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HE    PAINTINGS    OF  RALPH 
DAVISON  MILLER 
BY  NEETA  MARQUIS 


California,  the  picturesque,  the 
poetic,  the  beautiful,  is  filled  with  artists  whose 
consuming  desire  is  to  paint  her  portrait — to  paint 
it  so  faithfully  that  all  who  look  upon  it  will 
stand  aside  and  say:  "This,  verily,  is  California." 

But  there  is  one  in  their  midst,  the  versatile 
product  of  a  Scotch,  French,  Irish  and  Dutch 


ancestry,  whose  aim,  while  making  a  close  and 
accurate  study  of  nature  lineaments,  is  yet  to 
avoid  mere  nature  portraiture.  Introducing  a 
brilliant  mentality  and  a  vivid  imaginativeness 
into  his  art.  Ralph  Davison  Miller  is  working  out 
a  formula  of  his  own,  blent  of  the  old  academic 
and  the  more  moderate  of  the  impressionistic 
methods,  which  reaches  for  the  soul  and  inner 
meaning — the  symbolism — of  landscapes  rather 
than  their  superficial  forms  alone. 
"I  hate  spots,"  he  says  whimsically.  "And 
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yet,  people  are  ajwa^s  Iwanting  spots  painted. 
They  want  A,  rp«k^TfIE'rock,  A  tree — THE  tree, 
and  they  Veblse*  to  be  happy  till  they  get  it. 
Why.  cafvt*  they  be  with  pictures  as  with  people? 
;  ;.Whcii  we  speak  of  Man,  wc  don't  mean  any 
,  -  particular  man.  In  literature,  a  story  of  broad 
human  interest  depicts  a  type,  not  an  individual. 
Why  can't  they  let  us  painters  be  equally  broad? 
— but,  no,  they  insist  upon  the  spot,  so  we,  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation,  paint  it— part 
of  the  time." 

In  spile  of  this  practical  limitation,  felt  by 
almost  all  real  artists  at  one  time  or  another, 
Miller  still  infuses  a  symbolic  suggest iveness  into 
most  of  his  landscapes. 

The  emotional  side  of  natural  things— the 
sinister  moods  of  tempests  and  distorted  trees, 
the  faerie  element  underlying  all  natural  beauty 
—find  subtle  expression  for  themselves,  until 
some  critics  have  declared  him  the  most  imagi- 
native of  American  landscapists,  with  exception 
of  Maxfield  Parrish. 

"All  outdoors  is  good  for  is  impression,  after 
one  has  mastered  the  laws  of  line  and  colour,"  he 
says  emphatically.  "And  all  I  mean  by  impres- 
sion, is  a  certain  sense  of  light  and  shade,  of  mass, 
of  cjctail — or  lack  of  detail — dealt  with  in  the 
mass.  I  paint  for  the  wall,  not  the  outdoors.  No 
picture  is  hung  in  all  the  fierceness  of  outdoor 
light;  therefore,  why  paint  for  it?  Every  studio 
picture  is  an  evolution.  With  an  outdoor  picture, 
you  begin  at  the  front  and  go  backward;  every- 
thing is  there  from  the  start;  the  last  word  is 
said.  With  a  studio  painting,  you  start  at  the 
back  and  come  forward.  And  this  requires  all 
the  mentality,  imagination  and  technique  you 
can  command." 

Miller's  work  is  modern  and  dramatic — 
very  bold,  alive,  with  bright  colours  and 
strong  contrasts,  a  depth  of  thought  and  a  depth 
of  emotion  transferred  to  canvas  in  the  same 
vivid  way  that  the  musician  of  the  Wagnerian 
school  embodies  thought  and  emotion  in  sound. 
He  jKiints  landscape  well  because  he  not  only  sees 
but  thinks  deeply,  with  a  tinge  of  sombreness  in 
his  thought,  reminiscent  of  a  Dutch  grandfather, 
and  because  he  has  a  capacity  for  both  emotion 
and  persistency  of  emotion,  for  which  he  may 
thank  his  Irish-Scotch  inheritance.  He  never 
diffuses  his  light,  and  the  interest  with  it,  but 
concentrates  it  with  strong  dramatic  effect.  This 
dramatic  sense  is  distinctly  Gallic.   Thus  do  we 
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account  psychologically  for  the  elements  which 
combine  to  bring  brilliant  results. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  In  Sonoma — 
which  is  the  Indian  for  "Valley  of  the  Moon" — 
is  a  type  of  Miller's  older  work  exemplifying  these 
points.  It  is  in  the  wood  country  of  Northern 
California — the  country  of  William  Keith — and 
glows  with  a  rich  warmth  where  the  light  centres, 
while  a  sombre  sadness  lurks  in  the  shadow  and 
expresses  the  very  mood  of  the  trees.  Golden 
browns  illuminate  the  middle  ground,  with  an 
intense  concentration  of  sunlight  on  the  dead 
tree  trunk.  The  shadow  is  brown-green,  and  the 
distant  mountain  range  a  strong  blue,  which  has 
its  echo  in  the  gray  base  of  the  golden  upper  cloud. 

As  a  type  of  the  picture  Miller  loves  most  to 
paint,  and  to  which  he  hopes  to  give  himself 
unstintedly  some  day,  Treasure  Island  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Unfortunately  it  reproduces  inade- 
quately. This  especial  canvas  came  about  in  an 
interesting  way.  The  artist's  young  high-school 
daughter,  reading  Treasure  Island  in  connection 
with  her  English  work,  remarked  to  her  father: 
"  Dad,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  pictures 
out  of  this  book." 

Miller  took  up  the  story,  which  he  had  not 
read  for  years,  and  at  once  became  imbued  with 
its  strong  dramatic  atmosphere.  The  result  was 
this  picture,  which  takes  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  observer  before  he  knows  what  it 
represents.  Some  have  taken  it  for  Miranda's 
Isle  in  The  Tempest. 

It  shows  brown  and  green  crags  and  trees 
emerging  from  waters  of  electric  blue— a  sea  with 
iridescence  in  its  ripples  and  fanciful  sorts  of 
sea  fauna  imaginable,  though  not  visible,  below 
the  surface.  It  deepens  almost  to  black  in  the 
pools,  which  hint  at  tragedy.  The  wonder  of 
it,  however,  is  the  cloud,  which,  from  dazzling 
white  at  the  jwint  of  high  light,  melts  through 
green  of  a  singularly  live  and  delicate  quality 
into  lavender  and  sombre  blues.  There  is  sug- 
gestiveness  in  the  black-brown  trees  silhouetted 
against  the  dazzling  sky.  The  is'and  is  un- 
mistakably one  of  mystery  and  dramatic 
happenings. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  Boecklin  in  this 
type  of  Miller's  work,  and  one  can  not  but  wish 
that  more  of  his  effort  might  go  into  the  production 
of  such  unusual,  poetic  and  dramatic  effects. 

Miller's  range  is  wide,  however.  Loving  sym- 
bolism as  he  does,  with  almost  poster-like  impres- 
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sions  of  glooming  trees  outlined  against  warm, 
turbulent  sunset  clouds,  his  subjects  yet  vary  from 
placid  Knglish-looking  pastorals — oak  and  poplar 
trees  against  soft  pillow-like  clouds  in  the  tender- 
est  of  blue  skies— to  a  Moqui  pueblo,  with  white 
searing  sunlight  pouring  uninterrupted  from  a 
sky  of  fierce  turquoise — the  strongest  of  illumina- 
tions alternated  with  intense  shadow:  or,  again, 
to  autumn  canons,  with  russet  sycamores  and 
wild  buckwheat  in  the  foreground  and  veils  of 
lilac  mist  lying  on  the  farther  hillsides;  and  to  the 
sea,  in  both  its  wild  and  its  poetic  moods. 

Miller  has  lived  in  Southern  California  for 
twenty  years,  yet,  unlike  most  of  his  associates, 
he  does  not  enjoy  painting  the  southern  euca- 
lyptus and  sycamore.  Their  lines  are  too 
straggling  to  meet  his  ideas  of  symmetry.  Neither 
does  the  massy  live  oak  commend  itself  to  his 
plans  of  composition.  He  chooses,  rather,  the 
northern  poplars  and  Knglish  oaks,  or  the  cy- 
presses of  Monterey. 

A  tine  example  of  his  treatment  of  the  last  is 
Sunset  on  the  Cypresses,  Monterey,  The  rugged, 
stanch  personality  of  the  trees  which  have  clung 
to  the  rocky  coast  through  years  of  storm  and 
stress  ap|K-al  to  one  with  an  almost  human 
interest.  The  trunks,  l>ent  like  the  burdened 
bodies  of  pagan  worshippers,  show  a  warm  reddish 
yellow,  the  upper  branches  a  rich  green,  high- 
lighted with  the  peculiar  yellow  which  comes  from 
the  greenish-yellow  sky. 

A  totally  different  note  is  struck  in  Desert 
Cactus,  painted  in  Arizona.  Here  the  sky  is  of 
turquoise  with  yellowish  cloud,  the  hills  purple, 
coming  forward  into  the  light  red  butte.  The 
ground  is  a  warm  tan,  against  which  the  Indian 
in  his  scarlet  scrape  makes  an  effective  spot. 

The  other  desert  scene,  In  a  Uopi  Village— the 
love-story  of  a  Hopi  Indian  girl  is  an  effect 
with  real  moonlight,  not  diluted  day.  The  white- 
washed wall  is  not  less  white  than  the  desert 
stars  themselves. 

Mr.  Miller  is  an  artist  by  foreordination  and 
personal  experiment,  not  instruction.  A  man  of 
fifty-five  now,  he  has  had  no  schooling  of  any- 
kind  since  he  was  sixteen;  but  he  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  is  to-day  an  incisive 
critic  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art. 

"I  learned  from  books  what  was  in  life,"  he 
says,  "but  I  learned  of  life  itself  by  what  the 
other  fellow  showed  me— which  was  often  rather 
crude.   But  I  would  rather  be  crude  and  pos- 
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sessed  of  power  than  polished  and  a  nonentity." 

This  bit  of  adapted  Calvinism  has  proved  itself 
in  the  artist's  own  professional  life,  for  his  earliest 
attempt  at  composition,  whatever  youthful  ab- 
surdities marred  it,  revealed  the  sense  for  the 
dramatic  and  imaginative  which,  schooled  and 
educated,  characterises  his  representative  work 
to-day.  The  subject  of  this  first  painting, 
executed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  splendidly- 
ambitious — nothing  less  than  the  abduction  of 
Proserpina,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  painted  was  equalled  only  by  its  magnificent 
disregard  for  mythological  detail.  Pluto  was 
depicted  as  a  sublimated  Saxon  king,  wearing  a 
crown  and  a  blond  Van  Dyke,  driving  four  black 
horses— Proserpina  flung  negligently  over  one 
shoulder  the  while — and  red  imps  with  forks  and 
weird  dragons  darting  from  the  huge  crack  in 
the  earth  which  gave  passage  to  the  underworld. 

When  the  picture  met  with  laughter  instead 
of  the  awed  admiration  he  anticipated,  the  young 
artist  kicked  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  But  the  effort 
taught  him  more  than  any  other  picture  he  has 
ever  painted,  for  it  induced  him  to  reorganise  his 
artistic  conceptions,  thus  achieving  at  the  l>egin- 
ning  one  of  the  great  principles  of  success — an 
ability  to  recognise  his  own  limitations. 

At  the  age  of  twenty.  Miller  began  to  paint 
insistently  and  persistently— also  independently, 
because,  living  in  the  Middle  West,  he  was  unable 
to  find  anyone  who  could  tell  him  just  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  His  chief  loss  from  this  lack 
of  instruction  was  a  mere  knowledge  of  processes. 
He  was  longer  in  achieving  the  results  he  desired 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  He 
devoted  his  early  efforts  to  still  life  and  animal 
life— tame  and  placid  cows,  particularly -  his* 
pictures,  from  the  first,  selling  almost  too  well 
for  his  own  artistic  good.  He  confesses  thai  his 
ambition  at  this  time  was  to  tear  the  laurels  from 
the  brow  of  Van  Marcke. 

After  the  first  few  years,  however,  he  cherished 
no  illusions  of  fame,  but  became  an  utterly- 
devoted  student  of  his  chosen  art,  preferring  to 
lose  good  commercial  lime  in  subduing  an  ob- 
stinate picture  with  a  poor  com|M)sition  at  start 
than  to  give  it  over  for  easier  work  on  a  good 
composition. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Millet  has  given 
himself  to  pure  landscape.  His  real  choice 
would  lie  figure  painting,  but  he  is  well  aware  that 
absolute  technical  knowledge  is  indispensable  in 
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this  department  of  art,  and  he  is  too  wise  to  try 
it.  The  lesson  of  his  first  picture  keeps  him 
respectful  toward  his  limitations.  But  the  dra- 
matic sense  which  inspired  him  to  choose  the 
abduction  of  Proserpina  for  his  immature  expres- 
sion of  artistic  feeling  |>ersists  and  survives  in  his 
imaginative  handling  of  trees  and  rocks,  of  light 
and  shade.    He  is  pre-eminently  an  independent 


painter,  pioneering  at  present  in  the  best  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new,  until  he  shall  have  achieved 
a  broad  and  truthful,  and  an  individual,  utterance 
u|>on  the  subject  which  has  occupied  his  life. 
Refreshingly  free  from  personal  egotism,  his 
pictures  have  no  value  to  him  after  he  has  worked 
out  his  idea  in  them.  They  are  only  so  many 
steps  toward  what  is  beckoning  him  in  the  future. 
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10UIS  RAEMAEKERS 
BY  F.  VAN  EM  DEN 
Raemaf.kkrs'  arrival  in  this  country 
has  been  widely  heralded ;  his  connection 
with  the  Hearst  papers  has  produced  somewhat 
of  a  mild  sensation.  He  has  been  proclaimed 
the  best  living  cartoonist  and  his  work  has  become 
well-known  through  his  newspaper  and  |>eriodical 
activities  and  the  exhibitions  of  his  work  in 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

But  little  is  known  about  the  personality  and 
the  general  career  of  this  valiant  Hollander, 
although  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  in  connection 
with  his  work.  May  this  short  sketch  lead  to  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  his  development 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  Holland  border  town 
of  Roermond,  province  of  Limburg,  forty  odd 
years  ago.  Therefore  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity early  in  life  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  German  spirit  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  making  individual  Germans 
his  friends. 

The  fighting  instinct  was  bom  in  him,  also  an 
intuitive  view  on  politics,  which  was  greatly 
developed  through  his  surroundings.  His  father, 
though  himself  a  good  Catholic,  published  for 
forty  years  an  anti-clerical  paper,  which  meant 
a  steady  uphill  fight.  The  Raemaekers  boys 
naturally  heard  local,  provincial  and  clerical 
politics  discussed  all  their  lives,  and  it  must  date 
back  to  those  days  that  Louis  acquired  the  knack 
of  l>eing  able  to  visualise  the  vital  sjH)t  in  each 
issue.  That  is  why  his  work  is  so  poignant,  so 
that  to-day  to  view  a  series  of  his  cartoons  is  to 
follow  the  thread  of  facts  running  through  the 
maze  of  war  history  still  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
whilst  in  the  making. 

As  a  mere  boy  he  worked  for  a  while  in  his 
father's  shop,  learning  the  printer's  trade  from 
the  bottom  up,  after  having  been  rejected  for  the 
Cadet  Corps  on  account  of  eye  trouble. 

His  ambition  was  to  become  a  painter  and,  after 
the  necessary  family  conferences,  he  was  allowed 
to  study,  which  meant  in  thorough  Dutch  fashion 
that  he  would  have  to  go  through  all  preparatory 
courses  of  drawing,  mathematics,  architecture, 
etc.,  before  he  could  ever  think  of  touching  a 
brush. 

Young  Raemaekers  gladly  set  himself  to  the 
task  and  in  the  record  time  of  one  year  and  three 
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months  finished  the  very  exacting  course  at  the 
Drawing  Academy  in  Amsterdam.  This  course 
includes  mechanical  drawing,  architectural  work, 
etc.,  and  normally  takes  three  years.  He  is 
grateful  to-day  that  his  wise  and  prudent  father 
insisted  that  his  son's  artistic  education  should 
have  a  practical  and  solid  foundation. 

Graduating,  he  went  from  there,  a  mere  youth, 
to  Tilburg,  Holland,  teaching  mechanical  drawing, 
especially  steam  engines,  to  night  classes  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  others.  It  was  while  in 
Tilburg  that  he  found  himself  to  be  well  fitted  for 
portrait  work,  and  many  of  the  notables  of  the 
little  town  had  their  portraits  done  by  him  in 
those  days.  After  three  years,  with  all  his  earn- 
ings saved,  he  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  treated 
himself  to  a  few  years  of  studying  painting  at 
the  ateliers  of  the  best  known  masters  of  that  time. 

Through  his  Amsterdam  achievement  he  had 
left  a  reputation  of  cleverness  behind  in  his  own 
country  and  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be 
recalled  to  become  the  head  of  the  drawing 
department  at  the  state  agricultural  college 
at  Wageningen,  Holland.  This  department  in 
the  course  of  lime  he  entirely  revolutionised. 

Being  successful  at  an  early  age,  highly  re- 
spected and  having  married,  it  would  seem  most 
natural  for  him  to  have  settled  down  in  an 
honorable  position,  with  modest  pay,  to  a  com- 
fortable and  rather  uneventful  life,  and  been 
known  only  to  a  few.  Artistically  he  made 
great  strides  during  those  days,  almost  entirely 
devoting  himself  to  landscapes  in  oil  and  some 
portrait-work  for  his  own  recreation.  His  land- 
scapes show  how  the  l>eautiful  surroundings  of 
Wageningen  fascinated  him. 

It  is  only  eight  years  ago  that  he  started  to 
draw  an  occasional  cartoon  for  the  Amsterdam 
Handehblad.  His  interest  in  local,  national  or 
international  fxditics  had  always  remained  very 
keen.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident 
and  for  his  sharply  taking  sides  against  the 
German  policy  that  he  was  rebuked  by  his  paper. 
He  transferred  his  activities  to  the  more  liberal 
and  progressive  Tclegraaf,  which  was  only  too 
eager  to  publish  his  work.  Soon,  from  his  initial 
cartoon  a  week,  he  was  asked  to  produce  all  he 
could,  and  this  work  interested  him  so  much  that 
six  years  ago,  following  his  innermost  calling,  he 
took  the  grave  step  of  giving  up  his  position  to 
become  a  political  cartoonist. 

Then  the  war  came  and  brought  fame  to  Louis 
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Raemaekers,  who  sailed  unafraid  into  the  defense 
of  Belgium.  In  his  trilogy,  The  Children,  The 
Mothers  and.  The  Widows  of  Belgium,  he  shows 
us  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  the  dreadful 
fate  of  a  downtrodden  people.  Out  of  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  his  pity  flames  forth  hatred,  a 
deep  hatred  of  the  perj>etrators  of  such  crimes, 
hatred  of  a  government  policy  which  incites  them. 
That  he  does  not  hate  an  individual  German  and 
is  even  eager  to  show  that  many  an  individual, 
though  swept  along  by  the  maelstrom,  has  demon- 
strated by  personal  acts  of  charity  and  kindness 
to  be  akin  to  all  other  human  beings,  is  proven 
by  his  cartoon  of  the  German  soldier  stroking  the 
head  of  the  dying  Scotch  lad.  The  German  does 
not  speak  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  lad's  delusion. 

The  Government  of  neutral  Holland  was  often 
shocked  at  his  Belgian  cartoons;  above  all,  when 
he  portrayed  the  Kaiser,  the  Ttlegraaf  received 
many  a  warning  from  higher  up.  The  people, 
however,  acclaimed  him  because  he  dared  to 
express  their  own  forcibly  stifled  sentiments. 
Holland  at  that  time  was  feeding  thousands  of 
Belgian  refugees  and  listening  to  their  talcs  of 
woe.  Soon  his  cartoons  in  post-card  form  were 
sold  everywhere  for  Belgian  relief. 

Next  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  invited  him 
to  work  for  them,  and  he  gladly  transferred  his 
activities  to  England,  where  he  could  give  his 
pencil  free  swing  and  where  he  could  do  more 
actual  good  for  the  cause  he  sponsored  in  stirring 
up  the  British  public.  Paris  invited  him  next 
and  loudly  acclaimed  him.  He  went  to  the  battle- 
front  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  conditions  there. 

To  the  youth  of  later  generations,  to  whom  this 
world  conflagration  will  only  be  history,  a  history 
to  be  drummed  into  their  heads  by  means  of 
dates  and  numbers,  "so  many  million  men  killed 
in  a  few  years,"  these  cartoons  will  bring  realisa- 
tion of  the  utter  ruthlessness  and  wantonness  of 
this  great  war.  It  may  inspire  them  to  resolve 
to  do  their  bit  to  prevent  a  repetition.  The  man 
who  has  been  proclaimed  the  greatest  war  cartoon- 
ist and  most  inspired  recruiting  officer  is  a 
veritable  apostle  of  peace.  His  truly  religious 
picture,  The  Sacrifice,  is  one  of  his  noblest  works. 
Those  to  whom  sacrifice  comes  hardest,  the  wives, 
and  above  all  the  mothers,  will  be  fortified  and 
consoled  by  it. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  artistic  side  of  his 
work.  His  drawing  is  virile  and  masterful.  There 
is  no  superfluous  line  to  detract  from  the  figure  of 
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interest.  He  is  precise  and  uncannily  clever 
at  portraiture.  His  blacks  and  whites  are  finely 
balanced;  when  he  uses  colours  they  are  most 
simple  and  elementary. 

He  is  a  prolific  worker.  His  thorough  early 
training  facilitates  the  expression  of  his  genius. 
Thus  he  is  repaid  for  his  intensive  application  in 
his  youth.  He  is  never  baffled  by  technical 
difficulties.  Free  and  easy,  without  labour,  he  can 
go  right  ahead  and  transfer  his  innermost  visions 
to  the  paper. 

Raemaekers  frankly  owns  up  that  as  to  compo- 
sition and  treatment  of  matter  he  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Steinlen.  When  living  for  years  in  a 
small  town  with  little  outside  stimulation  to  his 
artistic  taste,  he  "lived,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
on  Steinlen's  cartoons  in  the  French  periodicals. 
Les  beaux  esprits  se  rcnconln  nt.  Raemaekers,  being 
feasted  in  Paris,  was  introduced  to  Steinlen,  and 
from  his  heart  said :  "  I  am  so  glad  of  our  meeting, 
for  through  your  work  you  have  been  my  master." 
Whereupon  Steinlen  answered:  "If  this  is  true, 
you  are  my  greatest  victory." 

Unknown  eight  or  even  six  years  ago,  Rae- 
maekers to-day  is  one  of  those  who  are  helping 
to  make  history.  High  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  Those  in  command  in  the  allied 
countries  consult  him;  he  is  received  everywhere 
and  is  even,  horrible  to  a  retiring  Hollander, 
being  lionised. 

But  he  himself  is  proudest  of  the  following 
incident:  A  Dutch  noblewoman  nursing  in 
France,  riled  at  the  distrust  of  the  French  towards 
her  countrymen  (and  on  account  of  Holland's 
commercial  activities  the  distrust  is  not  entirely 
unfounded),  silenced  her  adversaries  by  proudly 
replying,  "But  has  not  my  country  produced 
Raemaekers?" 

¥  ECTL'RES  ON  ART 

Enquiries  reach  these  offices  from  time 
to  time  as  to  who  may  be  recommended  to  give 
a  short  talk  or  lecture  upon  the  fine  arts.  Except- 
ing a  few  recognised  art  lecturers  whose  engage- 
ments are  managed  by  some  agency,  we  know  of 
very  few  free-lance  lecturers  who  may  be  called 
u|x>n.  It  might  be  beneficial  to  such  if  they 
would  write  to  the  Editor  of  Tiik  Intkrnational 
Stvmo,  giving  all  necessary  particulars,  stating 
their  particular  subjects,  experience,  fees  and  if 
possible  enclosing  a  photograph. 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 

Tue  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
of  which  Mr.  Robert  \V.  de  Forest  is  president, 
held  its  ninth  annual  convention  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  not  a  few,  the 
convention  was  exceedingly  well  attended,  not 
less  than  200  being  present  at  any  of  the  sessions 
and  approximately  500  being  present  at  one 
session,  that  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum. 
Furthermore,  the  delegates  came  in  many  in- 
stances from  far  quarters  of  the  United  States, 
some  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  others  from  the  far 
South,  others  from  the  extreme  East.  Artists, 
craftsmen,  museum  directors,  officers  of  art 
.  associations,  college  professors  and  art-lovers 
made  up  this  assemblage,  representing  a  wide 
diversity  of  interests  but  a  unanimity  of  purpose — 
to  uphold  the  standards  of  art  and  to  keep  interest 
in  art  alive  despite  the  war  under  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  factor  in  that  civilisation  for  which 
the  war  is  being  waged. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  Building,  which 
includes  in  its  scheme  not  only  exhibition  rooms, 
but  a  charming  little  theatre,  was  the  head- 
quarters, and  three  of  the  four  sessions  were  held 
therein.  No  ordinary  auditorium  or  hotel  ball- 
room could  have  provided  the  atmosphere  and 
setting  which  were  provided  here. 

In  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  was  set  forth  an  extraordinarily  well- 
selected  and  arranged  display  of  works  by  Amer- 
ican craftsmen  and  artists:  jewellery,  pottery, 
needlework,  woodcarving,  small  bronzes,  beautiful 
in  design  and  .almost  faultless  in  execution, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  work  in  this  field  of  a 
high  order  is  being  produced  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  day. 

The  little  theatre,  with  its  balcony,  its  gaily- 
painted  chairs  and  its  fine  stage  appointments, 
not  only  lent  cheeriness  to  the  sessions  held  therein 
but  emphasised  through  its  mere  existence  the  cor- 
relation of  the  arts.  It  was  all  so  sane  and  sincere, 
yet  so  picturesque  and  so  good — art  stripped  of 
none  of  its  inherent  potential  beauty,  yet  coupled 
with  good  workmanship  and  definite  purpose. 

Even  the  informal  dinner  with  which  the  con- 
vention closed  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  while 


of  the  most  simple  character  was  made  memor- 
able by  the  use  of  art,  a  matter  of  lights,  the 
decorative  enplacement  of  flowers  and  the  skilful 
application  of  colour.  The  speakers'  table  was 
placed  on  the  stage  and  from  the  floor  of  the 
auditorium,  utilised  as  a  stage  setting,  golden 
screens  serving  as  background,  multi-coloured 
tulips  as  decorations  with  strips  of  emerald-green 
damask  crossing  the  white  cloth  of  the  table  and 
giving  emphasis  as  a  colour  note. 

Great  credit  indeed  is  due  the  local  committee 
of  arrangements,  headed  by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Plumb,  the 
secretary  and  presiding  genius  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  and  her  co-workers  Miss  Alex- 
andrine and  Miss  Catherine  McEwen,  both  clever 
artists  and  craftswomen;  Miss  Mary  Chase  Perry 
of  the  Pewabic  Potter)';  Mr.  William  B.  Stratton, 
the  well-known  local  architect,  and  others. 

The  papers  that  were  presented  at  the  conven- 
tion were  all  of  a  constructive  character.  Chief 
emphasis  was  placed  on  industrial  art  as  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  this  country  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Richard  F.  Bach  of  Columbia  University 
presented  a  most  admirable  paper  on  "  Mobilising 
the  Art  Industries,"  setting  forth  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  American  manufactures 
and  urging  the  importance  of  establishing  with- 
out delay  more  and  better  schools  and  museums  of 
industrial  art,  and  of  educating  not  only  the  public 
generally  but  salesmen  and  buyers  in  particular 
in  the  industrial  arts.  He  said  we  must  not  only 
as  a  nation  "wake  up,"  and  "speed  up"  but 
also  "build  up." 

Prof.  Walter  Sargent  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  M  iss  Kmma  M .  Church  of  the  Church 
School  of  Art  spoke  on  the  subject  of  training 
designers.  Professor  Sargent  said  that  as  far  as 
we  can  estimate  from  available  statistics  we  shall 
need  after  the  war  about  50,000  more  industrial 
designers  in  this  country  than  are  now  available 
or  in  training.  Miss  Church  showed  some  interest- 
ing textiles  designed  by  students  in  her  school. 

Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  of  the  American  Art 
Alliance  gave  a  significant  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  in  securing  positions  for  industrial 
art  workers. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Binns  on  the 
possibility  of  personal  enterprise  in  the  production 
of  pottery;  in  other  words,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  manufactories  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 
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Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  inclusion  of 
industrial  art  courses  in  all  schemes  for  vocational 
training,  requesting  the  publication  of  papers  on 
this  subject  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  setting  forth  the  imj>ortance  of  the  passage 
of  the  Design  Registration  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  designers,  now  before  Congress. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  convention  Mr. 
William  B.  Stratton  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  subject  of  the  housing  of  industrial  workers. 
And  Mrs.  Herbert  Adams  read  a  most  excellent 
paper  on  "War  Monuments,"  reviewing  the 
errors  of  the  past  and  setting  forth  ideals  for  the 
future,  a  paper  full  of  thought  and  thought- 
provoking  substance. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Federation  urging  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
bills  at  that  time  before  Congress  authorising  the 
bestowal  of  Medals  of  Honor,  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  medals,  etc.,  for  gallantry  in  the 
United  States  military  service,  that  the  designs 
of  these  medals,  etc..  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  before  being  accepted 
in  order  that  they  be  intrinsically  worthy. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urging  that  a 
replica  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  which  was  originally  offered  as  a 
gift  to  Great  Britain  through  the  American  Peace 
Centenary  Committee,  accepted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  given  a  site  near  Westminster  Abbey  in 
London,  should  be  sent  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intention  instead  of  the  substitute  statue 
of  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard,  which, 
according  to  documentary  evidence  presented,  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Peace 
Centenary  Committee. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  upon  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  such  gifts  of  inter- 
national character  being  made  in  the  future  by 
private  organisations  in  the  United  States 
without  the  approval  of  the  proper  official 
authorities. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Howard  Russell  Butler,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  representing  a  duly 
authorised  committee  of  that  organisation.  Mr. 
Butler  explained  in  his  presentation  speech  that 
no  criticism  was  intended  of  the  statue  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  that  to  the  contrary  Mr,  Barnard's 
standing  as  a  sculptor  was  fully  recognised.  He 
also  stated  that  the  money  necessary  for  the 
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making  of  the  replica  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue 
was  immediately  available. 

A  spirit  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  and 
even  optimism  pervaded  the  entire  convention 
and  gave,  had  it  been  needed,  credence  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary.  Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  that 
despite  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  war  there 
has  come  to  the  people  during  the  last  year  a 
clearer  knowledge  not  only  of  the  use  to  which 
art  may  be  put  in  such  times  as  these  but  of  its 
real  value  and  significance. 

The  Federation  during  the  |>ast  twelve  months 
has  had  in  circulation  no  less  than  nineteen 
exhibitions  of  oil  paintings,  water-colours,  prints, 
etc.,  which  have  1>een  shown  in  ninety-six  places 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  illustrated 
lectures  on  art  have  been  given  in  forty-nine 
places. 

It  has  furnished  upon  request  specially  pre- 
pared illustrated  lectures  on  American  and  French 
art  for  use  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps  of  the 
American  and  French  armies. 

It  has  served  as  a  general  bureau  of  information 
in  Washington;  published  monthly  the  American 
M agazine  of  A  rt  and  during  the  year  Volume  XIV 
of  the  American  Art  Annual. 

It  is  looking  in  the  future  to  the  extension  of 
its  work,  the  establishment  of  branch  offices  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  increasing  the 
number  of  its  exhibitions,  its  lectures,  its  publica- 
tions, etc.,  all  under  the  conviction  that  art  is 
essentially  an  Americanising  force,  that  it  has  a 
distinct  mission  and  message— and  that  more 
than  ever  before  it  shows  that  the  things  of  the 
spirit  for  which  beauty  stands  are  eternal. 

THK  AMERICAN   ARTISTS'  WAR 
EMERGENCY  FUND 

A  unique  collection  of  drawings  in  a  neat 
portfolio  10  x  1 2  has  been  put  out  for  sale  at 
five  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  above  fund. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  war  activities  started  by 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  with  the 
object  of  aiding  American  artist-soldiers,  or  their 
dependents,  who  through  causes  connected  with 
the  war  may  need  assistance. 

These  auto-lithographs  are  hoth  beautiful  and 
rare,  representing  the  work  of  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Although  philanthropic  in 
intention,  the  buyer  is  getting  a  very  handsome 
equivalent  for  his  invi-tmint. 
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HE  PAINTER'S  PERIL 
BY  W.  H.  dk  B.  NELSON 

Tiikrk  is  no  menace  which  more 


completely  shadows  the  artist's  existence 
than  the  auctioneer's  hammer  which,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  sways  before  his 
startled  vision.  In  the  ever-recurring  readjust- 
ments of  life,  pictures  will  always  appear  from 
time  to  time  uj>on  the  auction  lists,  the  prices 
obtained  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  many  who  in 
judging  pictures  prop  their  opinions  upon  the 
prices  which  are  duly  heralded  in  the  next  day's 
papers.  But  such  figures  are  indications  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  needful  knowledge,  and 
arc  in  no  wise  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  an 
artist's  abilities  and  standing.  None  the  less, 
many  artistic  reputations  are  made  or  destroyed 
by  just  such  artificial  appraisals.  No  wonder  the 
artists  shrink  from  the  ordeal!  And  yet  with  this 
startling  experience  or  exposure  dangling  before 
his  eyes,  the  painter,  far  from  keeping  the  danger 
as  remote  as  possible,  actually  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  invite  misfortune  by  donating  his  work 
to  some  charity  without  the  simple  precaution  of 
setting  a  reserve  price.  Thus  the  scene  is  pre- 
pared for  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  This 
revolting  spectacle  took  place  early  in  June  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  sale  in  the  Anderson 
Galleries  of  pictures  generously  given  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  aiding  those  blinded  in  battle.  A 
better  cause  never  called  for  aid,  and  Governor 
Whitman  s|K>ke  fervently  to  the  audience  in  the 
vain  hope  of  stimulating  a  feeling  of  generosity. 

Where  a  collection  of  pictures  is  broken  up  by 
Heath,  indifference,  reverses,  or  change  of  resi- 
dence, an  auction  takes  place  and  the  artists  who 
may  be  represented  in  the  collection  creep  miser- 
ably about  the  corridors  awaiting  the  verdict  or 
with  trembling  hands  read  the  results  over  the 
morning  coffee.  Why  does  the  artist  wittingly 
summon  disaster  by  making  no  stipulations 
when  it  is  in  his  power?  As  long  :is  the  public 
can  pick  up  an  attractive  picture  for  the  price  of 
a  small  ham,  charity  auctions  will  continue  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  all  participants. 

In  this  particular  case,  five  dollars  was  the  pre- 
vailing bid,  and  seldom  did  it  soar  to  ten,  in  spite 
of  unceasing  and  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  auctioneer.  Art-lovers  will  not  soon  forget 
the  fiasco,  only  equalled  by  a  recent  sale  of  British 
water-colourists  where  pictures  by  such  men  as 


Sims,  Orpen  and  Cameron  went  for  a  song,  an 
experience  which  will  never  be  repeated  by  that 
body  of  men.  A  fashionable  audience  sat  like 
crows  at  a  feast  gobbling  up  good  canvases  for 
sums  far  below  the  framing  bill.  These  people 
who  assisted  so  ably  in  the  l>artering  of  the 
artist's  blood  for  a  mess  of  nickels  recked  little 
of  the  sightless  victims  of  the  Armageddon,  but 
were  mainly  concerned  in  helping  themselves 
with  both  hands,  and  if  they  had  a  spark  of 
conscience  they  must  have  felt  contemptible 
indeed  as  they  handed  in  their  meagre  cheques  in 
return  for  the  booty.  To  the  victor  the  spoils. 
They  certainly  were  the  victors  but,  ye  Gods!  at 
what  a  price. 

As  picture  after  picture  was  withdrawn  without 
a  bid  or  sold  at  the  five-dollar  start,  one  could 
imagine  oneself  with  the  needy  at  a  Tenth 
Avenue  furniture  knock-out  far  removed  from  the 
Anderson  Galleries  and  their  substantial  patrons. 

It  is  to  be  ho|ied  indeed  that  this  grim  orgy  will 
have  rung  the  knell  on  the  unreserved  sale  of 
paintings.  A  few  artists,  who  have  a  proper 
respect  for  their  abilities  as  well  as  a  due  regard 
for  their  fellow-craftsmen,  were  careful  to  put 
an  upset  price  upon  their  offerings,  with  the 
result  that  dead  silence  and  withdrawal  operated 
automatically.  The  person  who  smokes  a  five- 
cent  cigar  does  not  extend  his  hand  for  one  cost- 
ing a  dollar  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  a  gift. 

In  the  murk  of  the  tragedy  a  fitful  gleam  broke 
through  the  proceedings  when  the  big  canvas  by 
Ridgeway  Knight  was  auctioned  for  $25,100,  but 
this  no  doubt  was  a  bit  of  stage-play  with  the 
laudable  object  of  promoting  enthusiasm.  If  so, 
the  object  was  to  some  extent  attained,  for  the 
next  bid  of  five  dollars  soared  rapidly  to  fifteen 
before  the  reluctant  drop  of  the  hammer.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the8j5,ioosalewas  not  a  bona- 
fidc  affair;  we  mean  only  to  express  suspicion 
that  the  big  sale  was  arranged  beforehand. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  disaster  are 
many  and  obvious.  Let  no  artist  again  suppose 
that  even  if  the  object  of  the  charity  be  a  laudable 
one,  the  audience  will  be  prompted  by  any  gener- 
ous motives.  I^et  him  give  freely  but  with  the 
proper  reserve  so  that  he  will  not  be  providing  a 
banquet  for  the  crows.  One  wonders  why,  in  that 
prosperous  assembly,  not  one  soul  could  lx>  found 
large  enough  to  buy  in  the  jointings  and  return 
them  to  the  artists  themselves,  thus  combining 
generosity  with  charity! 
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HE  ESTIMATION  OF  ART 
BY  RAYMOND  WYKR 


Tins  article  is  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  discuss  more  or  less  analytically  the 
questions  and  problems  arising  in  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  modern,  more  particularly  our 
national  art;  a  subject  pregnant  with  importance 
to  museums,  societies  and  collectors  whose  art 
objects  are  destined  some  day  to  find  permanent 
shelter  in  a  public  institute — a  subject  of  equal 
interest  as  well  to  all  liegemen  of  art  to  whose 
opinions  the  public  defers.  I  hope  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  admit  the  influence  of 
art  on  thought  and  who  do  not  see  in  art  objects 
solely  things  of  beauty  appealing  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  and  who  concede  in  spirit  and  technique 
the  best  thought  of  its  age,  that  the  conditions  of 
no  two  periods  can  be  similar,  and  that  no  two 
periods  therefore  can  produce  identical  art.  As 
a  thesis,  then,  the  arts  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term  affect  not  only  the  new  generation  of 
artists  but  the  whole  range  of  human  thought. 

Buying  old  masters  involves  less  responsibility 
than  acquiring  examples  of  contemporary  art. 
If  an  old  picture  be  unrepresentative  or  fictitious 
the  truth  will  speedily  attest  the  fact  and  the 
mistake  may  be  rectified;  in  the  case  of  modern 
art,  mistakes  are  not  so  readily  apparent,  usually 
owing  to  one  of  two  reasons:  either  a  commer- 
cial influence  or  a  wealthy  collector  who  has 
amassed  examples  of  some  painter  and  seeks  every 
means  of  enticing  museums  to  endorse  his  judg- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  business  acumen  of  the 
artist  himself.  In  either  case  a  discriminating 
responsibility  attaches  to  those  empowered  to  pass 
judgment. 

A  certain  prestige  may  attach  to  a  painter's 
productions  for  causes  unrelated  to  art,  his  name 
becoming  a  household  word  without  enquiries  as 
to  his  original  claim  to  distinction.  A  connois- 
seurship  which  has  done  much  in  expertising  old 
masters  is  the  result  of  sensitiveness  to  quality 
and  a  knowledge  of  established  principles.  Such 
coiuioisseurship  has  not  extended  pari  passu  to 
modern  collections,  a  lack  of  policy  that  may  be 
detected  on  all  sides. 

A  famous  example  of  haphazard  methods  in 
collecting  modern  work  is  the  Walker  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  England. 

No  infallible  rules  can  determine  the  life  or 
lasting  reputation  of  a  picture,  but  collectors  and 
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museums  should  have  some  basis  to  go  upon,  some 
knowledge  of  the  essential  qualities  of  living  art. 
To  acquire  that  knowledge  the  seeker  must 
revert  to  past  art,  considering  what  has  lived 
and  what  has  not,  always  remembering  that  the 
past  must  be  reviewed  through  the  present  and 
not  reversely,  as  is  the  common  practise.  We 
need  prophetic  power;  we  must  be  constructive 
and  anticipatory;  and  this  power  demands  that 
we  pursue  the  different  phases  of  thought, 
conditions  and  moral  forces. 

This  subconscious  grasp  of  universal  conditions 
is  disciplined  by  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
technical  evolution  in  its  relation  to  current  life. 
Technique  evolves,  art  does  not.  The  emotions 
caused  by  a  trip  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  are 
the  same  whether  it  be  performed  by  express 
train  or  stage-coach.  Only  the  technique  varies. 
Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  superiority 
of  methods,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  imagination 
of  to-day  needs  the  speedier  equipment. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  will  not  survive  in  art. 
Some  one  remarked  that  Ranger  was  a  great 
artist  because  his  work  might  share  the  company 
of  the  Barbizons  without  disparagement,  whereas 
Childe  Hassam's  would  not.  Such  an  argument 
is  vain.  As  well  compare  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen, 
or  pair  off  Debussy  and  Palestrina;  these  are 
different  men — discussing  different  periods  and 
personalities.  Art  can  not  lie  standardised,  which 
is  its  prevailing  charm.  The  moment  that  we  are 
able  to  standardise  art  it  will  cease  to  be  such. 

There  has  been  no  essential  difference  in  the 
character  and  mental  spirit  of  any  i>eriod. 
Fundamentally,  human  nature  has  been  the  same. 
Apparent  differences  are  not  due  to  any  particular 
divergences  of  human  nature  but  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  science  and  invention  to  give 
expression  to  these  fundamentals.  Science  and 
invention  are  resfxinsible  in  a  way  for  our  methods 
of  living  and  conduct  of  life,  for  our  clothes,  our 
marriage  laws;  all  this  in  its  mechanical  aspect 
is  but  the  technique  of  life.  We  are  often  apt  to 
think  that  people  of  bygone  centuries  differed  in 
their  type  of  features  and  ideas.  This  is  not  true. 
The  clothes  of  the  i>eriod  may  give  this  impression 
but  they  are  the  result  of  definite  conditions 
related  to  the  thought  of  the  time  which  reacts 
one  on  the  other,  resulting  in  certain  conventions, 
laws,  superstitions,  which  more  or  less  decide 
how  human  emotions  and  aspirations  should 
express  themselves,  and  by  accepting  these  condi- 
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tions  it  would  create  a  temporary  and  superficial 
reflection;  for  instance,  when  women  were  ex- 
pected to  be  prim  they  were  prim  in  comportment 
but  not  fundamentally. 

It  is  expected  that  the  war  will  cleanse  the  world 
of  considerable  ultra-modernism,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  art  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
mercifully  removed  from  our  midst.  Endless 
canvases  of  fatuous  sheep  browsing  on  fatuous 
hillside,  tame  interiors  with  the  inevitable  maiden 
acting  as  wall-paper,  sans  refinement,  sans 
strength,  sans  originality,  sans  everything. 
Many  artists  tickle  their  canvases  with  small 
brushes,  recording  impressions  as  small  as  their 
brushes.  The  young  ladies  ranged  against  the 
wall  appear  to  be  victims  of  German  gas  which 
has  left  nothing  but  their  clothes.  Not  only  have 
body  and  soul  been  robbed  of  action  but  walls  and 
furniture,  the  table  at  which  the  lady  disposes 
herself,  or  that  favourite  device,  the  mirror,  lack 
the  excuse  of  being  there  and  are  bereft  of  distinc- 
tion. If  the  war  educates  the  public  to  spurn  such 
wares,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Recall  the 
strength  and  refinement  of  a  Vermecr,  a  de  Hooch, 
or  anj'  seventeenth-century  Dutch  painter,  or  a 
Chardin  whose  distinguished  technique  and 
artistic  percipience  would  be  outraged  by  the 
comparison.  Or,  again,  glance  at  the  nineteenth- 
century  church  interiors  of  Johannes  Bosboom. 
The  type  of  picture  here  condemned  has  not  the 
objectivity  of  past  art  nor  the  virile  subjectiveness 
which  present-day  conditions  should  surely 
command. 

How  will  such  examples  affect  the  next  genera- 
tion of  artists?  Refinement  in  a  painting  need 
not  preclude  strength.  An  individual  may 
have  good  breeding  and  therefore  be  pleasant  to 
live  with,  and  his  only  significance  might  dwell  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  unpleasant  to  live  with. 
Exaggerated  value  often  attaches  to  such  people 
due  to  our  regard  for  pleasant  surroundings  and 
companionship  that  do  not  make  for  much 
thought.  In  consequence  only  the  lightest  con- 
versation is  welcomed  at  social  gatherings.  And 
so,  in  everything,  virility  is  at  stake.  Refinement 
in  art  must  before  all  else  be  virile  and  owe  its 
qualities  to  that  very  virtue. 

There  are  sculptors  to-day  whose  work  will 
baffle  posterity.  The  art  critics  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence,  or  less,  will  be  asking  what 
was  there  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
of  American  life  that  gave  birth  to  works  of 


Egyptian  or  Assyrian  character.  The  time  has 
gone  by  for  elegant  trifles;  our  age  is  too  vital. 
There  are  too  many  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
the  best  thinkers  of  to-day  are  seeking  means  to 
solve  them,  and  all  art  that  has  any  claim  to 
vitality  is  that  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  pre- 
dominant thought  of  its  age.  There  are  also 
painters  who  have  the  technique  and  methods  of 
the  Venetian  school  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Posterity  will  know  they  were  not  done  in  the 
sixteenth  century  because  the  costume  is  of  to-day, 
but  for  no  other  reason.  In  using  this  method 
which  is  obsolete,  they  are  incapable  of  imbuing 
it  with  the  life  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the 
Venetians.  So  we  have  compositions  of  figures 
uncon temporary  in  technique,  with  no  life; 
women  and  children  who  can  not  breathe;  not 
even  the  classic  restraint  of  the  Greeks  is  there; 
and  it  is  all  done  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  lumin- 
osity of  colour  and  quality  of  texture.  Mediums 
of  expression,  technique  and  material  undergo 
changes  with  the  spirit  of  the  period,  but  what 
is  there  in  this  day  of  stupendous  effort  that 
produces  nothing  more  vigorous  than  a  few 
inches  of  agreeable  surface.  What  will  the  critics 
of  years  hence  pronounce  upon  twentieth-century 
old  master  and  semi-old  master  output?  In 
other  words,  what  position  will  a  picture  occupy 
historically  and  aesthetically  in,  say,  two  hundred 
years  that  was  an  old  master  when  painted. 

No  word  is  more  carelessly  applied  to  paintings 
than  the  expression  "beautiful,"  and  with  greater 
opportunity  for  misinterpretation.  The  charm 
of  the  model,  a  sentimental  persi>ective,  or  some 
quality  of  harmony  may  provoke  the  term.  Such 
a  trick  as  Gabriel  Max  used  in  his  head  of 
Christ— the  closed  eyes  which  slowly  open- 
has  lieen  followed  up  by  the  eyes  that  move  with 
you  and  stop  when  you  stop.  Is  that  beautiful? 
If  so,  it  is  beauty  without  significance,  and  may 
not  be  denied  to  the  German  painter  Knaus. 

To  say  that  Meissonier,  Bougcreau,  Alma- 
Tadema  and  the  prc-Raphaclites  are  academic 
and  reactionary  is  a  platitude  to-day.  Such  art 
no  longer  has  any  subtlety  in  relation  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  base  one's  regard 
for  progressiveness  alone  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  classicist  David,  or  the  Carracci.  or 
any  other  bygone  exponents  of  eclecticism.  The 
present-day  reactionary  forces  and  other  per- 
nicious influences  are  much  too  near  for  their 
character  to  be  easily  discerned.    The  writer 
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admits  that  he  may  be  met  with  the  argument 
that  art  has  invariably  sprung  from  an  art  condi- 
tion at  the  lowest  ebb.  But  so  have  the  best 
periods  morally  been  reactions  from  the  most 
degraded  periods.  So,  while  this  is  correct,  it  will 
be  reprehensible  not  to  discourage  any  seem- 
ingly unhealthy  tendencies. 

It  Is  important  to  develope  a  national  spirit 
in  the  free  and  applied  arts.  And  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  ]X)ssession  of  national  spirit 
is  not  determined  by  the  object  painted.  Depict- 
ing the  Grand  Canon  does  not  necessarily  fore- 
shadow American  art;  a  French  landscape  painted 
by  an  American  artist  could  well  be  American  art. 
And  for  this  reason  I  believe  the  best  training 
for  an  American  student  ought  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country;  he  should  be  encouraged  logo 
abroad,  to  live  and  move  among  the  people,  to 
paint  in  the  fields  but  avoid  the  ateliers.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  tendencies  in  art  here  are 
healthier  and  more  promising  of  greater  achieve- 
ments than  in  any  European  country. 

It  is  the  American  spirit  in  the  work  of  Winslow 
Homer  which  causes  Europe  to  see  in  him  a  figure 
of  world  im|K)rtance,  and  it  is  the  lack  of 
this  universal  spirit  which  causes  Inncss  and 
Wyant  to  make  little  appeal  beyond  these  shores. 
Without  goingintoenthusiasm about  theapproach 
of  a  renaissance,  there  is  much  promise  of  art 
movements  of  great  importance  in  this  coun- 
try. Where  this  is  most  likely  to  develope  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  traditions  of  New  England 
are  an  advantage  that  the  Middle  West  and 
the  West  do  not  possess,  they  having  already 
produced  important  men  in  the  departments  of 
art  and  literature.  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
promising  soil.  It  has  the  tradition  but  it  would 
be  well  to  close  up  our  windows  tightly  against 
draughts  from  the  older  countries.  Still  it  might 
give  impetus  to  the  movement  to  let  in  a  breeze 
from  the  West  occasionally.  We  have  all  that 
tradition  can  give  us;  we  want  with  this  breeze 
the  confidence  of  the  West  which  in  its  own  un- 
adulterated condition  forecasts  many  difficulties. 

Whenever  wc — artists  or  laymen— restrict  our 
outlook,  whenever  we  deliberately  blind  ourselves 
to  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  age  and  its 
possibilities,  or  deny  the  existence  of  forces  or 
human  emotions  because  we  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  them,  or  because  they  do  not  appear  to 
affect  us  directly,  then  we  are  that  much  of  a 
failure  in  our  creative  work  if  we  are  artists,  and 
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in  prognostications  if  we  are  critics  or  judges. 
We  must  take  cognisance  of  the  responsible  and 
irresponsible  forces  of  nature  (I  use  these  two 
words  in  their  widest  and  narrowest  applications}, 
and  the  result  of  not  doing  so  means  more  than 
individual  failure — it  works  towards  decadence 
and  degeneration.  The  whole  history  of  art  and 
mankind  proves  this  contention.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  in  sympathy  with  certain  issues  and 
"  isms,"  however  impractical  they  are,  however 
bizarre  or  absurd  cubist  and  futurist  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  signs  of  certain 
conditions— development,  decadency,  unrest,  a 
seeking  after  something,  whatever  we  like  to  call 
it — and  that  it  will  affect  all  contemporary 
thought  and  is  doing  so  even  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive minds. 

No  artist  has  escaped  the  influence  of  these 
extraordinary  manifestations  except  those  who 
continue  painting  just  pleasant  pictures. 

I  would  say  that  restraint  in  the  use  of  living 
forces  is  the  law  of  art  and  life,  not  selection. 
Given  a  public  ready  to  accept  enfeebled  or 
irrelevant  art,  these  painters  would  continue  re- 
gardless of  environment  or  conditions.  At  its 
best  it  is  a  type  of  picture  suitable  for  the  house— 
and  in  saying  this  I  feel  that  1  am  unintelligently 
generous. 

These  criticisms  may  appear  to  be  platitudes 
or  far  removed  from  the  subject  of  art.  The 
latter  I  deny.  In  tegard  to  the  former,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  claim  any  unusual  knowledge  of 
conditions  not  possessed  by  any  person  who 
keeps  himself  informed  of  the  world's  doings.  If 
I  do  lay  claim  to  anything  in  this  particular 
respect,  it  is  more  that  I  have  trained  myself  for 
years  to  be  as  impersonal  as  possible  in  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  life,  of  which 
art  is  a  part,  whether  judged  in  an  abstract  way 
or  in  the  study  of  a  particular  example.  My  own 
comfort  or  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  of  which 
I  have  many,  have  not  been  allowed  to  intrude 
themselves  into  my  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects. Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  feels 
more  the  passing  of  familiar  and  time-honoured 
conditions,  and  no  one  finds  it  more  difficult 
than  myself  to  appreciate  fully  and  keep  sympa- 
thetic pace  with  the  vicissitudes  in  the  journey 
of  time.  But  only  the  best  kind  of  happiness  is 
obtained  this  way,  for  it  is  the  only  attitude  that 
tends  toward  the  realisation  of  a  better  condition 
morally,  socially  and  intellectually. 
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ANEW  PHASE  OF  THE  WAR  CAR- 
TOONIST'S ART 
BY  WARREN  WILMKR  BROWN 

Just  as  Bruce  Bairnsfather  is  inter- 
preting the  humorous  side  of  the  British  Tom- 
my's life  in  the  trenches,  so  Poulbot,  his 
distinguished  Gallic  confrere,  is  revealing  the 
lighter  effects  of  the  war  u|H>n  the  children  of 
France  and  Belgium.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  the  artists,  who,  grasping 
the  full  horror  of  this  overwhelming  world 
calamity,  by  delineating  the  facts  with  piti- 
less realism,  have  added  a  vast  store  to  the 
colossal  mass  of  evidence  that  brands,  and  will 
forever  brand,  the  Huns  for  the  monsters  they 
are.  We  have  grown  familiar  with  works  that 
perpetuate  for  future  generations  the  records  of 
hoche  infamy;  that  present  thrilling  descriptions 
of  the  battle-front,  and  of  the  terror  and  agony 
that  stalk  the  ruins  now  marking  spots  where  once 
stood  busy  cities  or  peaceful  hamlets.  The 
symbolists,  too,  have  done  their  part  effectively 
in  creating  an  influence  through  the  medium  of 
art  which  the  whole  combined  force  of  that 
odious  thing,  German  propaganda,  will  never 


diminish  in  the  slightest,  widespread  and  venom- 
ous as  it  is. 

Of  them  all — Forain,  Fouqueray,  Raemaekers, 
Brangwyn,  Steinlen,  Truchel,  Leroux,  Jean  Vebcr, 
Faivre,  Flameng  and  others  of  greater  or  less 
distinction — it  remained  for  Bairnsfather  and 
Poulbot  to  bring  by  means  of  their  drawings  a 
burst  of  real  sunshine  to  a  world  darkened  by 
ominous  clouds  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  real  basis  of  com- 
parison between  works  that  are  as  utterly  dis- 
similar in  method  and  in  subject  as  the  produc- 
tions of  these  two  men.  But  for  all  that  there 
does  exist,  so  to  speak,  a  remote  spiritual  kinship 
between  them  by  virtue  of  their  irresistible  sense 
of  humour  and  their  gift  of  light,  witty  expression. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  speculate  upon  the  fate 
of  the  little  children  of  those  sections  of  the 
war  zone  that  for  four  years  have  endured  the 
brunt  of  the  titanic  conflict.  It  takes  no  un- 
usually active  imagination  to  realise  the  boundless 
extent  of  their  suffering;  to  picture  them  being 
driven  from  their  homes  or  forced  to  witness  the 
murder  of  their  parents,  ruthlessly  slain  before 
their  very  eyes.  No  rare  gift  of  fancy  is  needed 
to  see  them  fleeing  by  hundreds,  no,  by  thousands, 
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they  know  not  whither,  neglected,  tortured, 
starved.  The  vision  of  this  woeful  legion  sweeps 
on  endlessly,  and  as  it  passes  there  arises  an 
appalling  unison  of  sobs  and  moans,  broken  by 
shrieks  that  tell  of  the  bayonet's  thrust  or  of 
those  more  awful  tortures  inflicted  by  the  cruci- 
fiers  of  innocence.  We  know  by  incontrovertible 
testimony  that  these  things  are.  And  yet, 
mercifully,  we  know,  too,  that  despite  all  the 
pain  and  grief  that  may  be  laden  upon  the  heart 
of  childhood,  its  buoyancy,  its  blessed  forgetful- 
ness,  its  merriment,  must  inevitably  flash  out 
again  and  again. 

It  is  just  this  flash  that  illumines  Poulbot's 
drawings.  He  has  disregarded  the  dreadful 
horrors  the  war  has  made  so  customary  to  the 
children  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  has  infused 
into  his  work  a  degree  of  light-heartedness  and  fun 
that  gives  it  enduring  charm.  Does  not  the 
civilised  world  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this?  It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  those  who 
look  back  of  surface  manifestations,  there  is  a 
sinister  suggestion  in  these  drawings,  as  there 
must  be  in  every  effective  comment  on  the  war, 
for  the  Iwckground  of  tragedy  may  only  be  veiled, 
not  hidden.  But  that  is  purely  an  inferential 
quality  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  devoid  of  the 
slightest  morbidity.  The  fact  that  it  is  present, 
indeed,  really  makes  the  humour  the  braver,  the 
more  trenchant. 

Poulbot's  work,  like  all  good  art,  is  significant 
of  many  things  other  than  that  for  which  it 
actually  stands.  It  is  extremely  sophisticated 
and  at  the  same  time  naive,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  accuracy  with  which  it  portrays  juvenile 
tyj>e  and  its  characteristics  give  it  immediate 
appeal. 

Only  a  man  jxxsscssing  abundant  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  childhood,  who  has  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  instincts— and  a  Frenchman  at  that— 
could  handle  these  subjects  the  way  Poultwt 
does.  Every  one  of  his  works  discloses  this 
understanding,  this  insight,  and  for  that  reason 
they  take  on  new  interest  from  a  psychological 
standpoint. 

The  characterisations  in  all  of  the  drawings 
are  masterfully  portrayed,  and  they  are  all  the 
more  effective  because  of  the  simplicity,  the 
directness  of  the  process.  The  same  childish 
types  appear  frequently  under  different  circum- 
stances and  in  different  surroundings,  yet  never- 
theless they  have  plenteous  variety.    In  no  more 
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conclusive  manner  does  the  artist  demonstrate 
his  comprehensive  powers  than  in  emphasising 
the  imitative  faculty  that  is  so  strongly  developed 
in  all  children.  In  practically  every  one  of  these 
cartoons,  the  youngsters  are  seen  devoting  them- 
selves to  games  that  reflect  the  fearful  business 
that  has  been  waged  about  them  for  so  long. 
Here,  a  group  of  tots  are  posing  as  invaders  or 
arc  about  to  engage  in  battle.  There,  a  dozen 
or  so  are  assuming  the  rdles  of  surgeons  and  nurses 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  are  pretending  to  dispose  of 
the  fate  of  prisoners. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  some  of  the  draw- 
ings which  is  the  more  impressive  factor,  humour 
or  pathos.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one  with  the 
caption  "II  aura  bouffd  du  Boche."  The  idea 
itself  is  delightfully  funny,  but  note  the  expression 
of  the  two  tiny  girls,  the  pitiful  devastation  of 
the  landscape!  And  who  could  gaze  at  poor 
little  "Fritz"  in  the  scene  depicting  the  prepara- 
tions for  battle  ("Nous  allons  livrer  la  Bataillc, 
etc.")  without  a  throb  of  pity?  This  vein  of 
pathos,  though,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
concomitant.  Sheer  comedy  is  frequently  en- 
countered, two  notable  examples  being  the 
cartoon  showing  the  Boche  regiment  that  has 
surrendered  to  two  urchins  manning  a  formidable 
stove-pipe  mounted  to  look  like  a  cannon,  and 
that  masterpiece  of  sly  humour  which  any  one 
else  would  have  made  essentially  vulgar,  "Sale 
Belgique!  Ach!  .  .  .  Voila  encore  qu'il  pleut.*' 
A  German  sentinel  stands  inside  his  box  cursing 
the  rains  of  Flanders  and  extending  his  hand  to 
see  if  the  rain  has  ceased.  Apparently  it  has, 
but  the  deception  is  maintained  by  an  urchin 
who  has  climbed  onto  the  roof  and  is  spitting 
into  the  open  hand  with  every  show  of  delight 
and  efficiency. 

Returning  again  to  the  serious  import  of  these 
works,  it  is  possible  to  invest  them  with  inspiring 
symbolic  attributes. 

Is  not  the  indomitable  spirit  that  vitalises  them, 
the  persistent  optimism,  the  sublime  determina- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  conditions — is  it  not  this 
spirit  that  apotheosises  France,  puts  her  upper- 
most in  our  love  and  veneration,  which  makes 
her  national  morale  blaze  like  a  steady,  unquench- 
able beacon  for  our  own  beloved  country  and  for 
her  other  Allies? 

While  Poulbot's  fame  was  firmly  fixed  in  France 
before  the  war  by  his  interpretations  of  the  gamin 
life  of  Paris,  naturally  his  reputation  has  been 
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greatly  increased  by  his  more  recent  work,  though 
surprisingly  little  so  far  has  been  written  about 
him  in  this  country.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions were  reproduced  from  originals  in  the 
possession  of  the  Canadian  Government,  being 
a  part  of  the  remarkable  collection  of  relics,  etc., 
assembled  by  Col.  A.  G.  Doughty,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Ottawa  and  Controller  of  Canadian  War 
Trophies,  for  the  Dominion's  proposed  War 
Trophy  Museum. 

This  collection  was  first  shown  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Liberty  Loan  exhibition  "Over 
There"  in  Baltimore,  the  nobly  beautiful  decora- 
tions for  which  were  devised  by  William  Gordon 
Beecher,  architect,  and  Edward  Berge,  sculptor. 

BUREAU  OF  ADVICE 
ON  PAINTINGS 

Mr.  Raymond  Wyer,  who  is  a  recognised 
authority,  will  give  special  attention  to  letters 
addressed  to  this  magazine  under  the  above 
heading. 
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It  would  not  be  extending  due  courtesy 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  if  we  were  to  repro- 
duce in  illustration  or  even  describe  the  beautiful 
statue  which  they  have  just  acquired  from  the 
Demotte  Galleries  and  which  will  be  illustrated 
and  authoritatively  explained  in  their  October 
Bulletin.  We  merely  wish  to  record  our  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Museum  has  bought  a  highly  impor- 
tant example  of  Gothic  art  such  as  is  seen  but 
rarely  on  this  side,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  injudiciously  warned  against  buying  art. 

The  two  other  examples  from  the  same  Galleries 
illustrated  on  pages  xxv-vi,  arc  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance. The  Saint  George  is  carved  in  stone, 
fifteenth-century  school  of  Bourgogne,  and  comes 
from  the  chapel  of  Arnay  le  Due.  It  is  forty- 
three  inches  high.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  fifty-one 
inches,  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
school  of  L'  He  de  France,  from  the  collection  of 
M.  Piqueret,  who  was  Vicar  of  the  Church  of 
Vernouillet,  near  Paris.  The  Virgin  has  that  be- 
wildering smile  that  thirteenth-century  statuary 
so  much  more  often  depicts. 
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HE  CHALLENGE 

BY  GEORGE  F.  EVANS 


I  have  read  in  the  daily  paper  of  an 
artist  killed  in  the  war.    I  pick  up  an 
art  magazine  and  read  that  the  summer  camps 
for  painting  will  go  on  as  usual.    I  ask,  "What 
good  are  these  camps  now?" 

I  read  in  the  paper  of  an  Italian  poet  who  has 
led  a  charge  in  battle.  I  turn  to  the  bulletin  of  a 
college  and  see  that  next  year  the  course  on 
versification  will  be  given  as  before.  I  ask, 
"What  good  are  such  courses  now?" 

What  is  the  place  of  Art  nowadays,  we  may 
well  ask.  Is  Art  to  go  its  old  way;  or  is  it  to 
forsake  its  way  and  take  part  in  the  world's 
business?   What  good  arc  the  arts  now? 

These  are  imi»atient  times.  We  demand  im- 
mediate resnlts.  We  want  everything  done  up 
in  haste,  and  we  challenge  things  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  directly  aiding  the  Government. 

But  let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  not  totally  mis- 
understand the  answer  that  is  returned  to  our 
challenge.  Perhaps  the  one  whom  we  challenge 
shows  mediate  rather  than  immediate  results  for 
his  work.  The  dancer  who  can  cheer  the  soldiers 
in  a  Paris  hospital  is  doing  something  valuable. 
Let  us  go  about  in  these  days  not  merely  saying, 
"What  are  you  making?"  but  saying  rather, 
"  What  are  you  cultivating?  "  We  can't  all  make 
ships;  some  of  us  can  make  better  gardens.  We 
can't  all  make  gardens;  some  arc  better  cultivators 
of  men's  spirits.  What  we  need  to  \x  sure  of  is 
that  our  work  is  leading  to  something  worth  the 
time  it  is  taking  us  in  this  impatient  hour.  All 
hours  of  life  might  well  be  impatient  hours.  It 
takes  a  season  like  the  present  to  show  us  the 
value  of  time  spent. 

The  value  of  Art  lies  in  its  cultivating  an 
appreciation  of  higher  than  ordinary  values  If 
painting  and  poetry  do  this,  let  them  go  on. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  we  needed  more  an 
understanding  of  higher  values.  The  art  camps 
may  go  on  this  summer  along  with  the  army 
camps.  I  suppose  there  are  some  artists  who 
would  not  make  good  fighting  men,  just  as  there 
are  fighting  men  who  would  not  make  good 
artists.  Art  can  help  in  the  day's  work  as  surely 
as  can  Religion.  But  let  each  artist  be  very  sure 
that  he  can  help  men  better  by  his  art  than  in 
other  ways.  Woe  to  him  if  he  pursues  a  cheap  art 
and  pays  for  it  with  the  life  of  a  friend. 
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A CORRECTED  SLOGAN 
People  and  events  move  so  swiftly 
in  this  kaleidoscopic  whirligig  called 
life  that  there  is  only  time  found  for 
action,  very  little  for  thought;  but  as  action  can 
only  follow  thought,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  few 
people  have  to  be  thinkers,  and  the  daily  press 
extends  canned  thought  to  the  people.  For  a 
few  cents  a  day,  Mr.  Average  Citizen  fills  up  on 
morning  and  evening  press  platitudes,  assimilating 
easily  digestible  slogans  without  any  analysis  or 
mental  enquiry.  Some  slogans  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  wisdom  in  a  nutshell,  others  are  untrue 
and  pernicious.  The  war-time  slogan  that  calls 
particularly  for  our  condemnation  is  one  that  for- 
bids you  to  buy  art  as  though  the  acquisition  of 
art  objects  would  be  hurtful  to  our  main  object — 
the  winning  of  the  war.  This  doctrine  is  fool- 
ishly supported  by  many  people  who  conse- 
quently regard  this  absurd  and  wicked  advice  as 
truth  because  the  papers  say  so,  and  they  even 
see  it  in  big  type  on  the  advertising  curtain  of  the 
movies.  Some  who  still  buy  art  objects  have  not 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  purchase 
stealthily,  making  it  a  condition  that  the  sale 
shall  not  be  mentioned. 

When  an  institution  like  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  comes  out  boldly  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  art,  there  is  firm  evi- 
dence of  thinking  with  consequent  disavowal  of 
the  slogan.  To  buy  French  art  tt>-day,  far  from 
doing  harm,  Is  doing  inconceivable  good  by  replen- 
ishing her  war-worn  coffers.  France  has  no 
manufactories  now,  nothing  to  export  but  her 
art.  The  statuary  and  other  treasures  sent  to 
New  York  are  literally  rescued  from  the  ashes  of 
her  devastated  provinces.  Many  costly  pieces 
have  been  purchased  al*>ut  Chateau-Thierry, 
Rheims  and  Verdun,  and  thus  snatched  from 
pillage  or  destruction.  Not  only  is  precious  art 
saved  to  the  world  but  the  money  goes  to  French 
towns  that  need  it  sorely.  Though  showing  in 
our  illustrations  some  beautiful  examples  of 
Gothic  art  from  the  Dcmotle  Galleries,  this  is  not 
a  plea  to  buy  from  any  one  dealer— it  is  a  plea 
to  buy  French  art  from  any  source  and  the  plea 
extends  to  art  of  all  kinds,  especially  American 
art.  "Now  is  the  time  to  buy  art,"  is  the 
amended  slogan  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
time  to  think  it  over  will  see  where  truth  and 
expediency  meet. 
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N    BEAVER    STREET    NEAR  THE 
BAITER  Y 

BY  JESSIE  LEMONT 


[EDITOR'S  XOTE:—Tht  fotlotrimg  article 
was  Written  be/ore  the  artist's  second  entry  into  the 
war  which  had  a  fatal  ending.  Lieutenant  Etlward 
Michael  McKey  was  attached  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  ami  performing  most  dangerous  tasks 
when  a  shell  killed  him  on  June  15th  at  .San  Dona 
di  Piave.  He  had  served  in  the  opening  months 
of  the  war  as  one  of  the  Jirst  ten  ambulance  drivers 
attached  to  the  French  army  in  Paris.] 

Thk  Battery  ever  conjures  up  the  picturesque 
past.    The  continuous  stream  of  people  surges 


to  and  fro:  a  dark -eyed  Italian  boy  dangles  his 
bare  legs  over  the  water's  edge;  a  French  girl  sits 
on  a  bench  with  far  gaze  looking  out  seaward; 
a  Scandinavian  lad  with  fair  hair  blown  back 
by  the  wind  stands  in  the  prow  of  a  small  boat; 
vessels  ride  the  waves  with  white  sails  flapping 
and  expanding  in  the  gale;  great  ships  lie  at  anchor 
flying  flags  of  many  nations,  and  dominating  all 
stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  torch  held 
aloft— in  spite  of  criticism, a  stirring  figure,  symbol 
of  a  hope  whose  torch  shall  light  the  world. 

The  Battery  holds  the  thrill  of  home-coming 
on  a  great  ship  from  the  old  world  when  Liberty 
rises  magically  from  the  sea  through  the  gray 
morning  mist,  and  the  Woolworth  Tower  and 
buildings  fronting  New  York  harbour  take  form 
like  a  new-world  Valhalla,  blending  into  one 
splendid  whole  like  a  giant  castle  of  old. 

West  of  the  Battery,  away  from  the  water- 
front and  facing  the  Bowling  Green,  stands  the 
monumental  pile  of  the  Customs  Building  with 
Daniel  Chester  French's  great  sculptural  groups 
guarding  the  entrance.  These  groups  fittingly 
typify  the  hereditary  sources  of  the  many  |)eoplcs 
that  pass  up  its  steps.  The  Bowling  Green 
broadens  out  in  a  large  square  in  front  of  the 
building;  in  the  centre  stands  the  statue  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  Florentine  for  whom 
America  was  named.  To  the  west  flagstones  curve 
a  block  and  a  half  toward  the  narrow  street 
that  extentls  four  blocks  and  is  designated 
on  the  lamp-posts  as  "Beaver  Street."  Here 
tower  high  office  buildings  which  in  the  narrow 
street  seem  almost  to  meet  at  their  topmost 
stories  where  the  windows  are  veiled  by  floating 
white  clouds  of  smoke  that  dissolve  and  disappear 
in  the  dim  gray  cavern  as  in  a  mountain  gorge. 
New  Street  stretches  two  blocks  to  the  left  and 
ends  in  a  blind  alley  and  on  the  right  extends  a 
half  block  into  the  cortile  or  courtvard  of  the 
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/;/  Beaver  Street  near  the  Battery 


Produce  Exchange  Building,  the  original  site  of 
the  first  French  Huguenot  church  founded  in 
New  York  City. 

Looking  over  the  courtyard  are  the  gable 
windows  of  an  old  brick  building  that  fronts  on 
Beaver  Street.  The  entrance,  No.  iS,  is  at  the 
side  of  a  caf£  whose  foreign  name  and  appoint- 
ments give  the  street  a  touch  of  Italian  atmos- 
phere and  colour.  Within  the  building  are  four 
flights  of  carpctlcss  steps,  worn  and  sagging  a 
bit  toward  the  l>anister—  interesting  steps,  resem- 
bling those  in  some  old  English  inns  that  have  not 
been  torn  down  or  replaced  because  of  the  many 
noted  footsteps  that  have  passed  over  them. 

The  steps  mount  past  the  cafe  for  men,  past 
the  second-floor  cafe  for  ladies,  with  the  ceiling 
garlanded  with  ivy.  which  also  festoons  windows 
and  mantelpieces  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians. 
On,  up  to  the  fourth  and  topmost  floor,  where  the 
hallway  leads  to  a  large  airy,  room  recently  used 
as  a  studio  by  Edward  Michael  McKcy,  who  not 
long  since  returned  to  New  York  City  after  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Continent. 

This  was  j>erhaps  the  first  studio  established 
in  Beaver  Street.  The  artist  happened  one  day 
upon  the  old  brick  building  with  the  top  floor 
"To  Let"  which  overlooked  the  court  where  had 
stood  the  primitive  Huguenot  church,  where 
there  came  through  the  gable  windows  a  whiff  of 
the  salt  tang  of  the  sea,  where  narrow  gray  caverns 
extended  between  perpendicular  walls  of  twenty- 
story  buildings,  and  where  the  dome  at  the  end  of 
Beaver  Street  glinted  in  the  morning  sun.  Here, 
in  other  words,  was  Old  New  York,  here  was 
quaintness,  picturesqueness,  foreignness,  "atmos- 
phere/' And  thus  Beaver  Street  became  the 
habitat  of  a  painter. 

McKey's  art  put  forth  its  first  slender  shoots 
in  the  Sibley  House— the  oldest  stone  house  in 
Minnesota-  which  many  years  back  was  the 
residence  of  General  Sibley  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  an 
historic  figure  in  Minnesota.  Burl  Harwood,  a 
Western  painter,  organised  a  summer  art  school 
for  out-of-door  painting  in  this  house  in  the 
half-Indian  and  half-French  town  of  Mendota, 
about  ten  miles  from  Minneapolis.  Edward 
McKey  attended  this  school  during  the  summer 
months — he  was  then  about  eighteen.  His  in- 
structor was  Miss  Ina  Barber,  a  Southern  woman 
of  talent,  who  awakened  the  lad's  first  keen 
interest  in  colour  and  composition.    A  scholar- 
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ship  was  won  and  Edward  McKey  went  to  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  remained 
l>erha[>s  a  year  and  a  half.  After  that  he  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  painted  independently 
in  his  own  studios;  then  came  Paris,  Rome 
and  many  other  foreign  cities.  Two  years  in  the 
Western  art  schools  was  the  only  instruction  or 
e.xjKTience  that  Edward  McKey  had  in  art  schools 
or  academies.  Like  Zuloaga,  he  might  have  said: 
"All  I  knew  of  the  Beaux-Arts  was  the  view  one 
has  of  it  from  the.windows  of  the  I/nivre." 

In  1008  McKey  went  again  to  Italy,  where  he 
worked  and  exhibited  until  1913.  When  war 
was  declared  he  returned  to  Paris  and  served  for 
six  months  in  the  Ambulance  Corps  lx-hind  the 
first  line  of  trenches,  where  he  won  the  Croix 
de  la  Guerre.    Then  he  returned  to  America. 

Two  interesting  impressions  of  men  at  the 
front  arc  life-size,  full-length  portraits  of  Mr. 
Robert  McClay  of  New  York  City  and  Baronc 
Amerigo  Serrao  of  Rome.  Mr.  McClay  was 
Mr.  McKey's  co-worker  in  the  ambulance  service 
in  France  during  six  months  at  the  battlefront. 

Mr.  McClay 's  portrait  shows  a  soldier  in  khaki 
uniform  with  brown  leather  cap.  belt  and  puttees, 
standing  against  a  shadowy  gray  background — a 
figure  erect  and  alert,  a  strong  face  with  blue  eyes 
both  keen  and  kind.  The  colour  key  is  pitched 
low,  the  handling  is  reserved  and  quiet. 

Barone  is  the  typical  Italian  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Piedmont i  Reatli,  clad  in  steel 
helmet  with  gold  horn  and  the  white  cross  on  black 
fur  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  a  blue  coat  with 
scarlet  collar  and  cuffs  and  silver  ornaments  and 
buttons,  olive-green  breeches  and  the  black  riding 
IxhiIs  of  the  cavalry.  The  right  hand  rests 
legerely  on  the  steel  sword,  the  left  holds  a  lighted 
cigarette.  The  colour  is  brilliant,  the  shadows 
are  laid  in  solidly,  the  entire  handling  is  as  daring 
as  the  figure  which  is  represented.  The  two 
[wrtraits  present  the  contrast  between  two  races, 
the  character  and  temperament  of  the  two  types. 

The  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mellon, 
daughter  of  Judge  Alexander  Humphrey  of 
Kentucky,  was  also  done  in  Rome.  Here  the 
colour  is  brilliant,  the  brushwork  broad  and 
striking.  The  picture  represents  a  Southern 
beauty  of  Spanish  type,  a  small,  finely  poised  head 
with  black  hair  parted  over  the  low  brows  and 
drawn  back  into  a  large  coil;  heavily  pencilled, 
arched  black  eyebrows  over  dark  Spanish  eyes 
and  charming  features.    The  figure  is  somewhat 
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small  and  daintily  aristocratic.  High  lights 
glimmer  over  the  salmon-coloured  silk  gown  and 
black  belt,  cuffs  and  neck  pendant  enamelled  in 
blue  and  silver.  A  black  satin  slipper  with  silver 
buckle  is  visible  l)eneath  the  skirt  or  apron  of 
white  lace.  The  most  delightful  touch  in  the 
whole  portrait  is  the  pose  of  the  arm  antl  hand. 
The  elbow  is  bent  and  from  it  flirts  a  ruffle  of  fine 
lace.  The  wrist,  loo,  is  bent;  the  ta|>ering 
ringers  rest  with  a  spreading  gesture  upon  the 
hip.  The  hand  is  a  delicious  bit  of  revelation  of 
subtle  fascination.  There  is  a  striking  use  of 
black  also  in  this  portrait  which  in  its  vivid 
picturesqueness  is  reminiscent  of  Zuloaga. 


McKey's  studio  in  Rome  where  these  portraits 
were  painted  and  first  exhibited  presented  an 
interesting  contrast  to  that  in  Beaver  Street.  It 
was  in  an  old  "casa"  on  the  Via  Marguta.  An 
alleyway  ran  from  this  street  into  a  square, 
grass-covered  court  shaded  at  the  far  end  by  a 
weeping-willow  tree  under  which  stood  an  antique 
marble  statue.  On  one  side  of  this  court  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Cercle  Artistico;  on  the  opposite 
side  was  the  gateway  and  loggia  to  McKey's 
garden.  In  one  corner  of  the  garden  stood  an 
old  Roman  stone  well  under  the  spreading  lx>ughs 
of  a  great  ilex  tree.  Here  the  nightingales  sang 
in  the  evening  and  the  moon  cast  fantastic  shad- 
ows through  the  branches.  The  garden  led  to 
the  studio — a  large,  long  stone-gray  room  with 
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windows  that  looked  up  over  the  Pincian  hills. 

Another  portrait  of  this  period  but  in  more 
sombre  key  is  that  of  an  old  Roman  shepherd 
who  came  at  times  to  the  Via  Marguta.  Quiet 
and  full  of  repose,  the  Roman  Camjwgna  seems  to 
stretch  out  behind  this  old  shepherd,  the  restful- 
ness  of  the  close  of  day  seems  to  fall  upon  his 
white  hair.  The  brown-cloaked  figure  sits  against 
a  brown  background  that  deepens  into  dark 
shadows.  The  painting  is  sm<x)th,  the  colour  is  a 
monochrome  of  browns.  The  picture  has  a  quiet 
austerity.  This  figure  might  have  wandered 
down  from  some  old  monastery.   The  fine- 
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featured  Roman  face  is  bent  in  thought  or  dreams, 
for  these  shepherds,  though  unlettered,  are  often 
poets  of  the  soil.  Here,  too,  the  hands  are 
interesting — old,  brown,  gnarled  hands,  hardened 
with  toil  but  now  at  rest,  one  upon  the  shepherd's 
staff,  the  other  relaxed  upon  his  knee. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  McKey's 
work  is  his  unobtrusive  but  significant  treatment 
of  hands.  They  portray  character,  mood,  emotion, 
temperament.  The  hands  of  Mrs.  Mellon,  with 
their  magnetic,  pointed  finger-tips,  are  like  those 
of  Nazimova  when  she  plays  Hedda  Gabler,  or 
they  might  belong  to  Lolita  Soriana.  The  hands 
of  Barone  Serrao  are  careless,  debonair  in  their 
gesture;  the  hands  of  Mr.  McCIay  strong,  ten- 
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acious;  the  hands  of  the  girl  in  Fairy  Tales  are 
young,  impulsive,  full  of  wonder.  The  hands  of 
Mrs.  Woolcy,  seen  through  a  filmy  white  tulle 
or  illusion  scarf,  the  left  raised  in  a  gesture  toward 
the  back  of  the  picture  as  though  she  were  about 
to  part  or  brush  aside  some  invisible  curtain, 
convey  something  elusive,  mystic,  that  accords 
with  the  tall  figure  which  moves  into  the  canvas 
with  a  backward  turn  of  the  head  and  face.  The 
figure  does  not  come  forward,  it  retreats  into  the 
shadowy  gray  of  the  background,  the  hand  has 
already  partly  disappeared  into  the  shadows. 

Kainer  Maria  Rilke  in  his  book  on  August 
Rodin  says  in  writing  of  this  sculptor's  mastery 
of  the  moods  of  hands:  "  Hands  are  a  complicated 
organism,  a  delta  into  which  many  divergent 
streams  of  life  rush  together  in  order  to  pour  them- 
selves into  the  great  storm  of  action.  There  is  a 
history  in  hands;  they  have  their  own  culture, 
their  particular  beauty;  one  concedes  them  the 
right  of  their  own  development,  their  own  needs, 
feelings,  caprices  and  tendernesses." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  this  significance  of 
hands  in  the  work  of  Edward  Michael  McKcy. 

MrKey,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Celt 
and  a  gipsy  love  of  roaming,  travelled  much  and 
resided  in  many  countries.  His  work,  influenced 
by  his  mode  of  life,  represented  no  one  style, 
no  fixed  method.  Some  of  the  pictures  have 
the  smooth  technique  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Italians;  some  have  a  broad,  vivid  brush  stroke 
that  is  intensely  modern.  The  j>ortrait  of  Mrs. 
Ben  tick,  with  its  simple  |*>se,  its  quiet  colours  ami 
trans|«trent  shadows,  retails  Dewing.  Mrs.  James 
Slillman,  with  veil  wound  about  her  hair,  with  a 
l«K)k  in  her  hand  and  ]>erhaps  symbolic  surround- 
ings, is  pre-Raphaelile  in  its  composition.  The 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Grace  Kendall,  a  slim 
child  in  a  black  frock,  standing  against  a  Whistler 
gray  background,  is  reminiscent  of  The  Girl 
Skipping  the  Rope.  Sea  Music,  a  woman  holding 
a  shell,  an  imaginative  canvas,  is  like  a  Besnard. 
Another  imaginative  painting  entitled  Spring  is 
delightful  in  its  rhythm  and  motion.  Against  a 
background  of  fleecy  clouds  with  patches  of  blue 
struggling  through,  with  veiled  light  reflected  on 
body  and  limbs  and  leaping,  dancing  feet,  the 
figure  is  caught  by  the  painter  in  an  ecstatic 
gesture  of  life.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sky  is 
chill  but  the  brown  earth  sends  its  warmth  up- 
ward and  thrills  the  young  body  with  the  quick- 
ening, the  awakening  of  spring. 
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Another  (Mirtrait  presents  the  head  of  a  man  of 
Norse  type  with  blond  hair  and  sea-blue  eyes  and 
colour  born  of  the  wind.  The  size  is  somewhat 
over  life  but  there  is  shown  great  fineness  as  well 
as  strength.  The  fine  head  and  noble  line  of  the 
throat  might  belong  to  a  young  viking.  The 
while  shirt  has  caught  a  tinge  of  blue-green  of  sky 
and  sea.  The  shadow  under  the  rolled-back  collar 
deepens  into  sea-green.  The  background  is  blue- 
green  with  the  shimmer  of  the  sea.  The  portrait 
has  an  opalescent  effect  of  light  and  colour  and  a 
quality  like  that  of  a  fresco.  It  recalls  the  sea 
pictures  of  Sorolla. 

McKey's  work  shows  imagination,  sureness  of 
touch,  good  draughtsmanship  and  colour  that  has 
depth  and  at  times  brilliance.  He  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  likeness  of  his  model  and 
reveals  an  individual  and  interesting  psychic 
quality.  His  men  and  women  are  personalities; 
they  possess  temperament  and  distinction. 

He  worked  with  great  verve  and  rapidity.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  gesture  of  the 
artist's  hands  while  at  work;  thev  became  en- 
dowed with  a  speech  of  their  own.  At  times  they 
touched  the  canvas  gently  with  the  brushes  and 
again  they  became  swift,  compelling,  and  struck 
the  canvas  with  broad,  imperious  strokes.  They 
were  in  their  movements  like  a  musician's  hands 
that  softly  ripple  through  the  A  ndanle  Cantabile 
or  sweep  into  the  crescendo  of  the  Largo  Maestoso. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Italy.  "  There  is  an 
old  villa  in  Florence,  high  and  remote."  said  he, 
"that  I  have  in  my  mind  where  I  shall  go  when 
I  am  old  and  where  I  shall  rest  when  I  die.  Amer- 
ica is  the  place  for  youth  but  the  Continent  is  the 
abiding-place  for  age.  There  the  old  are  respected 
and  revered.  I  have  always  felt  a  responsive 
throb  to  the  lines  of  Browning: 

"  'Oj)en  my  heart  and  you  will  see. 
Graved 'inside  of  it.  Italy.'  " 

When  the  artist  laid  aside  his  tools  we  de- 
scended the  staircase  and  juissed  out  into  the  dim 
street.  Two  blocks  away  the  lights  of  Fraunccs' 
Tavern  gleamed  through  the  dark,  and  we  bent 
our  steps  toward  the  old  house  that  filienne  de 
Lancey  built  in  1700  as  a  home  for  his  bride,  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Stephen  van  Cortland  I  and 
Gertrude  Schuyler  the  house  where  Washington 
bade  farewell  to  his  generals  in  178} — Fraunces' 
Tavern,  around  which  is  woven  the  history  and 
the  romance  of  a  j>ast  century. 
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Xkar  completion  and  shortly  to  hang  in  the 
club  house  is  a  large  picture  by  William  Howling, 
the  well-known  caricaturist,  who  signs  as  "Vim." 
The  picture  represents  the  principal  members 
standing  about  the  grounds  l*?low  the  building 
in  well-designed  groups— the  likenesses  are 
excellent  and  the  |ioses  very  characteristic. 
Howling  has  accomplished  a  very  difficult  task 
with  more  than  satisfactory  results,  assisted  a 
good  deal  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  members 
and  their  consequent  willingness  to  give  him 
sittings.  In  this  way  an  animated  picture  full 
of  life  and  movement  has  been  expressed.  Every- 
body is  doing  something,  laughing,  listening, 
explaining  or  loafing.  Very  different  from  the 
wooden  photographic  presentments  that  Frith. 
R.A..  and  others  have  accustomed  us  to  when  it 
comes  to  depicting  a  crowd. 


A 


NEW  MUSEUM 


Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Butler.  Junior,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  eventually  |x>ssess  the  handsome  museum 
now  under  construction  at  the  hands  of  the  well- 
known  architects,  Messrs.  Mckim,  Mead  & 
White.  The  building,  which  has  cost  half  a 
million  dollars  to  erect,  will  Ik-  ready  for  occupa- 
tion by  October. 

The  intention  of  this  art-lover  is  to  make  his 
collection  thoroughly  American  and  to  reserve 
one  gallery  for  passing  exhibitions.  This  is  a 
very  noteworthy  enterprise  and  of  intense  interest 
to  patrons  of  conteni|)orary  American  art.  For 
some  lime  past  Mr.  Butler  has  been  visiting  the 
studios  to  procure  good  examples  of  American 
art.  Paintings  by  great  artists  who  have  died, 
such  as  Winslow Homer  and  Inness,  also  take  their 
place  in  this  truly  American  assembly. 


HE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PICTURE  TALK." 


An  article  appeared  under  this  title  in  the 
three-column  section  of  our  May  is>ue  and  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Cliietigt)  Art  Institute,  whence  it  was  taken.  We 
beg  to  express  our  regrets  to  that  publication  for 
the  unintentional  slight. 
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PORTRAIT  RELIEFS  AND  COINS  IN 
LIFE  AND  ART 
BY  T.  SPICER-SIMSON 

During  the  last  few  years  the 
clUcerning  and  aesthetic  public  has  manifested  a 
considerable  interest  in  medallion  reliefs,  medals 
and  coins,  a  delicate  and  imaginative  form  of 
art,  which,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  much 
neglected.  For  this  reason  a  short  article  to 
encourage  this  sympathy  and  understanding 
should  be  welcomed  if  it  revealed  wherein 
medals  have  a  just  claim  to  especial  attention, 
a  claim  few  recognise  to-day,  and  the  majority 
through  ignorance  deny. 

Before  treating  the  subject  of  medals  in  detail, 
it  would  make  certain  aspects  of  the  art  clearer 
to  touch  upon  some  general  questions  that  prove 
our  aesthetic  tastes  are  determined  by  deeper  and 
more  elemental  emotions  than  any  produced  by 
the  influences  of  environment;  in  fact,  extend  far 
back  into  the  dim  vistas  of  time  and  are  sub- 
conscious forces  of  ancestral  derivation.  Colossal 
manifestations,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  primitive  human- 
ity and  still  affect  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the 
same  way.  As  man  gains  control  of  natural 
forces,  astonishment  or  wonder  takes  the  place  of 
fear,  which  in  turn  creates  a  feeling  of  admiration. 
This  sentiment  indicates  a  sympathy  towards  or 
for  some  spiritual  or  material  object.  To  most 
people's  minds,  sympathy  and  appreciation  are 
repeatedly  confused  with  understanding  or  the 
actual  fact  of  appreciation  is  considered  sufficient 
in  itself.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
large  objects  evoke  more  general  admiration  and 
that  the  appreciation  of  diminutive  objects  is 
infinitely  rarer.  To  be  stimulated  by  the  effect  as 
a  whole  in  the  Small  Arts,  and  not  become 
absorbed  in  the  detail  which  is  workmanship, 
or  the  anecdote  which  is  literature,  requires  the 
development  by  training  of  those  delicate  visual 
perceptions  of  rhythm  and  balance  which  arc 
dormant  in  most  people. 

Coins  and  medals  or  small  relief  portraiture 
have  flourished,  therefore,  as  a  High  Art  only 
when  mankind  attained  an  apogee  of  culture: 
ihe  fifth  century  Ix'fore  Christ,  when  Greece 
reached  her  highest  pinnacle  of  civilisation; 
when  Rome  became  the  world  empire;  and  then 
later  when  the  arts  burst  into  such  brilliant 
flower  during  the  Renaissance. 


Social  relations  changed  very  gradually  during 
the  golden  ages  of  Art.  Society  held  some  ideal 
which  it  expressed  through  the  artist's  instru- 
mentality; he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  analyse  or  philosophise  upon  his 
work  but  left  the  interpretation  to  those  who 
appreciated  his  handiwork.  To-day  few  men 
reflect  and  meditate  upon  immaterialities— so- 
called  useless  things— instead  their  energies  are 
employed,  even  out  of  actual  working  hours,  to 
make  their  economic,  social  or  political  positions 
more  secure  in  this  fast-changing  and  disintegrat- 
ing era.  The  artist  is  impelled  to  express  himself 
in  some  aesthetic  form  through  the  feeling  of  an 
individual  need  alone,  instead  of  being  inspired 
as  well  through  and  by  a  general  communal  ideal 
or  racial  necessity,  as  in  the  old  days.  Very  few 
of  our  contemporaries  believe  that  art  is  a  neces- 
sity in  daily  life.  The  majority  walk  blindly 
unappreciative  of  the  beautiful  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  spirit  of  things  and  it  is  the  privilege 
and  obligation  of  the  artist  to  deepen  people's 
vision  by  an  appeal  to  reason  as  well  as  sight. 
Higher,  less  materialistic  ideals  than  prevail  at 
present  would  thus  be  introduced  and  fostered, 
viz.,  that  a  work  of  art  can  exist  for  the  beauty  in 
itself  without  the  necessity  of  painting  a  moral 
or  adorning  a  tale.  Until  society  possesses  a 
greater  unity  and  places  a  higher  value  upon  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirit,  creating  thereby  an 
atmosphere  of  general  admiration  for  and  satis- 
faction in  the  things  of  the  mind,  men  will  not 
be  attuned  to  vibrate  with  the  eternal  verities. 

To  return  to  particulars.  Coins  in  the  form  of 
money  are  tokens  representing  the  value  of  objects 
and  were  invented  to  eliminate  the  clumsy  method 
of  exchanging  merchandise  itself.  Small-sized 
portrait  reliefs  in  circular  form  are  designated 
medals,  though  the  term  medal  to  the  popular 
mind  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  decoration  as  a 
reward.  In  fact,  art  terminology  has  been  the 
great  resource  of  the  smatterer  and  rhapsodist 
to  the  detriment  of  accurate  thought;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  Nature  ami  Art  as  used  in  this  article.  By 
the  term  Nature  is  implied  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  Universe,  and  by  Art,  man's  special 
use  of  the  visual  impressions  of  these  manifes- 
tations. 

Any  form  of  art  expression  that  persists  for 
centuries  must  have  some  basic  reason  for  its 
continuity,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  art  of 
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medals  and  coins.    Their  regular  established  form 
is  circular;  few  of  us  realise,  however,  this  contour 
has  not  been  chosen  because  it  is  the  traditional 
shape,  but  for  fundamentally  sensuous  and  espe- 
cially aesthetic  reasons.    An  object  tliat  is  to  Ijc 
much  handled  should,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to 
the  touch  and  have  no  asperities.     No  outline 
commands  the  interest  or  rivets  the  attention 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  circle,  which  is  the 
most  important  factor  if  we  consider  the  diminu- 
tive scale  of  the  object,  where  all  attention 
must  be  directed  toward  the  subject  depicted 
and  away  from  the  outline.     A  circle  has  no 
angles,  no  irregularities,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  arrest  the  eye  on  any  particular  part  except 
that,  as  the  outline  is  equidistant  from  a  certain 
point  we  call  the  centre,  at  that  point  will  the  eye 
rest.    This  very  suitability  of  the  circular  form 
for  small  reliefs,  which  we  might  describe  as  its 
negativeness  or  inactiveness.  is  a  disadvantage 
if   the   human   element    is  lacking.  Hence, 
many  artists  instinctively  prefer  an  irregular,  or 
rectangular  shape  to   the  cold   fixity  of  the 
circle.    This,  however,  as  stated  before,  will  be 
detrimental    to    the    subject,    for    the  more 
irregular  the  outline  the  greater  the  emphasis 
upon  it  to  the  corresponding  detraction  of  the 
relief.    The  relief,  it  must  lie  conceded,  is  a  very 
important  factor,  for  without  it  the  coin  or 
medal  has  no  excuse  for  existence.    The  inscrip- 
tion, or  the  subject,  stamps  it;-  use.    Life  is 
movement  ami  change.    These  attributes  can 
and  should  l>e  recovered  by  the  artist  by  the 
relief,  the  division  of  space  and  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  the  composition,  just  as  within  certain 
confines  mankind  has  been  given  freedom  through 
the  use  of  his  intellect.    Man  is  not  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  chance;  through  the  strength  of  his 
emotions,  guided  by  the  intellect  and  expressed 
in  some  outward  form,  he  gains  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  human  attainment  in  Art.    Freedom  is 
necessary,  but  so  is  control,  to  make  that  complex 
being  Man.    Within  limits  clearly  defined,  all 
great  works  of  Art  conform  to  the  above  state- 
ment.   There  must  be  a  harmony  between  the 
object  depicted,  the  manner  in  which  it  i>  carried 
out,  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  and,  in 
certain  cases,  the  position  it  is  to  occupy. 

A  very  formal  geometrical  location  of  the 
aspect  of  realistically  treated  living  IxMlies,  and 
especially  if  represented  in  movement,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms;  a  feeling  of  discomfort  arises 
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because  life  is  action  and  pattern  immobility.  To 
repeat,  Nature  means  change,  irregularity,  un- 
conformity. If  we  wish  to  adapt  her  creations 
to  some  human  need,  use  or  preconceived  object 
of  our  own,  where  we  feel  the  necessity  for  balance, 
exact  division  or  pattern,  we  must  first  interpret 
the  thing  chosen  to  lie  depicted,  humouring  the 
material  in  which  it  is  to  be  translated  and, 
in  representing  the  subject,  consider  the  innate 
elements,  such  as  proportions,  movement  and 
line,  of  much  more  importance  than  photographic 
exactitude.  The  result  may  be  a  work  of  art, 
whereas,  the  exact  imitation,  never.  When  these 
qualities  are  emphasised,  spirit  and  matter 
harmonise,  and  homogeneity  with  diversity  arises, 
a  sense  of  oneness  with  parts  possessing  great 
variety,  the  transcendental  and  the  finite,  which 
together  are  always  found  in  the  highest  Art 
expressions  and  form  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  that  subtle  quality  we  call  Beauty. 
Consequently  the  circle  need  not  be  mathe- 
matically exact,  ami  the  subject  on  a  coin,  or 
medal,  as  designed  by  the  artist  should  not  be 
precisely  in  the  centre,  nor  conform  by  its  princi[>al 
lines  to  the  curve  of  the  circle,  if  it  is  desired  to 
impart  an  impression  of  something  vital,  living 
and  possessing  character. 

It  is  a  trite  fact  to  say  that  a  representation  of 
Nature  at  a  greatly  reduced  size  will  not  be  true 
even  to  her  outward  shell;  consequently  imitation, 
realism  or  truth  to  Nature  are  most  elastic  terms. 
It  sounds  like  romantic  fantasy  to  say  that 
Nature  can  be  coaxed  by  affectionate  observation 
to  disclose  the  greater  Truth,  her  inward  spirit . 
By  spirit  is  meant  something  that  the  exterior 
aspect  may  not  always  disclose,  such  qualities  as 
density,  softness,  hardness  or  elasticity,  not  the 
surface  texture.  The  sagging  or  festooning  of 
cloth,  for  example,  is  so  much  more  significant 
as  revealing  the  spirit  of  this  particular  material 
than  its  rough  or  smooth  surface  or  the  pattern 
on  it.  The  texture,  colour  and  sometimes  pattern 
are  common  properties  of  all  objects,  but  the  lines 
of  draperies  speak  for  it  alone.  A  deeper  truth 
may  thus  be  attained  through  emblematic  repre- 
sentation than  by  direct  illustration  and  the  artist 
becomes  a  poet  as  well  as  an  artisan.  Kven  from 
the  modern  practical  standpoint,  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  symbols  should  have  become  almost  a 
dead  language;  only  a  few  remain  that  are  under- 
stood by  the  general  public:  the  flag,  the  cross,  the 
dove,  and  so  on.    The  lion,  denoting  courage. 
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the  anchor,  hope,  and  many  other  pretty  conceits 
have  practically  vanished,  though  they  stand  for 
an  international  language.  When  society  settles 
into  a  more  stable  form  than  exists  at  present,  a 
general  moral  and  sincere  ideal  will  be  found 
permeating  it.  Emblems  will  then  be  both 
resuscitated  and  reinvented  to  express  this  new 
form  of  relationship  between  men.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  the  modern  attitude  towards 
most  emblematic  figures,  it  may  lie  just  as  well 
not  to  throw  over  entirely  a  language  that  was 
once  more  easily  understood  by  different  races 
than  the  spoken  word. 

Portrait  medallions  or  medals  must  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  person  portrayed  than  pictorial  subjects, 
compositions  or  designs  representing  something 
less  personal.  Balance  must  l>e  obtained  with- 
out too  much  formality  of  pattern  or  disharmony 
results  between  the  realism  of  the  face  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  space  allotted 
to  it.  The  great  artist  adapts  the  sitter's 
characteristics  and  transmutes  them  by  his 
intellectual  perception  of  form  into  something 
more  direct  and  tangible  than  possibly  what  is 
before  him,  yet  in  harmony  with  the  psychology 
of  the  person  portrayed.  It  requires  great  dis- 
crimination to  feel  just  to  what  degree  formality, 
another  term  for  order  and  design,  should  be 
carried  and  realism  sacrificed  so  that  the  subject 
will  still  possess  that  changeable  emotional  quality 
we  call  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  individual,  which  in 
portraits  is  surely  of  more  importance  than  the 
exterior  shell,  may  lie  suggested  before  a  single 
feature  of  the  face  is  shown.  For  instance,  by 
the  relief  projection.  A  vigorous  relief  would 
hardly  be  suitable  for  a  poet,  unless  he  were  a 
Walt  Whitman;  or  a  delicate  low  relief  for  a 
General  Grant;  mass  gives  an  impression  of 
strength  and  aggressiveness,  whereas,  slight 
relief,  where  the  background  and  subject  melt 
together,  imparts  a  sensation  of  subtlety  and  tran- 
quillity indicating  subjective,  reflective  and  tender 
qualities.  The  space  the  head  fills  in  the  circle, 
the  position  it  occupies  near  or  away  from  the 
outline,  with  or  without  shoulders,  may  be  used 
to  emphasise  the  character  of  the  sitter,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  The  style  of  the  letter- 
ing, its  size  and  position,  will  also  influence  the 
onlooker's  judgment  as  to  the  psychology  of  the 
person  portrayed.    With  all  these  points  to  be 


taken  into  consideration  by  the  good  portrait 
medallist,  he  must  yet  not  lose  the  primary  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  relief,  which  is  decorative: 
a  quality  generally  gauged  when  interest  is  dis- 
played in  the  medal  by  others  than  friends  of  the 
sitter!   This  should  be  the  ideal  of  all  artists. 

In  coins  and  medals  of  some  commemorative 
aim,  this  particularity  is  most  essential.  Here 
the  problem  to  be  solved  differs,  for  the  coin  or 
medal  of  this  class  is  generally  struck  in  metal 
from  steel  dies,  and  smaller  than  cast  relief 
portraits.  Nearly  all  portrait  medals  are  modelled 
in  wax  or  some  plastic  material,  then  cast  in 
plaster,  from  which  the  definite  article  is  either 
produced  by  electric  deposit  processes  or  cast  in 
lead,  bronze,  silver  or  gold.  At  the  smaller  scale, 
the  use  of  different  relief  to  express  individual 
spiritual  characteristics  could  not  be  grasped,  for 
the  eye  does  not  properly  visualise  a  tiny  low 
relief.  There  is  a  point  where  the  visual  impres- 
sion is  nil  and  the  surface  relief  quickly  worn 
away  by  handling.  Comparatively  high  relief  on 
small  coins  lias  the  practical  advantage  of  dur- 
ability and  legibility  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  appeal. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  how  is  it  that 
our  modem  coinage  lacks  in  this  particular  when 
modern  artists  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  old 
Greek  coins  and  have  them  as  examples  and  as 
sources  of  inspiration.  Many  people  criticise  our 
currency  for  its  lack  of  these  qualities  and  by 
doing  so  show  that  the  exigencies  of  modern  com- 
mercial society  are  not  commonly  understood.  A 
very  definite  requirement  to-day  is  that  money 
should  stack,  i.e.,  one  coin  stand  on  top  of  the 
other.  Weight  is  an  undesirable  factor  too;  yet, 
for  striking  in  bold  relief,  thickness  is  essential. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  modern  medallist  or  die-cutter;  he 
lies  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;  is  not 
|>ermitted  the  thickness  necessary  for  high  relief, 
t>ecause  of  stacking  and  weight,  yet  low  relief, 
though  it  will  stack  properly,  has  the  great 
drawlmck  of  becoming  illegible  within  a  short 
time.  Very  naturally  it  is  asked,  Can  a  coin  that 
is  both  artistic  and  practical  be  evolved,  or  is 
that  an  unattainable  ideal  now-a-days?  Following 
along  the  old  lines  would  be  impossible,  and  there- 
fore all  precedents  must  be  laid  aside.  A  novel 
attempt  was  made  in  the  gold  two-and-a-half- 
dollar  piece,  where  the  metal  has  been  deeply 
incised  and  the  form  found  lielow  the  level  of  the 
background,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Kgyp- 
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tian  low  relief.  But  to  give  harmony  between 
the  subject  depicted  and  the  method  of  produc- 
tion the  treatment  should  not  be  realistic,  as  it  is 
in  this  coin,  for  the  harsh  and  forward-projecting 
outline  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature;  consequently 
a  decorative  interpretation  or  adaptation  is 
imperative.  An  effect  something  like  the  spark- 
ling Gothic  seals  should  be  the  result. 

Another  technical  consideration  is  the  enormous 
stress  on  steel  dies  striking  millions  of  pieces. 
The  dies  will  have  to  be  constantly  renewed  if 
the  principal  relief  projections  coincide  on  the 
different  sides  of  the  coin,  whereas,  by  alternating 
the  relief  as  much  as  possible,  the  hollow  on  the 
obverse  to  be  the  relief  on  the  reverse,  and,  vice 
versa,  a  practical  means  is  found  to  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  dies.  To  a  government  mint  this  is 
of  immense  economic  value,  for  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America  the  small  currency  is  struck 
in  such  quantities  that  the  tower  surpassing  in 
height  all  other  New  York  buildings  may  be  said 
to  have  been  built  with  dimes  and  nickels! 

The  blow  of  a  modern  steel  press  is  so  powerful 
that  the  molecular  condition  of  the  metal  is 
affected  throughout,  which  is  easily  demonstrated. 

A  coin  of  which  one  surface  has  been  entirely 
effaced  by  usage,  or  purposely  effaced  with  a  file, 
Ls  heated  to  the  red-hot  point  before  being  with- 
drawn from  the  fire.  If  it  is  then  examined,  the 
original  design  will  be  visible  on  the  effaced  side. 
By  dropping  the  coin  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid 
and  leaving  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  examined 
with  the  light  at  a  certain  angle,  the  original 
design  becomes  visible.  The  metal  is  always 
unevenly  compressed;  in  the  first  experiment 
the  molecules  expand  to  their  original  state  and 
the  subject  upon  the  coin  becomes  legible,  though 
inversely,  the  most  compressed  parts,  i.e.,  the 
hollows,  will  l>e  seen  in  relief.  The  same  result 
is  procured  by  the  acid  test,  for  the  acid  eats 
away  the  surface  according  to  the  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  different  parts  of  the  metal. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  suitable  designs 
for  modern  coinage  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated, for  all  these  exigencies,  instead  of 
crushing  the  artist's  inspiration,  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  the  starting  point  for  some  original 
expression  in  art.  The  work  should  be  given  to 
the  man  who  admires  the  spirit  of  the  ancients, 
but  inspires  himself  from  Nature,  without  imitat- 
ing her  or  the  mannerisms  of  the  old  masters. 
The  necessity  of  building  with  clay  was  the  direct 
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cause  of  the  Assyrians  devising  the  round  arch, 
and  the  demand  for  higher  buildings,  the  letter 
to  express  the  people's  aspiration  toward  the 
heavens,  originated  Gothic  vault  construction. 
These  historical  instances  can  be  multiplied. 

The  reducing  machine  was  invented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  all 
early  work  was  made  without  its  aid.  Working 
directly  on  the  small  size,  the  die-cutter,  as  he  was 
called,  could  only  interpret  Nature's  forms  in  a 
simplified  manner,  consequently,  even  a  poor 
artist  was  less  likely  to  make  errors  of  scale.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  seize  any  but  the  principal 
or  characteristic  forms.  His  drawing  may  have 
been  incorrect,  but  a  greater  effect  of  harmony 
resulted  than  in  many  of  the  well-drawn  figures 
by  celebrated  artists  of  modern  times.  A  har- 
mony between  the  material  and  the  design,  a 
technical  sincerity,  and  a  definite  scale  beyond 
which  the  details  should  be  eliminated,  are  more 
essential  to  a  medal  or  coin  as  a  work  of  art  than 
either  beautiful  drawing,  accuracy  to  Nature,  or 
clever  technique.  When  a  figure  in  stone  gives 
an  impression  of  mass  there  is  harmony  between 
the  material  and  the  design.  Technical  sincerity 
means  that  the  work  of  art  should  bear  the  mark 
of  the  principal  tool  used.  The  term  scale  as  here 
used  means  interesting  proportions  between  one 
object  and  another  without  reference  to  their 
actual  relative  sizes,  for  it  is  more  important  to 
make  a  decorative  pattern  of  the  subject  than  to 
give  the  true  relative  proportions. 

All  early  struck  coins  and  medals  convey  a 
sense  of  their  method  of  growth  and  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  these  are  qualities 
to  be  found  in  all  great  works  of  art.  Handling 
or  technique  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  vital  means 
of  disclosing  the  human  element  of  feeling.  In 
certain  articles,  such  as  money  or  furniture,  where 
the  utilitarian  nature  of  the  object  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  aesthetic,  it  is  often  the  sole 
means  by  which  the  artist  can  express  his  person- 
ality. It  follows  logically  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  intermediary  processes  interposed 
between  the  artist  and  his  finished  work  the  less 
expressive  will  be  the  result  as  a  human  docu- 
ment. Consequently,  a  cast  medal  modelled  or 
cut  in  relief  of  the  same  size  as  the  finished  work 
and  a  struck  coin  cut  directly  in  the  steel  die  will 
give  the  finest  artistic  results.  This  does  not 
imply  that  mechanical  means  to  shorten  labor 
are  debarred,  but  the  artist  should  put  his  hand 
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to  his  work  again,  examine  the  result  and  correct 
sameness  of  surface  or  faults  in  scale  in  the  final 
size  of  the  object. 

Nearly  all  contemporary  coins  and  medals  are 
modelled  and  designed  in  large  dimensions  and 
produced  by  utilising  the  reducing  machine,  hence 
the  lifelessness  of  most  of  them.  Even  a  man 
like  Roty,  with  his  great  experience  and  genius, 
never  thoroughly  grasped  scale.  Chaplain  had 
an  instinctive  dread  of  a  great  difference  in  size 
between  the  model  and  the  reduction,  and  would 
carry  out  his  wax-relief  portraits  very  little  larger 
than  the  reductions  that  were  cast  in  bronze. 
The  mcxlem  necessity  for  speed  has  made  the 
reducing  machine  indispensable,  for  hand-cutting 
in  steel  is  a  long  process.  Steel-cutting  as  an 
artistic  trade  is  practically  dead,  but  a  conscien- 
tious artist  who  is  not  a  die-cutter  can  understand 
the  simplification  of  form  necessary  for  a  coin  and 
the  proper  scale  and  relationship  of  one  part  of  the 
design  to  another  by  making  a  small  model  the 
actual  size  of  the  finished  work, having  it  enlarged, 
and  give  the  decision  of  form  upon  this  enlarge- 
ment without  elalwrating  it.  When  reduced  again 
no  disappointment  ensues.  For  example,  hair  can 
not  be  copied  accurately,  even  life  size;  hence 
must  be  interpreted  in  strands.  Their  number 
should  decrease  as  the  size  of  the  medal  or  coin 
diminishes.  On  that  account  truth  to  actual 
relative  proportions  of  objects  or  their  parts 
must  Ik-  sacrificed  to  the  need  of  legibility  or  for 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  as  a  design.  An 
olive  leaf,  or  an  ear  of  corn,  may  be  of  the  same 
size  as  a  human  figure  on  a  medal  or  coin,  and 
will  be  both  decoratively  correct  and  express  the 
idea  in  a  better  way.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  the 
general  public  look  for  exact  copies  of  an  object 
even  when  the  representation  is  not  the  same  size 
as  Nature.  There  will  be  a  great  difference  in 
scale  between,  for  example,  a  living  eagle  and  its 
effigy  on  a  coin;  to  give  any  of  the  spirit  of  the 
bird,  its  strength  and  its  ferociousness — the 
proportions  which  give  character,  the  movement 
and  decorative  effect  become  so  much  more 
important  than  the  number  of  feathers  which  we 
leave  to  the  naturalist  to  enumerate.  As  they 
become  reduced  in  size,  the  feathers  might  Income 
so  microscopic  our  eye  would  be  unable  to  see 
them,  and  a  seemingly  smooth  surface  result. 
This  holds  true  of  the  details  of  a  man's  figure 
on  a  small  coin. 

The  time  will  com/:  when  humanity  will  realise 


that  truth  in  Art  is  relative;  that  Life,  being  a 
persistent  modification  and  variation,  our  progres- 
sive development  both  in  Life  and  Art  is  a  balance 
between  emotion  and  self-control.  Custom  and 
tradition  in  Art  connote  self-control  and  make 
a  living  Art  if  combined  with  innovation  and 
originality,  which  are  but  other  names  for  indi- 
viduality. Tradition  alone  can  not  keep  Art  alive 
any  more  than  the  exclusive  development  of 
individualism.  The  former  dies  of  inanition,  the 
latter  of  a  hectic  fever. 
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WHITEFIELD  COMING  TO 
OLD  PENN 
BY  H.  MERIAN  ALLEN 

Not  through  the  agency  of 
supernatural  revelation  will  sturdy  eighteenth- 
century  George  Whitefi  Id  appear  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless, 
the  triangular  sj>ace,  enclosed  by  the  dormitory 
buildings,  will  receive,  less  than  a  year  hence,  the 
eminent  Methodist  preacher,  wrought  in  bronze, 
it  is  true,  but  as  life-like  as  sculptor's  art  can 
make  him. 

While  Whitefield  was  visiting  Philadelphia 
during  his  sojourn  on  America's  shores,  1730-41, 
a  little  one-story  structure,  pretentiously  called 
"a  tabernacle."  was  erected  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets  to  accommodate  those  who  desired  to  hear 
the  sermons  of  this  magnetic  orator.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  movement  to  create  a  colony 
university,  fathered  by  Franklin,  the  quondam 
meeting-house  was  appropriated  as  a  nucleus  and 
the  first  classes  were  held  there.  To  the  fact  that 
the  famous  minister  is  thus  connected  with  the 
initial  existence  of  their  Alma  Mater,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  may  be  assigned  the  reason  why 
the  project  of  placing  a  statue  to  his  memory  on 
college  ground  was  prominently  agitated  by  the 
Methodist  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  during  191.1;.  Active 
co-operation  grew  out  of  this  discussion  and 
eventually  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  the  institu- 
tion's director  of  physical  education,  was  commis- 
sioned to  perform  the  work. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  ini|X)sing  building 
devoted  to  this  course  is  the  sculptor's  studio  and, 
at  the  present  time,  the  room  is  fairly  dominated 
by  the  large  clay  figure  receiving  the  last  touches 
so  that  it  may  soon  be  ready  for  the  intermediate 
plaster-cast  stage.  From  an  improvised  plat- 
form, the  slightly  parted  lips  give  the  impression 
of  a  man  about  to  speak.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  one  to  Ik*  closely  familiar  with  the 
life  of  this  remarkable  devotee  in  order  to  become 
immediately  sensible  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  artist  has  reproduced  not  only  zeal  but 
tremendous  vital  energy  as  well.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  his  address,  the  left  hand  is 
enthusiastically  uplifted,  while  the  right  clutches 
a  Bible,  with  two  fingers  thrust,  as  if  at  impulsive 
random,  through  the  pages.  The  cast  in  the  eye 
and  the  mole  on  the  cheek  are  l>oth  there,  but  they 
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are  forgotten  as  the  visitor  views  the  face  half- 
smiling  in  the  supreme  confidence  entertained  for 
that  which  is  on  the  point  of  utterance. 

Doctor  McKenzie  began  his  labours  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  He  went  to  London  and  Boston, 
scenes  of  so  many  stirring  incidents  in  the  noted 
divine's  evangelistic  career,  and  in  these  places 
sought  material  from  which  to  derive  inspiration. 
Books  dealing  with  this  interesting  personality 
were  not  difficult  to  obtain,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  everything  authentic  in 
the  line  of  portraiture.  Among  a  few  paintings 
examined,  only  one  appeared  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  living  subject. 
Neither  had  sculpture  been  busy  with  him.  The 
investigator  discovered  a  single  example  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  great  preacher's  presence  as 
it  gathered  shape  and  substance — a  small  unpre- 
tentous  bust  formed  from  Burslem  porcelain. 
However,  the  doctor  considered  it  valuable 
enough  to  have  a  plaster  cast  made,  and  from 
this  he  has  executed  the  fine  study  which,  in 
finished  state,  is  expected  to  be  unveiled  and 
presented  to  Pennsylvania  Academy  on  Alumni 
Day  in  June,  1910. 

Upon  being  asked  what  was  the  main  thought 
which  controlled  him  as  he  moulded  and  fashioned 
the  soft  clay,  he  answered:  "The  dynamic  force 
of  the  man.  The  figure  and  countenance  assumed 
to  me  from  the  start  the  personification  of 
energy."  The  sculptor  then  proceeded  to  explain 
that  he  had  chosen  the  younger  period  of  White- 
field's  life  because  he  had  accumulated  flesh 
during  his  later  years,  losing,  in  large  part,  the 
physical  symmetry  so  clearly  and  comprehensively 
indicative  of  his  nature  and  aims. 

It  is  small  wonder  not  only  that  Methodists 
but  a  non-sectarian  seat  of  learning,  held  n  great 
repute,  should  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  George  Whitefield;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
hand,  chosen  to  accomplish  this  object,  should 
surround  his  work  with  lively  enthusiasm.  Born 
at  Gloucester,  England,  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  from 
whom  he  inherited  little  or  nothing,  the  future 
exhorler  early  showed  signs  both  of  ambition  and 
indomitable  will.  After  a  grammar-school  prep- 
aration, he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
It  was  there  that  he  disclosed  the  voice  and  talents 
later  to  render  him  so  effective  as  a  speaker,  while 
it  was  also  at  Pembroke  lliat  he  |>erceived  his 
metier  through  association  with  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  though  he  later  ceased  co-operation  with 
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them  by  reason  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
which  he  accepted,  as  a  discip  c  of  Calvin,  and 
they  did  not.  He  died  at  Ncwburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1770,  and  at  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  fifty-six.  For  thirty-five  years  of  this 
span  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  with  eloquence,  power  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  The  length  and  breadth  of  his  native 
land  saw  and  felt  the  strength  of  his  endeavours 
as  did  the  New  World  also.  Seven  times  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  traversing  the  American 
provinces  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  drawing 
crowds  even-  t  me  he  spoke. 

The  creator  of  this  latest  memorial  deserves 
much  more  than  pass'ng  mention.  Though  of  an 
unassuming,  yet  eminently  pleasing,  personality, 
Doctor  McRcnzie  does  several  things  well,  and 
is  widely  heralded  not  alone  in  this  country  and 
Canada  but  beyond  the  seas.  Besides  being  a 
finished  sculptor,  he  paints  in  water-colours,  is 
active  in  the  medical  profession  and  the  author 


of  several  works  along  the  line  of  physical  develop- 
ment by  exercise.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  in  1015  he  served  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Coq>s  as  tem|x>rary  major.  He  is  a  native  of 
Almonte,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  having  just  passed  his  fiftieth  milestone. 
McGill  University,  at  Montreal,  gave  him  his 
degrees,  and  he  served  there  as  director  of 
physical  training  from  i8q6  to  1004,  coming  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  last-named  year. 

It  is  not  usual  to  discover  a  man  schooled  as  a 
physician  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of 
marked  artistic  gifts.  But  the  doctor  ascribes 
this  curious  anomaly,  in  part  at  least,  to  special- 
ising in  anatomy,  as  well  as  a  deep  admiration 
for  the  lines  of  the  male  form.  His  first  essay 
in  sculpture.  The  Sprinter,  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
youth  in  the  act  of  starting  on  a  race,  captured 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  since  then  he  has  exhibited 
there  on  several  occasions,  not  to  mention  oppor- 
tunities conferred  bv  the  Roval  Academy. 
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ASUSHI  TANAKA 

BY  L.  GEBHAK1)  CANN 


Yasusiii  Tanaka  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most   significant   personalities  on  the 
Pacific  slope  because  he  represents,  as  does  no 
other,  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  of  the  uncom- 
promising artist  in  an  indifferent  art-ignorant 


community — a  community  even  hostile;  he  shows 
the  moulding  power  of  the  creative  mentality  on 
such  a  community— the  helplessness  of  the  latter 
when  attacked  by  the  creative  force;  he  is  the 
most  striking  development  of  that  new  type,  the 
individual  transplanted  from  the  environment  of 
one  race  into  that  of  another  entirely  different; 
because  he  exemplifies,  as  does  no  other  in  this 
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part  of  the  world,  the  vision  one  race  may  bring 
to  another,  the  concrete  deepening  of  mental 
life  that  may  result  from  the  fusion  of  the  life 
and  the  cultures  of  two  races,and  the  universality 
and  leadership  which  necessarily  result,  in  spite 
of  every  opposition,  when  these  forces  are  focused 
by  genius.  Not  often  a  man  whose  inspiration 
is  the  bitter  strange  brew  of  the  main  source  of 
his  art,  and  who  is  furthermore  characteristically 
independent  and  of  the  high-strung,  insurgent 
temper  of  the  race  of  creators,  thrives  in  an 
isolated,  art-indifferent  community.  That  he 
does  is  proof  of  his  initial  force  and  is  promise  that 
the  impulse  will  mount  in  cumulative  strength  to 
surpass  all  obstacles.  Such  capacity  in  a  human 
being  is  the  authentic  sign  that  in  him  is  a  centre 
of  life,  a  vortex,  which  is  its  own  environment, 
which  through  its  energies  creates  environment 
for  others  who  live  by  its  radiations,  and  draws 
unto  itself  through  velocity  that  sustenance 
needed  for  its  perpetuation. 

A  being  of  this  inherent  resourcefulness  has 
markings  startling  and  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd;  but  these  markings,  though  they  apjjear, 
like  the  madness  of  Van  Gogh  and  the  morose- 
ness  of  Cezanne,  to  be  vices  to  the  medicore.  are 
none  the  less  virtues  virtues  that  give  signifi- 
cance to  his  genius.  The  reason  for  them  is 
native  to  his  creative  faculty.  To  epater  le  bour- 
geois is  not  wilful  on  his  |wt  but  constitutional. 

It  is  due  somewhat  to  geographical  and  political 
conditions  that  a  man  of  this  quality  should 
manifest  such  distinctive  and  dominating  in- 
dividuality in  a  town  like  Seattle  on  the  Pacific 
slope;  for  if  the  initial,  uncompromising  art  force, 
powerfully  asserting  itself  in  a  human  being,  is 
in  most  communities  a  signal  for  disdain,  if  not 
actual  suppression,  it  amounts — in  an  environ- 
ment given  over  to  commercial  appreciations— to 
misunderstanding,  ridicule,  a  neglect  more  brutal 
than  assault,  a  negative  circumambient  vacuity 
in  which  and  through  which  creative  life  cannot 
vibrate,  so  escapes  perforce  into  some  other,  more 
fostering  atmosphere;  or,  lacking  this  sturdiness. 
diminishes  to  the  fated  mass-reflexes  of  the 
locality. 

A  curious,  unnoticed,  significant  condition  to- 
day in  the  United  States  is  the  presence  within 
its  Inmlers  of  the  young  Nipponese  of  talent  or 
genius,  (especially  is  the  latter  significant  but 
unnoticed;  for  by  its  very  nature  genius  looks  to 
the  tribe  like  the  childish  play  of  one  apart,  about 
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to  be  lost  or  already  so.  The  conventional  herd 
hears  its  own  steady  trampling,  feels  its  compact 
strength  as  a  multiplicity,  against  which  the 
activity  of  one  aloof  seems,  if  not  intolerably 
freakish,  at  least,  sporadic.  When  this  isolated 
adventurer  is  not  merely  one  lost  out  of  the  native 
tribe  itself,  but  is  a  wanderer  from  an  alien 
nation  on  which  tribal  suj>erstition  has  placed  a 
naif  and  barbaric  taboo,  native  racial  conceit 
hardly  permits  so  much  as  a  look  askance  in  his 
direction.  Thus  it  is  that  quite  unknowing  we 
house  in  our  ramshackle  dwellings,  in  quarters 
once  fashionable  but  now  foreign,  fiery,  youthful 
spirits  out  of  the  East,  who  are  writing  ultra- 
modern poems;  comj>osing  and  producing  plays, 
also  ultra-modern;  painting  pictures  in  which  the 
congenital  instinct  of  the  Japanese  for  design  and 
colour  informs  the  assimilation  of  the  methods  of 
the  Flemish  and  French  schools,  and  modifies 
with  a  quite  unexpected  allure  the  forms  of  post- 
impressionism,  cubism  and  other  conlem]>orary 
expressions. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  young  men  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  painter  Yasushi  Tanaka.  Born 
near  Tokio  and  coming  to  this  country  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  is  by  affinity  and  develop- 
ment neither  Japanese  nor  American,  Oriental 
nor  Western.  He  belongs  to  that  species  of 
su|xrior  being,  a  few  representatives  of  which  are 
found  in  any  advanced  nation,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  kin  irrespective  of  race.  Such  folk, 
who  live  in  the  world  rather  than  in  any  particular 
country,  are  more  like  their  kin  than  like  the 
mediocre  of  their  birth-land. 

Tanaka  combines  with  singular  potency  innate 
Orientalism  and  acquired  Westernism.  He  has 
as  foundation  the  Oriental  profundity  of  life- 
understanding,  with  its  power  of  accepting  nature 
and  using  it  constructively,  quite  unknown  in  the 
West.  Added  to  this  Buddhistic  principle,  which 
is  part  of  the  unconscious,  conventional  existence 
of  the  East,  is  the  necessity  for  self-conscious- 
ness, the  delight  in  its  detailed  attainment, 
which  has  been  |K>intcd  out  as  the  aim  of 
Western  philosophy.  From  such  a  mixture, 
where  the  ingredients  express  the  urging*  of  a 
high-pressure  vital  impulse,  we  may  expect 
novel,  significant  achievement  along  whatever 
track  its  energies  drive.  Moreover,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  Japanese,  arising  from  an  his 
torical  art  stream,  will  produce  through  his  con- 
tact withOccidental  art  a  union  of  the  two  expre— 
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-ions  and  1  realisation  of  new  art  forms  Itased 
on  this  union  which  will  he  necessarily  different 
from  any  analogous  union  and  realisation  in  the 
artist  of  Kurope  or  America.  It  will  he  different 
and,  considering  the  relative  depth  of  the  two 
cultures,  a  purer,  more  extreme  development  of 
the  art  force.  A  merely  cursory  glance  at  the 
incalculable  debt  owed  by  French  art  and  its 
offspring,  since  the  time  of  the  Ue  Goncourts,  to 
the  design  and  colour  faculty  of  Japan  would 
repay  the  seeker  with  evidence. 


To  return  to  the  colonist  in  our  country,  it  is 
unfortunately  too  little  understood  that  the 
youth  who  is  thoroughly  transplanted  through 
educational  and  industrial  activities  here  is  no 
longer  a  typical  Japanese-.  He  belongs  to  the 
littoral  in  national  life  and,  like  that  tlora  and 
fauna  that  is  neither  of  land  nor  sea,  he  becomes 
a  distinctive  intermediate  variety. 

This  commingling  of  influences  out  of  Kast 
and  West  is  most  noticeable  in  his  colour  sense. 
Western  imitators  of  Japanese  art  surprise  us  by 
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the  crude  reds,  greens,  yellows  and  blues  they 
place  side  by  side.  They  regard  themselves  as 
displaying  a  developed  and  at  the  same  time 
Japanese  colour  appreciation  in  using  primal 
colours  in  their  costumes,  decorations  and  point- 
ings.   To  the  student  of  the  Jaj>ancsc  use  of  colour 


this  imitati\e  effort  is  puerile.  The  "daring" 
effect  of  the  Japanese  decorations  in  his  theatre 
and  his  prints  of  the  first  rank  is  due  to  his  pro- 
found grasp  of  colour  harmony  and  colour  grada- 
tion. Beginning  with  black,  he  produces  an 
effect  of  high  key,  of  striking  contrasts,  without 
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using  strident  colour.  An  analysis  of  his  work 
shows  subtle  harmonies  between  the  most  striking 
contrasts,  and  the  strong  effects  are  brought 
alxmt  through  richness  of  hue.  The  bright 
colour-  vibrate  against  blacks,  grays,  dull  greens 
and  mellow  whites,  hence  his  "daring"  effects, 
unlike  those  of  his  Western  followers.do  not  shock 


and  pain  refined  nerves.  On  the  contrary,  such 
sensitives  move  in  a  bath  of  colour,  fluid  and 
modified,  as  reflections  in  water.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  among  certain  Americans,  who  have 
doubtless  been  held  back  in  the  perception  and 
understanding  of  colour  through  the  Puritan  fear 
of  brilliancy,  that  the  Japanese  is  primitive  in  his 
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tonalities;  whereas,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  for  his  colour  perceptions  arc  so  highly 
evolved,  so  acute,  that  he  has  more  words  in  his 
language  by  which  he  expresses  tints  and  shades 
than  have  we. 

In  his  inherent  tact  about  colour  Tanaka  is 
Japanese.  Like  the  designers  for  the  theatre  of 
his  countrymen  and  for  the  colour  prints,  screens, 
fans,  etc.,  he  produces  through  colour  the  feeling 
of  ripe  fruit,  of  perfumed  atmosphere,  of  life 
lifled  to  ecstasy.  Colour  as  realised  by  him  is 
the  aclualising  of  the  intensesl  possible  moment 
of  existence,  it  is  a  summation  and  a  unifying  of 
consciousness.  Its  effect  is  frequently  high  key, 
but  on  analysis,  true  to  its  native  source,  its 
characteristic  is  found  to  be  harmony  in  contrast. 
He  is  especially  fond  of  a  certain  spring  green, 
the  yellowing  green  we  see  in  the  young  oak  leaf. 
This  hue  weaves  in  and  out  his  canvases  like 
April's  new  verdure  and  carries  its  hint  of  fra- 
grance and  sap.  About  scarlet,  a  soft,  clear, 
n>seate  shade  sometimes  seen  in  the  petals  of 
peonies,  he  shows  a  similar  sentiment. 

Through  colour  his  forms  attain  compelling 
vital  expressiveness.  By  an  exact  rendering  of 
spatial  relationships  in  colour  he  confers  a  life- 
quality  to  objects  startling  in  what  is  ordinarily 
called  realism.  His  aim  is  to  express  the  truth 
of  form,  to  earn,'  out  all  abstract  feeling  into 
sensuous  form;  and  he  ignores  that  purpose  of 
representation  which  directs  itself  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  functional  shapes.  His  form  is  const  ructed 
and  not  merely  suggested,  and  it  is  only  con- 
structed form  that  he  calls  art;  for,  in  his  own 
words,  '"Pure  form  is  the  real  meaning  of  art." 
Picture-making  he  regards  as  "thing-making," 
which  is  the  result  of  some  realised  form;  but  to 
him  it  is  not  art.  Thus  he  divides  his  work  into 
two  classes:  picture-making,  a  craft;  and  creative 
investigations,  that  is,  ART.  The  result  of  his 
constructive  faculty  is  an  evocation,  a  new  life 
which  imposes  itself  on  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  Like  all  genuine  art.  be  it  music, 
poetry,  or  painting,  this  evocation  carries  its 
amateur  by  immediate  and,  on  his  part,  un- 
conscious transmutation,  into  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  its  own. 

Like  all  the  young  strong  workers  to-day, 
Tanaka  approaches  his  art  as  a  painter  merely; 
he  cares  nothing  for  subject  as  such.  His  under- 
standing of  the  painter's  art  is  scientific:  technique 
does  not  begin  and  end;  it  is  his  art.  Technique 
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being  the  painter — he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  art— each  new  work  repre- 
sents the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  forward 
course  of  his  painting.  His  work  through  its 
accomplishment  is  a  promise,  a  becoming.  .  .  . 
Starting  with  Cezanne's  formula  of  the  unity  of 
colour  and  form,  his  universe  resolves  itself, 
through  sensuous  reaction,  into  a  world  of  colour. 
This  sensuous  reaction  accompanied  by  sharp 
analysis,  introspective  as  well  as  objective,  pene- 
trates into  the  secrets  of  colour  relationships, 
where  he  finds  ever  new  forms,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, ever  new  realisations  of  himself.  His  art 
is  himself  -a  realism  that  answers  progressively 
his  questioning  of  the  universe. 

His  philosophy  and  theory  being  as  they  are 
symptoms  of  the  fiery  impulse  of  creation, 
furnishing  it  also  with  combustion,  is  significant. 
Painting  is  an  adventure.  Each  new  work  is  a 
step  out  into  the  unknown;  like  all  adventurers, 
he  learns  much  from  the  chances  of  the  road  and 
the  result  of  the  undertaking.  Out  of  the  creative 
act  come  philosophy,  theory ;  these  do  not  precede 
it.  This  flexibility  of  mind  which  attains  formula: 
through  the  study  of  reality  is  typically  modern. 
It  accents  with  conscious  self-control  an  art  that 
springs  sjjonlaneously  out  of  the  wealth  of  nature. 
Again,  spontaneity,  understood  and  employed  as 
the  inventor  understands  and  employs  the  forces 
of  nature,  signals  the  vigour  and  the  power  of  the 
modem  conception  of  the  art  force.  Through 
these  new  realisations  of  sensuous  form  the  artist 
brings  into  being  new  truth;  his  art  is  constantly 
throwing  off  architectonically  a  structure  of  truth 
commensurate  with  his  life.  This  answers  the 
question,  obviously  inane,  yet  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  both  critics  and  artists,  as  to 
whether  a  painter  needs  brain.  The  painter  of 
significance,  the  man  who  adds  a  new  clement  to 
the  course  of  the  art  of  painting,  is  necessarily 
a  person  of  profound  mind.  He  thinks  searchingly 
and  cosmically  in  terms  of  his  technique. 

This  extreme  unity  of  existence,  starting  with 
the  fact  of  colour  and  winning  to  the  inevitable 
identity  of  life  and  truth,  constitutes  the  great- 
ness of  Tanaka's  character,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  his  art.  The  imj>act  of  an  art  that  is  a 
man's  entire  life  is  greater  than  the  im|»act  of  an 
art  that  is  a  luxury,  and  the  impact  of  a  focused 
life  is  greater  than  that  of  a  life  divided  between 
daily  existence  and  art.  The  result  of  this 
centring  is  an  execution  without  pretense  or 
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affectation.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  being,  it  carries  a  sting  of  sincerity 
frequently  repulsive  to  the  mediocre.  The  wo- 
man whose  mind  has  fatty  degeneration  through 
the  acquisition  of  catch-words,  untempered  by 
concrete  art  study,  cannot  endure  his  frank, 
clean,  non-sentimental  and  painterly  treatment  of 
the  female  figure.  She  is  accustomed  to  a  dirty 
sentimentalising  over  the  female,  to  an  altitude 
of  shame  before  her  and  ajMilogy  for  her,  which 
she  calls  reverence;  so  the  conception  of  the 
female  figure  as  object  merely,  a  realisation  of 
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colour  and  form  in  s]>atial  existence,  shocks  her 
by  its  naturalism.  Her  ineradicable  sense  of  the 
obscenity  of  woman's  function  obsesses  her  even 
in  the  presence  of  canvases  whose  realism  depends 
on  their  just  rendering  of  spatial  relationships. 
Because  of  this  curious  psychology  of  the  middle- 
class  woman  and  her  dominance  through  the 
woman's  club  in  provincial  art  circles,  Tanaka's 
work  has  often  l>cen  attacked  on  the  grounds 
of  morality. 

As  a  result  of  trouble  with  a  local  art  associa- 
tion over  an  exhibit  containing  nudes  that  were 
merely  workmanlike  studies  of  shapes  against 
backgrounds,  he  removed  his  canvases.  A  recent 
exhibit  was  moved  from  the  public  library  on  the 


complaint  of  a  clubwoman.  This  show  was 
housed  by  the  Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society.  The 
figures  that  had  outraged  the  guardian  of  public 
virtue  were  so  mild  in  suggestiveness,even  to  those 
seeking  it,  that  many  persons  who  visited  the 
Fine  Arts  rooms  merely  to  see  the  works  that 
the  newspapers  had  somewhat  facetiously  de- 
scribed turned  away  disappointed.  Determined 
to  give  them  a  genuine  "sensation,"  the  artist, 
at  a  subsequent  exhibition,  that  of  the  Japanese 
Art  Association,  labeled  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
The  Blue  Cat.  The  clubwomen  promptly  re- 
acted with  newspaper  interviews  in  which  they 
scored  him  for  his  lack  of  "reverence"  for  women 
and  accused  him  of  decadence;  and  a  fellow  artist, 
backing  them  up,  charged  him  with  "sensational- 
ism." In  the  meantime,  and  as  usual,  the  news- 
papers were  making  use  of  the  copy  furnished, 
and  the  last  ripple  of  the  excitement  and 
indignation  over  suggesting  the  similarity  between 
a  woman  and  a  cat  swished  in  no  lesser  town  than 
Boston  itself. 

At  this  last  exhibit,  the  first  one-man  show  to 
be  held  in  the  large  new  Seattle  Fine  Arts 
galleries,  the  chairman  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee, on  a  protest  from  several  members  of  the 
Society,  suggested  to  Tanaka  the  wisdom  of 
removing  from  the  walls  three  of  his  most  interest- 
ing figure-pieces,  on  the  ground  that  "American 
morals"  were  offended  by  his  crudely  realistic 
representation  of  the  female  figure.  (Parentheti- 
cally, it  may  be  said  that  two  of  these  particular 
paintings  revealed  the  artist's  success  in  the 
purely  decorative  use  of  the  human  body,  one 
of  them,  Ornaments,  being  considered  by  Tanaka 
himself  as  the  strongest  colour  decoration  among 
his  works.  The  third  j>ainting  was  a  very  piquant 
pose  of  an  Occidental  model  showing  that  Oriental 
curve  of  the  hips  much  used  now  in  our  aesthetic 
dance  postures. )  Tanaka  defended  nature  and 
the  artist's  right  to  co-ordinate  his  art  with 
nature  herself.  He  further  reminded  his  critics 
that  unless  America  were  a  "secluded  savage 
kingdom"  there  could  be  no  "American  standard 
of  morals."  Then  he  politely  offered  to  remove 
all  his  canvases  from  the  exhibition  rooms. 
Finding  that  he  sUx>d  inflexible  on  the  platform 
of  "All  or  nothing,"  the  Society  begged  him  not 
to  leave  their  rooms  bare,  so  the  entire  exhibit 
of  some  eighty-two  or  more  works  remained.  At 
the  end  of  the  show  a  man  of  recognised  authori- 
tative  art    judgment— a    well-known  critic 
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arrived  in  the  city  to  put  on  an  exhibit.  He 
was  unable  to  believe  that  so  varied  and  colour- 
ful a  display  as  Tanaka's,  representing  so  capa- 
bly as  it  did  the  individual  art  force  of  one 
man,  could  excite  anything  but  appreciation.  At 
this,  the  cavillers,  always  meek  before  authority, 
were  abashed  and  apologetic.  It  was,  moreover, 
noticeable  that  many  persons  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  gratified  that  a  Seattle  man 
should  be  doing  work  of  so  pungent  and  sincere 
a  character. 

At  the  Northwest  exhibit,  held  in  the  same 
galleries  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  Tanaka's 
wall  is  dominated  by  a  life-sized  nude  entitled 
The  North  Light.  Of  this  canvas,  the  same 
connoisseur  said:  "It  is  a  painting  that  any 
gallery  in  the  country  would  be  proud  to  show. 
It  alone  places  Seattle  on  the  artistic  map  of  the 
United  States." 

This  incident  shows  the  fight  all  artists  must 
make,  and  the  especially  intense  fight  the  artist 
from  another  land  and  race  must  make,  in 
American  provincial  communities,  where  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artist's  work  is  usually  a  matter  of  his 
social  politics  and  not  his  creative  gifts,  for 
recognition  of  "freedom  in  the  study  of  nature," 
as  Tanaka  himself  expressed  it  to  the  local  Fine 
Arts,  "and  freedom  in  the  true  and  sincere 
expression  of  that  study."  And  it  further  shows 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  the  genuine  art  force; 
for  the  genuine  art  force  grows  strong  through 
and  because  of  struggle. 

That  an  art  essentially  so  abstract  and  non- 
sentimental,  an  art  founded  on  pure  science, 
should  produce  this  effect  on  communities,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  superficiality  of  our  time  and 
country.  A  sincere,  coldly  rationalised  art  is 
branded  as  immoral,  while  the  salacious  tricks 
of  the  films  and  vaudeville  are  eyed  with  accept- 
ance. Here,  certainly,  the  relation  of  sex  to  art 
could  be  discussed,  were  it  not  a  separate  theme 
in  itself.  Until  we  reach  that  naif  and  sane 
acceptance  of  life  which  admits  male  and  female 
as  French  grammar  admits  gender,  and  the 
prudish  spinster  admits  flowers,  we  shall  be 
battling  with  purity  leagues,  censors,  vice  bri- 
gades, and  all  the  rest  of  the  organisations  of 
unpleasant  thinkers. 

Tanaka's  range  is  from  the  merely  sensuous 
art  of  picture-making  to  investigations  resembling 
Orphic  Cubism.  In  such  works  as  Color  Music, 
Hissing,  of  a  Silk  Skirl,  Sound  of  a  Country  Girl's 
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Voice,  Surf  Music,  he  has  translated  in  terms  of 
spatial  rhythm  emotions  produced  by  sound.  To 
the  writer  these  "translations"  are  so  successful 
as  to  cease  to  l>e  translations  but  a  new  art  form. 
In  the  psychological  series,  Akogare  (Psychic 
Cling  as  an  end  by  itself  ),  In  the  Region  of  Smile, 
Uarmonic  Co-existence  of  Softness  and  Fragrance, 
we  have  constructed  colour  form  that  disdains 
functional  imitation.  One  feels  that  such  new 
forms  dynamic  states  of  soul  have  compelled 
may  become  as  intelligible  as  the  forms  of  repre- 
sentative art. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  this  artist  that 
as  an  individual  centring  of  the  universal  art 
force  he  has  exerted  a  marked  educational 
influence  on  this  Northwest  community  where  he 
has  asserted  his  art  life.  Though  still  a  very 
young  man,  he  has  led  many  aspiring  souls  into 
the  joy  of  aesthetic  understanding.  So  universal 
a  character  always  leads,  and  though  the  people 
often  do  not  submit  consciously  to  the  leadership, 
are  even  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it,  they  yet 
cannot  escape  its  magnetism,  they  are  enveloped 
by  its  perfumed  atmosphere,  and  unconsciously 
they  follow  its  direction.  Thus  it  is  that  those 
involved  in  the  local  art  life  have  responded  to 
the  plastic  power  of  this  modern  personality. 

If  our  writers  on  economics  and  sociology 
should  dwell  for  a  serene  understanding  moment 
at  the  fountain  of  true  art,  they  would  write  less 
of  the  high  standard  of  living  as  based  on  money 
andrmore  of  the  high  standard  of  living  as  based 
on  the  adventures  of  thought  and  aesthetic  ecstasy; 
they  would  also  write  less  about  assimilating 
aliens  and  the  problem  of  "awakening  Asia" 
and  more  about  that  ceaseless  constructive 
amalgamation  of  East  and  West,  that  blending 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  through  the  art 
interchange,  and  that  delight  in  differences  of  the 
highly  evolved  mentality,  which  of  itself  can 
bring  equipoise  between  races  and  nations.  If 
these  same  sociologists  should  observe  with  a 
more  enlightened  attention  the  non-national, 
universal  characters  who  arc  here  and  there  to- 
day significantly  epitomising  in  living  indi- 
viduality the  fundamental  of  manifold  cultures, 
they  would  spend  less  time  compiling  statistics 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  fear  and  hatred 
motiving  commercial,  mediocre,  backward 
humanity. 

Art  is  the  great  conciliatory  force  on  our  planet 
and  the  artist  is  the  supreme  reconciler. 
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THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  ART 
COLLECTOR 
BY  DE  MAURICE 

Whkxkvfk  the  words  "art  collector" 
arc  pronounced  a  quaint  image  rises,  almost 
unconsciously,  before  my  mind.  It  is  the 
image  of  the  middle-aged  man,  contemplating 
intensely  an  object  of  art  which  he  holds  affec- 
tionately in  his  sensitive  fingers.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  paintings,  taj>estries,  sculptures — 
a  careful  selection  of  his  steadily  developing 
personal  taste,  gathered  from  the  most  distant 
points  of  the  world  in  years  of  indefatigable 
research.  He  loves  them  as  if  they  were  his 
children,  feels  the  individual  soul  of  each  through 
the  centuries.  The  day  he  adds  another  precious 
object,  passionately  coveted  for  years,  to  his 
jealously  guarded  treasures,  is  the  day  of  his 
greatest  joy;  and  should  he  ever  l>e  deprived  of 
one  of  them  by  a  cruel  accident  he  would  deplore 
this  loss  more  deeply  than  he  would  mourn  the 
death  of  a  kinsman. 

This  type  of  collector  is  by  no  means  mythi- 
cal nor  even  extinct.  He  is  very  frequent  in 
Europe,  especially  in  France;  why  should  he  be 
so  rare  in  this  country?  It  has  l>een  stated  that 
we  are  a  young  nation,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  exact  from  us  the  same  thorough  understanding 
as  from  a  race  for  centuries  imbued  with  artistic 
sensibility  as  the  French.  But  which  standard 
should  we  apply  if  not  the  highest?  Should  we 
not  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  using  any  other 
one,  no  matter  how  short  our  accomplishments 
might  fall  of  its  claims?  We  do  not  mind  our 
present  shortcomings  as  long  as  we  feel  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction  desired;  as  long  as  we 
observe  a  steady,  if  only  slow,  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  our  ambition. 

Reviewing  the  past  season,  we  arc  searching  in 
vain  for  signs  of  such  progress,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  notice  tendencies  pointing  toward  very 
different  and  most  inartistic  directions. 

The  public  sale  of  a  notable  Canadian  collection 
of  paintings,  announced  for  January,  has  been 
withdrawn;  the  Bardini  sale,  widely  advertised 
since  last  autumn,  had  l)een  continually  post- 
poned in  view  of  the  general  apathy  toward 
serious  art  purchases,  and  finally  took  place  when 
the  season  was  practically  over;  a  most  remark- 
able exhibition  of  primitives  at  the  Kleinberger 
Galleries  which  ushered  in  the  season—  a  great 
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artistic  achievement  worthy  of  the  high  traditions 
upheld  by  these  Galleries  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean— did  not  meet  with  the  response  of  active 
interest  that  had  been  hoped  for.  The  war 
conditions  have  been  generally  blamed  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  But  while  the  application  of  a 
misunderstood  war  economy  toward  art  purchases 
has  j»aralysed  the  collector's  enterprise  to  some 
extent,  the  real  reasons  for  these  unsettled  and 
unhealthy  conditions  lie  deeper;  they  lie  in  the 
tendencies  which  the  amateui 's  mind  has  followed 
not  only  during  this  season  but  for  some  time 
past.  And,  war  or  no  war,  he  will  never  lie  able 
even  to  approach  the  distinguished  type  of  the 
Continental  collector  unless  he  is  strong  enough 
to  free  himself  from  a  threefold  tyranny  which 
hampers  his  even.'  movement:  the  tyranny  of 
the  reporter,  the  expert,  the  decorator. 

The  reporter's  tyranny  is  perhaps  the  least 
harmful  of  the  three.  True,  it  drives  both 
collectors  and  dealers  toward  sensationalism, 
isolates  them  on  the  narrow  ridge  where  paintings 
or  statues  are  only  pretexts  for  striking  head- 
lines and  more  or  less  fictitious  records  to  l>e 
established.  It  extols  the  paramount  work, 
which  is  very  rare,  at  the  expense  of  the  much 
more  numerous  works  of  merit  which  alone  can 
incite  a  genuine  demand  for  art  works  on  a  wider 
scale.  Some  dealers  have  understood  this  point 
very  clearly  and  are  doing  their  best  to  remedy 
conditions;  so  far,  however,  the  assiduous  efforts 
of  the  Ehrich  Galleries  and  others  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  success  they  deserve. 

A  natural  outcome  of  the  reporter's  tyranny  is 
also  the  raising  of  prices  for  certain  art  works 
to  fabulous  heights  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  others.  But  the  few  well-advertised 
collectors  who  |»y  these  huge  amounts  render  a 
l*x>r  service  to  the  cause  of  art.  They  simply 
frighten  other  potential  buyers  away  and  help 
to  spread  the  belief  that  art  purchases  are  the 
privilege  of  those  fortunate  few  whose  keen  mind 
and  lucky  hand  have  given  them  control  over 
entire  industries  and  over  great  wealth. 

However,  the  reporter's  rule  tickles  the  very 
human  element  of  vanity  containing  the  germ  of 
many  an  unsuspected  achievement.  In  buying 
his  first  painting  a  man  may  follow  his  lowest 
instincts,  the  desire  for  publicity,  the  wish  to 
'•  bluff"  his  neighbour.  But  the  mere  presence  of 
this  painting,  the  inevitable  contact  with  an 
artistic  expression  might  some  day  develope  a 
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deeper  understanding  in  his  mind  or  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  neighbour  who  was  to  be  '"bluffed." 
Thus  the  reporter's  tyranny  might  occasionally 
turn  out  to  be  decidedly  constructive,  if  only  in 
a  roundabout  way. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  said  in  all  justice  that  this 
tyranny  has  relaxed  its  grip  somewhat  during  the 
past  season.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  several 
imjiortant  deals  have  l>een  concluded  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  the  usual  newspaper 
publicity  should  be  omitted,  apjarently  on 
account  of  "war  bashfulness."  May  we  hojx% 
then,  that  this  is  another  des|>otism  which  the 
war  is  going  to  destroy? 

The  tyranny  of  the  expert  is  more  dangerous. 
The  man  who  was  the  first  to  ask  casually  a 
scholarly  friend's  opinion  about  a  painting  in  his 
ixjssession.  and  the  scholar  who,  for  convenience 
sake,  might  have  written  down  this  opinion, 
surely  did  not  foresee  the  sweeping  consequences 
of  their  innocent  precedent.  The  commercialis- 
ing of  the  expert's  certificate  has  never  and 
nowhere  found  such  brazen  encouragement  as  of 
late  in  the  set  ideas  of  our  collectors.  Dealers 
with  a  sense  of  humour  will  frankly  admit  that 
they  would  not  even  attempt  to  sell  some  excellent 
works  unless  certain  experts  had  "passed"  on 
them;  that  they  would  lose  their  time  in  handling 
pictures  by  certain  masters  because  the  only 
expert  recognised  by  our  collector  for  this  par- 
ticular master  was  either  dead  or  not  to  be 
reached;  that  they  were  not  dealing  in  pictures 
but  in  certificates,  in  "scraps  of  paper";  for 
scraps  of  |>aper  they  sometimes  must  be  in  view 
of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment. 

Let  us  suppose  a  dealer  owns  a  newly  discovered 
Rembrandt  with  a  certificate  by  some  great 
authority  residing  in  Holland.  The  certificate 
is  lost  in  a  fire.  He  writes  to  Holland;  the  expert 
sends  a  duplicate,  but  the  ship  which  carries  the 
letter  is  torpedoed  and  before  a  further  demand 
can  reach  him  the  expert  dies.  At  that  very 
moment  the  Rembrandt  ceases  to  have  any 
interest  or  value  for  our  collector  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  dealer  will  be  unable  to  obtain  any  offer, 
no  matter  how  low,  for  a  painting  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  sold  for  a  "record"  price. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  collectors  who  labour 
under  such  prejudices  will  not  rely  sufficiently 
on  their  own  judgment  to  go  around  and  try  to 
"discover"  works  of  art;  consequently  they  miss 
what  constitutes  the  greatest  joy  of  the  collector's 


life  abroad.  Following  blindly  their  accepted 
authority,  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  art  work;  being 
unable  to  feel  its  soul,  they  substitute  a  name  and 
worship  it.  Puzzling  cases,  like  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's against  the  firm  of  Lewis  &  Simmons,  have 
not  succeeded  in  undermining  the  expert's  dic- 
tatorship, but,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  have 
aroused  distrust  against  art  works  in  general. 

The  pedigree-hunter  is  a  close  relative  of  the 
name-fiend.  They  lx>th  encourage  fraud  in  every 
jwssible  form.  Independent  personalities  such  as 
the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  who  laughed  at  experts 
and  at  pedigrees,  are  rare. 

The  tyranny  of  the  expert  might  be  explained 
as  a  snobbish  exaggeration  of  an  originally  whole- 
some motive  of  self-protection  against  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  and  against  errors  of  an  early  igno- 
rance. Although  our  collectors  have  learned  a 
great  deal  since  the  days  of  their  often  too 
credulous  fathers,  they  have  retained  a  certain 
distrust  against  subjects  which  are  not  yet  quite 
familiar  to  them,  and  this  may  yet  be  their 
excuse  for  surrendering  to  the  expert.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  redeeming  feature  about  the  third 
and  most  pernicious  tyranny,  which  is  the  tyranny 
of  the  decorator. 

A  Frenchman  who  intends  to  furnish  his  house 
or  his  apartment  will  lay  out  the  plans,  will 
personally  select  furniture,  materials  and  pictures, 
and  may  eventually  call  in  an  upholsterer  to  do 
the  heavy  work;  he  will  then  place  his  paintings, 
tapestries  and  bilxrlots  wherever  he  likes  to  see 
them  best,  wherever  they  convey  their  individual 
charm  most  effectively  to  his  senses. 

The  wealthy  man  over  here,  unwilling  to  follow 
such  a  course,  has  invented  the  decorator  who,  at 
an  agreed  price,  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
entire  installation  and  autocratically  imposes  on 
the  docile  owner  his  more  or  less  refined  taste 
down  to  the  smallest  details.  He  has  to  furnish 
lamp-shades  as  well  as  curtains,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  cover  the  empty  walls 
with  tapestries  or  paintings,  according  to  the 
space  available.  The  art  works  are  not  to  be 
selected  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  subservient 
parts  of  a  "scheme, "and  are  thereby  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  household  goods,  different  in  degree 
|M?rhaps,  but  not  in  manner,  from  the  ink-stand 
and  the  radiator-box. 

The  foremost  motive  guiding  the  decorator  in 
selecting  paintings  is  naturally  the  size  of  the 
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panels.  A  collector  might  be  anxious  to  purchase 
some  picture  of  great  artistic  beauty — the  deco- 
rator will  rarely  allow  him  to  keep  it,  unless  it 
comes  up  to  the  exact  amount  of  inches  he 
requires.  Eighteenth-century  English  painters 
were  not  only  distinguished  artists  but  men  of 
remarkable  foresight .  By  using  canvases  of  three 
or  four  standard  sizes  they  anticipated  the  modern 
decorator's  needs  and  have  been  rewarded  by  his 
special  favour.  But  how  small  a  chance  is  left 
to  others,  to  French  or  Italian  artists  who  often 
used  panels  of  the  oddest  shape  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  genius. 

Another  very  important  consideration  for  the 
decorator  Is  the  question  of  companion-pictures. 
For  mysterious  reasons  certain  paintings  are  con- 
sidered by  him  of  no  value  unless  they  should 
possess  a  companion.  A  lady  saw  a  charming 
portrait  by  Romney  at  a  dealer's  gallery,  was 
willing  to  buy  it  and  asked  to  have  it  hung  up 
in  her  house.  The  decorator  came  and  explained 
that  there  were  two  spaces,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  mantelpiece,  to  be  filled,  that  the  Romney 
had  no  companion  and  was  consequently  worth- 
less. The  lady  looked  sincerely  worried  when  she 
returned  the  portrait  to  the  dealer.  Later  she 
bought  a  pair  of  nineteenth-century  landscapes 
devoid  of  all  significance. 

The  application  of  such  ridiculous  viewpoints 
is  bound  to  make  our  collectors  lose  all  discrim- 
inative power  sooner  or  later.  How  many  of 
those  who  enter  the  house  of  Duveen  Brothers 
are  still  able  to  appreciate  its  noble  beauty?  It 
seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  docile  congrega- 
tion devoutly  listening  to  the  utterances  of  certain 
decorators,  as  if  they  were  gospel  truths,  could 
understand  and  enjoy  the  marvellous  effort  of 
good  taste  which  a  house  like  Gimpel  &  Wilden- 
stein  represents.  An  effeminate  clement,  oppos- 
ing serious  art  works,  has  recently  pervaded  the 
decorator's  principles,  has  brought  the  "playful" 
subject  into  favour,  has  championed  "cuteness" 
and  "prcttiness,"  the  greatest  enemies  of  beauty. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  decorator  goes  further. 
A  very  fine  Guardi  was  hung  up  in  a  house  under 
circumstances  similar  to  the  Romney  mentioned. 
Unfortunately  it  was  several  inches  too  wide  and 
back  it  went.  Some  time  later  the  decorator  was 
furnishing  another  room  in  the  same  house  and 
found  a  perfectly  suitable  place  for  the  picture 
which,  however,  had  been  sold  in  the  meantime. 
Following  his  idea,  the  decorator  had  the  Guardi 
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copied  after  a  photograph  in  a  most  amateurish 
way,  and  hung  the  copy  in  the  room.  It  was 
pathetic  to  hear  the  owner  repeat  his  decorator's 
words,  claiming  that  the  colour  scheme  of  the 
copy  was  much  more  "enchanting"  and  much 
more  suited  to  the  surroundings  than  the 
original  ever  would  have  been. 

We  here  reach  the  border  line  where  the 
decorator's  tyranny  bounds  the  domain  of  crime. 
Blinded  by  the  mania  of  seeing  but  a  useful  spot 
of  colouring  in  every  art  work,  his  is  the  cheap 
reasoning  of  a  man  who  claims  to  enjoy  the  copy 
as  much  as  the  original,  the  imitation  pearl  as 
much  as  the  real  one;  who  fails  to  grasp  that 
unmistakable  something,  the  unique  distinction 
which  the  genuine  art  work  breathes  as  if  it  were 
a  human  being;  whose  very  attitude  means  an 
insult  to  those  who  have  created  art  and  who  will 
create  in  the  future. 

Such  are  the  three  tendencies  which,  in  turn, 
threaten  to  substitute  the  sensation,  the  name,  the 
outline  for  the  soul  of  the  art  work.  While  fully 
realising  the  danger  of  generalisations,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  trend 
of  the  collector's  mind  has  been  following  such 
perverted  paths.  The  few  who  have  been  able 
to  escape  this  trinity  of  despotism  and  who  have 
dared  to  show  a  personal  artistic  taste  are  to 
be  sincerely  congratulated. 

S~>  LOUCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Gallery  on  the  Moors  has  rendered 
notable  service  to  the  country  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  entertainments,  including  pageantry ,  music 
and  drama,  the  proceeds  from  which,  mounting 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars,  have  given  further 
demonstration  of  how  art  can  be  utilised  in  these 
parlous  times  to  assist  in  the  war.  People  who  are 
apt  to  deprecate  the  pursuit  of  art  during  war- 
time would  do  well  to  reconsider  their  opinions 
in  the  face  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  so  many 
amateurs  and  artists  at  Gloucester  and  elsewhere 
to  help  a  righteous  cause. 

Just  now  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture  and  drawings  is  being  held 
from  August  15  to  September  5.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  hanging,  with 
the  result  that  the  little  gallery,  though  somewhat 
crowded,  makes  an  excellent  impression,  the 
screening  of  the  stage,  which  was  not  observed 
last  year,  l>eing  a  great  improvement. 
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TWO  NEW  BRONZES  BY 
A.  PHIMISTER  PROCTOR 
BY  FRANK  OWEN  PAYNE 

Thkrk  have  been  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  salesrooms  of  the  Gorham  Company 
two  new  works  by  the  versatile  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  the  acknowledged  leader  in  animal 
sculpture  and  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
the  American  Indian  in  plastic  art.  These 
noteworthy  examples  in  the  field  which  Proctor 
has  made  his  own  are  attracting  much  attention 
from  lovers  of  art  and  admirers  of  this  great 
artist. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Proctor  has 
been  the  foremost  of  American  animal  sculptors. 
His  famous  Princeton  tiger,  his  Prospect  Park 
pumas,  his  bisons  which  adorn  the  Q  Street 
Bridge  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  splendid 
lions  on  the  McKinley  Memorial  in  Buffalo 
have  merited  the  unqualified  praise  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  Criticism  has 
exhausted  all  the  vocabulary  of  praise  in  com- 
mendation of  his  numerous  artistic  creations. 
With  Remington  and  with  Solon  Borglum,  he 
has  vied  in  delineations  of  Western  life  and 
action.    With  Roth,  he  stands  at  the  head  of 


our  American  animal  sculptors.  His  works 
have  been  favourably  compared  with  the  best 
creations  of  Barye  and  Fremier. 

What  shall  be  said  concerning  these  new 
productions?  What  more  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  them  than  that  they  are  equal  to  his  best 
previous  efforts  in  sculpture?  Higher  praise 
than  this  can  neither  be  expected  nor  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  bust,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  peer  of  any  sculp- 
tured Indian  hitherto  achieved.  It  possesses 
the  ethnological  accuracy  of  Olin  Warner's 
chieftains,  the  faithful  likeness  seen  in  the  best 
Indian  sculptures  of  MacNeil  and  Weinman, 
and  the  fine  spiritual  aspects  of  Indian  nature 
so  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Dallin.  It  is 
a  most  lifelike  portrait  of  a  noble  chieftain 
with  head  crowned  with  a  splendid  bonnet  of 
feathers.  Pride  and  hauteur  are  seen  written 
in  every  lineament  of  that  expressive  counte- 
nance. It  is  a  fine,  strong  face  of  the  noblest 
aboriginal  type. 

There  is  delicacy  of  touch  and  masterly 
workmanship  of  modelling — an  exquisite  finish 
withal — in  this  admirable  piece  of  sculpture. 
Every  detail  of  the  intricate  feather-work 
head-dress  has  been  modelled  with  infinite  pains 
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and  loving  rare.  Surely,  if  future  ages  are  to 
judge  the  aboriginal  American  from  sculptured 
representations  of  him.  such  works  as  this  can- 
not fail  to  place  that  abused  race  in  a  position 
worthy  of  high  respect. 

The  group  possesses  all  the  vigour  of  a  crea- 
tion of  Frederick  Remington,  but  it  is  executed 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  artistic  values  far  sur- 
passing any  of  the  sculptures  of  that  erratic 
artist.  There  is  fear  and  anger  to  be  seen  in 
the  altitude  of  the  bison  in  its  tremendous  effort 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his  foe;  there  is  rapid 
forward  motion  in  the  pose  of  the  mustang 
obedient  to  his  savage  rider's  will;  there  is  an 
unusual  exhibition  of  energy,  activity  and 
alertness  in  the  Indian  himself.  The  huge 
bulk  of  the  bison  is  contrasted  admirably 
with  the  slender  grace  of  the  horse  as  he 
strains  forward  in  the  effort  to  overtake  the 
terrified  beast. 

The  three  figures  are  combined  into  a  pleasing 
composition  whose  fine  balance  and  rhythm  of 
line  make  it  a  beautiful  object  when  seen  from 
any  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the  masses  and 
lines  are  so  admirably  wrought  out  as  to  give 
unusual  colour  to  the  ensemble. 

Although  this  group  has  been  cast  as  a 
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statuette,  being  only  twenty-nine  and  one-half 
inches  high,  it  is  possessed  of  such  monumental 
quality  as  to  make  it  well  worthy  of  being  cast 
in  heroic  size  for  erection  in  some  park.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  in  New  York  City,  where  up 
to  the  present  no  truly  great  Indian  sculpture 
has  been  erected. 

JESUP  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
THE  print  room  of  this  famous  little 
library  at  Bar  Harl>or,  Maine,  has  been  enlivened 
by  several  exhibitions  this  summer.  From  July 
10  to  27  were  shown  prints  loaned  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gallatin,  including  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Fantin, 
Latour.  Meryon  and  Whistler. 

From  July  51  to  August  14  was  an  exhibition  of 
lithographs  by  prominent  artists  reflecting  Brit- 
ain's efforts  and  ideals  in  the  Great  War  loaned 
by  the  British  Government  and  shown  under 
its  auspices;  throughout  August  an  exhi- 
bition of  water-colours,  etchings  and  oils  exe- 
cuted by  the  needy  French  students  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  sold  for  their  benefit; 
also,  for  a  week  each,  an  exhibition  of  ancient 
Corean  |>aintings  and  an  exhibition  of  stained 
glass. 
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HE  WAR  AND  LITHOGRAPHY 
BY  FRANK  WKITENKAMPF 

The  potential  and  probable  by- 
products of  the  present  war  arc  of  a 
remarkable  extent  and  variety.  One  has  but  to 
detach  oneself  temporarily  from  the  necessary 
business  of  righting  in  order  to  envisage  a  remark- 
able array  of  questions  to  be  faced,  problems  to 
be  solved,  changes  to  be  wrought,  that  should 
enter  deeply  and  with  radical  effect  into  our  na- 
tional life  and  character.  Naturally,  full  fruition 
will  not  come  until  after  the  war,  long  after  the 
war  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bigger  things  in- 
volved. But  powerful  factors,  factors  hardly 
tangible  in  so  far  as  they  are  inherent  in  change 
in  general  mental  attitude,  are  at  the  work  of 
preparation  under  our  very  eyes.  Ami  this 
work  of  preparation  can  be  aided  and  furthered 
purposely  without  keeping  our  eye  off  the  prime 
duty  of  winning  the  war.  We  are  big  enough  to 
do  it,  to  carry  on  both  duties  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  doing  it,  in  fact.  Commercial  necessities 
fairly  force  us  into  it.  To  pick  out  only  one  in- 
stance, there  is  the  fight  now  quietly  going  on 
for  the  better  training  of  designers  for  the  enor- 
mous array  of  manufactured  goods  that  are  the 
product  of  their  activity.  A  fight  in  which  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America  and  other  bodies  have 
begun  to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  very 
class  without  which  it  cannot  be  won — the  manu- 
facturers and  their  trade  press. 

Among  the  many  influences,  large  and  small, 
acting  on  our  entire  social  fabric — some  very 
evident,  some  exercised  quite  subtly,  unobtru- 
sively— there  is  the  effect  of  war  advertising  on 
the  art  and  process  of  lithography.  If  this  seems 
all  too  small  a  matter  to  consider,  one  has  but  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  extent  of  litho- 
graphy as  a  business  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
further  artistic  development. 

The  greatly  increased  activity  in  poster  design 
brought  about  by  Liberty  Loan  and  War-Savings 
Stamp  drives  and  similar  war  work  is  bound  to 
bring  in  its  wake  a  better  understanding  between 
the  artist  and  the  lithographic  printer.  It  was 
needed.  You  cannot  work  in  or  for  a  given 
process  unless  you  understand  it.  You  cannot 
model  in  clay  a  statue  to  be  cut  in  granite  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
Similarly,  oil-colour,  aquarelle,  the  etching  needle, 
the  wood-block  and  graver,  have  each  its  char- 


acteristics which  it  imposes  on  the  work  of  art 
produced  with  it.  Kach  has  its  limits  and  its 
possibilities  to  be  understood  by  the  artist.  It 
is  the  old  law  of  the  influence  of  the  medium. 

The  artist  who  paints  a  poster  or  other  design 
to  be  reproduced  in  lithography  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  lithographic  process  can 
hardly  effect  the  best  results.  How  can  he,  if 
he  has  not  stocxl  by  the  side  of  the  lithographer? 
It  is  only  by  seeing  him  at  work  that  he  can 
learn  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  him.  Only 
thus  can  he  come  to  understand  something  about 
treatment  of  lithographic  stone  and  transfer  of 
drawings  from  transfer-paper  to  stone,  or  to 
plate  of  aluminium  or  zinc.  And  there  are  other 
things  to  learn:  combinations  of  colours,  nature 
of  printing  inks,  reduction  of  number  of  printings 
for  colour  work,  proper  handling  of  drawing  ma- 
terials to  facilitate  press-work,  and  other  technical 
matters  that  promote  simplification  of  work  and 
reduction  of  expenses. 

Incidentally  this  brings  to  mind  the  study  of 
advertising  principles.  A  fine  design  for  a  mural 
painting  will  not  necessarily  make  a  good  poster. 
The  greatest  artist  in  the  world  might  well  fail  if 
he  approached  the  designing  of  a  poster  in  a 
spirit  of  condescension  which  lost  sight  of  the 
necessities  of  the  job— and  of  its  dignity.  In 
war  we  are  often  admonished  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  enemy.  How  easily  an  artist  may 
underestimate  a  task  that  he  considers  a  by-play, 
or  a  pot-boiler— at  all  events,  something  rather 
beneath  him. 

Now  it  is  precisely  these  matters  conducing 
to  a  more  serious,  honest,  business-like  attitude 
of  thoroughness  towards  a  given  problem  or  task 
that  are  very  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  wide, 
active  interest  aroused  by  these  advertising 
undertakings  of  the  Government  and  its  private 
aids. 

Among  the  artists  who  have  cheerfully  given 
their  services  to  the  work  of  advertising  Liberty- 
Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps  there  are  some  who  are 
notable  professionals  in  this  specially.  But 
there  are  also  not  a  few  of  note  who  have  not 
before  approached  the  task  of  poster  designing. 
They  are  having  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn 
what  the  task  implies.  It  clearly  implies  also  a 
certain  regulation  of  the  point  of  view  which 
their  regular  occupation— painting,  illustrating, 
cartooning — will  impose  on  them.  As  for 
those  who  are  new  at  the  game  and  young 
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in  the  career  of  art,  their  opportunity  is  obvious. 

Distribution  throughout  the  land  of  designs  in 
actual  use  and  public  exhibition  of  designs  en- 
tered in  comjK-tition  and  shown  within  the  four 
walls  of  an  exhibition  room  are  offering  a  basis 
of  comparison.  This  will  inevitably  show,  even 
in  the  best  work,  such  weakness  as  may  exist  with 
regard  to  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  reproduced  and  to  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  colour  combination  and 
design  necessary  to  rill  the  first  requisite  of  a 
poster.  That  requisite  is,  of  course,  to  attract 
promptly  and  state  clearly.  Comparison  and 
comment  are  fairly  invited.  And  the  presence  of 
posters  by  French,  English,  and  other  foreign  art- 
ists acts  as  a  further  incentive. 

Growing  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing on  the  principles  indicated  in  order  to  get  at 
most  effective  results  seems  inevitable.  Where 
that  appreciation  does  not  exist  or  is  not  awak- 
ened, failure  to  turn  out  a  job  which  has  its  own 
proper  dignity  of  thoroughness  and  appropriate- 
ness is  just  as  inevitable.  To  insist  on  the  virtue 
of  appropriateness  is  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter. 
It  means  adjustment  of  the  individual  ability  and 
style  to  the  necessities  of  the  given  case. 

Such  a  discriminating  and  increased  interest  in 
the  lithographic  process  might  conceivably  have 
some  influence  also  on  the  attitude  of  the  litho- 
graphic trade.  It  is  so  easy  to  raise  the  cry 
about  "commercialising  art,"  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. It  is  precisely  art  that  has  not 
been  commercialised  enough.  The  alliance  be- 
tween business  and  art,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
seems  hardly  to  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  a 
mild  flirtation. 

Finally,  and  incidentally,  may  not  this  war- 
enforced  attention  given  to  lithography  lead  more 
artists  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  process  as 
a  means  of  artistic  expression?  That  is,  as  they 
use  etching,  or  wood-block  cutting,  as  a  medium 
for  original  work. 

Here  is  this  process  of  lithography,  full  of  rich 
resources  and  possibilities,  with  a  range  of  notes 
from  an  evanescent  silvery  gray  to  a  rich,  deep, 
velvety  black.  It  was  once  very  assiduously  cul- 
tivated in  Kurojx:,  where  it  had  its  golden  age  in 
a  period  of,  say,  fifty  years  following  1820.  And 
before  the  fuller  development  of  photography, 
lithography  served  for  the  reproduction  of  paint- 
ings. That  may  be  traced  from  the  early  at- 
tempts of  men  such  as  Strixner  to  the  subtle 
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translations  into  black-and-white  by  Theophile 
Chauvel,  of  canvases  by  Decamps,  Troyon  and 
others.  LaFarge  paid  interesting  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  lithography  in  this  specialty. 
However,  the  flexibility  and  resources  of  lithog- 
raphy brought  about  an  enormous  extension  of  its 
commercial  uses.  It  is  that  aspect  of  it  which 
is  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  But  its  use  by 
artists  has  persisted. 

In  the  history  of  artistic  lithography  there  may 
be  noted  the  rich,  racy  marines  of  Eugene  Isabey, 
the  consummate  architectural  delineations  of 
Bonington,  the  masterly  military  scenes  of  Raffet, 
the  magisterial  satires  of  Daumier,  the  graceful 
wit  of  Gavarni,  the  dexterity  of  Menzcl,  the 
vaporous  musical  imaginings  of  Fan  tin-La  tour, 
the  silver-point-likc,  delicate  portraits  of  Legro.s. 
the  vigorous  bull-fight  scenes  of  Goya,  the  ex- 
quisitely fastidious  notes  of  Whistler.  To-day. 
in  our  own  land,  we  have  artists  whose  discrimi- 
nating yet  quite  personal  employment  of  the  me- 
dium illustrates,  in  the  variety  of  their  approach 
and  expression,  the  deep  and  wide  richness  of 
resource  on  which  one  can  draw  in  lithography. 
Pennell,  Bellows,  Sterner,  Bolton  Brown,  Weir, 
Miclatz,  Haskell  call  to  mind  a  wide  diversity  of 
styles  and  temperaments  and  moods.  All  of 
these  artists  have  found  full  expression  in  this 
medium  which  they  have  adopted, — and  to  which 
they  have  adapted  themselves  as  one  does  to  a 
different  language  or  dialect.  The  last  point,  as 
indicated  before,  is  essential.  There  are  others 
among  our  artists  whom  one  would  like  to  see  of 
the  company.  For  example,  some  of  Childe 
Hassam's  etchings  seem  fairly  to  cry,  in  their 
subject,  for  lithographic  treatment. 

So,  floating  off  the  broad  stream  of  change  and 
possibilities  and  hopefulness  that  these  troublous 
times  are  bringing,  we  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
many  feeding  rills,  in  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of 
an  art  that  seems  surely  coming  quite  to  its  own 
again. 

BUREAU  OF  ADVICE 
ON  PAINTINGS 

The  International  Studio  gives  authoritative 
opinions  upon  old  and  modern  paintings.  Mr. 
Raymond  Wycr,  who  is  a  recognized  authority, 
is  in  charge  of  this  department  and  will  give 
special  attention  to  letters  addressed  to  this 
magazine  under  the  alxne  heading. 
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A  N  ESSAY  ON  JOHN  FLAXMAN 

/\  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

I— \  HIS  DRAWINGS 

1      *  BY  MARTIN  BIRNBAUM 

The  ostentatious  Johnsonian  biographies 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  furnish 
us  with  the  thread  of  a  charming  narrative  of 
John  Flaxman  *s  childhood.  We  first  come  upon 
him  as  a  pathetic  little  figure,  sitting  among  the 
huge  white  plaster  casts  of  antique  sculpture 
which  his  father  made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Head,  on  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  John 
Flaxman,  senior,  descended  .according  to  tradition 
from  an  old  English  family  that  fought  at  Nascby, 
worked  for  Roubiliac,  Scheemakers  and  other 
artists  and  had  opened  the  shop  six  months  after 
he  left  the  town  of  York,  where  his  invalid  boy 
was  born  on  July  6,  1755. 

The  moulages  of  the  ancient  masters  were 
his  playfellows,  and  such  an  environment  natu- 
rally turned  all  his  thoughts  to  sculpture.  His 
future  biographer,  John  Thomas  Smith,  the  gos- 
sipy keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum,  met  and  encouraged  the  1>oy 
when  he  was  sue  years  old.  Romney,  the  dis- 
tinguished painter,  stroked  his  locks,  evinced  an 
interest  in  his  future  career,  gave  him  sound 
artistic  advice  and  offered  to  l>e  useful  to  him 
in  a  pecuniary  way.  Then  the  Reverend 
Henry  Mathew,  of  Percy  Chapel.  Charlotte 
Street,  while  under  the  spell  of  Winckclmann, 
came  to  order  casts  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
discovered  the  ill-shapcn  weakling  on  crutches, 
coughing  and  reading  Latin,  and  taking  im- 
pressions from  seals.  Soon  afterwards,  we  hear 
that  the  rickety  lad  is  translating  Homer  with 
Mrs.  Mathew,  and  is  a  centre  of  interest  to  the 


witty  frequenters  of  her  fashionable  salon  on 
Rathbone  Place. 

England  was  then  enjoying  the  classical  revival 
which  Alexander  Pope's  rhymed  translation  of 
Homer  had  started,  and  Flaxman,  sitting  at  the 
knees  of  his  patroness,  made  drawings  illustrating 
favourite  jxissages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Too  weak  physically  to  attend  school,  he  man- 
aged with  the  aid  of  such  friends  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  a  good  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  model  in  clay  won  the  first 
prize,  a  gold  "  pallet t,"  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  a  success  which  was  repeated  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  a  basso-relievo.  Thereafter  he  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Free  Society  of  Artists 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
had  awarded  him  a  pupil's  silver  medal  designed 
by  Cipriani,  '"for  a  model  of  an  Academy  figure," 
in  1769.  He  was  not  studying  with  any  particular 
master  at  the  Academy  schools,  and  when  it 
came  to  a  competition  for  the  gold  medal  in 
1772,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bestowed  it  on  a 
pupil  who  did  nothing  of  importance  in  his  later 
career  to  justify  the  president's  choice.  This 
reverse  infuriated  the  rather  conceited  lad,  but 
otherwise  it  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  char- 
acter. The  adulation  of  such  distinguished 
women  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Chapone,  who  came  to  Mrs.  Malhew's 
reunions,  was  a  dangerous  experience  for  a  feeble 
child.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  his  health 
mended,  his  hobble  disappeared  and,  although 
he  was  never  fitted  for  games  or  violent  forms 
of  exercise,  he  develo|x»d  a  certain  alert  manner 
and  ruggedness  of  character  without  losing  that 
winning,  gentle  manner  which  won  everybody's 
liking  and  respect.  At  about  this  time  he  met 
Thomas  Bentley,  who  recognised  his  talents  and 
in  turn  introduced  him  to  his  partner,  Josiah 
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Wedgwood.  When  his  father  moved  the  shop 
to  No.  420  on  the  Strand  in  the  year  1775,  we 
find  young  Flaxman  working  regularly  for  the 
famous  Knglish  potter.  William  Blake,  two 
years  his  junior,  and  Thomas  Stothard  were  his 
bosom  friends  at  the  time,  and  together  they 
frequented  the  '"most  agreeable  conversaziones" 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  virtuous  Aspasias 
whom  wc  have  already  mentioned.  In  1782 
Flaxman  married  the  admirable,  if  sententious 
Miss  Anne  Penman,  and  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Sir  Joshua,  that  Flaxman  had  ruined  himself 
as  an  artist  when  he  became  a  benedict,  was 
among  the  few  rebuffs  which  he  ever  suffered. 
Mrs.  Flaxman  proved  on  the  contrary  to  be  an 
ideal  helpmate  and  a  devoted,  inspiring  com- 
panion. Her  husband's  modest  income  at  the 
time  was  increased  by  working  as  a  collector  of 
the  rates,  and  they  lived  frugally  at  27  Wardour 
Street.  Around  their  simple  hearth  there  gath- 
ered a  few  choice  friends,  chief  among  whom  was 
the  wealthy  squire  and  poet,  Thomas  Hayley, 
who  was  to  become  the  biographer  of  Romney 
and  the  patron  of  Blake.  This  rather  maudlin 
writer's  pretensions  to  connoisseurship  were  quite 
shallow,  but  he  was  a  generous  man  and,  having 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Flaxmans, 
he  invited  them  to  s|)end  their  summers  at 
'"Eartham, "  in  Sussex,  where  Romney  and 
Flaxman  decorated  cerlain  rooms  of  his  villa,  and 
Blake  was  given  tedious  commissions  to  make 
engravings  for  his  patron's  books.  Wedgwood, 
who  at  first  disliked  Flaxman,  also  befriended  him 
during  these  first  years  of  married  life,  and  in  1787 
he  advanced  funds  which  enabled  the  couple  to 
make  an  exhilarating  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  where 
Flaxman  was  to  superintend  the  work  of  the 
potter's  other  modellers  and  draughtsmen. 

The  tour  of  the  happy  pair  closed  the  first 
period  of  Flaxmans  career.  He  was  already 
recognised  as  a  distinguished  sculptor,  but  chiefly 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  famous 
Staffordshire  potter,  for  whom  he  continued 
working  regardless  of  the  current  studio  opinion 
that  he  was  degrading  his  talent  by  working  for  a 
tradesman.  His  intuition  for  elegant  movement, 
his  incontestable  charm  and  delicacy,  were  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  Wedgwood's  needs,  but  it  is 
probable  that  these  minute  finikin  lalxmrs  crippled 
his  powers  when  he  attempted  heroic  groups. 
Flaxman  spent  seven  idyllic  years  with  his  wife 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  made  his  abode  most 
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appropriately  on  the  Via  FcUce,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  the  solitude  which  most  young  artists 
regard  as  an  essential  condition  for  serious  work, 
all  strangers  of  distinction  who  passed  through 
Rome  from  time  to  time  were  rather  magnifi- 
cently received  by  him.  Naturally,  the  most 
profound  study  was  no  longer  possible  in  the 
brilliant  milieu  which  Flaxman  thus  created,  but 
his  work  was  nevertheless  a  great  advance  on  the 
extravagances  of  Nollekens,  Gibson  and  other 
pseudo-classical  rivals.  His  detractors  claimed 
that  he  owed  his  popularity  to  his  manner  of 
living  rather  than  to  the  quality  of  his  work, 
but,  in  place  of  the  popular  mannerisms  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  undoubtedly  substituted 
a  loftier,  purer  style,  founded  on  the  sound 
esthetic  principles  which  Winckelmann  had 
rediscovered.  Many  of  his  Roman  groups 
were  magnificently  conceived  but  their  life 
waned  when  Flaxman's  artisans  began  to  finish 
them  in  marble.  It  was  a  point  of  scrupulous 
honour  with  him  to  complete  his  work  on  time, 
and  it  was  physically  impossible  to  devote  suffi- 
cient care  and  thought  to  each  group,  especially 
when  some  of  these  were  colossal  in  size. 

In  two  fields,  however,  Flaxman  achieved  lasting 
and  notable  successes.  These  were  the  memorial 
tombstones — an  art  form  favoured  by  Flaxman's 
Anglicanism — and  the  marvellously  fine  drawings. 
On  the  reliefs  he  symbolised  without  triteness  the 
homely  Christian  virtues  and  themes  like  sorrow, 
maternal  tenderness,  consolation  or  tranquil 
piety.  Flaxman's  embodiments  bear  testimony 
to  his  devotional  tendency  and  combine  classical 
feeling  and  genuine  pathos  in  a  rare  degree. 
Though  frequently  slightly  mannered,  Canova, 
his  generous  rival  and  admirer,  thought  they 
excelled  all  other  contemporary  sculptures.  Their 
clarity  and  purity  remind  one  of  the  lyric  com- 
position of  Mendelssohn,  and  through  such 
threnodies  in  stone  which  fill  the  churches  of 
England,  and  the  amazingly  beautiful  drawings, 
may  be  traced  Flaxman's  lasting  impression  on 
Knglish  art  Had  his  manual  dexterity  and 
|wwer  of  execution  in  marble  equalled  his  ex- 
quisite sentiment  and  the  nobility  of  his  concep- 
tions, as  displayed  in  such  original  clay  models 
as  are  preserved  in  the  Flaxman  Gallery  of 
University  College,  Flaxman's  renown  as  a  sculptor 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

While  executing  his  marble  sculptures, 
Flaxman  turned  as  a  relaxation  to  his  childish 
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amusement  of  illustrating.  His  most  important 
series  of  designs  are  the  thirty-nine  drawings 
illustrating  the  Iliad  and  thirty-four  for  the 
Odyssey,  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Hare  Nay  lor; 
about  thirty-six  drawings  inspired  by  the 
tragedies  of  vtschylus  made  for  the  Dowager 
Countess  Spencer,  who  paid  a  guinea  apiece 
for  them,  and  the  drawings  illustrating  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  executed  for  Thomas  Hope. 
These  facile,  unpretentious  works  are  natur- 
ally of  varying  degrees  of  beauty,  and  fre- 
quently the  artist  not  only  interpreted  a  passage 
in  two  or  three  ways,  but  made  important  final 


English  edition,  to  take  their  place.  Blake's 
style  was  not  as  suave  as  the  Italian's  but  the 
fact  is  that  all  the  engravers  who  intervened 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  artist  and  his  own 
expression  fell  far  short  of  the  delightful  originals, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  drawing 
and  engraving  of  any  particular  design.  Flaxman 
had  a  genuine  flair  for  ringing  the  finest  shades 
of  sentiment  out  of  the  slightest  Homeric  episode 
and  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  one  of  the  engraved 
folios  in  the  dim  shadows  of  a  library  our  com- 
monplaces disappear  and  we  join  the  assemblies 
of  the  radiant  gods  on  Olympus,  follow  the 


changes  while  the  approved  drawing  was  being 
engraved.  The  plates  soon  achieved  a  world-wide 
success,  became  familiar  to  all  students  through 
the  engravings  of  Pilori,  Blake  and  others,  and 
were  published  almost  simultaneously  in  England, 
France  and  Germany.  The  Homer  first  appeared 
in  17Q.},  the  /Eschylus  in  1794,  and  the  Dante  in 
1806.  but  all  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Thomas  Pilori,  an  Italian,  the  most  popular 
engraver  of  the  time,  did  most  of  the  work  of 
interpretation.  His  name  carried  weight  with  the 
public  and  his  plates  were  even  shipped  to  Eng- 
land for  publication,  but  the  Odyssey  plates  were 
lost  at  sea,  and  William  Blake,  who  hated  the 
task,  had  to  hastily  make  a  new  set  of  temjxirary 
engravings  at  five  guineas  each  for  the  first 


fortunes  of  ihe  glorious  heroes  of  Troy,  mingle 
with  the  graceful  companions  of  Nausicaa,  mourn 
with  Achilles  over  the  body  of  the  youthful 
Patroclus  or  sail  the  perilous  seas  with  crafty 
Ulysses.  The  [>ellucid  beauty  of  the  drawings  is 
never  meretricious.  The  lovely  draperies  with 
their  slender  folds,  the  subtly  ordered  combina- 
tions of  figures,  the  economy  of  means  employed, 
the  Hellenic  severity  tem|>ered  by  Flaxman 's  rare 
sweetness  all  these  elements  recall  the  highest 
periods  of  art,  whereas  the  union  of  noble  tender- 
ness and  dignified  reticence  exactly  suited  the 
temper  of  the  sculptor's  era.  Amateurs  were  de- 
lighted with  them,  and  it  is  to  these  works  that 
the  entire  Knglish  school  of  sentimentalists,  from 
Angelica  KaufTmann  downwards,  may  be  traced. 

utvn 
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A  fine  spirituality  scorns  to  lurk  about  these 
designs,  and  when  they  reached  Romney  he  wrote 
quite  soberly  to  their  common  friend  Havlev: 
"  I  have  seen  the  b<x>k  of  prints  for  the  Odyssey 
by  our  dear  and  admirable  artist  Flaxman. 
They  are  simple,  grand  and  pure;  I  may  say  with 
truth,  very  fine.  They  look  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  the  age  when  Homer  wrote."  Later 
when  the  morose  painter  heard  that  Flaxman  was 
returning  from  Rome,  he  again  wrote  to  their, 
patron:  "Though  he  is  not  here  in  person,  I  have 
caught  a  portion  of  his  soul  from  the  beautiful 
images  of  his  Homer  and  Dante.  I  am  charmed 
with  them,  they  have  thrown  a  light  upon  my 
mind  that  has  dissipated  some  of  its  thick 
gloom."  The  talented  Fuseli,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Royal  Academy  collections,  declared  himself 
outdone,  and  Canova  extolled  them.  Ix>rd  Byron, 
speaking  of  the  Dante  drawings,  said  that  Flax- 
man's  designs  constituted  the  best  translation 
of  the  Italian  poet's  work,  and  the  ponderous 
philosopher  Schlegel,  chief  among  German  critics 
of  the  time,  also  lauded  the  drawings  in  his  most 
vehement  Teutonic  manner.  In  after  years,  when 
he  was  the  artistic  oracle  of  fashionable  London, 
Flaxman  assured  his  auditors  that  the  most 
successful  of  his  figures  displayed  in  his  illustra- 
tionsof  Homer,  .•Eschylusand  Dante  were  procured 
from  innocent  street  vagrants  and  similarly 
natural  and  unsophisticated  sources.  The  draw- 
ings are,  indeed,  instinct  with  inspiration  and 
animation  which  only  nature  can  give,  but  he 
carefully  studied  classic  sources  as  well.  The 
designs  have  the  inexhaustible  gift  of  suggestion 
that  the  old  vase  drawings  can  boast  of,  but 
although  he  made  their  beauties  his  own,  and  his 
designs  are  archaeological ly  correct,  they  are 
never  mere  pastiches  of  Greek  originals.  He 
handles  this  antique  world  in  a  wonderfully 
penetrative  way,  as  though  he  enjoyed  some 
subtle  affinity  with  Hellenism,  and  all  the  works 
are  characterised  by  a  serene  vigour  and  placid 
elegance  which  easily  justify  their  universal 
celebrity. 

While  the  merits  of  these  drawings  of  Flaxman 
were  highly  appreciated  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  ap|>earance  in  weak  engraved  form,  their 
unique  importance  and  great  influence  have  not 
been  adequately  studied  or  commented  upon. 
Meier-Gracfe,  one  of  the  best  of  our  contempo- 
rary critics,  seems  to  have  felt  their  power,  for 
he  places  them  on  a  level  lieyond  (he  reach  of 
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William  Blake.  "It  is  difficult  to  understand." 
he  asserts,  "why  the  strange  nimbus  that  encir- 
cles Blake  should  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
rather  than  upon  his  comjiatriot  Flaxman.  Some 
of  Flaxman's  outline  drawings  illustrating  Dante 
seem  to  me  more  valuable  than  all  Blake's 
illustrations  put  together."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  Blake's  vigorous  genius  undoubt- 
edly affected  Flaxman,  who  extolled  the  mystical 
drawings,  claimed  that  they  were  equal  to  those 
of  Michelangelo,  and  added  that  "his  poems  are 
as  grand  as  his  pictures."  When  Cary,  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  referred  slightingly  to  Blake's 
powers,  Flaxman  was  deeply  offended.  Touched 
by  the  quality  of  his  friend's  poetical  gifts,  Flax- 
man began  early  to  show  his  generous,  kindly 
attitude  by  counselling  the  publication  in  178;, 
of  that  excessively  rare  octavo  volume,  Poet'ual 
Sketches  by  W.  B.,  and  after  joining  with  the  Rev. 
H.  Mathew  in  the  expense,  they  presented  the 
entire  edition  to  the  poet,  to  dispose  of  to  his 
own  advantage.  Flaxman  may  also  have  intro- 
duced Blake  to  Wedgwood,  for  whom  he  engraved 
a  show  list  of  the  potter's  productions,  and  then 
he  secured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Hayley.  In 
1800  Blake  was  persuaded  to  take  up  his  residence 
with  that  writer  in  Sussex  and  to  make  engrav- 
ings for  his  Lift  of  Cawpcr.  He  was  at  first 
extravagant  in  recognition  of  his  indebtedness, 
addressed  a  charming  poem  to  Mrs.  Flaxman, 
and  repeatedly  wrote  letters  to  his  "dear  sculptor 
of  Ktcrnity."  Secretly,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  despised  both  Flaxman  and  his  host  Hayley, 
who  was  really  sensitive  to  the  originality  of 
Blake's  talents,  and  in  the  famous  Rossetti  manu- 
script, owned  by  Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn, 
are  found  many  effusions  like  the  following 
couplet,  which  does  credit  to  Blake's  spleenful 
temper: 

"My  title  as  a  genius  thus  is  proved 

Not  praised  by  Hayley.  nor  by  Flaxman  loved." 

His  strange  nature  forgot  every  kindness.  It 
galled  him  to  observe  careers  like  Flaxman's,  the 
success  and  harmony  of  which  nothing  seemed 
ever  to  mar.  Nor  could  his  wild  spirit  brook 
Hayley 's  conventional  banalities  and,  after  a 
residence  of  three  years  at  Fart  ham,  he  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  writer  rather  than  offer  his 
genius  to  serve  such  offices.  An  account  of  the 
social  relations  of  these  three  men  would  make  a 
fascinating  study  of  the  artistic  temperament. 
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but  we  are  immediately  concerned  only  with  the 
very  real  artistic  debt  which  Flaxman  and  Blake 
owed  one  another.  Blake  in  the  Rossetti  manu- 
script wrote:  "Flaxman  cannot  deny  that  one  of 
the  very  first  monuments  he  did  I  gratuitously 
designed  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
blasting  my  character  to  Macklin,  my  employer, 
as  Macklin  told  me  at  the  lime.  How  much  of 
his  Homer  and  Dante  he  will  allow  to  be  mine 
I  do  not  know,  as  he  went  far  enough  off  to 
publish  them,  even  to  Italy,  but  the  public  will 
know."  Students  will  recall  that  Linnell,  who 
in  1818  became  Blake's  chief  friend  and  disciple, 
commissioned  the  artist  to  execute  a  set  of 
designs  for  Dante,  and  that  work  on  these  was 
begun  about  the  year  1821,  more  than  fifteen 
years  after  Flaxman's  designs  had  become  familiar 
to  the  public.  Even  laying  aside  such  evidence, 
however,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  earliest 
and  cruder,  if  more  powerful  drawings  of  Blake 
with  those  made  after  he  had  engraved  some  of 
Flaxman's  designs  to  recognise  his  debt  to  the 
sculptor.  Flaxman's  rather  soothing  influence 
may  not  always  have  been  for  the  better,  but 
Blake  could  not  have  missed  the  monumental 
symmetry,  the  gem-like  purity  and  simplicity  of 
his  friend's  drawings.  Flaxman  was  an  exponent 
of  mild  rapture  and  innocence  and  only  rarely 
of  horror  or  passion.  He  seized  upon  the  homely 
domestic  virtues,  the  joys  of  kinship  or  the  pain 
of  loss,  and  expressed  these  in  large  abstract 
forms  with  the  greatest  variety  and  ever-increas- 
ing profundity,  making  the  beauty  of  the  gestures 
permanent  and  universal  in  appeal.  Romney,  as 
we  have  seen,  succumbed  to  their  charms,  and 
Lawrence's  Homeric  drawings,  now  scattered 
through  American  collections,  show  that  he  too 
had  familiarised  himself  with  their  staid  and 
quiet  loveliness.  His  strength  did  not  lay  in  the 
field  of  violent  emotion,  and  his  giants,  demons 
and  furies,  as  compared  with  Blake's,  are  gently 
reassuring  in  spite  of  their  fearsome  visages.  A 
unique  sentiment,  using  the  word  in  the  finest 
sense,  was  the  mainspring  of  his  fertile  art.  His 
science,  taste  and  thorough  training  made  him  a 
master  of  the  human  form  treated  abstractly, 
but  he  had  the  defects  of  his  good  qualities,  and 
only  the  captious  critic  will  contrast  his  spon- 
taneous flow  of  invention,  superb  technical  beauty, 
infinite  grace,  clarity  and  harmony,  with  Blake's 
childish  genius,  mysticism,  rude,  unpolished  di- 
rectness and  his  tremendous,  extravagant  con- 
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ceptions.  Flaxman's  drawings  place  him  on  a 
level  with  the  most  consummate  draughtsmen  of 
all  limes,  whereas  Blake's  imagination  was  in 
rebellion  against  and  crippled  his  technical  power. 

We  have  noted  that  in  Germany  the  praise  of 
Schlegel  coupled  with  the  interest  aroused  by 
Winckelmann  in  matters  Hellenistic  made  Flax- 
man immensely  popular,  and  the  influence  which 
his  drawings  exerted  on  Continental  art  is  clearly 
traceable.  In  France,  however,  the  art  of  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  despised,  and  although 
Flaxman  was  described  as  the  "mervcUleux 
c.ocaleur  des  chants  homcriqnes"  the  debt  of  that 
country  to  Flaxman  has  only  recently  begun  to 
be  recognised.  When  Flaxman  went  to  Paris 
with  Benjamin  West  in  1802  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  to  view  Napoleon's  precious  spoils,  he 
declined  stiffly  any  interchange  of  civilities  and 
courtesies  with  the  French  artists,  who  in  Flax- 
man's opinion  were  instrumental  and  respon  ib'e 
for  the  ransacking  of  Italy.  Religion  was  a  living 
principle  with  him.  influencing  not  only  his  life 
but  his  work.  '"The  Reverend  John  Flaxman" 
he  was  jestingly  called  by  the  obstreperous  Fuseli, 
and  the  epithet  was  a  happy  one,  for  Flaxman, 
like  a  rigid  Puritan,  held  immorality  in  absolute 
horror,  and  would  never  excuse  or  condone  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  brilliance  or  cleverness  of  the 
artistic  sinner.  Just  as  his  Bacchanales  were  not 
religious  frenzies  but  merely  patriarchal  cere- 
monies, psalms  and  hymns  in  stone,  so  his  polit- 
ical conduct  was  maintained  consistently  with 
moral  principles  which  compelled  him  to  refuse 
to  meet  the  Emperor  or  his  official  painter,  David, 
whom  he  had  condemned  in  an  open  letter  dated 
1797.  All  regicides  and  atheists  were  avoided  and 
the  palm  of  beauty  was  awarded  to  the  incom- 
parable Ingres.  It  was  probably  on  the  strength 
of  Flaxman's  influential  expression  of  opinion  that 
Ingres  won  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  with  his 
Achilles  and  the  Ambassadors  of  Agamemn<m,tmc\ 
Ingres  in  turn  paid  Flaxman  a  compliment  by 
giving  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  famous 
Homage  to  Homer,  begun  in  the  year  of  Flaxman's 
tleath.  The  greatest  of  French  draughtsmen  pos- 
sessed an  original  drawing  by  the  English  master, 
depicting  the  bound  Prometheus  visited  by  the 
Oceanidcs,  and  this  was  treasured  along  with  the 
sketches  of  Raphael  and  the  manuscripts  of 
Mozart  and  Gluck.  In  his  note-books  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Montauban,  the  great  French- 
man repeatedly  refers  with  intense  interest  and 
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admiration  to  Flaxman,  and  he  unquestionably 
borrowed  the  Jupiter  of  Flaxman's  Iliad  when  he 
painted  the  Homage  to  Homer,  in  which  the 
English  sculptor  may  be  seen  standing  beside 
Mme.  Dacier  to  the  right  of  the  enthroned  blind 
poet.  Both  artists  became  as  it  were  mediators 
between  the  realism  of  modern  times  and  the 
formal  austere  idealism  of  the  ancients.  Through 
Ingres,  the  influence  of  Flaxman  extended  to 
Flandrin,  Chassericu  and  to  Ary  Scheffcr,  who 
must  have  known  the  Dante  drawing  La  bocca  mi 
baccio  tuito  Iremanli  when  he  jainted  his  Paolo 
and  Francesco.  Furthermore  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Ingres  as  well  as  Flaxman  owe  their  immor- 
tality chiefly  to  occasional  drawings,  executed  for 
slight  remuneration. 

When  in  1794  the  Flaxmans  returned  to 
London  from  Rome,  with  a  collection  of  casts  for 
Romney,  they  look  commodious  quarters  in 
Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  where  the 
household  included  his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Den- 
man,  and  his  half-sister,  Mary  Ann  Flaxman, 
thirteen  years  his  junior  and  herself  favorably 
known  as  an  artist.  Their  life  was  very  happy 
and  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  in  his  famous  diary, 
gives  charming  vignettes  of  the  pleasant  spirit 
which  reigned  there.  He  always  saw  the  New 
Year  in  at  their  home,  which  boasted  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Hay  leys,  Samuel  Rogers,  Stothard, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Romney.    In  1 795,  the 


last  year  of  his  activity,  the  latter  painted  the 
original  of  the  well-known  picture  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  showing  the  sculptor  at  work  on 
the  bust  of  Hayley,  with  the  lalter's  son  in  the 
background.  It  became  the  subject  of  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unseemly  wrangle  between  Hayley  and 
Romney's  son,  and  was  finally  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Greene,  who  was  Romney's 
solicitor.  Lawrence  has  also  left  fine  souvenirs 
of  his  visits  in  the  shape  of  two  most  beautiful 
portrait  drawings  of  Flaxman  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  highly  esteemed.  There  is,  indeed,  not  a 
single  dissenting  voice  in  the  chorus  which  all  the 
commentators  of  the  period  sing  in  Flaxman's 
praise,  for  the  elevation  of  thought  which  char- 
acterised him  as  an  artist  marked  him  as  a  man. 
Even  the  suspicious  Romney  loved  and  admired 
him,  and  Crabl>e  Robinson  takes  pleasure  in 
amplifying  all  the  contemporary  descriptions  of 
his  "good-humoured,  even  frolicsome,  kind- 
hearted"  friend. 

Signal  honours,  dignities  and  important  com- 
missions came  thick  and  fast  after  his  return  from 
Italy ,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  tht  Ancient 
Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  During  his  absence,  Sir 
Joshua  had  died,  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  his 
reproved  sculptor  was  now  deemed  the  most 
worthy  to  execute  the  statue  in  his  honour  which 
now  stands  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1797  he  became  an  Associate  of  the  English  Royal 
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Academy,  and  in  1800,  on  presenting  it  with  his 
Apollo  and  Afarpessa—ime  in  conception  but  as 
usual  weak  in  execution— he  was  made  a  full 
Academician.  In  1810  a  chair  of  sculpture  was 
created  for  him  and  in  connection  with  this  office 
he  delivered  the  ten  lectures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  As  printed,  the  lectures  make  dull 
reading,  for  Flaxman  was  not  an  artist  in  words, 
but  his  admiration  for  primitive  Greek,  Gothic 
and  Egyptian  prove  that  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  contributed 
various  anonymous  articles  to  the  old  encyclo- 
pedia of  Rees  and  he  was  one  of  the  experts 
called  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Elgin  marbles  by  the  English  nation.  His 
professorial  and  social  activities  did  not  diminish 
his  ardour  for  work  and  he  was  busy  with  a  vast 
number  of  monuments.  Almost  one  hundred  of 
his  works  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  alone  and  how  many  more 
abound  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  no  one  has 
as  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  tell.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  in  these  he  failed  so  often  to  preserve  to  the 
end  of  his  labours  the  force  of  his  original  inspira- 
tion and  impulse,  as  he  did  in  the  drawings. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  career,  Flaxman  became 
interested  in  applied  art.  In  181 7  he  designed  a 
charming  classical  tripod,  presented  to  the  actor 
John  Kemble,  and  he  began  the  still  more  im- 
portant Shield  of  Achillts  for  the  eminent  silver- 
smiths, Rundell  &  Bridge.  For  this  singularly- 
involved  and  very  skilful  ring-sha|ied  composi- 
tion, inspired  by  the  celebrated  Eighteenth  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  he  received  ±'620,  and  replicas  in  silver 
were  made  for  George  IV  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  A  plaster  copy  alxmt  three  feet  in 
diameter  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  led  contemporary  criticism  In- 
praising  it  extravagantly,  as  unsurpassed  even  by 
Michelangelo — "a  divine  work;  unequalled  in 
its  combination  of  beauty,  variety  and  grandeur." 

Flaxman's  career  suffered  a  fatal  blow  when 
his  wife  died,  after  several  strokes,  on  February  6, 
1820.  He  had  always  been  interested  in  Sweden- 
borgianism  and  he  now  became  more  mystical  and 
melancholy.  He  had  been  intimate  with  Wake 
for  many  years,  and  we  learn  with  no  great 
surprise  that  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who  was  a 
spiritualist,  invited  him  to  lead  the  Jews  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  become  their  chief  architect  to 
rebuild  the  Temple.  While  nothing  came  of  this, 
he  withdrew  more  ami  more  from  so<  icty  and 
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devoted  himself  to  his  work.  In  1822  he  ad- 
dressed the  Royal  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  Italian  admirer,  Canova,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  finishing  his  Cupid, 
Psyche,  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  other  figures, 
his  tasks  were  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a  visit 
from  Schlegel.  He  had  finished  the  exterior 
decorations  for  Coven t  Garden  and  was  at  work 
on  designs  for  Buckingham  Palace  when  he 
became  ill.  Allan  Cunningham  gives  us  a 
curious  account  of  his  last  days.  It  appears  that 
an  admirer  arrived  at  the  sculptor's  studio  with 
an  Italian  book.  "Sir."  said  the  visitor,  "it  was 
so  generally  believed  throughout  Italy  that  you 
were  dead  that  my  friend,  the  author,  determined 
to  show  the  world  how  much  he  esteemed  your 
genius,  and  having  this  book  ready  for  publication, 
he  has  inscribed  it  '.1/  Ombra  di  Flaxman.' " 
Flaxman  smiled,  and  accepted  the  volume  with 
unaffected  modesty;  this  occurred  on  Saturday, 
the  2nd  of  December,  when  he  was  well  and 
cheerful;  the  next  day  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
with  cold,  and  on  the  7th  (1826)  he  was  dead. 
He  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  near  the  old  St.  Pancras  Church, 
accompanied  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  exhibited  his  statue  of 
John  Kemble  in  the  following  year. 

The  entire  nation  mourned  him  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  his  deceased  friend  to  the  students  of 
the  Academy.  This  estimate  of  Sir  Thomas, 
though  obviously  friendly,  contains  some  subtle 
criticism.  To  us,  the  drawings  which  are  now 
universally  recognised  to  be  his  most  imjxirtant 
works  have  a  special  contemporary  significance. 
They  afford  a  kind  of  standard  by  which  any 
artist  might  take  the  measure  of  his  graphic 
ability.  The  power  of  Van  Gogh,  the  theoretical 
importance  of  Picasso,  and  the  dignified  failures 
of  the  |K)st-impressionists  have  temporarily 
blinded  us  to  obvious  beauty.  We  need  some- 
thing to  liberate  us  from  the  tyranny  of  our  more 
or  less  ugly  mode  in  art,  and  these  superb  draw- 
ings, incisive,  suave,  tender  or  voluptuous,  vigor- 
ous and  yet  serene,  aerial  in  their  delicacy,  quiet 
in  their  loveliness  and  elegant  in  execution,  like 
the  playing  of  Heifetz  or  the  singing  of  Galli-Curci, 
will  again  exercise  their  imperishable  influence  and 
help  to  carry  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  highest 
form  of  civilised  life  was  a  manifestation  of  noble 
beauty. 
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It  is  an  interesting  truth  that  originality,  for 
its  own  sake,  has  never  achieved  worthy  results 
in  either  architecture  or  furniture. 

Granting  to  the  master  designers  of  the  past 
their  full  meed  of  credit  as  originators,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  architecture  and  furniture,  in 
the  forms  which  we  most  admire  to-day,  were 
products  of  evolution  and  not  products  of  sheer 
origination.  It  is  because  of  this  that  sporadic 
efforts  at  inventing  new  styles  have  never  suc- 
ceeded, and  we  find  ourselves  year  after  year 
becoming  more  intelligently  appreciative  of  the 
old  styles. 

In  the  appreciation  of  furniture  forms,  in  our 
present  era  of  reproductions  and  adaptations, 
intelligence  is  highly  rewarded,  because  furniture 
occupies  an  intimate  place  in  our  lives  and  offers 
more  points  of  personal  contact  than  architecture. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  furniture,  through 
the  medium  of  interior  decoration,  is  the  connect- 


ing link  between  human  beings  and  architecture. 

In  the  general  consideration  of  furniture  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  confuse  antiques  and  reproduc- 
tions, to  regard  the  reproduction  as  a  substitute 
for  the  antique.  Another  mistaken  idea,  often 
encountered,  is  that  the  reproduction  of  a  piece 
of  period  furniture  is  fraudulently  intended  to 
deceive  or  to  masquerade  as  an  antique. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  furniture  made  in 
this  country  to-day,  and  even  much  that  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  best,  possesses  amply 
sufficient  merit  to  take  care  of  itself  without 
borrowing  any  of  the  glamour  of  the  antique. 

There  are  certain  qualities  inherent  in  antique 
furniture  which  make  it  a  thing  entirely  different 
from  modern  furniture  which  may  be  fashioned 
in  the  same  form.  A  piece  of  antique  furniture 
should  be  esteemed  because  of  its  romantic 
qualities,  because  it  is  a  family  heirlwm,  liecause 
its  "pedigree"  proves  it  to  have  been  the  one-time 
possession  of  a  bygone  celebrity,  or  because,  if 
nothing  else,  it  is  contemporary  with  some  older 
and  more  picturesque  time  than  our  own.  Com- 
pared with  these  properties,  the  worm-holes  or 
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the  cracks  or  the  paline  of  antiquity  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  obviously  superficial. 

The  superficial  indications  of  antiquity  may  be 
imitated  or  even  so  skilfully  forged  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  real,  but  the  practice  is  both 
dishonest  and  unintelligent.  The  intrinsic  facts 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  imitated,  and  they  arc 
the  chief  attributes  of  antique  furniture  which 
constitute  any  valid  reasons  for  its  acquisition. 
,  Among  other  superficial  qualities  of  antique 
furniture  which  may  be  copied  in  the  modern 
reproduction,  and  qualities  but  recently  appre- 


the  difference  between  the  hand-made  and  the 
machine-made  product,  though,  in  the  case  of 
furniture,  the  machine  can  do  but  a  part  of  the 
work,  and  much  remains  for  the  hand. 

The  aesthetic  and  decorative  value  of  modern 
furniture  to-day  is  largely  gauged  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  evidences  of  hand-finishing  eliminate 
the  evidences  of  machine-cutting. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  technical  points 
to  be  considered  in  modem  as  compared  with 
antique  furniture  would  be  an  extensive  under- 
taking:  I  would  dispel  the  frequently-met  de- 
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ciated.  are  the  softness  of  contour  and  the  mel- 
lowness of  colour  characteristic  of  old  pieces. 
These  qualities  have  a  distinct  decorative  value, 
by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  any  intent  to 
deceive.  Hard  angles,  sharp  edges,  bright  colour 
and  a  too-high  polish  destroy  the  intimate  friend- 
liness of  furniture  which  should  be  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  properties.  It  is  this  artificial 
attainment  of  certain  decorative  values  of  the 
antique,  no  doubt,  that  has  led  many  to  assume 
a  non-existent  intent  to  counterfeit. 

Technically  considered,  the  better  modern 
furniture  never  fails  to  equal  the  antique,  and  in 
many  cases  it  surpasses  it.    There  is,  of  course, 


lusion  that  modern  furniture  must,  of  necessity, 
be  either  better  or  worse  than  antique  furniture. 
No  such  comparison  should  be  made,  for  the 
reason  that  antique  and  modern  furniture  are 
not  in  the  same  class. 

The  same  holds  true  in  an  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  design.  Let  us  confine 
this  consideration,  however,  to  a  few  observa- 
tions dealing  with  well-designed  modern  furniture. 

One  of  the  first  distinctions  to  be  recognised 
in  modern  furniture  design  is  the  distinction 
between  reproduction  and  adaptation. 

The  furniture  reproduction,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the' accurate,  line-for-line  copy  or  facsimile  of 
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a  specific  and  authentic  piece.  Accuracy  and 
faithfulness  produce  the  result,  not  ingenuity  or 
creative  ability.  The  greater  proportion  of 
actual  reproductions  are  not  made  for  sale  in 
large  quantities,  because  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  original  model  demand  more  individual 
craftsmanship  than  is  possible  "wholesale." 

As  compared  to  the  adaptation,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  appraise  the  merit  of  a  reproduction, 
because  its  merit  lies  entirely  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  makers  have  followed  their  model. 

The  adaptation,  however,  offers  a  peculiarly 
interesting  study  for  any  who  are  interested  in 
furniture  design.  Here  the  designer  has  taken  a 
style  as  a  motive,  and  has  produced  varied 
furniture  forms,  which,  while  dominated  by  the 
traits  of  one  style,  are  not  actual  copies  of  any 
specific  antique  pieces  of  the  period.  His  task  is 
both  easier  and  more  difficult,  for  he  is  without 
the  restraints  im|x>scd  by  the  literal  copy,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  without  the  guidance  of  the 
model.  He  may  even  be  called  upon  to  design  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  a  given  style  despite  the 
historic  fact  that  in  the  period  when  the  style 
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existed  the  piece  he  is  designing  did  not  exist. 

His  task  resolves  itself  into  the  development 
of  a  close  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  style  in  which  he  is  working:  he  must 
keep  ever  in  mind  the  spirit  of  the  period  style  in 
question. 

Modern  adaptations  of  |>criod  furniture,  unless 
they  are  designed  with  this  symjKithy  and  respect 
for  precedent,  seldom  if  ever  achieve  any  signifi- 
cant degree  of  merit.  They  are  likely,  indeed, 
to  be  not  only  unworthy  in  themselves,  but  a 
liliel  upon  the  style  they  purport  to  reflect. 

Considering  the  subtlety  of  the  task  involved, 
il  is  no  surprise  that  there  are  so  many  |xx)r 
adaptations.  It  is  surprising,  rather,  that  there 
are  so  many  excellent  adaptations,  pieces  of 
furniture  which  testify  not  only  to  the  genius  of 
their  historic  inspiration,  but  to  the  ability  shown 
in  their  modern  adaptation. 

At  first  il  was  considered  sufficient  to  make 
chairs  which  might  be  called  "Sheraton"  because 
they  had  square  backs  and  square,  lajK-red  legs. 
Such  a  "subtle"  distinction  as  "late  Sheraton,"' 
an  entirely  different  type  of  chair,  was  not 
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thought  of.  "Chinese  Chippendale"  was  un- 
heard of,  together  with  the  Oriental  lacquer 
phase  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne 
furniture.  A  few  names  covered  a  multitude  of 
strange  furniture  adaptations,  and  often  the 
names  did  not  accurately,  or  even  remotely, 
apply  to  any  of  them. 

An  idea  was  prevalent  that  no  one  but  a  deeply 
versed  connoisseur  could  identify  period  styles  in 
furniture,  and  the  idea  was  by  no  means  un- 
founded, if  we  can  believe  the  story  of  the  lady 
who  said  of  a  chair  she  was  examining,  "It  isn't 
mahogany  and  it  isn't  walnut;  perhaps  it's 
Chippendale."  Another  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
magazine,  inquiring  for  Hcppelwhite's  address, 
because  she  wished  to  order  some  chairs  from  him. 
In  less  than  ten  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  People  who  lay  no  claim  whatever  ujxm 
being  connoisseurs  are  able  not  only  to  recognise 
the  styles  of  most  modern  adaptations,  but  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  adaptation  is  a  good  inter- 
pretation of  the  style. 

It  is  largely,  if  not  entirely  due  to  this  increased 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 


the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  bring  out 
the  variety  of  historic  forms  which  are  now 
available. 

The  French  styles  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  X\T 
have  long  been  reasonably  familiar,  albeit  for  the 
most  part  in  very  poor  adaptations,  and  our 
ancestral  claim  u])on  most  English  furniture 
forms,  certainly  from  Queen  Anne  through  the 
Georgian  period,  has  left  but  little  additional 
education  necessary.  To-day,  however,  we  find 
that  adaptations  of  early  Jacobean  and  even 
Gothic  forms,  as  well  as  forms  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  have  actually  attained  wide  general 
popularity. 

Critical  appraisal,  however,  must  not  lag 
behind,  and  the  public  must  not  forget  that  it 
will  always  be  offered,  substantially,  what  it 
demands.  The  demands  upon  the  manufacturer 
have  resulted  in  a  broadening  and  enrichment  of 
the  field  of  modern  furniture,  and  it  is  our  distinct 
duty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  cultivate  the  keenest 
critical  discrimination  in  value,  in  order  that  the 
development  of  the  modern  reproduction  and 
adaptation  shall  advance  still  further. 
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HE  VOGUE  OF  BEARDSLEY 
BY  FRANK  PEASE 

It  is  just  five  years  since  Madame 


Simone  A.  Puget,  now  widow  of  the 
French  patriot  and  so  promising  artist,  Andre 
Puget,  added  another  to  the  many  predictions  of 
a  future  vogue  for  that  most  fascinating  of  all  the 
nineteenth  century's  fascinating  dfcadenis,  that 
fin-de-siicle  wizard  of  the  fragile  line  and  the 
jet-hlack  shadow,  Aubrey  Beardsley.  To-day 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  that  vogue.  It  is,  however, 
rather  more  than  a  vogue;  it  is  a  triumph.  But 
not  through  any  sudden  demand  for  Beardslcy's 
work  itself.  That  has  always  remained  a  thing 
aloof,  indeed,  almost  esoteric,  a  stranger  to 
popularity,  and  sometimes  caviare  even  to  the 
particular.  What  is  triumphing  though,  triumph- 
ing subtly  and  deeply,  creating  a  Baudelarian 
"other  world"  of  unheard-of  forms  and  new 
meanings,  is  the  Beardsley  example  and  Beardsley 
influence. 

To-day  the  unreal  has  triumphed  over  the  real 
—or  at  least  the  realists.  But  without  Beardsley 
we  should  not  have  known  our  present  exuava- 
ganzas  of  colour,  form  and  symbolic  content.  For 
what  Beardsley  brought  to  art  was  the  courage  of 
the  frivolous.  The  vogue  of  Beardsley  is  a 
triumph  because  the  impulses  he  set  free  in  himself 
and  others  were  those  j  ist  most  needed  in  our 
hurried,  crowded  and  too  often  slate-coloured  life; 
his  were  spiritual  antidotes  to  the  ordinary; 
something  which  should  lift  our  faculties  for 
appreciation,  imagination  and  enjoyment  out  of 
the  deadening  ruts  of  realism. 

In  America — where,  by  the  way,  a  large  part  of 
Beardsley 's  work  is  owned — we  are  just  coming 
into  our  heritage  of  Beardsley  influence.  Happily, 
many  of  our  emerged  magazines  have  now  passed 
their  incubative  stage,  their  period  of  so  sweet, 
so  nai/,  and  so  impossible  jeunne  fdle  covers — 
those  dear  covers  of  chicklets  strayed  far  from 
their  a^gis  of  l>oarding-schoo!  and  tennis-court 
into  a  world  rather  more  than  sophisticated, 
somewhat  more  than  grown-up.  And  this  is 
entirely  due  to  Beardsley.  Without  Beardsley 
there  would  not  now  be  a  triumph  in  the  new, 
and,  for  Americans,  certainly, daring  art.  Beards- 
ley it  was  who  whetted  our  appetites  for  the 
unreal  and  the  unknown.  In  matters  of  art, 
only  yesterday  we  were  realists.  With  but 
individual  exceptions,  we  were  not  given  to 
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imagination  or  risk,  but  preferred  to  take  our 
values  from  time-worn  sources. 

But  to-day,  once  we  have  learned  to  recognise 
it,  we  find  everywhere  the  Beardsley  influence. 
The  smart  exotics  of  an  Erie,  a  I^eon  Bakst,  or  a 
Sidney  Joseph,  with  their  fiery  phantasms,  their 
so  sensuous  conjectures  and  spirited  subtlen — 
all  these  could  not  now  be,  it  almost  seems,  unless 
there  had  once  been  a  Beardsley.  Through 
Gordon  Craig,  Alexandre  Benois  and  Joseph 
Urban,  the  whole  art  of  theatric  decoration  has 
been  persuaded  to  the  startling  richness  and 
insinuate  disproportions  which  Beardsley  used 
in  his  captivating  drawing-rooms  and  lavish 
terraces.  The  choreography  of  the  ballet  even 
is  not  afraid  to  change,  discard  or  adapt  the 
Pompadour  panniers  of  its  classical  files  champe- 
tres  to  the  Beardsleyesque  fronds  and  dtbrailUs. 
Who  could  ever  forget  the  bizarre  pleasure  of 
Liszt's  Les  Prtludes  as  Pavlova  gave  it,  or 
Chopin's  Les  Sylpkides  by  that  Grand  Seignior 
of  the  ballet,  M.  Serge  de  Diaghilev?  Were  it  to 
be  said  that  in  neither  case  could  these  exquisite 
gestures  of  art  be  traced  directly  to  Beardsley, 
there  would  still  remain  questions  of  the  origin 
and  degree  of  our  capacity  for  their  appreciation. 
For  appreciation  is  as  much  a  part  of  art  as 
execution  itself,  since  no  man — or  but  few— ever 
produced  for  himself  alone.  Amongst  his  amazing 
accomplishments,  perhaps  not  the  least  was 
Beardsley  s  power  of  arousing,  stimulating  and 
even  creating  appreciation  for  new  modes,  atti- 
tudes and  movements. 

Modern  illustrators  owe  to  Beardsley,  not  their 
style,  not  the  witchery  of  their  wondrous  forms, 
for  these  can  be  and  usually  are  all  their  own,  but 
they  owe  something  which  in  our  own  taking- 
for-granted  liberalism  in  decoration  it  is  hard  to 
realise  as  lacking  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
era,  namely,  that  high  prestige  which  spirited 
innovation  now  possesses.  For  Beardsley  was  a 
discoverer  primarily.  In  the  almost  forgotten 
crannies  of  the  mind,  in  those  deep  lacuna?  of  our 
multiple  selves,  Beardsley  discovered,  rather— 
for  they  were  there  all  the  while  even  if  neglected 
— rediscovered,  those  tastes  which  are  essentially 
MM-realistic.  What  modern  and  especially  metro- 
politan life  lacked  before  Beardsley  was  an  outlet 
for  satisfaction  of  the  same  creative  and  appre- 
ciative forces  which  called  into  the  world 
gargoyles,  dragons,  fantastic  heads,  and  all 
impossible  creatures  that  swam,  danced,  strutted 
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or  flew  smiling,  leering  or  shuddering  through  the 
voluptuous  sculptures  of  mediaeval  churches,  or 
found  expression  in  medieval  conks  drolaliques, 
in  fabliaux  where  beasts  talked,  sang,  orated, 
gave  advice  and  told  fortunes.  Modern  life 
needed  something  beyond,  far  beyond,  realism. 
For  across  the  borderland  of  a  conscious  present 
there  still  beckoned  fugitives  from  that  antique 
world,  a  world  which  now  is  not,  which  now 
could  not  be,  except  through  such  plausible 
distortions  and  supple  perfections  as  in  an  art 
like  Beardsley's. 

In  Beardsley  those  haunting  memories  and 
half-memories,  those  vagabond  intuitions  and 
wanton  stuffs  of  fancy,  were  things  come  to  life 
again.  Beardsley  made  the  wildest  dream-motif 
legible.  But,  from  things  medievally  ugly  or 
coarse  or  obvious,  Beardsley  wrought  that  which 
was  more  palatable,  refined  and  spiritualised. 
Suggestion,  not  realism;  instigation,  not  crystal- 
lisation of  art,  was  his  forte.  In  Beardsley's 
scrap-book  of  the  unknown  was  much  of  the  old 
grolesquerie,  something  of  its  irony,  not  a  little 
of  its  silvered  satire,  a  deep  inner  laughter  of  his 
own — and  ours,  a  seductive  appeal  to  the  silemes 
of  our  hearts,  to  that  part  of  us  which  can  not  be 
other  than  played  to.  never  quite  comprehended 
or  completely  expressed,  that  part  of  us  to  which 
only  echoes  can  penetrate.  There  were  ambigu- 
ous, indescribable,  perhaps  impossible,  certainly 
vicarious  enjoyments;  longings  out  of  forgotten 
pasts  like  the  late  Roman  decadence  of  Catullus 
or  the  mystic  pleasure-rites  of  that  Roman  sun- 
god,  Heliogabalus;  pasts  never  yet  lived;  pasts 
that  never  could  have  been  lived;  and  futures— 
to  paraphrase  Arthur  Symons's  astonishing  line — 
"futures  we  hold  in  our  memory." 

And  were  not  these  the  com|)onenLs  of  an 
uns|K>ken — perhaps  not  to  be  spoken — hunger 
that  lay  heavily  upon  tastes  longest  dominated 
by  things  Victorian?  Consequently,  for  Amer- 
icans, inheriting  religiously  so  much  from  that 
period  of  "worship  of  wreck,"  was  not  Beardsley 
a  downright  necessity? 

"Aubrey  Beardsley,"  writes  Robert  Ross, 
"sums  up  all  the  delightful  manias,  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  appreciation — Greek  vases,  Italian 
primitives,  the  'hypnerotomachia,'  Chinese  porce- 
lains, Japanese  kakemonos,  Renaissance  friezes, 
old  French  and  English  furniture,  rare  enamels, 
media:val  illumination,  the  dibonnaire  masters  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  pre-Raphael- 


itcs."  Beardsley's  interests  were,  in  the  words  of 
Baudelaire:  "Anywhere — out  of  the  world!" 
which  is  but  another  way  of  saying: "  Anywhere — 
out  of  realism!"  Art's  appreciators  no  less  than 
art's  creators  do  not  live  by  bread  at  all.  Yet  in 
the  compelling  realities  of  American  life  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  other  foot!  than  the  black 
bread  of  realism;  seldom  by  any  chance  the 
vol-au-vent,  matrons,  bombes  &  la  marte,  glacis  aux 
rayons  a" or,  charlotte  de  pommes  4  la  Lucy  Waters; 
in  short,  all  those  dainty  pdtisserits  whose  only 
service  is  the  satisfaction  of  pure  delight,  of 
refined  spiritual  enjoyment. 

If  life  indeed  does,  as  Wilde  declared,  follow 
art,  then  our  provocative  and  usually  handsome 
fashions  of  the  minute  stem  back  through  Erte 
and  Poiret  to  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Those  undulant 
costumesof  hisSalome!  Thosefrills  and  furbelows, 
laces,  flounces,  fichus  and  sashes,  those  entrancing 
sashes  Marie  Bashkirtsefl  once  sighed  so  about 
because  none  of  them  bore  her  name;  the  sashes 
that  remind  one  of  the  ribboned  bouquets  Louis 
Quatorze  so  loved  to  have  twined  about  his  silver 
orange-tree  boxes;  the  same  sashes  with  which 
Beardsley  was  always  quaintly  looping  back  some 
eighteenth-century  alcove  curtain !  That  toilette 
of  Fair  Helen,  the  little  elegant  trifles  of  AbW 
Fanfrcluchc's  dress,  "laboured  niceties,"  Beards- 
ley called  them.  Where  would  our  ravishing 
pageant ry  of  modern  fashions  have  been  to-day 
without  all  these? 

While  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  our 
literature,  literature  being  often  last  of  the  arts — 
excepting,  of  course,  architecture — to  welcome 
innovation,  signs  are  not  lacking  that  we  may 
know  so  exquisite  a  bit  of  "  other- worldness"  or 
"out-of-the-worldness"  as  Beardsley's  own  mag- 
num opus  and  swan-song,  that  delightful  tour  into 
an  it-never-happencd  past,  Under  the  Hill.  A 
recent  fantaisie  by  Albert  Samain,  with  Tanagra 
figurines  all  talking  of  love  and  things  which, 
while  reminding  one  of  Austin  Dobson's  Proverbs 
in  Porcelain,  still  approached  Beardsley's  "evoca- 
tion of  a  certain  impossible  but  quite  credible 
atmosphere."  Thus  far,  however,  our  purely 
decorative  arts  are  closest  the  Golden  Apple. 

Looking  liack  ufxm  Beardsley's  own  day,  we 
can  now  see  better  times  were  in  store  for  our 
abiding  appetite  for  the  unreal.  At  that  time  in 
almost  every  field  realism  pressed  feverishly 
against  all  barriers  of  restraint  and  of  taste. 
Realism  was  crowding  out  romanticism,  clipping 
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the  white  wings  of  pure  fancy,  and  ridiculing  light 
mysticisms.  The  Eternal  Triangle  no  longer  gave 
forth  its  once  shrill  notes  of  intensive  excitement; 
these  were  dulled  and  deadened  utterly  in  the 
prosaic  "Oyez!  Oyez!"  of  police-courts  and 
litigation.  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  made  a  dis- 
cordant racket  about  it  in  the  North.  In  the 
South,  under  a  shadowing  cathedral,  Blasco 
Yhanez  analysed  away — '  everything!"  And  in 
Beardsley's  own  country,  Shaw  flung  pellets  of 
mud  and  ashes,  his  bouquets  of  pallid  jokes  and 
wilted  roses.  These  realists,  it  would  seem,  were 
determined  to  spare  nothing,  not  even  sin. 
"Salute,  0  Satatia!''  How  wiser  were  our  own 
irredentist  Puritans! 

That  was  l)efore  the  now  famous  nineties — 
Beardsley's  age.  As  that  rather  stodgy  old 
lady,  Vage  VUtorienne,  scuttled  primly  out  the 
side  door  to  avoid  an  unseemly  spectacle  of  two 
newcomers  struggling  clamorously  at  the  front, 
the  art  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  flew  in  at  the  win- 
dow. Thus  were  pre-Raphaelism  in  motley  and 
"naturalism"  in  mufti  left  out  in  the  cold. 

In  the  very  atmosphere  of  those  ante-Beardsley 
times  we  may  instance  the  prevailing  demoralisa- 
tion when  Richard  Strauss  could  make  sheep  baa 
three  minutes  on  end,  babies  squirm  and  splash  in 
iron  bath-tubs,  lonely  brooks  rattle  like  a  pail  of 
poured  marbles  or  chortle  like  a  city  hydrant — 
and  call  it  music!  Rodin  was  so  steeped  in 
"nature"  that  he  could  be  accused  of  moulding 
from  actual  bodies,  and  this,  while  disproven,  is 
in  itself  sufficient  commentary  on  the  pestilential 
realism  of  that  day.  In  Beardsley's  own  field, 
Hugh  Thompson  and  du  Maurier  had  still  a  host 
of  followers  who  copied  endlessly  their  heavy 
boxed  faces  and  all  too  lifelike  cobs.  It  was  a 
dull  day  for  artistic  hunger  that  wants  something 
else  to  do  than  look  in  the  mirror  or  out  the 
window.  The  pre-Raphaelites  could  not  triumph. 
The  realists  had— almost.  Then  came  Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

And  now  amidst  the  so  ebullient  gaiety  of 
indescribable  colour  and  the  whimsied  whirl  of 
our  own  sometimes  not-yet-emerged  forms,  or 
what  one  is  tempted  to  call  over — or  beyond 
forms,  that  convey  in  so  many  new  ways  what 
Gautier  meant  by  "the  impalpable  phantom  of 
the  idea,"  we  can  still  discern  the  strange  half 
antique,  half  other-worldly  genius  that  was 
Aubrey  Beardsley's. 

Within  the  figures  which  Erie.  Leon  Bakst, 
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Robert  Chanler,  Joseph  Urban,  Howard  Gush- 
ing and  Sidney  Joseph  ]>ortray  there  is  that 
which  intrigues  us  as  may  opiate  dreams  and 
mad  fantastications  be  conceived  to  lure  dervishes 
.  .  .  somewhere,  I  know  not  whither,  but  certainly 
far  out  and  beyond  all  familiar  meanings,  beyond 
the  tiring  clasp  of  commonplace;  in  any  case,  to  a 
stimulating  distance;  far  enough,  too,  for  ihe 
defeat  of  realism.  Of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  art, 
Austin  Dobson  might  have  written: 

Oh.  the  song  where  every  one  of  his  Graces 

Tight-laces— 

Where  he  wooed  the  sweet  Muses  both  starchly 

And  archly— 
Where  his  verse,  like  the  piper  a-Maying, 

Comes  playing — 
And  his  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 

In  answer- 
It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 

In  measure! 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter    .    .  . 

And  after! 

rjOOK  REVIEW 

The  Great  Thousand  Years  and  Tex 
Years  After.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  {Mar- 
shall Jones  Company,  Boston.)    Price,  $1.00. 

Thoughtful  essays  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Cram's 
latest  gift  to  literature  are  truly  rare  and,  like 
old  wine,  should  be  sipped  with  reverence. 
Apart  from  his  bias  for  Gothic  art  and  medieval- 
ism generally,  Mr.  Cram  is  a  philosopher  and  a 
radical  of  a  highly  intellectual  order.  His  essay 
could  be  recommended  for  diction  and  style 
alone.  His  division  of  history  into  500-year 
nodes  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  beyond  con- 
tention. The  great  thousand  years  are  the  two 
sequent  nodes,  one  each  side  of  the  year  1000. 
which  marked  the  beginnings  of  medievalism. 
The  author  sees  the  decay  now  setting  in  as  a 
prelude  to  the  next  great  epoch  of  civilisation. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  next  era  will 
be,  but  by  all  signs  he  welcomes  a  return  to  the 
medieval  type  with  the  monastic  principles  of 
chastity,  obedience  and  |>ovcrty  as  the  only 
[Kissible  sequel  to  the  materialism  and  selfishness 
of  the  hour.  To  whatever  extent  we  care  to 
follow  Mr.  Cram  in  his  arguments,  we  are  at 
least  confronted  with  good  sense  and  sound 
scholarship. 
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AG  TAPESTRIES 
A  New  Handic  raft  from 
Frovincktown 
BY  MIRA  BIRR  EDSON 


From  American  craftsmen  arc  coming  beautiful 
examples  of  artistic  craftsmanship,  able  to  rank 
with  any  in  the  world  in  design  and  technique, 
with  a  flavour  of  our  own  country  and  time. 

In  the  present  day,  when  country  home, 
cottage  and  bungalow  are  receiving  so  much 
attention,  and  while  simplicity  of  living  combined 
with  comfort  and  beauty  is  considered  also,  it  is 
opportune  that  there  should  apjiear  a  kind  of 
wall-hanging  or  tapestry  especially  suited  to  such 
use.  The  name  chosen  for  these  by  the  artist 
herself  is  "studio-hangings,"  because,  she  says, 
they  are  most  appropriate  for  the  broad  wall- 
spaces  which  a  studio  or  cottage  interior  offer,  and 
to  the  rough  finish  usually  accompanying  them. 
The  hangings  are,  however,  well  adapted  to  any 
modern  interior  which  does  not  follow  some 
definite  period  style,  and  even  here  they  can  take 
their  place  in  a  Colonial  house,  the  style  and 
method  being  altogether  harmonious  with  its 
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general  character.  These  tapestries  or  hangings 
are,  indeed,  a  development  from  the  hooked  rug. 
familiar  to  craftsmen  and  revived  from  the  art 
of  our  forebears.  There  is,  therefore,  the  added 
pleasure  of  thinking  them  the  product  of  humble 
materials  and  the  careful  suiting  of  means  to 
ends,  as  in  the  rugs,  which  exalts  these  to  the 
uses  of  art.  But  the  tatx*strics  have  an  unmis- 
takable modern  touch  which  is  more  characteristic 
of  them  than  suggestions  of  the  past;  well 
designed,  beautiful  in  colour  and  of  a  severe 
simplicity. 

The  technique  was  invented  by  Miss  Ethel 
Mars  at  her  home  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in 
Septcml>cr,  hji6.  As  she  tells  the  story  of  it, 
she  had  licgun  to  make  a  hooked  rug,  but  the 
process  is  a  slow  one  and  she  was,  as  an  artist, 
impatient  to  see  her  design  as  it  would  appear 
carried  out  in  the  materials  and  colours  intended 
for  it,  and  so  began  to  stitch  down  or  embroider 
the  strips  of  fabric  in  their  appropriate  places, 
using  a  kind  of  long-and-shorl  embroidery  stitch. 
The  effect  was  pleasing,  not  only  as  regarded 
the  pattern  but  the  method  as  well.  The  idea 
came  to  her  then  of  using  this  stitch  for  the 
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carrying  out  of  patterns  of  a  more  pictorial  kind 
which,  being  lighter  in  weight  and  more  free  and 
sketchy  in  the  interpretation  of  a  pattern,  might 
produce  a  result  which  would  make  a  charming 
wall -decoration.  This  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
many  have  been  so  produced,  and  also  cushion- 
covers,  hand-bags,  belts  and  hat-band-,  table- 
tops  and  couch-covers. 

Like  the  hooked  rug,  these  tapestries  are  made 
upon  a  foundation  of  burlap  or  sacking.  This 
varies  in  quality  and  kind  according  to  the  style 
and  plan  of  the  pattern  employed.  Sometimes 
the  ground  is  entirely  covered,  as  with  the  rugs; 
sometimes  there  are  portions  of  it  left  to  form  a 
|>art  of  the  pattern  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  decora- 
tive effect.  In  this  case  a  canvas  or  other  appro- 
priate fabric  is  used  for  the  foundation  material. 
The  embroidery  is  by  means  of  narrow  stri|>s  of 
cotton  cloth  cut  in  the  desired  widths  and  which 
the  artist  dyes  herself  to  suit  the  use  and  design, 
employing  vegetable  dyes  for  the  purpose  in 
great  variety  of  tints  and  colourings,  all  adapted 
to  the  finest  interpretation  of  the  theme.  Some 
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of  I  he  illustrations  show  this  use  of  tin'  founda- 
tion fabric.  Framings  for  the  more  pictorial  part 
are  thus  produced.  One  has  upon  the  suggested 
frame  a  Ijordcring  embroidered.  Upon  another 
the  decorated  portion  is  oval  and  the  "frame" 
has  an  ornamental  unit  in  each  corner^as  note 
the  rose  in  that  of  the  mediaeval  knights.  Some- 
times the  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  conception  of  ornament  and 
framing  is  one,  as  in  the  "madonna." 

It  has  been  said  by  a  well-known  decorator  and 
craftsman  that  the  hooked  rugs  of  Mrs.  Albcc  — 
beautifully  made  with  patterns  taken  from  Indian 
design — were  the  only  ones  which  were  unques- 
tionably appropriate  for  certain  types  of  American 
interiors  and  furnishings  and  the  craftsmen  styles. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  these  tapestries.  The 
value  of  wall-hangings  in  furnishing  the  home 
beautifully  and  simply  is  well  understood,  and 
they  are  not  least  to  be  desired  when  the  surround- 
ings have  that  primitive  largeness  and  breadth 
which  is  found  in  the  cottage  and  the  bungalow. 
They  lend  an  air  of  comfort,  refinement  and 
beauty  not  so  easily  attained  by  any  other 
means.  "Real"  tapestries,  generally  shaking, 
are  expensive  and  with  a  style  of  design 
which  suggests  rather  the  old-world  interior. 
These  studio-hangings,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  their  suggestion  of  modcrnness,  refinement 
and  charm,  the  simple  and  direct  workmanship 
and  beautiful  colour,  are  suitable  almost  anywhere 
and  can  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  surround- 
ings. They  are  notably  in  harmony  with  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  cheerful,  brightly  coloured 
interiors,  unpretentious  yet  wholly  comfortable 
and  charming. 

The  modern  craftsman  is  finding  his  or  her 
place,  indeed,  in  the  modern  art  world,  and 
especially  as  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  decorator.  More  and  more  oppor- 
tunity will  undoubtedly  \k  allowed  to  craftsmen 
to  come  forward  and  occupy  the  place  that  has 
already  been  accorded  them  abroad  as  artists 
presenting  a  very  real  and  beautiful  art-expres- 
sion. The  crafts,  in  truth,  have  been  considered 
abroad  as  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  artists 
who  have  received  honours  for  other — for  the 
"fine"  arts.  Miss  Mars  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  Paris  when  she  went  there  and  where 
she  herself  became  interested  in  the  arts  and 
crafts,  making  and  exhibiting  wood-blocks  and 
other  handicraft.    As  a  painter  sin-  exhibited 
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in  ln>th  the  Spring  Salon  (the  Beaux  Arts)  and 
the  Autumn  Salon,  of  which  she  became  a 
member.  Here  the  handicrafts  are  exhibited 
among  other  forms  of  art  and  attract  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  artistic  feeling  in  France  could 
appreciate  the  need  of  bringing  beauty  into  every 
phase  of  activity  and  that  art  may  be  expressed 
in  any  medium,  that  it  should  enter  into  the 
evcry-day  life  of  a  people.  This  has  always  been 
so,  as  we  so  well  know,  among  all  nations  and 
peoples  which  have  produced  a  great  art.  The 
Autumn  Salon  is  especially  strong  in  these 
exhibitions  of  artistic  crafts  and  they  form  an 
im|x>rtant  part  of  its  regular  exhibitions,  so  that 
an  artist  creating  beautifully  in  these  is  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  esteem  as  when  working 
only  in  paint  or  clay.  Thus  noted  artists  express 
in  many  ways-  as  did  those  of  old.  This  fact, 
of  course,  reacts  upon  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  handicrafts  and  makes  at  once  for  a  broader 
art-expression  and  a  more  artistic  setting  for 
daily  living. 

/^i  ERMANIA  AT  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE 

Many  terrible  things  have  happened 
in  the  world  of  art,  but  it  would  Ik?  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  violent  abuse  of  the  ethical  and 
artistic  conscience  than  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
mania  into  Belgium,  and  yet  that  is  now  gaily 
proceeding,  and  the  pa|K*rs  mention  it  without 
noticing  apjiarently  anything  humorous  or  objec- 
tionable in  the  transaction.  An  eminent  sculp- 
tor, it  seems,  discreetly  screened  from  the  public 
gaze,  by  a  few  deft  alterations  of  the  face  is 
presenting  New  York  with  a  redeemed  personifica- 
tion of  Germany,  which  will  henceforth  gaze  upon 
us  as  heroic  Belgium.  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out,"  and  if  Germania  offends  thee,  which 
it  certainly  should,  cast  her  into  outer  darkness. 
But  why  insult  a  friendly  nation  and  bring 
ridicule  and  aspersion  upon  the  sacred  name  of 
art  by  so  mean  a  subterfuge  as  this? 

It  has  indeed  been  customary  in  the  past, 
before  a  nation  thought  of  sending  statues  to  the 
melting-pot  to  make  ammunition,  to  decapitate 
the  busts  of  forgotten  or  depreciated  [KTSonages, 
for  the  purpose  of  superim|H)sing  a  more  popular 
head  and  thus  effecting  a  petty  economy,  but 
such  an  action  i>  a  glorious  virtue  in  comparison 
with  the  dark  deed  now  being  perpetrated  on 
Bowling  Green.    Can  this  Ik-  true? 
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FOUNTAIN  FIGURE  "ATHOR  " 

BY  ISABEL  N'EILSON  AND  P.  BRYANT  BAKER 
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LIFE-SIZE  FIGURE  TO  BE  CAST  IN  BRONZE 
FOR  A  CHICAGO  GARDEN 
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I     J  Costume     Design     and  Costume 

— "  Illustration.  (  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.)    Price,  $2.50. 

The  great  war  has  given  us  all  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  the  changes  in  inter- 
national relationships  have  not  affected  us  so 
directly  as  yet  as  the  visible  changes  going  on 
around  us,  one  of  the  most  striking  being  in  the 
clothes  of  both  sexes.  As  Miss  Ethel  Traphagen 
states  in  her  book,  Costume  Design  and  Illustration, 
conservation  in  the  form  of  our  garments  is  of 
the  past.  Dame  Fashion  has  been  more  capri- 
cious during  the  nineteenth  century  than  ever 
before,  but  she  has  never  shown  herself  so  boldly 
revolutionary  than  during  the  |>ast  few  years. 
Is  it  a  pure  coincidence  that  the  fair  sex  captured 
trades  and  the  right  to  vote  when  they  donned 
man's  nether  garments?  To  the  student  of 
historical  costume  the  relation  between  breeches 
and  authority  seems  undeniable;  the  tenour  of 
many  satirical  drawings  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
that  when  woman  puts  on  breeches  she  rules  the 
household!  If  trousers  for  the  ladies  have  come 
to  stay,  the  fashion  draughtsman  must  be  still 
more  highly  trained  than  ever  to  succeed  in 
making  the  "dandiette"  look  beautiful,  for  he  is 
called  upon  to  harmonise  hidden  living  curves 
with  visible  straight  lines. 

Miss  Ethel  Traphagen '5  book  will  help  the 
serious  student  as  it  is  so  full  of  illustrations  that 
clarify  the  text.  The  first  part  gives  suggestions 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  projwrtion,  while  practical  technical 
considerations  are  gone  into  very  fully. 

Then  the  use  of  colour  in  a  general  way  is 
entered  into,  and  though  the  author  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  her  statements  throughout  the  book, 
confusing  '"rule  or  canon"  with  "law,"  some 
very  excellent  definitions  and  advice  are  given. 

The  chapter  on  design  could  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  ladies  who  buy  shop-window-dressing 
clothes,  for  the  most  becoming  and  therefore  most 
beautiful  gown  is  rarely  exhibited,  for  it  has  no 
striking  effect  until  it  has  the  right  person  inside. 

As  for  the  sources  of  design,  we  are  told  they 
lie  all  around  in  the  most  unexpected  places  and 
an  excellent  example  is  given  of  the  adaptation 
of  a  1m)wI  of  tulips  for  an  attractive  hat. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  a  short  resume  of  period 
fabric  design  and  an  outline  of  historic  costume 
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which  with  a  useful  bibliography  will  enlarge  the 
student's  outlook  and  interest. 

Calthrop,  in  his  History  of  English  Costume, 
proved  that  learning  may  be  imparted  with  a  light 
heart.  This  the  reviewer  misses,  but  was  all  the 
more  delighted  to  rest  halfway  through  Costume 
Design  and  Illustration  and  smile  at  Dr.  Frank 
Crane's  list  of  modern  colour  nomenclature — 
being  unable  to  decide  the  preference  between 
robin's-egg  blue  and  elephant 's-brealh  gray. 

The  Meaning  of  Architecture.  By  Irving 
K.  Pond.  (Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston.) 
Price,  $2. 

The  author  has  written  an  essay  of  constructive 
criticism  interesting  to  layman  and  practitioner 
alike,  in  which  the  principles  of  architecture  have 
been  studied  analytically  and  synthetically.  We 
have  hosts  of  books  upon  architecture  proper, 
styles  and  periods,  but  Mr.  Pond  is  more  con- 
cerned in  fathoming  the  relationship  between 
form  and  spirit  in  art,  the  high  idealism  that 
interprets  the  meaning  of  life.  The  author 
traces  the  animating  spirit  in  Greek  art  which 
manifests  itself  in  modern  architecture,  and 
supplies  informative  chapters,  well  illustrated, 
upon  the  significance  of  mass  and  form,  the 
element  of  rhythm,  the  imitative  and  creative  in 
architecture,  finishing  his  masterly  little  book 
with  an  excellent  treatise  on  present-day  ideals. 
Where  the  examplification  of  unified  and  per- 
fected character  is  not  sought  through  an  idealised 
interpretation  of  the  inhering  structural  forces, 
the  author  sees  mere  theatrical  picture-making  in 
three  dimensions. 

A   SUMPTUOUS  CATALOGUE 
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The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  produced  a  compact  volume  of 
250  pages  eml>odying  a  mass  of  informative 
material  upon  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  which  has  been  loaned  to  this 
wide-awake  institute.  The  volume— edited  by 
Director  Laurvik,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Upham 
Pope,  Meyer  Riefslahl  and  Miss  Ackerman — is 
a  model  of  what  a  first-class  catalogue  should 
stand  for.  Besides  illuminating  articles  upon 
rugs,  tapestries  and  textiles,  it  is  rich  in  illustra- 
tion and  descriptive  matter  to  each  exhibit.  As 
a  bonne  louche  is  added  an  exhaustive  index. 
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AND  MR.  WILLIAM 
BY  SIR  FREDERICK 
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HAT  is  it  you  admire,"  I  have 
been  asked,  before  now — 
perhaps  by  some  mid-Vic- 
torian connoisseur  of  paint- 
ing— "  What  is  it  you  admire  in  the  work  of 
William  Nicholson  ?  "  And,  before  now,  I  have 
answered,  "  Everytlung."  A  large  order  ;  but 
I  made  sure  that  circumstances  would  give  me 
the  occasion  to  modify,  to  explain. 

In  a  sense  that  first  abrupt  reply  of  mine  was 
positively  and  literally  true  ;  for  when,  indeed, 
in  surveying  Nicholson's  so  various  canvases 
— his  Still  Life  pieces,  his  Landscape,  and  his 
Portraiture — when  has  one  failed  to  recognize 
in  Nicholson's  products  the  essential  in  every 
art :  the  man  behind  the  performance,  the 
artist  behind  the  labour  ?  But  the  word 
"  labour  "  should  be  banished  altogether  from 
one's  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  all  that  one  is  promptly 
conscious  of— save  in  the 
case  of  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent— is  the  sense  of  "an 
off-hand,  rapid,  absolutely 
happy  deliverance  :  a  thing, 
a  person,  an  event,  seen 
clearly,  and  straightway 
boldly  and  most  knowingly 
grappled  with. 

But  now  for  some  words 
of  leisurely  qualification  of 
the  first  impulsive  pro- 
nouncement. William 
Nicholson  is  an  absolutely 
typical,  but  much  less  a 
positively  ideal  artist.  He 
is  an  artist  who  is  sponta- 
neously, inevitably  original, 
but  yet  an  artist  perhaps 
just  one  little  bit  too  much 
concerned  about  originality. 
Seeing  most  things — why 
not  again  say,  everything  ? 
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— with  much  more  penetrating  eyes  than  most 
men,  Nicholson  seems  to  me  to  be  sometimes 
a  little  too  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  being  even 
suspected  of  suggesting  a  vision  or  an  aim  that 
has  been  entertained  by  another.  Just  now 
and  then  his  performance  seems  to  apprise 
us  that  he  is  himself  insufficiently  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  Providence  or  the  Fates 
have  decreed  that  William  Nicholson  shall  be 
unlike  other  people.  There  is  no  need  for  him 
to  consciously  step  in,  in  this  matter.  Laissez- 
faire  !  Providence  and  the  Fates  have  taken 
the  business  off  Mr.  Nicholson's  hands. 

For  all  that,  there  is  one  contemporary  with 
whom,  at  least  in  certain  moments  and  in 
certain  efforts,  it  is  difficult  not  to  associate 
William  Nicholson.  That  is  his  brother-in-law, 
the  fine  imaginative  painter,  James  Pryde. 
Working  together  more  or  less,  now  a  whole 
generation  since,  as  the  "  Brothers  Bickerstaff," 
there  must  have  been — there  clearly  was — some- 
thing in   common,   something   they  shared 
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between  them,  more  easily  observed  than  ex- 
pressed. As  time  proceeded  they  did  not 
become  more  alike :  Nicholson,  never  far  from 
a  realism  elegant  and  characteristic,  and  most 
unusually  varied — a  brilliant  talent  of  so  many 
facets — and  James  Pryde,  a  recorder  of  the 
Past,  yet  no  recorder  by  obvious  story,  but 
one  who  is  somehow  magically  charged  with  the 
unrevealed  history  of  every 
weird  and  frowning  tene- 
ment that  he  depicts.  My 
latest  sentences,  tenta- 
tive and  inadequate,  may 
roughly  suggest,  though 
they  cannot  define,  where 
these  two  most  interesting 
painters  meet,  and  where 
they  part  company. 

An  earlier  survey  of  my 
own,  ol  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam Nicholson  -  an  essay 
in  "  Some  of  the  Moderns," 
a  volume  now  several  years 
old — does  not,  I  flatter 
myself,  contain  much  that 
I  should  desire  to  unsay 
about  the  subject  of  this 
piesent  paper  ;  but  it 
does  leave  unconsidered, 
of    course,    the    artist's      "henley's  hat' 


latest  leanings,  his  latest 
developments.  In  Still 
Life  so  conspicuously  to 
the  front  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's exhibition,  open  at 
this  moment  in  the  Goupil 
Gallery — this  artist  had 
always  been  interested. 
He  had  not  only  enjoyed 
it  :  he  had  painted  it : 
painted  it  well,  but  as  an 
accessory.  It  is  to  the 
delighted  contemplation  of 
it  in  later  years  that  we 
owe  its  prominence  in  the 
pictures  we  are  invited  to 
understand  and  to  appraise 
to-day. 

Still  Life— I  shall  not 
mince  matters  in  the  least 
about  it  has  been  ridicu- 
lously neglected  by  the 
English  public.  What  is 
its  place  even  at  the  hands  of  our  Royal 
Academy  ?  W  hat  is  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
visitor  who  looks  upon  it  1  The  Still  Life  piece, 
in  Kn^lish  estimation,  is  a  piece  for  dark  corners. 
To  it  is  cheerfully  appropriated  the  spot  which, 
were  it  devoted  to  an  example  of  any  other 
branch  of  painting,  would  be  considered  to  have 
been  grievously  ill-employed. 
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In  the  remote  future,  to  which  our  successors 
may  look  forward,  when—  since  all  tilings  are 
possible- -Englishmen  may  have  become  an 
artistic  people,  it  may  be  recollected,  or  perhaps 
be  slowly  learnt,  how  interesting  was  the  Still 
Life  of  the  very  earliest  of  our  real  masters  of 
the  brush.  Hogarth  employed  it,  indeed,  less 
as  main  theme  than  as  substantial  and  important 
accessory  ;  and  it  was  an  English  artist ,  it  was 
Richard  Earlom,  who— translating  colour  and 
texture  as  both  appeared  in  the  great  flower 
and  fruit  pieces  of  Van  Huysum.  into  the  art 
of  engraving-  gave  a  little  more  extended  circu- 
lation to  examples  of  Still  Life.  In  Holland, 
at  a  date  appreciably  earlier,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  rarest  Dutch  masters  of  genre — Vermeer 
of  Delft— displayed  his  powerful  control  of  Still 
Life  subjects.  De  Heym  was  even  more  con- 
tinuously their  master.  And,  reaching  again 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  came,  in  the 
fullness  of  Time,  Chardin.  whose  never  dazzling, 
always  discreet  and  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
and  fully  equipped  talent,  has,  in  the  matter  of 
appreciation,  now  rome  into  his  own.  Occupied 
with  William  Hunt,  Mr.  Kuskin  great  even  in 
his  mistakes  or  his  misfortunes  -had  apparently 
never  heard  of  Chardin. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Frenchmen  to 
have  entered  into  and  understood  with  a  surpass- 
ing readiness  the  charm  of  humble  human  duties 
and  of  homely  things.  To  do  so  is  a  part  of 
French  character.  And  so  the  sceptre,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  to  call  it  that,  of  Still  Life 
painting  having  long  since  passed  to  France,  in 
the  great  art  of  Chardin,  has  ever  remained 
with  her. 

Never  more  conspicuously  perhaps  have 
France  and  Still  Life  painting  been  honourably 
associated  than  in  quite  recent  years.  In  the 
later  of  those  years  England  herself — assuredly 
under  our  neighbour's  influence  to  some  extent 
— has  taken  up  the  most  engaging  problems  of 
Still  Life  with  an  increasing  willingness.  There 
is  Mr.  Francis  James,  essentially  colourist  and 
draughtsman  of  flowers.  Again,  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  Livens  may  be  cited  with  confidence. 
Time  will  do  justice  to  his  individuality  in  this 
department  of  his  labour,  hardly  less  than  to 
his  nobly  planned  and  broadly  executed  water- 
colours  of  London  and  of  Brighton  and  of  an 
everyday  world.  Mr.  Clausen  has  painted 
flower  pieces  that  are  charming.  But  when  he 
began,  France  had  already  had  Fantin,  whom 


perhaps,  in  the  sphere  of  labour  I  am  for  the 
moment  discussing,  he  may  most  admire  or  recall. 
France,  in  Still  Life,  had  already  had  Manet, 
with  his  great  convincing  certainty  of  vision 
and  of  touch.  And  then  there  is  Vollon,  with 
his  s|)ecial  sumptuousness.  his  order  and  free- 
dom amidst  wealth  of  matter,  and  his  august, 
Imj>erial  way.  With  us  again  there  has 
"  arrived  "  Mr.  Peploe— and  in  France  Cezanne 
and  M.  Laprade  and  M.  Marc,  of  Toulouse. 
All  are  delightful. 

The  course  of  Still  Life  painting  having  been 
thus  lightly,  but  not  carelessly  sketched,  we  are 
brought  round  again  to  the  achievements  of 
William  Nicholson  one  of  the  most  variously 
endowed  artists  now  practising  his  craft. 

To  begin  with  a  great  tour  de  force— -a.  thing 
w  hich,  once  seen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget — 
the  Still  Life  pieces  in  the  Goupil  Gallery 
Exhibition  include  that  curious  and  engaging 
masterpiece  of  technique  and  of  comedy.  The 
Hundred  Jugs.  Is  it  a  back  room  at  a  cliina- 
shop,  where  expert  service  will  presently  turn 
chaos  into  order  ?  Mr.  Nicholson  at  any  rate 
has  dexterously  stepped  in,  while  chaos— by  far 
the  more  amusing  of  the  two  possible  rulers — 
is  yet  in  full  sovereignty.  Mr.  Nicholson,  like 
the  good  dramatist  in  Francisque  Sarcey's 
estimation,  has  known  the  scene  &  faire : 
the  particular  aspect  that  beyond  all  others 
demanded  portrayal. 

A  fragment  of  interior  more  interesting  to 
me  personally— a  picture  more  enjoyably  to  be 
lived  with,  because  it  has,  along  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  much  more  of  actually  acliieved 
beauty— is  The  Convex  Mirror.  The  mirror 
distorts  much,  in  quite  an  entertaining  fashion ; 
but  life  and  character — with  no  recourse  to  the 
eccentric  or  the  merely  novel  -are  in  the  man 
whose  figure  is  caught  by  the  glass  ;  and  one 
live  thing  besides  the  student  at  the  mirror  is 
recorded  without  whimsical  or  ordered  change, 
and  with  exact  and  delicate  appreciation.  That 
is  the  rose-crested  cockatoo,  whose  lovely 
greyish  pink  is  a  familiar  note  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's studio. 

The  subtlety  of  vision  and  of  touch  which  is 
(he  charm  of  Still  Life  woik,  and  which  the 
painter  with  whom  we  are  engaged  does  so 
abundantly  possess,  is  shown  again,  and  with  a 
singular  and  dainty  charm,  in  Silver  Lustre^ 
is  shown,  too,  in  that  one  bit  of  Still  Life  here, 
that  is  touched  with  Romance,  that  has  a  story 
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iK'hind  it  the  piece  wherein,  upon  some  slab 
or  table,  along  with  festooned  vase,  there  is  a 
hat  and  fan  and  flowers.  Feminine  possessions, 
grouped  so  well,  and  shown  so  daintily,  it  is  as 
Souvenirs  de  Bahette  that  they  intrigue  us  in 
Mr.  Nicholson's  Exhibition. 

Hut  the  extreme  subtlety,  the  quick  attain- 
ment of  the  precisely  right,  which  are  the  two 
characteristics- or  is  it  not  really  only  one 
characteristic  ? — is  not  this  extreme  subtlety, 
this  quick  and  certain  attainment,  this  "  hit 
or  miss  "  (and  it  is  generally  "  hit  "),  is  it  not 
shown,  and  has  it  not  now  for  some  years  been 
shown,  as  equally  characteristic  of  Nicholson's 
I-andscape  ?  He  paints,  in  landscape,  a>  else- 
where, things  that  have  really  impressed  him  ; 
and  so  we  have  The  Hill  above  Harlech  the 
view  from  behind  Harlech  Castle,  and  overlook- 
ing the  wide  sweep  of  bay  -and  those  other 
and  perhaps  yet  more  individual  visions,  visions 
of  the  Downs,  the  endless  chalk  Downs,  beloved, 
in  Mr.  Nicholson's  case,  bv  no  merely  fair- 


weather  friend,  but  by  a  familiar,  an  accustomed 
haunter  of  their  great  suave  spaces,  their  se- 
cluded hollows,  their  large,  low,  rounded,  grey 
or  golden  hills.  I  know  no  one  since  the  days 
of  Hine  and  Thomas  Collier  who  has  loved  the 
Downs  as  much,  and  has  seen  them  so  intimately. 
While  Ways,  Evening,  is  one  of  the  pictures  at 
Mr.  Man  hant's  that  may  be  named  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  and  there  is  also  a  most  subtle  vision 
of  sunrise,  in  the  same  simple  and  homely  and 
--to  the  common  eye  apparently  uniform,  yet 
ever  wide-stretched  world. 

And  the  surprise  picture  the  picture  that  may 
astonish  us  the  most,  where  there  is  much  that 
causes  wonder  ?  It  is --if  it  is  anywhere — The 
Ballroom,  Raid  Sight.  Thcballroomasashelter — 
the  Otherwise  neglected  ballroom  of  a  great  West 
End  hotel.  There,  all  may  meet.  It  is  not  melo- 
dramatic in  the  least.  It  is  veracious,  not  sen- 
sational. It  is  as  clever  as  it  is  surprising.  But 
then,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  expected  fully  that 
our  painter  would  have  something  up  his  sleeve. 
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IT  is  quite  possible  that  to  the  ordinary  man 
the  1918  Academy  will  seem  rather  un- 
exciting because  there  are  in  it  few  things 
which  are  sensational  or  surprising.  The 
public  are  apt  to  judge  an  exhibition  less  by  its 
general  merit  than  by  the  occasional  pieces  of 
work  in  it  which  are  remembered  because  they 
are  unusual  in  subject  or  treatment — in  the 
minds  of  most  people  only  the  special  perform- 
ances count  as  important,  and  the  rest  of  the 
collection  matters  not  at  all.  But  this  way  of 
estimating  a  show  is  altogether  wrong  :  in  any 
representative  gathering  of  works  of  art  it  is 
their  average  quality  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered first,  and  the  exceptional  things  should 
seem  important  only  because  they  help  to  raise 
the  average.  Even  when  there  are  two  or  three 
notable  achievements  in  a  commonplace  collec- 
tion the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  not  a  good  one,  for 
the  commonplaces  lower  the  average  and  drag  the 
notable  works  down  with  them,  and  the  general 
atmosphere  which  results  is  one  of  inefficiency. 

But  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  to  call  the 
Academy  this  year  inefficient.  On  the  contrary, 
it  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  sound  and 
serious  work  than  usual,  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  an  exceptional  consistency  of  effort.  There 
are  very  few  really  incompetent  things  in  it, 
even  those  which  do  not  present  any  very 
brilliant  idea  are  carried  out  sincerely  and  with 
a  conscientious  intention,  and  there  are  many 
in  which  both  the  intention  and  the  achieve- 
ment can  be  heartily  commended.  To  the 
student  of  art  such  an  exhibition  is  full  of 
significance,  because  it  proves  that  the  standard 
of  artistic  practice  throughout  the  country  is 
being  thoroughly  maintained,  and  that  our 
artists  instead  of  being  depressed  by  present- 
day  conditions  of  existence  have  been  stiffened 
in  their  resolve  to  do  their  best.  Since  the  war 
began  British  art  has  appreciably  gained  in 
stability  and  in  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
this  gain  is  even  more  evident  now  than  it 
was  last  year.  This  is,  indeed,  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times,  for,  as  the  spirit  of  a  people  is 
reflected  in  the  art  which  it  produces,  the 
strengthening  of  the  artistic  sentiment  implies 
a  development  in  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  a  hardening  in  the  popular  resolve  to  fight 
things  out  to  the  end. 
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In  other  ways,  however,  the  war  has  not 
perceptibly  affected  the  Academy.  There  is 
no  large  number  of  battle  pictures,  and  what 
there  are  do  not  claim  any  special  attention, 
and  of  symbolical  or  imaginative  compositions 
inspired  by  the  war  there  are  fewer  still.  The 
canvases  which  most  deserve  to  be  noted  are 
mainly  of  the  type  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  past  years — there  are  some  good 
portraits,  a  few  figure  paintings  of  real  interest, 
many  excellent  landscapes,  and  a  fair  gathering 
of  other  kinds  of  production  which  cannot  be 
exactly  classified ;  but  no  one  can  fairly  be  said 
to  have  obviously  broken  new  ground,  and  there 
are  no  rash  or  ill-considered  experiments. 

Among  the  portrait  painters  the  places  of 
highest  distinction  must  be  given  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon  and  Mr.  Melton  Fisher — Mr.  Shannon's 
Lady  Broughlon  and  Miss  Bruce  Ward  are  as 
fine  as  anything  he  has  ever  produced,  and 
Mr.  Fisher's  Madame  Lucchesi  Bacci  and 
Estelle  are  masterly  achievements  of  exquisite 
charm— but  there  is  admirable  work  from  other 
artists  like  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt,  Sir  John  Lavery, 
Mr.  F.  0.  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn,  Mr. 
M.  Milbanke,  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  Mr.  Greif- 
fenhagen,  and  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  to  quote  a  few 
of  those  who  are  prominent  in  this  branch  of 
practice.  The  best  landscapes  are  by  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  Mr.  B.  Priestman,  Sir  David 
Murray,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
and  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  whose  Evening  is  a 
most  fascinating  transcription  of  Nature ;  and 
there  is  a  small  snowy  landscape  of  rare  merit 
by  Mr.  Sims.  Figure  pictures  of  memorable 
quality  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
Mr.  S.  Reid,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  E.  Board, 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Cadogan 
Cowper ;  and  things  of  special  interest  come 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Black,  Mr.  W.  Knight,  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn,  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier,  Mr.  Campbell  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  Mr.  Coutts  Michie, 
Mr.  Spencer  Watson,  Mr.  Bertieri,  Mr.  Richard 
Jack,  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  Mr.  Herbert  Draper, 
and  Mr.  Hacker— the  portrait  of  Sir  Frank  Short 
by  Mr.  Hacker  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  character 
studies  in  the  show,  and  his  composition.  The 
Watchers,  is  dignified  and  impressive. 

The  sculptors  best  represented  are  Sir  Thomas 
Brock,  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Derwent 
Wood,  Mr.  Mackennal,  Sir  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  Sir  W.  Goscombe  John, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes,  and  Sir  George  Frampton. 
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{From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— In  this  year's  Royal  Aca- 
demy, military  portraiture  is  not  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  the  most 
notable  display  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
found  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons  in  Old  Bond  Street,  where  the  collec- 
tion of  work  executed  by  Mr.  William  Orpen, 
A.R.A.,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  Official 
British  Artists  on  the  Western  Front,  is  being 
shown.  Tliis  exhibition,  comprising  as  it  does 
not  only  portraits  of  many  distinguished  officers, 
including  Viscount  French  and  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  but  also 
a  remarkable  series  of  landscape  paintings  and 
drawings,  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  as  a 
revelation  of  the  ar- 
tist's rare  and  versa- 
tile genius,  and  mainly 
on  this  account,  but 
partly  also,  of  course, 
because  the  subject- 
matter  is  one  in  which 
we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned, it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  im- 
portant artistic  event 
of  the  day.  Of  the 
portraits  two  were  re- 
produced in  our  last 
number  —  they  were 
those  of  officers  who 
have  earned  fame  by 
their  feats  of  daring  in 
aerial  warfare  ;  and  we 
now  reproduce  another 
of  the  series,  the  sub- 
ject in  this  case  being 
an  officer  who  has  won 
renown  as  a  commander 
of  His  Majesty's  "  Land 
Ships."  That  the  func- 
tion of  portraying  the 
heroic  fighters  whose 
valour  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  na- 
tion should  fall  to  a 
painter  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  Mr.  Orpen  is 
indeed  a  fortunate  cir- 


cumstance and  one  that  reflects  credit  on  those 
responsible  for  the  selection.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  Admiralty  is  following  a 
similar  course  in  regard  to  the  heroes  of  our 
naval  forces,  of  whose  glorious  deeds  the  world 
has  as  yet  heard  little,  and  has  appointed  an 
artist  of  note  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  "  limner." 


Sir  John  Lavery's  particular  function  as  an 
Official  Artist  has  been  to  record  scenes  and 
incidents  pertaining  to  our  maritime  forces, 
and  the  paintings  he  has  executed  form  a  very 
interesting  series,  to  which  the  painting  of 
The  Forth  Bridge,  here  reproduced  in  colour, 
belongs.  Though  to  exhibition  visitors  he  is 
known  almost  exclusively  as  a  portrait  painter, 
Sir  John  Lavery  has  painted  many  admirable 
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pictures  of  land  and  sea  which  testify  to  the 
versatility  of  his  gifts. 


The  work  of  two  other  Official  Artists  on  the 
Western  Front  has  been  on  view  during  the 
past  weeks  at  London  galleries — Mr.  Paul  Nash 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries  and  Mr.  William 
Rothenstcin  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  Regent 
Street.  The  work  of  the  latter  includes  a 
number  of  portraits  of  military  officers  and  men, 
European  and  Indian,  but  the  significance  of 
this  collection,  like  that  of  Lieut.  Nash,  lies  in 
the  presentation  of  the  tragic  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  country  itself,  once  so  fair  and  smiling 
but  now  a  vast  tract  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
Mr.  Rothenstcin  is  more  matter-of-fact  in  his 
methods  than  Mr.  Nash,  whose  pictures  and 
drawings,  however,  certainly  communicate  a  deep 
impression  of "  The  Void  of  War,"  the  title  given 
to  his  exhibition. 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery,  following  on  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  show,  Mr.  Marchant  has  brought 
together  a  collection  of  recent  work  by  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  various  examples  of  which 


are  reproduced  to  illustrate  Sir  Frederick 
Wedmorc's  article  in  this  number,  and  simul- 
taneously there  is  being  shown  at  these  galleries 
the  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  prints 
formed  by  the  late  Judge  William  Evans.  This 
collection — an  important  one  on  account  of  the 
discriminating  taste  exercised  in  its  formation, 
and  in  particular  because  of  the  ample  repre- 
sentation it  affords  of  certain  phases  of  modern 
British  art — was  the  subject  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  some  nine  years  ago 
(October  1909),  when  numerous  of  the  works 
belonging  to  it  were  reproduced,  and  we  are 
now  privileged  to  reproduce  in  colour  two  further 
examples,  Charles  Conder's  Brighton  and  Monti- 
celli's  The  Conversation — the  former  one  of  a 
pair  of  pictures  admirably  displaying  the  artist's 
rare  sensitiveness  of  vision  and  the  latter  a 
little  gem  (the  original  being  not  a  great  deal 
larger  than  the  reproduction)  bespeaking,  like 
the  larger  Fete  Champitre  reproduced  with  the 
article  just  mentioned,  the  emotional  employ- 
ment of  colour  which  distinguished  this  artist. 


Mr.  Harold  Waite,  of  whose  work  as  a  land- 
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"  THE  HARVEST 

scape  painter  we  reproduce  two  examples,  In  the 
Kennet  Valley  (p.  24)  and  The  Harvest,  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where 
he  carried  off  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
awarded  to  students,  such  as  the  Turner  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Creswick  Prize,  and  since  those 
days  he  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  Bur- 
lington House.  Both  liis  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  painters  of  ability,  so  that  in  his 
case  inheritance  has  played  a  part  in  shaping 
his  career.  His  work  is  instinct  with  love  for 
Nature,  and  its  guiding  principle  might  fitly 
indeed  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Walter 
Savage  I-andor :  "  Nature  I  love  best,  and 
next  to  Nature — Art." 


BY  HAROLD  WAITE 

in  Lombardy,  Mr.  Harry  Watson's  Across  the 
Downs  (Sussex)  and  The  Pool,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Payne's  The  Rising  Moon,  Mr.  Murray  Smith's 
An  Old  Sand  Pit,  Glamorganshire,  Mr.  Russell 
Flint's  Summer  Ripples  and  The  Yellow  Scarf, 
Mr.  Lamorna  Birch's  Near  Caldy,  Cheshire,  are, 
with  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  drawings  to  illus- 
trate the  Book  of  Genesis  and  Miss  K.  Turner's 
flower-pieces,  among  the  works  which  give 
distinction  to  the  present  show. 


In  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  which 
remains  open  till  June  30,  landscape,  as  usual, 
predominates,  and  the  work  generally  upholds 
well  the  high  standard  which  distinguishes  the 
work  of  the  Society's  members  and  associates. 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr. 
Sargent,  and  Mr.  Rack  ham  arc  among  the 
absentees,  but  in  spite  of  these  notable  absten- 
tions the  display  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  variety. 
Mr.  Walter  West's  April  in  Italy  and  Haytime 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  and  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
have  both  held  their  spring  exhibitions,  and  in 
both  cases  the  display  has  not  diverged  in  any 
marked  way  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  on  their  walls,  except  that  the  British 
Artists'  show  again  profited  by  the  better 
system  of  hanging  which  has  of  late  been 
introduced.  At  the  Institute  the  story-picture 
is  still  a  good  deal  in  evidence  with  not  a  little 
else  that  is  commonplace  in  idea,  but  the  visitor 
in  search  of  good  art  has  not  to  look  in  vain.  On 
this  last  occasion  some  excellent  sculpture  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hart  well,  A.R.A.,Mr.Mackennal,  A. R.A., 
Sir  W.  Goscombe  John,  R.A.,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes, 
and  others  added  to  the  interest  of  the  show. 
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The  British  Artists  were  fortunate  in  having 
some  work  of  their  President,  Mr.  Brangwyn, 
to  show  in  their  Central  Gallery — a  water-colour, 
The  Platelayers,  a  subject  handled  with  charac- 
teristic boldness,  though  it  has  not  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  that  richness  of  colour  treat- 
ment which  we  usually  find  in  the  artist's 
paintings.  On  the  whole,  the  work  shown  in 
this  gallery  seemed  to  lack  animation,  especially 
by  contrast  with  Miss  Dorothea  Sharp's  two 
canvases,  Company  and  The  Wind  on  the  Hill. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Cox,  whose  work  has  in  recent  years 
imparted  an  agreeable  note  to  these  displays, 
was  not  represented  in  the  recent  show,  his 
services  now  being  monopolized  by  the  Army. 
An  excellent  example  of  it  is  the  picture  In 
Spain,  here  reproduced. 


lery  in  the  Adelphi,  a  collection  of  water-colours 
of  "  London — Old  and  New,"  by  Mr.  A.  Ludo- 
vici,  has  been  on  view,  the  scries  including  half 
a  dozen  drawings  of  Hampton  Court  and  its 
surroundings,  and  the  whole  being  marked  by 
a  shrewd  appreciation  of  atmospheric  tone. 
The  use  of  coloured  wood  prints  in  domestic 
decoration  is  well  exemplified  at  Messrs.  Heal 
and  Son's  galleries  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
where  are  being  shown  a  number  of  prints  by 
Mr.  Hall  Thorpe,  which  in  their  attractive  scheme 
of  colour,  composition,  and  simple  framing  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose 


Among  other  recent  or  current  exhibitions  to 
be  noted  is  one  at  the  Burlington  Gallery  in 
Green  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  whose  walls 
hitherto  have  been  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  dis- 
play of  excellent  colour 
reproductions  of  modern 
pictorial  work,  notably 
the  set  of  historical  paint- 
ings executed  some  few 
years  back  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  gallery 
have  just  lately  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions of  modern  original 
work  and  the  first  show, 
opened  last  month,  com- 
prised an  interesting  col- 
lection of  pictures  and 
drawings  by  artists  of 
diverse  methods  and  aims, 
such  as  Mr.  J.  D.  Fergus- 
son,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Robb,  Mr.  Murray 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor, 
Miss  Jessie  King,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  of 
particular  interest  being 
a  collection  of  chalk 
studies  of  little  children 
of  the  last-named  artist. 
At  the  Twentv-Onc  Gal-  -tN  spahh' 
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From  a  friend  of  the  artist  we  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Harry  Chamen 
Lintott,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  who  died  on 
March  22  from  wounds  received  when  leading 
his  platoon  into  action  on  the  Western  Front 
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We  give  on  this  page  a  design 
for  a  memorial  by  Miss  F.  H. 
Steele  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
bust  of  the  late  Professor  Lanteri 
by  Mr.  Pibworth,  one  of  the  many 
sculptors  who  acknowledge  their 
great  indebtedness  to  him  as  their 
instructor  at  South  Kensington. 


MEMORIAL  TABLET 
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the  day  before.    Mr.  Lintott  joined  up  as  a 
volunteer  almost  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  war  and  went  to  France  with  the 
Artists   Rifles   the   following   January.  In- 
valided home  eighteen  months  later,  he  returned 
to  France  early  last  year  as  an  officer  and  took 
part  with  his  battalion  of  the  London  Rifle 
Brigade  in  capturing  Bullecourt  after  desperate 
fighting.    He  rejoined  the  Artists  last  December 
and  remained  with  them  till  the  end.  Mr. 
Lintott  made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1900  when  he  was  only  twenty,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  soldier.  Sir 
George  White,  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
his  work  has  been  seen  at  most  of  the  lead- 
ing galleries  in  England  and  America.  From 
Manchester  we  have  received  news  of  the 
death  of  two  men  of  prominence  in  art  circles 
there — Mr.  Fred  W.  Jackson,  a  gifted  land- 
scape and  portrait  painter,  whose  work  was 
the  subject  of  a  notice  in  these  pages  some 
eight  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott, 
who  as  artist  and  writer  achieved  far  more 
than  local  fame.   Mr.  Marriott,  who  was  only 
thirty-five  when  he  died  early  in  March, 
studied  under  Walter  Crane  at  the  Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Art  and  for  ten 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  Portico  Library. 
He  was  for  a  time  correspondent  of  The 
Studio  in  Manchester,  succeeding  Mr.  E.  A. 
Taylor.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Hon.  Quartermaster  of  the  Brabyns  Military 
Hospital  at  Marple,  and  on  the  day  before 
his  death  gave  a  lantern  lecture  to  wounded 
soldiers  on  the  Art  and  Architecture  of 
Venice.     Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  born  in 
1859,  studied  in  Paris  and  at  Fontainebleau 
in  association  with  Edward  and  William 
Stott.  James  Charles,  and  H.  H.  La  Thangue. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club. 


P 


r\RIS. — The  sale  early  last 
month  of  the  pictures 
and  studies  by  Degas 
drew  an  attendance  unequalled  by  any  similar 
event  in  recent  years,  and  the  prices  realized 
were  extremely  high.  The  most  important 
canvas,  the  Portrait  de  Famillc,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Ingres  is  seen  in  combination  with 
Degas'  later  manner,  was  sold  to  the  Louvre 
for  400,000  francs ;  a  ballet  scene,  Quatre  Dan- 
seuses,  fetched  132,000  francs,  and  one  or  two 
other  works  brought  bids  nearlyas  high.  Thesale 
lasted  three  days  and  realized  in  all  5,602,400 
francs  (approximately  £224.000).  M.  C. 
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TOKYO. — Of  numerous  art  sales  that 
have  recently  taken  place  at  the  Tokyo 
Fine  Art  Club  none  was  so  important 
as  the  one  in  which  the  family 
treasures  of  Marquis  Satakc,  an  old  feudal  lord, 
were  put  up  for  sale.  It  was  the  greatest  since 
the  record-breaking  Akaboshi  sale,  and  com- 
prised three  hundred  items,  consisting  of  paint- 
ings, calligraphs,  lacquer  ware,  cha-no-yu  uten- 
sils, and  armour.  The  sale  realized  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  1,111,166  yen  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  was  more  or  less  in  a  depressed 
mood,  as  the  sale  took  place  shortly  after  the 
great  storm  and  tidal  waves  which  devastated 
Tokyo  and  its  vicinity. 


The  sale  included  two  excellent  examples  of 
work  by  Sesshyu,  the  famous  Japanese  priest  - 
artist  who  went  to  China  in  search  of  a  teacher 
and  returned  greatly  inspired  by  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  continental  mountains  and 
lakes.  One  was  a  portrait  of  Daruma,  the 
founder  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
form  of  a  kakemono  (hanging  picture),  and  the 
other  was  a  landscape  on  a  pair  of  screens.  The 


Daruma  (p.  34),  sold  for  30,300  yen,  was  drawn 
by  Sesshyu  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  and 
shows  remarkable  strength  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression. In  this  simple  drawing  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  portraying  the  enlightened  mind, 
revealing  life,  with  its  spiritual  spark,  through 
the  calm  repose  of  the  flesh.  The  landscape  (a 
pair  of  six  panelled  screens) ,  sold  for  46,000  yen, 
is  free  from  his  usual  overemphasized  lines, 
and  though  lacking  somewhat  his  usual  vigour 
of  expression,  it  teems  with  his  reverence  for 
Nature,  suggesting  its  infinite  grandeur  in  the 
half-finished  contour  of  the  mountains  in  a 
marvellously  well-balanced  composition. 


The  highest  price  paid  at  the  sale  was  for 
Sanju  Rokkasen  (Portraits  of  Thirty-six  Poets) 
in  two  rolls.  These  portraits,  except  two 
painted  by  Tannyu  to  replace  lost  originals, 
were  painted  by  Fujiwara  Nobuzane,  a  noted 
poet  and  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  poems  were  written  by  Ryokyo.  The 
set  realized  353,000  yen  (about  £35,000),  the 
biggest  amount  ever  paid  at  these  sales.  Nobu- 
zane here  displays  his  marvellous  ability  in 
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UY  SESSON 


(Sold far  52,300  yen  at  the  Marquis  Satake  sale,  Tpkjv) 
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LANDSCAPE  SCREEN  PAINTING 


DY  SESSHYU 


[Sold jar  46,000  yen  at  the  Marquis  Satakt  sale,  Tokyo) 


portrait  painting,  the  character  and  personality 
of  each  poet  being  shown  with  remarkable  skill. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  rolls  were  to  be  cut 
into  pieces  and  made  into  kakemono  to  be 
possessed  by  several  collectors.  If  this  should 
ever  come  to  pass  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune. 
A  two-panelled  screen  by  Korin  of  Thirty-six 
Poets  fetched  66,ioo  yen.  It  shows  his  wonder- 
ful facility  with  the  brush,  and  keen  sense  of 
linear  composition  and  colour  harmony. 


The  gem  of  the  whole  collection  was  A  Sailing- 
Boat  by  Sesson,  a  very  small  kakemono,  which 
fetched  the  sum  of  52,300  yen.  Seldom  has  an 
artist  painted  wind  so  graphically  as  has  Sesson 


in  this  painting.  How  effective  arc  the  bend- 
ing tree,  the  stretched  sail,  and  the  swelling 
and  dashing  sea,  all  depicted  with  a  few  lines. 
It  shows  what  a  master  can  do  with  a  few 
strokes  on  a  small  piece  of  paper.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connexion  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  now,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  art 
exhibitions  now  in  vogue,  to  paint  on  big 
surfaces.  The  pictures  of  contemporary  artists 
have  grown  so  large  in  size  that  most  of  them  are 
quite  inadequate  for  the  tokonoma  for  which  they 
are  meant.  Moreover,  many  of  the  modern  works 
are  thin,  scattered,  and  incoherent.  To  painters 
of  this  class  of  work  Sesson  "s  5a iling-Boat  seemed 
to  carry  a  strong  and  precious  message. 
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A  pair  of  kakemono  of  tigers  and  dragons  by 
Shuzan,  though  it  fetched  only  2188  yen,  formed 
a  notable  item  in  the  sale.  The  subject  is  one 
of  which  Oriental  artists  are  very  fond,  but 
Shuzan  has  here  gone  further  than  most  in  his 
treatment  of  it.  It  recurred  in  a  pair  of  screens 
attributed  to  Keishoki,  a  famous  Japanese 
painter  of  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  which  sold  for  2690  yen.  A 
pair  of  screens  painted  with  flowers  and  birds 
by  Motonobu  realized  13,000  yen.  Several 
pieces  of  lacquer  ware  fetched  more  than  20,000 
yen  each,  and  a  suit  of  armour,  richly  covered 
with  works  of  art,  was  sold  for  16,100  yen. 
The  enthusiasm  shown  at  each  art  sale  at  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Club,  however  unimportant,  is 
really  startling,  but  perhaps  the  art  fever  has 


"daruma"  by  sesshyu 

{Sold for  30,300  yen  at  Marquis  Satatt  sale) 


now  reached  its  highest  point,  considering  the 
enormous  prices  which  works  of  art  have  com- 
manded at  these  sales.  Harada-Jiro. 

REVIEW. 

Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 
By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  (London : 
John  Lane.)  £3  3s.  net. — The  researches 
emtxxlied  in  this  fine  volume  were  begun,  the 
author  tells  us,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  and  we 
gather  that  but  for  the  war  the  book  would 
have  made  its  appearance  much  sooner.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  famous  lawsuit  which  occupied  public 
attention  so  largely  a  year  ago  would  never 
have  been  heard,  or  indeed  heard  of,  for  amongst 
the  material  collected  by  Dr.  Williamson  was  a 
photograph  of  a  sketch,  signed  with  Humphry's 
initials,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Academy  archives  among  the  papers  bequeathed 
by  the  painter's  son,  and  which  conclusively 
settled  the  question  at  issue.  The  picture  of 
The  Ladies  Waldegrave  had  been  sold  as  a 
Romney  to  Mr.  Huntington,  of  California,  for 
£20,000,  and  its  market  value  as  a  Humphry 
is  estimated  to  be  only  about  one-fiftieth  of 
that  sum.  If  that  ratio  were  to  be  accepted 
as  defining  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
painters,  we  should  have  to  regard  Ozias 
Humphry  as  unduly  honoured  by  such  a 
monument  to  his  memory  as  this  biography, 
but  without  predicting  for  him  an  auction-room 
fame  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  his  friend, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  market  valuations 
are  capricious,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  painters 
whose  works  now  fetch  fabulous  sums  could 
be  bought  at  sums  as  low  as  that  which  Hum- 
phry's Waldegrave  group  is  said  to  be  worth. 
Humphry's  fame,  however,  during  his  life, 
rested  in  the  main  on  his  work  as  a  painter  of 
miniatures  and  on  his  pastels,  and  it  is  this 
rather  than  his  work  in  oil  that  gives  him  a 
claim  to  consideration  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  accompanying 
Dr.  Williamson's  account  of  his  career  are 
reproductions  of  many  of  these  miniatures,  a 
few  of  them  being  in  colour,  and  they  enable 
one  to  appreciate  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guished Humphry's  work  on  the  small  scale. 
Following  the  biography  are  several  appendices 
containing  fists  of  his  works,  extracts  from  his 
account  books  and  other  papers,  etc. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  DENYS 
HAGUE. 

THK  appreciation  of  Modern  French  Art 
amongst  collectors  of  pictures  in 
Great  Britain  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  With 
the  dispersal  of  the  Staats  Forbes,  and  a  little 
later  of  the  Alexander  Young  pictures  eleven 
years  ago,  a  large  number  of  works  of  the 
Rarbizon  School  came  into  the  market.  While 
some  of  the  more  important  crossed  the  Atlantic 
or  found  a  permanent  home  in  the  public 
galleries  of  the  Rritish  Dominions,  a  number  of 
fine  examples  remained  in  this  country  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  smaller  collections  of  similar 
character.  And  it  is  not  only  the  works  of  the 
Barbizon  men  which  have  been  sought  after. 
In  a  number  of  private  collections  will  be  found 
examples  of  the  other  French  Schools,  and 
many  of  these  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  That  this 
appreciation  should  thus  become  more  widely 
spread  is  particularly- 
gratifying  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  French 
and  British  nations  have 
been  brought  into  such 
close  relation  by  the  war. 
and  any  influence  which 
tends  to  further  mutual 
respect  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  art  of 
either  country  cannot  but 
be  desirable. 

The  series  of  pictures 
brought  together  by  Mr. 
Denys  Hague,  though 
small  in  extent  compared 
with  the  two  collections 
mentioned  above,  is  simi- 
lar, in  that  the  works 
have  been  chosen  with 
sound  judgment  and  that 

the  owner  ha*  been  suc- 
cessful, in  most  cases,  in 
acquiring  examples  which 
represent  the  best 
achievements  of  the 
artist.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  three  Corots.  L'Etatiji. 
which  is  reproduced 
here  in  colours,  has  all 
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the  finest  qualities  of  the  master's  art  ;  the 
balance  and  rhythm  of  the  composition;  the 
exquisite  colour  harmony,  the  subtle  gradation 
of  the  tones,  the  general  unity  of  effect,  these 
could  belong  only  to  Corot.  It  reveals,  to  >. 
the  poetic  feeling  which  gives  to  his  work  that 
sublime  element  which  is  almost  spiritual  in  its 
appeal.  Of  the  other  two  Corots  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  Landscape  with  Figures  is  delicatelv 
rendered  with  its  silvery  grey  tones  and  at- 
mosphere of  rejxise.  Arbns  an  hard  dc  I'ean  is 
a  more  sombre  canvas,  though  rich  in  colour. 

Diaz  is  represented  by  a  characteristic  land- 
si  ape.  The  Forest  of  FoniainebUau ,  which  we 
also  give  as  a  supplement  (p.  4}).  Fine  in 
colour  and  broad  in  treatment,  it  displays  the 
artist's  romantic  and  lofty  conception  of  the 
scene  and  his  skill  in  the  rendering  of  light  and 
shade.  Though  it  lacks  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  the  compositions  of  his  friend  and 
master,  Rousseau,  it  shows  to  some  extent  the 
same  tragic  sentiment  and  simplicity  of  outlook. 

Daubigny's  position  amongst  the  Barbizon 
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men  is  a  little  difficult  to  define.  His  landscape  s 
invariably  give  the  impression  of  being  faithful 
transcripts  from  Nature,  whereas  the  other 
members  of  the  group  were  for  ever  striving  to 
express  through  Nature  their  own  romantic 
personalities  and  to  reveal  her  hidden  beauties. 
He  was  essentially  an  individual  artist  and  his 
finest  works  p<.^<^s  a  charm  which  has  gained 
for  them  universal  admiration.  Lc  Chateau 
I  p.  45)  is  a  typical  example  of  his  best  period, 
with  the  trees  silhouetted  against  the  soft, 
luminous  >k\  and  throwing  their  shadows  across 
the  placid  water.  It  Dupre's  landscapes  lack 
the  expressive  beauty  of  Daubigny's  composi- 
tions, there  is  vet  much  truth  and  force  in  his 
work.  His  outlook  on  Nature  was  somewhat 
melancholy  and  this,  to  some  extent,  has 
deprived  him  of  the  recognition  he  deserves. 
His  one  example  in  the  collection  is  fairly 
representative  of  his  finest  work.  Charles 
Jacque  is  seen  at  hi>  lu  st  in  Troupcau  sous  Orage. 
It  is  strongly  handled  and  well  displays  the 
artist's  skill  in  the  painting  of  sheep.  Troyon 


is  not  represented,  but  there  arc  two  excellent 
examples  of  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Emile  van 
Marcke,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  VltthfS  an 
Pdiurage,  being  reproduced  on  page  47.  It  is  a 
vigorously  treated  study,  to  which  the  strong 
brush  Work  gives  a  quality  of  directness  and 
spontaneity.  I.e  I'dturagc  is  a  large  and 
important  canvas,  more  tightly  executed,  and 
lacking  the  breezy  freshness  of  the  smaller 
picture. 

By  llarpignies,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Har- 
bizon  group,  there  are  eight  works  of  fine 
quality,  of  which  Later  it  Lime,  Loin-  (p.  45), 
is  perhaps  the  mi>st  characteristic.  Against  the 
delicately  toned  sky.  the  dark  trees,  skilfully 
painted,  with  that  knowledge  which  the  artist 
possessed  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  stand 
out  with  telling  effect,  while  from  the  harmonious 
hues  of  the  foreground  the  eye  is  carried  across 
the  peaceful  river  to  the  hills  beyond. 

Of  the  time  BotldittS,  A  French  Fori  (p.  41) 
is  a  notable  achievement,  large  in  feeling  and 
brushed   in  with    freedom   and  vigour.  The 
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masterly  painting  of  the  sky  and  water  and  the 
judicious  management  of  the  light  and  shade 
are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

I\w  artists  have  rendered  the  beauties  of 
Paris  and  its  surroundings  with  such  instinctive 
charm  and  refinement  of  vision  as  Lepine,  and 
Mr.  Denys  Hague  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
eighteen  of  his  works.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  remarkably  interesting  series  and 
in  the  eight  notable  examples  of  the  work  of 
Lc  Sidaner  lies  the  chief  claim  of  the  collection 
to  distinction.  Of  the  Lupines  one  painting. 
Near  Paris,  has  been  selected  for  illustration 
(p.  37).  In  this  small  landscape  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  poet.  The  beauty  of  the  delicate 
light  of  the  evening  sky  is  accentuated  by  the 
rich  colouring  and  tonality  of  the  foreground. 
It  may  not  be  so  characteristic  as  some  of  the 
other  paintings  by  Lepine  in  the  collection,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  arresting. 

The  subtle  charm  of  the  art  of  Lc  Sidaner  was 
never  more  impressively 
displayed  than  in  the 
eight  canvases  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  particular 
technique  this  artist  em- 
ploys enables  him  to 
render  with  sympathetic 
touch  his  impressions 
(perhaps  one  should  say 
his  reveries)  and  to  wrap 
them  in  a  veil  of  mystery 
and  romance,  informing 
them  with  a  beauty  which 
is  irresistible'  in  its  appeal. 
The  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  Le 
Sidaner  from  that  of  any 
other  artist  present  con- 
siderable difficultv  to  tin- 
engraver,  and  the  paint- 
ing shown  here  in  colours. 
Le  Palais  Blanc,  Automate, 
Venise  (p.  39),  has  been 
chosen,  not  because  it  is 
considered  the  finest 
example,  but  because  it 

lends  Itself  Dime  readily 
to  reproduction  than  any 
of  the  other  works.  Place 
St. Man, ( rfyuscule,  \  'enise 
(P-  J^).  's  more  important 
as  it  is  more  charai  t <  r- 


istic,  and  beautiful  in  its  tonality,  its  luminosity, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  enchantment  and  mystery 
which  pervades  the  whole  composition.  These 
two  pictures  belong  to  the  artist's  second  Venice 
series  and  were  completed  in  1907.  They  were 
included  in  the  special  exhibition  held  that  year 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  London, 
and  also  figured  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  the  same 
year.  Other  delightful  works  by  Le  Sidaner 
in  the  collection  are  La  Salute,  Matin  d'Hivcr. 
Venise,  a  misty  effect  ;  The  Canal,  Bruges  ; 
and  Houses  on  the  Canal.  Moonlight. 

Two  works  by  Fantin  I-atour  well  display 
his  wonderful  gifts  as  a  painter  of  flowers. 
Technically  they  are  fine  achievements  and  in 
them  is  expressed  the  artist's  sympathetic 
feeling  for  his  subject.  Two  pastels  by  Leon 
Lhermitte  and  a  small  painting  of  a  farmyard 
by  Adolphe  Hervier  complete  the  French 
pictures  in  the  collection. 

Of  the  examples  of  the  Modern  Dutch  School 
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the  most  important  is  a  large  work  by  James 
Maris  called  Silvery  Waters  (p.  42).  Though 
not  treated  in  the  artist's  broadest  and  most 
vigorous  manner,  it  is  an  imposing  canvas,  in 
which  the  masterly  brushwork  and  fine  atmos- 
pheric quality  are  the  most  striking  features. 
The  painting  of  the  spacious  sky  and  the  effect 
of  the  light  upon  the  silvery  waters  are  ad- 
mirable.   The  general  tonality  is  grey,  but  it 
is  bv  no  means  a  sombre  picture,  the  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  giving  to  it  brightness 
and  vivacity.    The  work  of  William  Maris  lacks 
the  distinction  and  individuality  of  that  of  his 
brother  James,  yet  as  a  painter  of  cattle  he 
achieved  considerable  popularity,  and  at  times 
his  work  reached  a  high  level.    He.  was  an 
ardent   student  of  Nature,  and  his  pictures 
invariably  teem  with   the   freshness  of  the 
country.      His  Summer, 
near     Haarlem    (p.  40), 
offers  an  excellent  example 
of  this  quality,  and  the 
simple  character  and  damp 
atmosphere  of    the  low- 
lying  Dutch  landscape  are 
conveyed  with  truth  and 
dexterity. 

Anton  Mauve  is  hardly 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  one 
picture  in  the  collection, 
The  End  of  the  Day. 
Executed  in  oils,  it  is 
heavy  in  tone,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the 
poetic  sentiment,  the  soft 
atmospheric  effect,  and 
the  delicate  colour  har- 
mony which  characterize 
his  art,  more  especially 
his  water-colours.  But 
in  Sheep  Grazing  (p.  47) 
we  have  a  good  example 
of  the  work  of  one  of  his 
followers,  Ter  Meulcn.  It 
is  a  pleasing  composition, 
broadly  treated  and  shows 
an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  for  the  artist 
has  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  painting  of 
sheep. 

La  Tricoteuse  is  a  typical 
Israels   subject,  in  which 


the  artist,  in  that  sympathetic  manner  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  lias  expressed  the  humble 
life  of  his  country.  It  serves  to  illustrate  his 
mastery  of  chiaroscuro,  his  essentially  personal 
technique,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  brought 
his  subject  and  environment  into  harmony. 
Two  landsca|)es  by  Weissenbruch  and  one  by 
De  Bock  are  also  included  in  the  collection. 

The  influence  of  Constable  on  the  painters  of 
Barbi/.on  and  indirectly  on  those  of  the  Modern 
Dutch  School  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  Mr.  Denys 
Hague's  pictures  a  characteristic  work.  Xetley 
Abbey,  by  the  great  Knglish  landscapist  ;  also  ;i 
canvas  by  David  Cox  called  Changing  Pastures. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  delightful  little 
water-colour  drawing  by  Whistler  of  The  Thames 
at  H  at  ter  sea.  E.  (1.  H  ALTON. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  ORPEN'S  WAR 
PICTURES. 

AliKKAT  array  of  Sir  William  Orpen's 
pictorial  records  oj  Hhc  scenes  and 
thr  events  presented  on  the  Western 
^  Front,  records  shown  lately,  and  still 
shown  it  may  be,  at  the  Agncw  Galleries  in  <  >ld 
Bond  Street  when  these  words  shall  reach  the 
reader,  has  its  Catalogue  prefaced  by  a  popular 
writer  of  Fiction,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who, 
however  little  he  may  consider  himself  an 
expert  in  Art  Criticism,,  has  really  hit  it  off 
his  task  on  this  occasion— extremely  well 
in  a  couple  of  sentences  which  I  make  no 
apology  for  quoting.  "These  pictures."  says 
Mr.  Bennett  writing  of  Orpen's  work  en  Woe: 
at  least  that  part  which  is  exhibited  "  are 
painted  in  a  new  manner,  in  the  artist's  War 
manner,  very  broadly,  very  rapidly,  sometimes 
very  summarily,  perhaps  thinly.  Their  suc- 
cess is  largely  due.  apart  from  the  reality  of 
the  inspiration,  to  an  ex- 
treme competence  In  the 
choice  and  employment  of 
means." 

Bat  there  are,  we  should 
remember,  many  methods 
open  to  a  painter  of  choos- 
ing means  with  judgment, 
and  of  wisely  employing 

them  ;  and  it  h:is  been 
interesting,  to  me  at  least, 
in  going  over  the  singularly 
varied  t hemes  and  almost 
a_s  frequently  varied  treat- 
ments visible  in  the  Old 
Bond  Street  Galleries 
through  the  energies  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information, 
sometimes  to  halt  and  con- 
sider, and  t<»  say,  "  Well 
done,  excellently  done  ;  but 
how  would  it  have  been 
done  had  another  and  tjuitc 
different  travelling  artist  of 

great  competence  had  Mr. 
Muirhead  Hone  especially, 
for  he  is  in  some  respects 
the  strongest  of  them  all— 
felt   impelled   to   give  his 

version  also,  his  render- 
ing at  the  least,  no  less 
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unique  and  characteristic,  of  brilliantly  recorded 

fad  ?  " 

Whatever  particular  thing,  whatever  particular 
object  was  before  William  Orpen,  two  things 
in  relation  to  it  are  sure  not  to  have  been  over- 
looked. These  two  are  character  and  colour. 
And  there  are  two  things  on  the  other  hand: 
two  very  different  things— which,  if  Muirhead 
Bone  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  are  sure 

not  to  have  been  overlooked.  And  these  two 
things  are  character  and  line  character  varied, 
line  dexterous  and  economical,  line  certain -in 
any  case  to  be  charged  with  the  very  maximum 
of  meaning. 

But  the  typical,  or  everyday,  visitor  to  picture 
galleries — the  visitor  whose  ix>int  of  view  is  not 
an  artist's,  in  any  substantial  measure  goes  to 
these  picture  galleries  to  Ik-  occupied  more  with 
the  question  of  what  is  done  in  this  or  in  that 
canvas  than  with  that  other,  and  endlessly  more 
interesting  question,  how  it  is  done.  And  he 
who  does  not  go  to  picture  galleries  at  all. 
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but  who  would  go  if  he  could,  has  the  right 
to  learn  what  is  there  and  to  be  interested 
in  Warning.  And  when  the  gallery  talked  of 
is  full  of  Orpen's  pictures  he  would  learn 
that  in  a  sense  everything  is  there.  That 
variety  is  a  characteristic 
is  very  speedily  perceived. 
There  is  the  Hospital  AV- 
i  <  r,  ing  Room  not  quite  a 

Daumicr,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  protest,  though 
Mr.  Bennett  thinks  other- 
wise. Again  there  is  the 
ghastly  vision — the  thing 
that  shows  us,  with  it 
vigour  once  in  a  while 
repulsive,  dead  Germans 
in  a  trench.  There  is  The 
Refugee  typical.  It  has 
the  very  spirit  of  the 
tfepayrc.-.  There  is  The 
Village,  a  mere  wreck  it 
seems,  but  seen  in  beau- 
tiful and  rosy  light.  There 
i-  Albert,  the  victim  town 
one  amongst  many,  yet 
very  individual  Allx>rt 
played  out.  There  is  the 
tortured  landscape  of  The 
50 


Great  M ine.  T h e r e  i s 
Resting  near  Arras  -Yimv 
Ridge  in  the  distance. 
There  is  The  Artist,  hel- 
metcd.  There  is  General 
Seel ey,  of  grave  and 
weighty  understanding. 
And  there,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  with  his  stern  pur- 
pose, his  good  cheer,  with 
his  unconquerable  hope. 
And  this  again  is  War- 
wicks  entering  Peronne — 
an  episode  of  March  1917. 
So  many  unforgettable  ad- 
ventures, days,  and  things ! 

( )ur  illustrations  include 
several  of  the  places  and 
some  of  the  people  that, 
in  the  just  preceding  lines, 
have  been  swiftly  and 
generally  indicated.  And 
once  or  twice  and  they 
are  occasions  of  greatly 
welcome  rebel  the  artist  is  merciful  enough  to 
allow  us  to  leave  the  scenes  of  action,  to  imagine 
Ourselves  once  more  in  enjoyment  of  an  old- 
world,  placid  re>t. 

Do  let  us  embrace  the  opportunity    let  u> 
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on  no  account  forgo  this  chance.  Dieppe  the 
picture  brings  back  for  a  moment  the  sunny 
delight  fulness  of  that  French  summer  haunt. 
We  arc  in  the  centre  of  a  town  only  quietly 
busy  :  the  very  centre  of  it— inland  from  the 
Casino  the  Cafe  des  Tribunaux  is  the  imme- 
diate and  particular  house  :  justice  bring,  it 
seems,  administered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
refreshment  at  your  particular  table.  Memories 
of  that  Norman  shore  must  crowd  upon  Mr. 
Nicholson,  must  be  scarcely  less  numerous  with 
Mr.  Pryde,  must  be  yet  more  numerous  with 
Mr.  Sickert.  If  I  think  of  Dieppe  myself  it 
may  lie  with  pleasant  recollections  of  more 
than  one  artist,  and  to  boot,  an  agiccablc 
remembrance  of  where  I  first  saw  Saint -Saens. 
and  when-  and  on  what  day  I  first  met  Madame 
Carrierc. 

These  are  personal  references,  but  there  are 
two  pictures,  left  so  far  unnoticed,  which — 
whatever  else  of  Sir  William  OrjH'ii's  may  or 
may  not  be  passed  by — it 
would  be  intolerable  not 
to  speak  of. 

We  return  to  them.  The 
first  of  them,  simple  and 
comparatively  slight  in 
appearance,  yet  from 
beginning  to  end  rich  in 
its  own  grave  beauty,  is 
the  little  piece  entitled 
Bombing :  Night.  You 
face  a  very  small  group 
of  young,  slight,  lightly- 
draped  figures,  gathered 
together  to  take  with  dig- 
nity and  courage  their 
chance,  their  fate.  As 
yet.  nothing  has  hap- 
pened, but  e  very  touch  ot 
the  pencil  is  charged  with 
tragedy:  the  very  soul  of 
tragedy  is  in  that  little 
thing.  It  finds  itself  con- 
ceived with  singleiiv>^  of 
purpose  and  is  expressed 
with  flowing  line. 

And  the  second  picture  ? 
The  second  is  of  much 
happier  omen.  Poilu  and 
Tommy  it  is  called.  It 
brings  In-fore  us  rapidlv 
and  lightly,  the  easy, 
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ready  friendship  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
How  spontaneously  thev  were  chums  !  Each 
has  his  national  characteristics :  his  individual 
idiosyncrasies.  There  is  likeness  and  difference. 
The  likeness  is  to  be  welcomed  :  and  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  welcomed  too  ;  for — as  sensible 
and  seeing  folk  are  at  last  apprehending — the 
qualities  of  the  one  are  complementary  of.  and 
not  inimical  to.  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

That  ;i>  far  as  concerns  these  British  Isles 
and  France — is  the  real  lesson  of  the  war.  This 
is  the  one  thing  that  above  all  I  care  to  remem- 
lxr.  And  where  so  much  has  gone  wrong,  this  at 
least  will  go  right.  France  and  England  in  anew 
"  Holy  Alliance  !  "  a  thing  that  generations 
shall  not  stale.  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

[Three  military  portraits  painted  by  Sir 
William  Orjx-n  and  forming  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Messrs.  Agnew's  were  reproduced  in 
recent  issues  of  this  magazine.—  Ed.] 
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(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

CDON. — Shortly  before  the  opening  ol 
the  current  exhibition  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters, 
and  Gravers  at  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery, Mr.  William  Strang,  A.K.A.,  who  has 
hold  the  office  of  Vice- President  for  some 
years,  was  elected  President  in  succession  to 
the  late  Auguste  Rodin,  who  succeeded  Janus 
McNeil]  Whistler  in  1903,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon,  A.R.A.,  was  elected  Vice-President. 
On  the  whole  the  present  show  gives  the  im- 
pression ot  being  better  than  usual,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  portrait  and  figure  subjects. 
Notable  among  these  are  Mr.  Strang's  The 
Little  Flora,  The  Mill  Ctrl,  and  The  Emigrants  ; 
Sir  John  I  .a  very 's 
Hazel  in  Rose  and 
Gold  ;  Mr.  McEvoy's 
Madame  de  Gandaril- 
las  and  her  Children  ; 
Sir  William  Orpen's 
Lieut.  Carroll  Gar- 
stairs,  M.C.,  and 
especially  his  Mona, 
Daughter  of  James 
Dunn,  Esq.  ;  Mr. 
Sargent 's  I  'iseountess 
Aeheson  ;  Mr.  Aiming 
licll's  Garden  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty ;  Mr. 
Charles  Ricketts'  Don 
Juan  and  the  Statue 
and  The  Holy  Women 
and  the  Angel  of  Hie 
Res  urrection  ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Dulac'sMiss 
I  H  ian  St.  George ;  and 
Capt.  Russell  Flint's 
Models  of  Anticoli. 
In  landscape  painting 
Mr.  Cameron's  Early 
Spring  in  Stralh:arn  ; 
Mr.  Talmage's  Silver 
Morning  :  Cliffs  at 
Freshwater;  Mr. 
Dacres  Adam>'s  The 
King's  Garden  ;  Mr. 
Fairlie  Harmar's  The 
Gardens, Chcyne  Walk ; 
Mr.  La  Thangue's 


studies  of  Ugurian  subjects ;  Miss  Alice 
Fanner's  The  Lion  Gates,  Hampton  Court  ; 
and  two  Venice  subjects— Mr.  Ludovici's  The 
Salute,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Partridge'.;  Early 
Morning  Effect,  are  among  the  works  of  primary 
interest.  The  exhibition  includes  an  example 
of  Mr.  Pryde's  very  peisonal  art.  The  Monu- 
ment, and  two  London  subjects,  London  firidge 
and  Cannon  Street  Station,  by  M.  Haertsoen,  a 
Belgian  honorary  member,  which  in  murkiness 
of  atmospheric  tone  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
Thames  pictures  painted  some  time  ago  by 
his  fellow-countryman,  M.  Clans,  Lithography, 
wood-engraving,  and  other  forms  of  graphic  art 
are  favourably  represented. 


There  is  not  much  work  of  outstanding 
significance  at  the  summer  exhibition  of  the 
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New  English  Art  Club.  Several  of  the  club's 
principal  supporters  ate  not  represented  among 
the  oil  paintings  in  the  antral  gallery,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  have  sent  nothing  at  all  to  the 
exhibition.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer  is  seen  at  his  best  in  some  water-colours, 
notably  An  old  Hulk  and  Harwich,  in  both  of 
which  his  spontaneous  use  of  the  medium  is 
admirably  exemplified.  In  the  oil  medium  the 
most  conspicuous  features  are  the  landscapes 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  portraiture  by  Prof. 
Henry  Tonks  and  Prof.  \V.  Rothenstein  ;  the 
large  decoratively  treated  canvases  by  M. 
Jacques  Raverat,  and  a  big  Decoration  by 
Lilian  Lancaster.  Excellent  painting  of  the 
nude  figure  is  to  Ik-  seen  in  Prof.  Tonk's  The 
Manicure  and  Mr.  Fairlie  Harmar's  The  Model 
Covets  ;  of  still  life  and  flowers  in  contributions 
from  Mr.  Harold  Speed.  Mile.  Alice  Ronner, 
Mrs.  Rushbury,  Miss  Louise  Pickard.  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Manson  ;  and  of  interiors  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Roche.  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gere,  Miss  M.  Gere.  Mr"  Rich.  M.  H.  Daeye. 
Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl.  Mr.  Joseph 
Southall,  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  and  Elinor  Darwin 
are  among  others  whose  work  helps  to  strengthen 
the  exhibition. 


As  there  has  Ixen  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  impending  changes  at  Burlington  House 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  administration 
of  the  Royal  Academy  more  into  harmony 
with  modern  tendencies,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  recall  the  names  of  members  and  associates 
of  the  Academy  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  New  English  Art  Club  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1885.  Among  the  R.A.'s  there  are  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mr.  H.  S.  Tukc,  Mr.  La  Thangue.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Hacker,  the  late  Mr. 
Bramley.  and  Mr.  Parsons,  and  among  the  asso- 
ciates Sir  William  Orpen,  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  Mr. 
Prkstman,  Mr.  PhilipCormard,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stott,  recently  deceased. 

Mr.  Stott 's  association  with  the  New  English 
Art  Club  began  at  its  very  beginning,  and  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  all  the  early  ex- 
hibitions of  the  club.  It  was  in  1NS5,  the  year 
the  club  was  founded,  that  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Amberlev  in  Sussex,  when'  he  parsed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  that  time  he  had 
not  long  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
5" 


studied  in  the  Cabanel  atelier  and  also  for  a 
short  time  under  Camlus  Duran,  Mr.  Sargent's 
tutor  in  preceding  years,  but  it  was  the  painters 
of  Barbizon.  and  especially  Jean  Francois  Millet, 
whose-  influence  left  an  enduring  mark  on  his 
work.  The  picture  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce 
here  in  colour— one  among  several  important 
canvases  and  pastels  in  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent owner — belongs  in  date  to  the  early  years  ot 
this  century,  and  we  believe  was  exhibited  at 
the  New  Gallery  in  1904.  With  another  picture 
it  was  selected  to  represent  the  artist  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  held  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  ten  years  ago,  and  is  undoubtedly  to  be- 
at-counted a  masterpiece  among  those  pictures 
of  the  twilight  for  which  he  was  famed. 

EDINBURGH.  Since  entering  into  pos- 
session of  the  new  galleries,  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  hxs  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  space 
to  the  exhibition  of  work  by  prominent  painters 
of  various  English  and  Continental  Schools. 
So  much  has  this  practice  been  followed  that  on 
some  occasions  the  exhibition  has  been  unduly 
cosmopolitan  in  character.  This  year  war  limi- 
tations have  necessitated  the  Council  making 
a  change,  and  the  principal  gallery  is  entirely 
devotee!  to  the  work  of  Past -Presidents  of  the 
Academy.  The  change  is  welcome  in  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  de- 
velopment of  painting  in  Scotland  feir  over  a 
century,  so  far  at  least  as  applied  to  por- 
traiture ;  for  most  e>f  the  Presidents  down  to 
the  present  occupant  ed  the  chair  have  been 
primarily  portraitists. 

As  regards  the  art  of  the  year  the  general 
observation  may  be  made  that  it  is  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  sensationalism,  or  levity 
of  thought  and  purpose.  There  are  no  war 
distractions,  but  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire  to 
present  the  true  and  l>eautilul  apart  from  the 
transient  influences  <>f  the  time.  Among  the 
veterans  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  attains  a  high 
quality  of  art  in  his  sympathetic  rendering  of  a 
huntsman  visiting  his  elog-ke-nnel.  while  Mr. 
Law-ton  Wingate's  tluve  small  landscapes  show 
his  skill  in  interpreting  Nature  in  her  most 
sensitive  moods.  The  President.  Sir  Janus 
Guthrie,  in  his  not  over-intimate  but  suavely 
truthful  pe»rtrait  of  Mr.  Maconochie  Wellwood, 
amply  sustains  his  reputation,  aiul  Mr.  Fiddes 
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Watt's  two  portraits  strongly  emphasize  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Henry  Kerr  in  "his  portrait  of  the 
Kev.  Principal  McCulloch  realizes  the  ascetic 
strain  in  Free  Church  theology.  Mr.  David 
Alison  follows  the  Open  vein  with  much  success 
in  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  Mr.  Charles  Mackic, 
in  addition  to  excellent  landscape  work,  shows 
liis  capacity  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  Interlude, 
the  leading  features  of  which,  however,  are 
essentially  the  action  and  interaction  of  light 
and  colour,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hope  has  never 
been  more  successful  than  in  The  White 
Coekatoo.  Other  figure-subjects  of  note  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Mr.  Dudding- 
stone  Herdman,  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell.  Miss 
Eleanor  Moore,  an  Ayrshire  lady  whose  picture 
of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  remarkably  strong 
piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Gemmell  Hutchison, 
whose  Mother's  Care  adds  one  more  to 
a  now  considerable  series  of  domestic  sub- 
jects, always  treated  simply  and  with  a  fine 
sympathy. 


Recent  elections  to  the  Academy  resulted  in 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron  attaining  full  membership, 
and  though  his  contributions  are  less  important 
than  usual  there  is  in  his  Ansaig  scene,  with  its 
fine  spaciousness,  a  restfulness  and  aspect  that 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  massive  features  of 
his  Morar  mountain  landscape.  Of  the  three, 
new  Associates,  Mr.  Gould  is  seen  to  least 
advantage.  Mr.  Peploe's  Gipsy  Girl  and  his 
still-life  pictures  evidence  originality  of  thought, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Sinclair  in  a  large  autumnal 
landscape  shows  his  adhesion  to  the  blottesque 
school,  which  Ruskin  anathematized.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Walton's  The  Ford  is  one  of  the  fine  things  of 
the  exhibition,  in  its  combination  of  strength 
and  delicacy  in  colour  and  form.  A  remarkably 
fine  work  also  is  Mr.  Alexander  Roche's  Summer 
Hours,  joyous  in  spirit  and  finely  co-ordinated 
throughout.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  one  who  for  years  has  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Lorimer's  The 
Golden  Hour,  a  garden  picture,  conveys  no  sense 
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of  the  artificial ;  one  sees  in  it  pood  arrangement 
and  the  evening  light  invests  it  with  charm. 

The  only  pure  seascape  in  the  exhibition  is 
that  by  Mr.  Marshall  Brown,  which  justifies  the 
ambitious  scale  on  which  it  has  been  produced. 
Mr.  Ogilvy  Reid's  From  the  Hebrides  is  also  a 
good  seapiece  of  a  different  type.  Mr.  Cadcn- 
1  it-ad's  large  Badenoch  landscape  is  as  fine  a 
realization  of  the  basic  and  essential  features 
of  Highland  scenery,  unsullied  by  anything 
human,  as  Mr.  Cadenhead  has  produced. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Frazer,  who  has  recently  been  mostly 
engaged  in  English  landscape,  has  returned  to 
the  earlier  sphere  of  work  in  a  charming  Atholl 
Moorland  with  a  spacious  sky.  Notable  land- 
scapes are  also  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  White-law 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Archibald  Kay,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Mac- 
gregor,  Mr.R.B.Nisbet,  and  Mr.  J.  Coutts  Michie. 

Among  the  few  animal  subjects  Mr.  James 
Douglas's  Highland  Pastoral  indicates  a  de- 
cided development  in  artistic  power ;  and  two 


interiors  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam  evidence  his  re- 
markable faculty  in  imparting  aesthetic  interest 
to  this  type  of  work.  The  water-colour  section 
is  unusually  large  and  contains  much  interesting 
work,  the  chief  contributors  being  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mr.  Cadenhead,  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  Mr. 
A.  K.  Brown,  Mr.  Henry  Kerr,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron.  A.  E. 

GLASGOW.— Amongst  the  younger 
Glasgow  artists,  Captain  Allan  D. 
Mainds  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
versatile.  As  a  designer  of  costumes 
and  posters,  as  a  painter  and  instructor  in  black 
and  white,  wood-block  cutting  and  printing,  he 
has  few  equals,  and  is  ever  ready  to  impart  his 
store  of  knowledge  to  those  seeking  his  aid.  As 
an  officer  at  present  serving  his  country  in  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  he  finds  his  pencil  not 
one  of  the  least  useful  implements  of  warfare. 
His  Rheims  Cathedral  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  his  wood-block  cutting  ability.      E.  A.  T. 
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TOKYO.— The  Eleventh  Annual  Mom- 
busho  Art  Exhibition,  which  recently 
came  to  an  end,  was  a  great  success. 
The  section  of  Japanese  paintings 
contained  192  subjects,  145  of  which  were 
selected  out  of  2242  paintings  submitted  to  the 
Judging  Committee,  the  remainder  being  con- 
tributed by  the  judges  and  artists  privileged  to 
exhibit  hors  concours.  The  section  of  European 
painting  (chiefly  oils)  contained  92  pictures,  of 
which  69  were  selected  from  1385  sent  in.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  people  visited  the  exhibition 
during  its  five  weeks'  run  in  Tokyo,  and  71,000 
in  Kyoto,  where  it  was  open  for  a  fortnight. 


shown  even  more  depth  and  sublimity,  and  in 
technique  and  feeling  they  reveal  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  work  of  the  old  Chinese  masters. 


One  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  exhibi 
tion  was  a  screen  painting 
by  Kaburaki  -  Kiyokata, 
called  Black  Hair,  illus- 
trating the  ancient  custom 
of  maidens  washing  their 
hair  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  lanahata  (the  fes- 
tival of  the  stars).  The 
qualities  pertaining  to 
feminine  youth  are  admir- 
ably suggested  in  t  his  paint- 
ing, and  the  climax  is 
attained  in  the  black  hair, 
the  pride  and  very  life 
of  the  Japanese  maiden. 
Kiyokata  is  accounted  the 
greatest  painter  of  bin- 
jinga  (pictures  of  beau- 
tiful women)  in  Tokyo. 
Highly  commendable  was 
the  series  of  small  kakemono 
entitled  Eight  Views  of 
liakuha  Mountains,  by 
Terasaki  -  Kogyo,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Imperial 
School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Tokyo,  and  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contemporary 
artists  of  Japan.  Con- 
stantly devising  new  means 
of  expression,  Kogyo  draws 
ever  closer  to  Nature  for 
inspiration  and  improve- 
ment of  his  art.  Since  his 
vi->it  to  China  some  years 
.igo,  his  landscapes  have 


As  usual,  the  Kyoto  artists  were  very  strongly 
represented  at  the  exhibition.  In  wonderful 
mastery  of  technique,  Takenouchi-Seiho,  their 
leader,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  subtle  grada- 
tion of  colour-values  and  the  masterly  brush- 
strokes shown  in  his  picture,  The  Day  Labourer, 
commanded  admiration.  Seiho's  forte  is  the 
painting  of  small  animals  and  birds,  which  he 
depicts  with  the  fewest  possible  strokes  of  the 
brush,  but  he  is  quite  able  to  cope  with  big 
subjects,  He  has  been  occupied  for  some  years 
painting  a  ceiling  for  a  big  temple  in  Kyoto  ; 
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and  the  work,  when  completed,  is  anticipated 
to  be  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  Among 
other  Kyoto  artists  prominently  represented 
was  Kawamura-Manshu,  wln>se  special  talent 
in  portraying  the  effect  of  the  mist  on  land- 
scape was  well  displayed  in  a  set  of  three 
paintings  entitled  Xihon  Sankci,  depicting  three 
places  most  noted  for  scenic  beauty  in  Japan, 
Miyajima,  Matsushima,  and  Ama-no-Hashidate  ; 
and  Shoda-Kakuyu,  whose  set  of  four  paintings 
of  The  Moon  of  the  Four  Seasons  was  one  of 
the  best  I  have  seen  of  this  subject,  often 
attempted  by  our  artists. 


The  exhibition  contained  many  other  praise- 
worthy landscapes.  Takashima-Hokkai,  of 
Tokyo,  one  of  the  Committee,  who  became 
known  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  1005,  showed  an  improvement 
of  his  art  in  his  Four  Views  of  Kongozan.  a 
product  of  his  recent  visit  to  Korea.  Yamada- 
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Keichu.  of  Tokyo,  exhibited  a  set  of  panels 
entitled  Six  Views  of  Mountain  Paths,  full  of 
meritorious  qualities,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Tanaka-Raisho's  Waterfalls  of  Four  Seasons. 


Works  by  women  artists  were  conspicuously 
rare  on  this  occasion.  The  foremost  among 
them,  I'yemura-Shoyen.  of  Kyoto,  was  unable 
to  send  this  time  ;  and  Ikeda-Shoyen,  latterly 
the  best-known  lady  artist  in  Tokyo,  was  unable 
through  serious  illness  to  complete  the  work  she 
intended  sending,  and  passed  away  soon  after 
the  exhibition  closed.  Only  two  women  ex- 
hibited in  the  section  of  Japanese  painting  : 
Shima-Seiven  of  Osaka,  and  Kurihara-Gyokuyo 
of  Tokyo.  The  former  exhibited  a  rather 
dramatic  subject  In  the  Midst  of  a  Song— a 
blind  girl  singing  and  playing  on  the  samisen. 
portrayed  at  an  embarrassing  instant  when 
one  of  tin-  strings  came  to  grief. 

Harada-Jiro. 
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THE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  LATE 
NIELS  M.  LUND. 

WHEN,  a  couple  of  yours  ago,  it 
became  known  that  Niels  Lund, 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
had  died  suddenly  of  heart- 
failure,  the  news  was  received  with  a  shock  of 
widespread  regret.  It  was  felt  poignantly  that 
there  had  gone  from  us  a  man  of  engaging 
personality,  sympathetic  nature,  and  sincerity 
of  character,  and  a  painter  of  attractive  and 
distinguished  quality,  from  whom  much  was 
still  to  be  expected  in  the  revelation  of  pictorial 
beauty.  With  his  unassuming  gentle  manner 
and  his  genial  vein  of  quiet  humour,  Lund  struck 
one  at  first  meeting  as  a  thoroughly  likeable 
fellow,  but  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
deeper  essentials  of  genuine  comradeship  were 
there  for  the  easy  finding.  So  with  his  art. 
If  his  pictures  had  that  about  them  of  pictorial 
attractiveness  which  ai  rested  the  eye  with  a 
ready  sense  of  admiration,  any  distrust  of 


picturesque  obviousness  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  discovery  of  justifying  qualities  of  true 
painters'  vision  and  expressive  art.  There  was 
never  any  suggestion  of  artistic  cheapness  in  the 
distinction  which  won  for  his  landscapes,  with 
their  virile  thoroughness  of  painting,  draughts- 
manship, and  composition,  prominence  and 
favour  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Salon. 

Niels  Moller  Lund  was  regarded  always  as  a 
Newcastle  man,  and  there,  in  the  city  on  the 
Tyne,  the  nobler  pictorial  aspects  of  which  he 
had  recorded  in  more  than  one  notable  canvas, 
they  showed  their  local  pride  in  his  achievement 
by  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at  the 
Laing  Art  Gallery.  But  he  was  really  a  Dane. 
Faaborg,  in  Funen.  was  his  birthplace,  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Belt  he  passed  the  first 
four  years  of  his  childhood.  Then  his  father 
came  over  to  England  and  started  business-  a 
a  shipping  agent  at  Newcastle,  which  thus 
became  the  place  of  the  boy's  bringing-up. 
On  leaving  school  he  went  into  his  father's  office. 
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but  a  short  time  there  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  business  was  not  his  vocation,  whereas 
in  the  evening  drawing  classes  he  discovered  his 
true  bent.  When  it  was  decided  that  he  was  to 
follow  art  as  a  career,  he  came  to  London,  and 
passed  his  period  of  pupilage  at  St.  John's 
Wood  Art  School  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
Koyal  Academy.  Further  study  in  Paris  served 
to  equip  him  with  that  soundness  of  painters' 
craft  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 

Niels  Lund  was  always  artistically  attracted 
by  the  human  figure,  his  graceful  treatment  of 
the  nude  inclining  rather  to  the  academic,  as 
one  may  see  in  The  Bath  of  Diana,  where  nymphs 
and  landscape  form  a  decorative  scheme  ;  while 
in  several  portraits  he  revealed  an  interest  in 
character  which  enabled  him  to  present  the 
individuality  of  his  subject  with  an  engaging 
sense  of  vitality.  But  his  temperament  was 
more  truly  that  of  the  landscape  painter,  and  it 
was  landscape  in  its  more  romantic  aspects  that 
specially  appealed  to  him.  Happiest  among  the 
straths  of  the  Scotch  highlands,  with  their 
tumultuous  waters  and  picturesque  domination 
of  characteristic  trees,  he  would  feel  all  the 
significant  beauty  of  an  ancient  castle  amid 
surroundings  of  rcimntic  impressiveness  ;  while 


the  scenic  sentiment  of  a  great  city  would  call 
to  him  for  pictorial  record  in  a  spacious  and 
comprehensive  \ista.  So,  on  a  large  and  im- 
portant canvas,  which  he  called  The  Heart  of  the 
Empire,  he  painted  London  as  he  saw  it  under 
a  troubled  sky,  looking  westward  from  the  top 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  mood  of  the  sky- 
invariably  plays  its  influential  part  in  Niels 
Lund's  pictures,  and  in  one  capacious  view  of 
Newcastle  a  great  sky  of  rolling  cloud  has  a  very 
dramatic  effect  on  the  aspect  of  the  smoky  city, 
seen  across  many  roofs,  with  a  patch  of  light 
falling  upon  the  river  against  which  a  church 
spire  is  silhouetted.  The  Tyne  has  inspired  the 
painter,  in  at  least  one  canvas,  to  a  charming 
pictorial  intimacy  with  its  busy  aspect  of  bridge 
and  craft-crowded  river.  In  The  City  of  Durham, 
which  is  one  of  our  illustrations,  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  impressively  picturesque  view  of  the 
city  on  the  Wear,  and,  with  the  river  flowing 
round  the  base  of  the  eminence  crowned  by 
castle  and  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  rhythmicd 
of  Lund's  larger  compositions. 

In  Windsor  Castle  the  artist  has  let  the 
historic  pile  take  the  sunlight  with  a  gentle 
lwautv,  emphasized  by  the  shadows  on  the 
"  silver-streaming  Thames  "  cast  by  the  noble 
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chimp  of  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  in  this 
charming  picture  his  quality  of  scenic  poetry 
has  found  happy  expression.  How  often,  one 
wonders,  since  Turner  showed  the  masterly  way, 
have  artists  essayed  to  interpret  pictorially  the 
beauty  of  Chepstow  Castle,  as  it  stands,  in  all 
its  dignity  of  ruin,  on  the  cliffs  that  bank  the 
lovely  waters  of  the  Wye  ?  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  modern  painter  has  given  us  a  more 
beautiful  vision  than  this  of  Lund's,  illustrated 
here,  with  its  warm  glow  of  suffused  sunlight. 

Dignity  of  design  became  more  and  more  a 
guiding  factor  in  Lund's  landscape  as  he  came 
to  a  fuller  pictorial  understanding  of  the  majestic 
forces  of  Nature,  but  a  natural  graciousness  is 
never  lacking.  One  recalls  pleasantly  the  tender 
grace  of  that  very  early  picture  of  his,  The  Haunt 
of  the  Roe  Deer,  with  its  lambent  charm  of 
sunlight  ;  and  then  one  rememl>ers,  with  no 
less  artistic  satisfaction,  the  sadder  beauty  of 
Departing  Autumn,  which  Lund  might  have 
painted  under  the  stimulus  of  Shelley's  "  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,"  so  full  is  it  of  the 
"  breath  of  autumn's  being."  This  was  one  of 
the  many  diverse  moods  and  aspects  in  which 
he  depicted  his  beloved  Pcrthsliirc,  for  that 
beautiful  part  of  Scotland  was  certainly  his 


happiest  pictorial  hunting-ground.  Here,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killin,  he  founi 
the  subjects  in  which  his  soul  mnst  delighted  an  1 
his  art  achieved  its  fullest  and  most  individual 
expression.  Here,  in  his  pictorial  mistery  of 
the  waters  in  their  foaming  tumult  of  torrent, 
fall,  and  swirl,  he  showed  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments as  a  painter.  With  extraordinary  variety 
of  interest  and  rhythm  his  brush  seemed  to  make 
the  waters  live  and  move  and  roar.  In  many 
a  picture  of  distinguished  beauty  he  did  this, 
but  even  when  he  painted  other  views  of  the 
same  torrent  he  avoided  anything  in  the  nature 
of  sameness  or  repetition.  The  Falls  of  Doc  hart, 
reproduced  here,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1914.  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  picture  in  which  Niels  Lund  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  here  he  is  certainly  at  his  best. 
Hut  no  less  representative  would  be  Winter  in 
the  Xorth,  Spate  in  tin  Highlands,  Falls  of 
Turnuell,  Yuletide  in  Perthshire,  The  Pearl 
Fisher,  The  Wilds  of  Rannoch,  and  Mid  the  Wild 
Music  of  the  Glen.  Mezzotint  and  etching 
Lund  practised  less,  perhaps,  for  their  own 
intrinsic  qualities  of  expression  than  for  re- 
producing with  the  charm  of  black  and  white 
certain  subjects  of  his  painting. 
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MINIATURES  IN  THE  PIERPONT 
MORGAN  COLLECTION.  VL— THE 
CHARDIN  SNUFF-BOX. 

{Th(  priding  artnits  in  this  s<riti  <if/Y,itrd  til  out  i<sify  oj 
AWwrfW  and  Aw/w/W  1914,  0,totvr  WIS,  July  lUlh.  and 
luly  1917.  | 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  artist  who  can 
draw  correctly  is  independent  of  vehicles. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  is  in  water- 
colour  or  in  oil,  in  enamel  or  in  litho- 
graphy, in  pastel  or  in  pencil,  that  he  works  ; 
his  productions  are  noteworthy,  they  constitute 
works  of  art.  This  very  facility  has  at  times, 
however,  proved  a  danger,  but  at  other  times 
a  delight,  because  a  great  painter  loves  to  turn 
from  one  medium  to  another,  and  to  experiment 
in  some  unaccustomed  vehicle  or  technique. 
The  treasure  from  Mr.  Morgan's  famous 
collection  wliich  we  illustrate  is  one  of  such 
experiments,  and  in  it  a  great  master  has  proved 
his  skill  and  his  facility.  It  is,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  only  snuff-box  ever  decorated  by 
Jean  liaptiste  Simeon  Chardin,  and  it  was 
executed  for  the  jeweller  Godefroy,  who  made 
the  box,  and  whose  children  Chardin  had  repre- 
sented'in  his  two  famous  pictures  of  The  Child 
with  the  Top  and  The  Young  Man  uith  the 
Violin. 

It  was  painted  in  1740,  and  all  the  scenes 
upon  it  were  the  work  of  Chardin's  own  hand, 
so  the  tradition  states.  Chardin  is  said  to  have 
watched  the  production  of  a  box  somewhat 
similar  in  design,  and  to  have  wondered  whether 
he  rould  decorate  one.  Godefroy  encouraged 
the  idea,  and  in  the  jeweller's  own  workshop 
the  box  was  painted,  and  from  his  heirs  Mr. 
Morgan  acquired  it  through  a  famous  Parisian 
dealer.  The  story  goes  that  it  took  too  long 
to  execute,  and  the  work  was  found  too  tedious 
for  it  ever  to  be  repeated,  and  so  in  this  box 
Mr.  Morgan  claimed  to  possess  an  absolutely 
unique  work. 

Chardin  in  his  own  time  was  but  little 
appreciated,  and  so  modest  was  he  that  he  set 
slight  store  by  lus  own  paintings — on  one 
occasion  exchanging  an  important  work  with 
a  friend  for  a  fancy  waistcoat  his  companion 
offered  him  in  return.  In  lus  lifetime  and  long 
afterwards  lus  pictures  sold  for  quite  small  sums, 
and  only  during  the  present  generation  has  the 
world  found  out  what  artists  always  knew,  that 
Chardin  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters. 
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Born  in  1699  Chardin  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty.  His  father  was  a  maker  of  billiard- 
tables,  a  hard-working,  industrious  man,  who 
lx>re  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  up- 
rightness. Simeon  proved  his  title  to  be  an 
artist  early  in  life.  Beginning  as  a  pupil  to 
Cazes,  in  whose  studio  he  at  first  performed 
quite  menial  tasks,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
skill,  and  then  went  to  Coypel,  from  whom  he 
learned  to  "  paint  with  minute  accuracy  what- 
ever his  eye  beheld."  This  lesson  he  nevei 
forgot.  It  influenced  all  his  career,  and  Char- 
din's  pictures  are  truthful  representations, 
painted  with  a  Velazquez-like  realism  and  with 
honest  intention  to  present  them  in  every  way 
as  they  actually  are.  He  must  yet,  however, 
be  distinguished  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters  of  still-life,  inasmuch  as  his  productions 
are  marked  by  a  human  interest,  a  keen  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  presented,  which  the 
Dutchmen  often  did  not  possess. 

We  have  no  s^ace  to  deal  in  full  with  his 
career,  or  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  first 
marriage  to  the  girl  whom  he  courted  when  she 
was  sick,  and  bravely  married  when  she  was  poor 
and  in  weak  health  ;  to  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  to  the  tragic  end  of  his  much- 
beloved  son  ;  to  his  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  who  cheered  and  encouraged  him  ;  to 
his  admission  under  dramatic  circumstances  to 
the  Academy  ;  to  his  terrible  illness,  and  to  his 
indomitable  courage  and  pluck  ;  but  we  must 
add  to  the  record  some  words  of  admiration  for 
the  character  of  a  simple-hearted,  upright, 
honest  artist,  who  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  and  was  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  probity,  tact 
and  courage.  His  life  was  not  without  its 
tragedies  ;  poverty  at  one  time  came  very  close 
to  him,  and  in  his  later  years  his  sufferings  were 
acute,  but  he  was  alwavs  fearless  and  cheerful. 
He  worked  up  to  the  very  last,  and  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  the  portraits  of  his  closing  years,  in 
quite  a  new  teclinique — that  of  pastel — betray 
no  decline  in  keenness  of  vision  or  in  power  of 
expression."  His  knowledge  of  shadows  and 
reflections  was  supreme,  his  truth  and  accuracy 
in  drawing  imj>eccable,  his  sense  of  colour  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  power  of  grouping  consummate. 
Mr.  Morgan's  fine  box,  if  it  does  not  show  him 
at  lus  very  best,  exhibits  him  in  pleasing  mood, 
and  is  a  precious  example  of  the  art  of  a  geat 
master.  George  C.  Williamson. 
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SOME  RECENT  PRINTS  BY 
W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 

CAPTAIN  LEE  HAN  KEY'S  develop- 
ment as  an  engraver  lias  been  full 
of  interest  as  it  has  been  marked 
always  by  experiment  and  advance. 
He  has  etched  in  bold  firm  lines ;  he  has  made 
monochrome  aquatints  of  quality  ;  he  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  colour- 
print  from  aquatint  plates  for  the  tints  and 
soft-ground  etching  for  the  contours ;  and 
always  he  has  expressed  uncompromisingly 
his  own  vision  ;  but  it  is  with  the  intimacy 
of  the  direct  touch  of  the  dry-point  upon 
the  copper  that  he  has  found,  perhaps,  his 
most  characteristic  expression.  His  manner 
of  handling  the  method  is  distinctive  and 
admirably  adapted  to  his  pictorial  conception. 
This  is  seen  with  particular  charm  in  the 
group  of  prints  which  he  has  produced  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  His  period  of 
active  service  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war 
brought  him  in  contact  with  various  types  of 
French  and  Flemish  peasantry,  and  in  the 
simple  pathos  of  their  humble,  war-gripped  lives 
he  has  found  pictorial  material  which  has  made 
poignant  appeal  to  his  human,  no  less  tlian  to 
his  artistic,  sympathy.  With  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness of  expression,  therefore,  he  has  used  his 
dry-point,  visualizing  his  subjects  with  the 
ample  tonal  sense  of  the  painter  rather  than  with 
the  etcher's  suggestive  reticence  of  line,  albeit 
linear  definition,  artistically  unobtrusive,  invests 
the  designs  with  essential  vitality. 

More  than  one  of  these  prints  has  already 
l>een  seen  in  The  Studio,  notably  Her  SoU 
Possession  (March  19 17),  a  young  French  war- 
widow  drawing  comfort  from  the  nestling  of  her 
infant. 

Now  we  reproduce  some  further  typical 
examples  of  this  appealing  phase  of  Captain 
Lee  Hankey's  art.  There  is  something  beyond 
artistic  beauty  in  these  prints:  there  is  real 
human  emotion.  In  The  Widoiv  the  artist  has 
concentrated  himself  on  the  utter  sorrow 
expressed  in  the  toil-worn  face  of  the  bereaved 
woman,  with  her  sleeping  baby  held  dejectedly 
upon  her  lap,  while  the  wistful  look  of  the  child 
by  her  side  seems  to  emphasize  the  poignancy 
of  this  moment  with  the  outlook  of  long,  sad, 
laborious  years  to  come.  Here  the  dry-point 
work  is  remarkably  rich  and  luminous.  A 


Flemish  Mother  is  a  charming  contrast,  for  here 
is  hope  expressive  in  the  young  woman's  gaze — 
a  little  anxiety,  too,  perhaps,  for  the  husband  is 
doubtless  in  the  firing-line ;  but  the  delicious 
baby  on  her  knee  is  so  much  alive,  and  herein 
is  a  solacing  joy.  The  composition  is  engagingly 
simple,  the  tender  sentiment  of  the  thing 
convincing.  Tani  Difficile  gives  us  a  pathetic 
glimpse  into  one  of  these  humble  little  homes, 
from  which  the  bread-winner  has  been  drawn 
for  soldiering,  never  probably  to  return.  The 
poor  room,  with  its  tell-tale  of  difficult  life  for 
this  young  mother,  has  been  realized,  in  all  its 
small  detail,  with  true  pictorial  harmony.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  artist  that  he  appears  to 
love  plump  babies  and  small  children,  in  all 
their  potent  helplessness,  even  as  Swinburne 
loved  them,  with  such  a  tender  vitality  he 
depicts  them,  while  delicately  suggesting  their 
relative  significance  and  the  sheltering  mother- 
love.  In  French  Folk,  an  aged  peasant  "woman 
seems  to  be  trying  to  comfort,  with  her  sad,  wise 
resignation,  a  young  girl,  maybe  her  grandchild, 
to  whom  the  war  has  brought  a  sorrow  doubtless 
that  recalls  an  experience  of  her  own  in  the 
long  ago.  The  face  of  this  old  wrinkled  woman, 
with  all  its  expression  of  character  and  feeling, 
is  a  remarkable  study  that  Rembrandt  himself 
might  not  have  disdained,  and  the  aged  hands 
with  the  claw-like  fingers,  how  truly  they  are 
drawn  !  Fading  Light  also  gives  us  a  beautifully 
pathetic  study  of  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  light 
is  going  out  of  her  life,  and,  as  she  lies  on  her 
death-bed,  with  her  hands  powerless,  she  gazes 
upward  into  some  hopeful  beyond,  where  there 
can  reach  her  no  longer  any  tidings  of  the  war, 
that,  with  its  horrors  so  near,  has  saddened  her 
last  days.  How  living,  how  intimate  the  scene 
is  !  With  what  tender,  loving  draughtsmanship 
the  artist  has  realized  it !  A  gladder  beauty  is 
that  of  A  Daughter  of  Spain,  a  print,  indeed,  of 
charm,  done  presumably  in  the  happy  days  of 
peace,  when  the  artist's  "  active  service  "  was  to 
draw  for  delight's  sake  an  attractive  girl  sitting 
with  easy  grace  in  the  sunshine  of  her  native 
warm  South.  Two  other  phases  of  Captain 
Lee  Hankey's  art  are  also  shown  here.  Sur 
la  Neige,  with  its  delicate  drawing  of  leafless 
trees  in  a  sunny  atmosphere,  reveals  his  sensitive 
feeling  for  landscape  ;  while  An  Easier  Egg, 
done  from  four — or  was  it  five  ? — plates,  shows 
him  quite  at  his  best  as  a  maker  of  artistic 
colour-prints.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman. 
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N.B.  After  going  to  press  with  Hie  foregoing 
article  on  Mr.  Lee  Hankey's  prints,  we  found  wt 
u  ere  unable  to  include  a  reproduction  of  the  colour- 
print,  An  Easter  Egg,  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  article,  and  have  substituted  therefor  another 
which,  though  different  in  subject-matter,  serves 
the  purpose  equally  u  ell. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— As  our  frontispiece  this  month 
we  give  a  reproduction  in  colours 
of  a  recent  painting  by  Mr.  Pilade 
— '  Bertieri,  whose  work  was  reviewed  in 
these  pages  some  two  years  ago.  This  portrait 
study,  while  it  admirably  exemplifies  the  artist's 
disciplined  craftsmanship,  is  particularly  agree- 
able in  its  judiciously  planned  colour-scheme, 
from  which  it  derives  a  decorative  value  of  a 
high  order.  ' 

We  include  also  with  this  number  a  colour 
reproduction  of  a  pastel  design  for  a  decorative 
frieze  by  Mr.  George  Sheringham,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Pastel  Society's  exhibition  last 
year.  At  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  collection  formed  by 
the  late  Judge  Evans  comprised  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  decorative  paintings  executed 
by  this  artist  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
deceased  collector,  in  whom  many  artists  found 
a  generous  but  at  the  same  time  discriminating 
friend,  had  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Sheringham's 
work,  and  the  examples  he  acquired,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  a  room  assigned  to  them  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  included  several  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  us  at  one  time  or  another. 


We  give  on  this  and  the  next  page  illustrations 
of  two  mural  tablets  recently  placed  in  parish 
churches  to  the  memory  of  officers  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.  The  one  shown  on  this  page, 
designed  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A., 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith, 
which,  though  a  modern  structure,  contains, 
among  other  relics  of  the  building  which  it 
replaced,  numerous  memorials  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  The 
Survey  of  London,"  published  three  years  ago. 
In  the  more  important  of  these  memorials 
heraldic  motives  are  a  recurring  feature,  and  in 


this  respect,  therefore,  the  memorial  designed  by 
Mr.  Adams  is  fitly  in  keeping  with  its  sur- 
roundings. The  introduction  of  heraldic  charges 
in  such  memorials  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  colour  which,  if  not  unduly  lavish,  greatly 
enhances  the  decorative  effect  and  agreeably 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  stone  or  wood. 
That  it  has  not  been  overdone  by  Mr.  Adams 
will  be  apparent  even  from  our  monochrome 
illustration,  and  the  monument  as  a  whole 
deserves  the  warm  appreciation  bestowed  on 
it  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  dedicated  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lothersdale  memorial  the 
semicircular  lunette,  with  its  carefully  modelled 
figures,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  tablet, 
which  is  of  fine  white  marble.    The  designer  is 


MURAL  MONUMENT  IN  HAMMERSMITH  CHURCH 
DESIGNED  BY  MAURICE  B.  ADAMS,  F.R.I.B.A. 


(I'hoto  Holford  l.cmtrr) 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Smith  of  Keighley,  a  versatile  artist- 
craftsman  of  sound  judgment  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  decoration. 


The  general  question  of  War  Memorials  was 
discussed  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  June  26,  and  reported  in  the  daily 
Press  nearly  a  fortnight  later.  The  conference, 
convened  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Academy  and  presided  over  by  the  President, 
was  attended  by  many  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  Church,  the  Government,  and  of  the 
leading  art  societies.  The  spokesmen  at  the 
conference  were  practically  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  action  of  the  Academy  in  appointing 
a  Committee  on  War  Memorials,  and  in  en- 
dorsing the  series  of  recommendations  formu- 
lated by  this  Committee  and  made  public  a  few 
weeks  previously,  and  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  chief  objects  aimed  at — to  secure 
combined  instead  of  isolated  effort  in  erecting 
memorials  and  to  protect  churches  and  public 
buildings  from  unsuitable  treatment  in  setting 
up  monuments  of  the  war — the  conference 
resolved  itself  into  a  general  committee  to 
appoint  an  executive  committee  for  giving  effect 
to  the  suggestions  agreed  upon. 


From  our  own  point  of  view  this  last  recom- 
mendation is  vitally  important,  and  to  give 
effect  to  it  the  essential  desideratum  is  that  the 
executive  committee  or  other  body  to  which  is 
to  be  assigned  the  function  of  passing  judgment 
on  proposed  memorials  should  be  constituted  on 
the  broadest  lines.  With  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  monuments  as  collective  or  personal, 
there  is  of  course  much  to  be  said  in  support  of 
the  argument  for  collective  commemoration  as 
preferable  to  a  multitude  of  individual  memorials, 
but  to  exclude  entirely  the  personal  memorial 
would,  we  think,  be  unwise.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  churches  throughout  the  land,  and  also 
unfortunately  in  our  cathedrals,  there  are  far 
too  many  of  these  personal  monuments,  which 
detract  from,  instead  ot  adding  to,  the  dignity  of 
the  edifice,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are, 
as  we  all  know,  not  a  few  which  are  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  both  on  general  grounds  and 
as  unique  records  of  local  history.  We  have  no 
great  faith  in  committees  where  questions  of 
artistic  judgment  arc  in  issue,  but  if  the  proposed 
body  succeeds  in  preventing  the  erection  of 
trivial  and  commonplace  monuments  of  what- 
ever kind,  it  will  have  done  something  to  justify 
its  creation. 


Lord  Crawford,  who  among  the  members  of 
the  Government  present  at 
the  conference  had  the 
strongest  claim  to  speak  for 
art,  said  the  great  problem 
was  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  collective  capacity 
of  large  joint  memorials.  Too 
often,  he  remarked,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  public  building  had 
been  spoilt  by  the  small  per- 
sonal memorials  placed  in  it, 
but  as  our  successes  in  this 
war  had  been  due  to  collec- 
tive effort,  he  considered  that 
the  function  of  a  committee 
of  advice  should  be  to  induce 
collective  effort  also  in  the 
permanent  records  of  those 
achievements.  He  urged,  how- 
ever, that  the  artist,  the 
creator  of  the  work  which 
formed  the  memorial,  should 
have  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible. 


The  exhibition  of  military  photographs  in 


MURAL  TABLET  RECENTLY  ERECTED  IN  LOTH ERSD ALE  PARISH  CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE.    DESIGNED  BY  ALEX.  K.  SMITH 
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"THE  VENICE  FAN*'  AQUATINT  BY  STELLA  LANGDALE 


colour  which  created  such  lively  interest  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  early  this  summer  has  been 
followed  by  one  at  the  Institute  Galleries, 
Piccadilly,  in  which  naval  incidents  and  opera- 
tions are  displayed  on  the  same  large  scale  and 
with  the  same  remarkable  realism.  Merely  as 
products  of  the  camera  these  enlarged  prints, 
some  of  them  of  huge  dimensions,  are  im- 
pressive, so  clearly  and  faithfully  do  they 
reproduce  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  objects 
portrayed,  but  they  have  a  still  higher  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  landsman  in  that 
they  help  him  to  realize  how  great  is  the  debt 
he  owes  to  our  maritime  forces,  upon  whose 
untiring  vigilance  under  all  sorts  of  arduous 
conditions  our  very  existence  depends. 


Mr.  Frank  Spenlove-Spenlove's  notable  pic- 
ture, Green  Shutters — Viaticum,  Belgium,  ex- 
hibited in  Gallery  No.  V  at  this  yeai's  Royal 
Academy,  has  been  purchased  by  the  City  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion at  the  Laing  Art  Gallery.  Several  of  this 
well-known  artist's  works  have  in  recent  years 
been  acquired  for  public  collections  at  home  and 
abroad. 

BRIGHTON.  —  Miss    Stella  Langdale, 
whose  work  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
has  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  devoted  her  attention  to  the  medium 


of  aquatint  with  very  successful  results,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  prints  she  has 
produced,  of  which  the  two  now  reproduced — 
The  Venice  Fan  and  The  Slaggan  Pass — may  be 
taken  as  typical  examples.  Her  experiments 
include  some  interesting  essays  in  the  production 
of  colour-prints  from  a  single  plate,  a  method 
which  the  early  English  aquatinters  in  coloui 
frequently  employed,  but  which  is  now  less 
commonly  practised  than  the  French  method  of 
using  separate  plates  for  the  several  colours 
introduced.  Miss  Langdalc's  work  shows  a 
predilection  for  subjects  of  a  grave  or  serious 
character — this  is  seen  in  the  illustrations  she 
has  executed  in  recent  years  for  two  notable 
books — Newman's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  and 
Stephen  Phillips's  "  Christ  in  Hades  " — and  the 
same  temperament  is  adumbrated  in  her 
impressive  print  of  The  Slaggan  Pass. 


UNFERMLINE. — We  illustrate  two 
examples  of  work  recently  executed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Samuel,  A.R.C.A., 
craftmastcr   at   the  Craft  School 


established  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  this  town, 
both  of  which  are  commendable  as  avoiding  the 
faults  all  too  frequently  present  in  things  of  the 
kind.  Illuminated  addresses  and  kindred  docu- 
ments arc  often  written  in  a  script  which  can 
only  be  read  with  difficulty,  but  in  this  Burgess 
Ticket  Mr.  Samuel  has  taken  care  that  the 
writing  should  be  readable — as  writing  always 
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should  be — and  the  result  proves  that  legibility 
is  not  inconsistent  with  decorative  attractiveness. 
In  the  form  of  the  casket  again  he  has  made  a 
departure  from  the  common  practice  by  adopting 
the  cylindrical  shape  instead  of  the  usual 
rectangular  box,  as  more  appropriate  tor  a  scroll. 


•  - ,    -  r. 


tHEOTYAND 
ROYAL  BUFOi 
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DUNFERMLINE 
BURGESS  TICKET 

WRITTEN  AND 
ILLUMINATED  I1Y 
A.  SAMUEL,  A  RCA. 


The  cylindrical  body  is 
of  copper,  as  is  the  base 
below,  resting  on  a  ma- 
hogany slab  ;  all  the  test 
is  of  silver — the  two  ends 
with  the  arms  of  the  City 
and  of  the  recipient  re- 
fpectiv.  lv  in  enimel,  the 
piesentation  plate  on  top, 
and  the  supporting  pillars 
— moonstones  being  intro- 
duced at  intervals. 


TOKYO.— At  the  public  sales  in  Japan 
during  the  past  year  the  art  objects 
sold  realized  in  all  no  less  than 
21,000,000  yen  (equal  to  more  than 
£2,000,000  sterling).  At  the  Tokyo  Fine  Art 
Club  alone  there  were  forty-nine  sales,  which 
yielded  a  total  of  12,000,000  yen.  establishing  a 
record  hitherto  unknown  in  Japan.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  Higashi  Hongwanji  in 
Kyoto  (the  main  temple  of  a  Huddhist  sect) 
sold  its  art  treasures  nine  years  ago  and  realized 
500,000  yen.  This  was  the  first  of  the  great 
art  sales,  and  it  was  then  considered  a  startling 
event.  The  Nishi  Hongwanji  (the  principal 
Huddhist  temple  in  Kyoto  of  another  sect) 
followed  suit  five  years  ago  and  raised  1,150,000 
yen,  creating  quite  a  sensation.  When,  how- 
ever, Count  Date,  a  former  feudal  lord,  disposed 
of  his  treasures  two  years  ago  and  realized 
1,380,000  yen,  a  new  record  was  established, 
and  this  again  was  surpassed  by  two  of  the 
three  great  art  sales  which  took  place  during 
1017  :  Viscount  Akimoto's,  which  realized 
(.500,000  yen,  and  Mr.  Akaboshi's  first  sale, 
which  at  3,930,000  yen  established  the  biggest 
record  yet  reached  in-  Japan. 


Although  grave  questions  now  confront  the 
nation  the  pn>spects  for  this  year  also  are  good, 


1 


DUNFERMLINE  BURGESS  CASKET.     DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  IN  SILVER, 
COPPER.  AND  ENAMEL  BY   ANDREW  SAMUEL,  A  R  C  A. 
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A  CELEBRATED  TEA-BOWL  (YOIIEN 
TEMMOXU  J  AW  AN) 

(Sold  at  I  'iuoiint  InaMs  salt  in  Tokyo  for 
167.OOO  yen — nearly  £17,000) 


and  no  less  than  two  dozen  big  art  sales  have 
already  been  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Club.  The  first  of  importance 
took  place  recently,  when  Viscount  Inaba's 
collection  was  offered.  Among  a  number  of 
important  paintings  sold  was  a  small  kake- 
mono by  Tokko-Zenji,  which  fetched  16,800 
yen.  The  subject  was  Danima,  and  the  paint- 
ing is  said  to  be  the  famous  one  known  as  The 
Blood  Daruma  of  Hosokawa,  which  was  once 
saved  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  by  a  loyal 
vassal,  who,  when  unable  to  escape,  cut  open 
his  abdomen  to  make  a  hiding-place  for  the 
priceless  roll,  hence  the  name,  Blood  Daruma. 


The  sale  included  a  splendid  work  by  Hana- 
busa-Iccho,  a  set  of  three  kakemono  with  a 
waterfall  for  the  centre,  a  stream  and  swallows 
on  one  side,  and  swallows  and  waves  on  the 
other — which  realized  11,180  yen,  and  another 
triple  set  by  Sesshyu,  with  Daruma  in  the 
centre,  a  wild  duck  and  reeds  on  the  right,  and 
a  heron  and  reeds  on  the  left.  Though  sold 
for  the  modest  sum  of  1290  yen,  this  latter 
set  of  kakemono  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Sesshyu's  painting.  The  heron  on  the  alert, 
the  wild  duck  burying  its  beak  under  its  wing, 
half  asleep  upon  one  leg — all  suggest  the 
98 


mental  struggle  of  the  keen-eyed  Daruma,  who  sat 
in  meditation  facing  a  stone  wall  for  nine  years. 
Other  items  of  interest  included  a  pair  of  six- 
panelled  screens  (which  once  belonged  to  the  eighth 
Tokugawa  Shogun),  with  black  monochrome  draw- 
ings by  Kano-Eitoku  of  a  dragon  and  tiger ;  a  charm- 
ing little  kakemono  with  an  autumnal  landscape 
painted  by  Watanabe  Kwazan,  who  still  inspires 
our  artists ;  and  a  large  kakemono  of  a  group  of 
monkeys  at  a  waterfall  painted  by  Shibata-Zeshin. 
who  showed  special  talent  in  drawing  waterfalls. 


The  sale  included  a  number  of  cha-no-yu  utensils: 
tea-bowls,  caddies,  chasaji (spoons  for  pulverized  tea) 
water-jars,  etc.  The  greatest  among  them — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Japan — was  a  tea-bowl 
known  as  "  Yohen  Temmoku  Jawan,"  and  classed  as 
a  meibutsu  or  celebrated  piece.  It  fetched  the  enor- 


"  GROUP  OF  MONKEYS  AT  A  WATERFALL" 
BY  SHIBATA-ZESHIN 

{I'ruonnt  Inahat  salt,  31181m) 
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SET  OF  THREE  KAKEMONO  WITH  DARUMA  IN  CENTRE 

(I'iicouHt  Inaha'i  talr,  1 290  wn) 


BY  SESSIIYU 


nous  price  of  167,000  yen  (nearly  £17,000),  but, 
as  one  ol  the  connoisseurs  remarked,  no  price  could 
be  said  to  be  too  (ugh  for  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
a  piece.  Some  years  ago  a  German  collector 
offered,  but  in  vain,  the  sum  of  100,000  yen  for 
a  similar  bowl  at  the  Daitikuji,  a  time-honoured 
Buddhist  temple  in  Kyoto  very  intimately 
associated  with  cha-no-yu.  The  one  in  Viscount 
Inaba's  collection  is  superior  to  that.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproduction, 
the  inside  has  curious  marks,  appaiently 
accidental,  in  the  glaze  of  dark  greenish-purple 
hue  of  profound  depth.  In  these  iridescent 
bubble-like  marks  that  seem  to  come  and  go  in 
the  profound  purplish  silence  of  the  past  and 
future,  the  evanescence  of  life  is  suggested,  and 
when  the  lx>wl  is  filled  with  the  sootliing  green 
beverage  (the  tea  to  be  drunk  in  such  a  bowl 
is  prepared  by  whipping  in  hot  water  pulverized 
green  tea-leaves),  how  exquisite  is  the  harmony 
of  hues  !    The  metal  edge,  so  common  to  a 


Tcmmoku  tea-bowl,  is  absent  ;  and  the  outside, 
so  deliciously  smooth  to  the  touch,  is  in  that 
iridescent  dark  tone  in  which  green  and  purple 
melt  into  a  deep  black — the  glaze  so  delicately 
suggesting  the  colour  of  the  wings  of  an  insect 
called  tamamushi,  which  our  artists  in  olden 
times  delighted  in  using  for  the  decoration  of 
precious  objects.  The  glaze  stops  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bottom,  where  the, lustreless 
dark  pottery,  with  a  texture  like  that  of  silk 
crape,  remains  exposed.  Seldom  have  I  held 
in  my  hands  a  bowl  that  conjured  up  in  me  so 
much  as  this  the  ecstasy  ot  cha-no-yu,  an 
institution  or  cult  in  which  the  drinking  of  the 
tea  is  merely  a  means  of  helping  us  to  lealize 
truth  and  beauty  amid  the  sordid  facts  of  our 
existence,  and  to  sec  ourselves  in  right  proportion 
to  the  infinite. 


A  number  of  splendid  cha-ire  (caddies)  were 
also  sold  on  tliis  occasion,  as  well  as  porcelain 
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water-jars  and  inccnse-cases,  some  of  them 
fetching  several  thousand  yen.  There  were 
many  excellent  examples  of  the  lacquer-ware 
with  which  the  ancient  homes  of  Japan  have 
been  enriched  in  times  past.  Among  these 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  set  of  red  lacquer 
boxes  for  food,  with  some  exquisite  carving  of 
floral  designs  round  the  sides,  which  with  the 
tray  belonging  to  them  fetched  8900  yen. 

Harada-Jiro. 

REVIEWS. 

The  Dawn  of  the  French  Renaissance.  By 
Arthur  Tii.ley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge  :  The 
University  Press.)  25s.  net.— Practically  com- 
pleted before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  and 
for  the  most  part  printed  in  the  year  following, 
Mr.  Tilley's  exhaustive  study  of  the  causes  and 
influences  which  contributed  to  the  Renaissance 
movement  in  France  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
serious  students  of  the  history  of  art  and  letters. 
It  is  of  some  significance  to  note  at  the  present 
time,  when  many,  including  the  author,  appear 
to  anticipate,  the  advent  of  a  Renaissance  more 
general  and  more  profound  than  any  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past,  that  the  movement  of 
four  centuries  ago  followed  upon  a  long  period 
of  almost  incessant  war.  The  chief  impetus 
came,  in  fact,  from  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII,  who  with  his  courtiers  in  their 
progress  from  city  to  city  became  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  country  of  its  origin.  With  the  various 
phases  of  the  movement  in  Italy  and  this 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  as  with  other  in- 
fluences which  helped  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment in  Franc* — conspicuous  among  them  being 
that  exercised  bv  Humanists  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries—the author  deals  at  considerable  length 
in  his  opening  chapters,  reserving  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
movement  as  it  affected  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  letters  and  the  major  and  minor  arts — 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  stained  glass, 
enamelling,  weaving,  etc..  and  here  the  letter- 
press is  reinforced  by  illustrations  of  well-chosen 
examples  in  the  various  categories.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Tilley's  treatise,  embodying  as 
it  does  the  results  ot  painstaking  research  and 
study  extending  over  many  years,  may  meet 
with  the  appreciation  it  deserves  as  a  valuable 
loo  ' 


contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

Mat  thru  Maris  :  An  Illustrated  Souvenir.  (The 
French  Gallery.  Pall  Mall.)  £1  is.  net  :  special 
edition,  £2  2s.  net. — The  recent  memorial  exhibi- 
tion oT  the  works  of  Matthew  Maris  at  the 
French  Gallery  was  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  and  the  interest  it  aroused 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable  artist.  It  was  impossible  for 
various  reasons,  and  especially  because  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  transport,  to  make 
this  display  as  comprehensive  and  representa- 
tive as  desired,  and  so,  in  arranging  this  illus- 
trated souvenir,  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition 
have  not  restricted  themselves  to  the  work 
shown  therein,  but  have  included  reproductions 
of  important  paintings  and  drawings  that  are 
now  dispersed  far  and  wide.  The  reproductions 
are  over  fifty  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are 
in  photogravure,  nearly  all  the  others  being  in 
half-tone,  and  the  quality  of  the  prints  is  excel- 
lent throughout.  As  a  frontispiece  there  is 
included  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  J.  M. 
Swan  s  fine  portrait  of  Matthew  Maris,  and  the 
letterpress,  Insidcs  a  memoir  and  appreciation 
of  him,  includes  an  interesting  note  on  his 
technique  by  Mr.  F.  Lessore. 

Light  and  Shade  and  their  Applications.  By 
M.  Lt'CKiKSH.  (London  :  Constable  and  Co.. 
Ltd.)  12s.  («/.  net. — The  scientific  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  lighting  and  the  correlative 
phenomena  of  shade,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  treatise — a  companion  to  the  author's  work 
on  "  Colour  and  its  Applications,"  already 
noticed  in  these  columns — has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  plastic  arts,  and  in  this  connexion 
the  chapters  on  Light  and  Shade  in  Sculpture. 
Architecture,  and  Painting  are  worth  studying 
by  those  concerned  in  these  branches  of  art. 
as  well  as  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
arrangement  of  works  of  art  in  galleries  and 
rooms.  The  discussion  throughout  is  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

The  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  has  issued  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other 
Works  of  Art  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 
The  collection  consists  mainly  of  purchases 
and  the  majority  of  the  works  are  by  British 
artists  now  living  or  recently  deceased. 
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T.'h  WATER-COLOURS OF  HORACE 
\J  INN  LIVENS.  BY  SIR  I  RKD1.R1CK 
\1  !  HMORK. 

THE  t>int;ubuiy  masculine  peiv.nal.ry 
i*i  Mr.  Horace  Stain  Livens  has  moved 
amongst  us,  more  or  lc>s,  in  London, 
lor  a  good  score  of  yew*.  Fully 
that  tune  must  haw  elapsed  since  Mr.  Livens 
rtttKlrt.fl  a  »\vo  years'  stay  in  Antwerp,  wlu'le-r 
tie  had  been  drawn  by  th«-  re  put  at  i  >n  <>f  (he 
A.  '.  >»eqi  Academy  and  of  its  then  COtb>|*i<'Uutl^ 
ti*Lii  iior.  Professor  Charles  Yerlai.  Antwerp  a» 
.1  |  i  •>•«.'  (>t  academic  training  was  probaMv  to 
S»W  •  xtent  overruled  ;  or  p«>>>ihl\'  ihr  ^«mm1 
i>  -ult;.  <>f  its  teaching  may  not  always  h.i\e  htvn 
rfvc.iU-d  v.  it h  »|iiitc  the  customary  promptitude. 
Ant  wi  p  was  not  a  .school  for  tin*  acquirement  of 
the  bchiet  graces  ;  but  there  was  theroiijjuu 
<>!  p'..~ti«-e.  very  souml  training,  an<l  the  tan 
■  !i  ».'•  ••  that  the  equipment  afford' <l  would  --nd 
b\  r>  i»  using  tin-  real  individuality  oi  th«-  student. 
Ltv  i's  returned  front  Antwerp  an  expert  in 
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THE  WATER-COLOURS  OF  HORACE 
MANX  LIVENS.  BY  SIR  FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. 

THE  singularly  masculine  personality 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  Livens  has  moved 
amongst  us,  more  or  less,  in  London, 
for  a  good  score  of  years.  Fully 
that  time  must  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Livens 
finished  a  two  years'  stay  in  Antwerp,  whither 
he  had  been  drawn  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy  and  of  its  then  conspicuous 
teacher,  Professor  Charles  Verlat.  Antwerp  as 
a  place  of  academic  training  was  probably  to 
some  extent  overrated  ;  or  possibly  the  good 
results  of  its  teaching  may  not  always  have  been 
revealed  with  quite  the  customary  promptitude. 
Antweq)  was  not  a  school  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  lighter  graces  ;  but  there  was  thoroughness 
of  practice,  very  sound  training,  and  the  fair 
chance  that  the  equipment  afforded  would  end 
by  releasing  the  real  individuality  of  the  student. 
Livens  returned  from  Antwerp  an  expert  in 


drawing  -a  painter  excellent  in  his  handling  of 
the  brush,  but  a  painter  in  too  low  a  tone.  On 
leaving  Flanders  he  had  much  to  remember, 
and  certainly  something  to  forget.  Probably 
his  own  character  actually  reinforced  the  sound 
traditions  of  his  school — prevented  him,  amongst 
other  things,  from  making  bids  for  popularity  ; 
for  that  "  playing  to  the  gallery "— "  the 
gallery "  which  it  is  the  first  and  the  last 
business  of  painters  and  of  writers,  quite  as 
much  as  of  comedians,  wholly  and  for  ever  to 
disregard.  Since  those  first  days — which  were 
far  from  being  of  a  kind  to  prepare  the  way  for 
them — Mr.  Livens  has  not  been  vouchsafed 
dazzling  successes.  But  slowly  and  surely  he 
has  established  a  position  ;  has  won  the  com- 
mendation of  the  soundly  judging — more  than 
that,  he  has  proved  magnetic,  nothing  less  than 
magnetic,  to  the  natures  framed  to  understand 
him.  Nor  is  this  at  all  entirely  owing  to  his  slow 
though  certain  acquisition  of  a  colour-sense  which 
ends  by  being  not  much  less  notable  than  his 
draughtsmanship.    The  language  of  his  mature 
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adoption  is  an  instrument  not  only  of  utility : 
it  is  an  instrument  of  charm.  There  is  fascina- 
tion in  Mr.  Liven 's  vision  :  fascination  in  his 
method  of  disclosing  it.  If  you  are  intelligent 
and  have  once  concentrated  yourself  upon  his 
work,  you  do  not  for  anything  or  at  any  time 
damn  him  with  faint  praise.  He  has  you  in  his 
grip — he  has  cast  his  spell. 

And  what  are  the  themes  that  this  most 
serious  artist — never  fantastic,  never  for  a 
moment  conventional — what  are  the  themes  to 
which  he  addresses  himself  ?  They  are  many  ; 
and  they  are  many  partly  because  he  would  dis- 
approve of  any  too  great  specialization  of  effort. 
Kdouard  Manet, or  Kdouard  Manet's  work,  would 
be  at  his  elbow  to  jog  him  and  reprove  him.  did 
he  address  himself  at  all  exclusively  to  this  or 
that  class  of  object  or  subject.  A  man  whose 
eyes  are  open  should  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  A 
man  who  can  not  only  see, 
but  draw  and  paint,  must 
paint,  on  one  day  or 
another — or  must  be  will- 
ing to  paint  not  one  thing, 
but  everything.  And  so 
Mr.  Livens— working  with 
many  mediums  :  working 
in  oils,  working  in  water- 
colours,  working  in  pastels, 
working  even  on  rare  but 
still  happy  occasions  with 
the  needle  of  the  etcher — 
so  Mr.  Livens,  during — 
well,  say  a  quarter  of  a 
century  —  has  produced 
his  visions  of  the  fowl- 
run,  visions  of  old  faience 
smooth  antl  grey,  visions 
of  massed  flowers,  visions 
of  a  dismantled  house, 
almost  Pry  de- like  in  its 
suggestion  of  the  uncanny, 
visions  too  of  the  state- 
licst  course  of  a  great 
river,  broad  and  bridged 
—visions  too  of  Brighton 
plunged  on  what  excep- 
tional days  in  a  Novem- 
ber gloom,  and  then,  in 
brisker  weather,  of  Brigh- 
ton alive  and  astir,  or 
of  some  sunny  restaurant 
104 


front  beheld  in  the  radiant  afternoon-light  of 
summer  and  of  Piccadilly. 

Themes  as  many  as  these,  and  themes  as 
various,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Livens  with  a  spirit 
tolerant  of  all.  Indeed,  for  him,  one  and  all  these 
matters  may  be  approached  with  something 
more  than  toleration — with  an  intense,  devoted, 
pregnant  gaze.  Mr.  Livens  is  a  Realist.  "  The 
true  Realist,"  I  think  I  heard  him  say  one  day, 
and  if  I  did  not,  I  ought  to  have  heard  him  say 
it,  "  the  true  Realist  is  the  true  Romantic, 
be«ides." 

Established  many  years  ago,  in  a  part  of 
Surrey  which,  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  not  quite 
country,  is  on  the  other  hand  not  quite  suburb, 
Mr.  Livens  made  for  himself  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  cocks  and  hens— the  proud, 
self-satisfied  denizens  of  the  vard.    Their  colour 
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attracted  him — their  decisiveness  of  movement, 
their  jerky  quickness,  I  expect.  For  these  beings 
are  not  given  to  suppress  themselves.  They 
are  in  evidence.  They  would  live  in  the  limelight. 
But  after  an  interval — a  passage  of  time  at  least 
— in  which  he  had  succumbed  to  their  fascina- 
tion, Mr.  Livens  (who  I  am  sure  has  something 
of  the  explorer  in  him  :  who  Is  curious,  who  is  an 
inquirer)  turned  naturally  to  the  beauty  of 
Flowers  ;  and  the  painter  who  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  successor  of  Hondecoerter 
made  signs  that  he  might  yet  be  a  rival  of 
Fantin's  or  of  Vollon's. 

"  Vollon  "  do  I  say  ?—  and  shift  my  ground  a 
little  in  saying  it.  Yes  ;  because  there  tame,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  in  Mr.  Livens'  practice,  the 
treatment  of  great  Still  Life  pieces,  noble  fmits, 
I  fancy,  that  Vollon  would  have  loved.  And, 
again,  because  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Livens,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  Still  Life  of 
Theodulc  Ribot,  become  an 
enthusiast  in  the  matter 
of  Ribot 's  tomatoes,  or  as 
to  Ribot's  great  gold  and 
green  keeping  pears  of 
Anjou.  Even  more  of  an 
enthusiast  perhaps  than 
he  might  have  been  had 
he  been  in  presence  of  one 
of  Ribot's  Brestoises — in 
presence,  that  is,  of  the 
pieces  in  which  the  master 
records  the  stern  solici- 
tude of  the  aged,  or  the 
flower-like  charm  of  the 
young. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Livens' 
practice  having  by  this 
time  been,  I  hope,  a  little 
more  than  roughly  indi- 
cated, it  Ls  time  to  answer 
a  quite  legitimate  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  work  in 
which  this  artist  is  apt  to 
be  most  of  all  successful  ? 
Where  most  frequently 
doe-,  he  touch  high-water 
mark  ?  And  the  answer  to 
the  would-be  collector  is 
one  which  the  very  evi- 
dence of  the  illustrations 
to  this  article  will  be  able 
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in  some  measure  to  confirm.  It  is  this :  "  If 
you  must  have  him  in  one  medium  only, 
have  him  in  more  than  one  of  his  great  water- 
colours."  I  use  the  word  "  great  "  not  at  all 
unadvisedly— I  use  it  to  indicate  quality  as  well 
as  scale.  As  regards  scale  there  is  indeed 
nothing  exceptional— nothing  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated. The  paper  is  "  largeish  "  if  you  like 
— it  is  certainly  not  unwieldy.  The  style,  the 
conception,  the  handling  of  the  water-;. olours — 
they  are  "  large  "  or  "  great,"  as  you  please. 

And  dealing  not  seldom  with  subjects  which 
to  the  unobservant  eye  or  uncreative  mind  are 
commonplace — it  is  remarkable  that  in  their 
treatment  no  suggestion  of  the  commonplace  is 
for  the  moment  proffered.  Plain  features  are. 
as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  refined 
and  ordered  and  sometimes  even  subtle  com- 
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position.  That  that  is  the  case  with  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  water-colour  of  The  Bridge,  near  Hampton 
Court,  our  monochrome  illustration  will,  I  think, 
well  imply.  The  vigour  and  decisiveness  which 
characterize  the  artist  arc  affirmed  by  the  water- 
colour  of  Holland  House  under  Snow.  That 
does  not  give  much  opportunity  of  showing 
Mr.  Livens  as  a  severe  and  competent  draughts- 
man of  arcliitecture.  Euston  affords  that,  and 
Bow  Street  affords  it — the  former  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  latter.  The  water-colour  of 
Aylesbury,  with  its  almost  entire  concentration 
of  interest  upon  objects  in  the  far  background, 
has  at  least  some  affinity  of  artistic  purpose 
with  the  drawing  that  is  here  reproduced  in 
colour — The  River,  Richmond. 

Summing  up  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  woid  or 
two,  the  characteristics  of  these  notable  water- 
colours,  one  has  to  reckon  upon,  and  to  do  credit 
to,  the  essential  largeness,  the  massiveness,  the 
learned,  and  ever-efficient  boldness  of  style 
Then,  as  to  each  individual  performance,  one 
must  remember  the  sure  and  rapid  seizure  of  the 


significant,  the  elimination  of  the  superfluous. 
Accident  and  detail  are  forgotten  except  when 
they  can  usefully  be  summoned,  and  then  they 
must  be  the  bearers  of  a  message,  the  con- 
tributors to  an  ensemble,  the  qualified  aids  to  the 
attainment  of  the  larger  purpose.  And  what 
is,  with  Mr.  Livens,  the  larger  purpose  ?  It 
might  be,  though  it  is  not,  the  special  charm 
of  colour.  It  could  hardly  be  a  merely  ob- 
vious  correctness  of  line  in  the  presentation  of 
this  or  that  given  object  of  portrayal.  The 
larger  puipose  of  Mr.  Livens  is,  I  take  it,  the 
always  dignified  attainment  of  a  design  that  is 
decorative.  But  his  design  can  never  be  deco- 
rative through  sought-for  elegance,  or  through 
mere  prettiness.  His  water-colours  are  never 
pretty,  and  they  are  never  ci  amped.  They  con- 
tain nothing  that  belittles  them  :  not  a  touch 
that  minimizes  their  aim.  In  most  of  Mi .  Livens' 
drawings— over  and  above  their  skilled,  large, 
comprehensive  jiortraiture  of  facts  that  occupy 
him — there  is  woven  a  web  of  restful,  because 
noble.  Line,  which  cannot  tire  or  pall. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  ELEMENT  IN 
THOMAS  ROWLANDSON'S  ART.  BY 
FRANK  GIBSON. 

MOST  people  look  upon  the  work  of 
Rowlandson  as  caricature  pure  and 
•  simple.  It  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  this,  and  a  careful  study  of 
it  shows  that  its  creator  was  not  only  a  good 
draughtsman,  but  also  an  artist  in  the  bot  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  did  a  great 
many  caricatures,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  painter  with  considerable  and  varied  gifts. 
His  achievements  in  caricature  place  him  above 
his  contemporaries  Gilray.  Bunbury,  and  others 
of  his  time.  Moreover,  his  work  is  far  more 
pictorial  than  theirs  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Kowlandson  was  a  true 
successor  of  Hogarth  as  a  pictorial  satirist.  As 
an  artist,  his  serious  work,  by  its  mastery  of 
delicate  tints,  grace  of  line,  and  also  its  wonder- 
ful inventiveness  in  figure  compositions  and 
their  settings,  entitles  him  to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  English  painters  in  water-colour. 


He  started  his  artistic  career  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  exhibited  both  male  and  female 
portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  from 
1777  to  17S1.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics  of  his  time,  amongst  whom  were  the 
painters  Reynolds,  West,  and  Lawrence,  these 
portraits  possessed  great  pictorial  merit,  and 
there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  if  Rowland- 
son  had  continued  in  this  branch  of  painting  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  held  his  own — possibly 
more  than  his  own — with  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  popular  success  that  his  drawings 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  An  Italian  Family,  and  The 
Serpentine  River  enjoyed,  when  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  17N4,  made 
the  artist  throw  up  his  opportunities  in  the 
direction  of  portraiture  as  well  as  painting  in 
oil,  and  henceforth  devote  all  his  time  to 
caricature  and  water-colour  drawings. 

Rowlandson  had  not  only  an  eye  for  character 
in  men  and  women,  but  also  for  their  surround- 
ings, which  arc  generally  admirably  hit  off, 
whether  they  portray  the  interior  of  the  mansion, 
the  tavern,  the  street,  the  country  lane,  or  field. 
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Indeed,  in  landscape  work  his  rendering  of 
country  scenes,  villages,  rustic  cottages,  lanes, 
fields  with  cattle,  woodland,  river,  and  shipping 
scenes  all  these  seem  to  have  been  done  by 
another  individual  artist  rather  than  the  Row- 
landson  who  did  grotesque  drawings  and  carica- 
tures which  weie  often  indefensibly  vulgar. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  merit 
of  Rowlandson's  work  lies  in  its  spirited  draughts- 
manship and  harmonious  and  tactful  colouring. 
In  a  word,  he  excels  as  a  skilled  water-colourist. 
He  was  certainly  thought  a  master  in  this 
medium  by  his  contemporaries  and  the  men 
who  followed  him.  George  Cruikshank,  the 
illustrator  and  caricaturist,  who  was  actually 
working  during  Rowlandson's  life,  had  the 
most  profound  admiration  for  his  predecessor's 
genius.  To  the  late  Joseph  Grego  he  spoke  of 
Rowlandson  as  a  most  accomplished  water- 
colour  painter,  and  the  equal,  in  his  opinion, 
of  most  of  the  founders  of  the  early  English 


School  in  that  medium.  Cruikshank  thought 
that  Rowlandson  was  particularly  good  in  his 
maritime  and  water-side  sketches.  He  drew 
shipping  with  picturesque  ease  and  dexterity, 
his  far-spreading  landscapes  and  other  works, 
recalling  in  a  forcible  degree  the  drawings  of 
William  Van-der-Velde,  who  he  (Cruikshank) 
thought  was  the  only  artist  whose  marine  studies 
could  be  quoted  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Rowlandson. 

But  his  landscape  work  was  not  confined  to 
the  river,  He  travelled  a  good  deal  on  the 
Continent — namely,  in  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
native  land  either,  for  he  made  extensive  tours 
over  a  good  part  of  England.  He  must  have 
seen  the  Lakes,  and  his  excursions  took  him 
into  Wales,  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Somerset.  Bath  he  naturally  visited,  and 
Brighton,  just  becoming  fashionable,  he  knew 
well,  as  he  also  did  Margate.    He  diligently 
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sketched  in  other  seaports  and  seaside  towns  on  ampton.  He  had  seen  Scarborough,  and  Yar- 
the  southern  coast,  like  Plymouth  and  South-     mouth  he  often  visited,  for  it  was  a  favourite 
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haunt  of  his.  With  London  and  its  suburbs 
he  had  the  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  it 
figures  much  in  the  great  mass  of  his  work. 

Rowlandson's  technical  method,  which  was 
simple  and  direct  enough,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  used  a  full  palette  of  water- 
colour  in  combination  with  pen  work.  For 
instance.  Philip  de  Koninck  employed  it  in  his 
landscape  drawings,  and  Ostadc  made  pen 
drawings  of  figure  subjects  which  he  tinted  with 
washes  of  colour.  This  practice  spread  to 
France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  is  Kowlandson  who  has  aclueved  more 
artistic  results  with  the  process  than  any  artist 
befoie  or  since.  In  his  colouring  he  wisely 
limited  himself  to  a  few  simple  tints,  which  he 
used  with  great  judgment  as  accessories  to  his 
bold  and  masterly  outline.  The  colour  adds  a 
singular  charm  to  the  pen-line,  which  in  itseli 


is  always  full  of  force  and  spirit.  The  colour 
reproduction  of  The  Horse  Fair,  a  superb  and 
characteristic  drawing  belonging  to  Captain 
Desmond  Coke,  demonstrates  this  better  than 
words  can  describe.  It  is  a  work  that  shows 
his  wonderful  power  in  depicting  a  crowd. 
In  The  Stile  he  cannot,  one  sees,  resist  his 
liking  for  a  humoristic  touch.  Even  when 
he  uses  m  mochrome,  as  he  does  in  the  Land- 
scape with  Figures  and  Cattle — two  drawings 
which  remind  one  of  Gainsborough — he  sug- 
gests light  and  atmosphere  wonderfully  well. 
In  Mr.  Marsh's  Deer  under  a  Tree,  who  could 
express  so  well  and  with  such  subtlety  the 
alert,  watchful  attitude  of  the  deer  and  the 
sturdiness  of  a  majestic  tree  ?  If  the  talent 
of  Kowlandson  in  his  figure  work  was  varied 
and  able  enough,  his  vision  and  outlook  on 
landscape  and  his  mode  of  expressing  it  in  his 
art  were  not  the  least  part  of  his  genius. 
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IN  an  early  Florentine  print,  engraved  in  the 
Fine  Manner,  and  known  as  The  Planet 
Mercury,  one  may  distinguish,  in  a  corner 
of  the  design,  a  goldsmith  in  his  workshop 
engraving  a  copper-plate.  This  is  attributed  to 
Maso  l  inignerr;',  himself  a  goldsmith,  and 
always  credited  with  the  invention  of  copper- 
plate engraving  until  modern  research  dis- 
covered th:it  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
practice,  albeit  crudely,  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  presumably  by- 
exponents  of  his  own  craft.  The  fact  is  that 
the  earliest  engravers  were  invariably  gold- 
smiths. Albert  I  hirer,  greatest  master  of  the 
graven  line,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
himself  practised  the  craft  before  he  turned  to 
the  copper-plate  for  the  true  artistic  expression 
of  his  genius.  William  Rogers,  the  first  im- 
portant personahtv  in  the  history  of  English 
engraving,  was  also  a  goldsmith.  It  is  therefore 
appropriate  and  interesting  to  find  that  in  the 


School  of  Art  which  bears  the  name  of  the  famous 
Guild  the  art  of  the  copper-plate  is  vivaciously 
studied. 

It  was  in  180.1  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
(ounded.  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  Royal  Naval 
College  at  New  Cross*,  the  school  for  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  crafts,  which,  under  the  agis  of 
the  I'nivcrsity  of  London,  and  supported  by  the 
London  County  Council,  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Goldsmiths'  College  School  of  Art. 
Gradually  the  purely  craft  side  of  the  school 
has  given  way  to  the  artistic,  and  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  influential  centre  of  art-training  it  has 
become.  Here  study  is  pursued  in  the  evening 
as  well  as  the  daytime,  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Marriott,  the  well- 
known  painter,  gesso-worker,  and  engraver, 
who,  with  the  foundation  of  the  school,  started 
the  design  class,  and  has  been  Head  Master  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  teaching  staff 
has  always  included  artists  of  note..  For 
ii^tance,  in  the  direction  of  the  modelling  class, 
Mr.  Frederick  Halnon  has  had  for  predecessors 
such  distinguished  sculptors  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  R.A.,  and  Mi.  Albert  Toft.    Then  one 
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calls  to  mind,  am  >ng  notable  past  students  of 
recent  years,  that  youthful  sculptor  of  genius, 
Lieutenant  Ernest  A.  Cole,  whose  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  holds  a  place 
of  honour  in  the  wonderful  art-collection  of 
Mr.  Kdmund  Davis,  and  whose  sculptured 
decoration  for  the  new  hall  of  the  London  County 
Council,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Knott,  is  likely  to 
win  much  consideration  after  the  war  ;  while  his 
remarkable  drawings  and  dry-points,  done  in  his 
student  days  with  masterly  ease,  are  already 
prized  in  choice  collections  and  eagerly  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs.  Another  modelling  pupil 
of  talent,  one  rcmemlxTs,  was  Mrs.  \V.  P.  Robins 
— wife  of  the  distinguished  etcher,  himself  for  a 
time  a  student  here-  whose  promise  evinced  in 
busts  and  statuettes  of  drlicate  vivacity  and 
exquisite  grace,  as  well  as  in  drawings  and  dry- 
points  of  charming  individuality,  was  lately 
cut  short  by  untimely  death. 
(•  The  school's  live  artistic  interest  m  etching 


and  engraving  was  fostered  sympathetically  \>y 
that  versatile  artist,  Captain  Lee  Hankey. 
during  the  years  he  guided  the  class,  and  this 
enthusiasm  Mr.  Marriott,  who  has  recently  taken 
over  the  class,  continues  to  encourage  in  a 
catholic  spirit  with  results  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak.  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  whose 
"  Practice  and  Science  of  Drawing  is  a  book 
of  really  suggestive  value,  is  responsible  for 
portrait  painting  and  figure  composition  ;  the 
life  class,  so  vital  a  factor  in  an  art  school,  is 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Percy  Buckman  ; 
while  Mr.  W.  Amor  Kenn  lends  his  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  teaching  of  design, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  decorative  pattern, 
poster-work,  and  architectural  proportion  and 
ornament.  Then,  for  book  illustration  and 
lithography,  the  students  have  had  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
svmpathetic  instruction  and  broad-minded  ad- 
vice from  that  masterly  illustrator  and  draughts- 
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man,  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  The  student 
who  intends  to  devote  him  or  herself  (at  the 
present  moment,  of  course,  the  male  student  is 
obviously  very  much  in  the  minority)  to  book 
illustration  Is  expected  to  acquire  a  full  equip- 
ment for  expression  by  attending,  besides  the 
illustration  class,  those  of  life  drawing,  design, 
lithography,  and  etching.  With  this  wise  under- 
standing, the  student  is  allowed  to  follow  his  or 
her  own  bent,  and  so  develop  individuality  on 
the  way.  Unlike  so  many  masters,  Mr.  Sullivan 
discourages  any  tendency  to  imitate  his  own 
style  and  methods,  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
the  expression  of  the  student's  personality  by 
sympathetic  guidance.  "  What  would  you  like 
to  do  ?  "  and  "  How  do  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  do  this  ?  "  he  says,  rather  than,  "  I  want  you 
to  do  this,"  and  "  You  must  do  it  in  this  way." 
By  urging  the  students  continually  to  draw  the 
things  and  jx;ople  they  see  in  the  class-room  in 
true  relation  to  their  actual  environment,  he 
helps  them  to  cultivate  an  habitual  alertness, 
freshness,  and  relative  truthfulness  of  pictorial 
vision.  This,  of  course,  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
even  when  their  temperaments  may  lead  them 
to  see  with  a  tendency  to  caricature.  At  the 
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same  time,  Mr.  Sullivan  keeps  before  his  pupils 
the  best  traditions  of  English  illustration  by 
showing  them  the  finest  examples,  and  assisting 
them  to  realize  the  qualities  of  expression  and 
composition  that  make  these  fine.  The  illus- 
trators of  the  sixties  are  exemplified  for  them 
in  the  masterpieces  of  Millais,  Rossetti,  Sandys. 
Boyd  Houghton,  Pin  well,  Charles  Keene,  and 
other  splendid  artists  of  that  wonderfully 
productive  period.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  does  not 
confine  his  classic  examples  to  the  men  of  the 
sixties  ;  he  wisely  shows  his  pupils  also  the 
art  of  Phil  May  and  Aubrey  Beardsley  at 
their  best. 

The  war  has  unhappily  cut  off  two  of  the 
most  promising  young  draughtsmen,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Dadd  and  Mr.  Howe  ;  but  the  pen-and-ink  work 
recently  done  in  the  class  is  represented  by 
Miss  Katharine  Nelson's  dainty  illustration  to 
"Little  Women,"  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Birch's 
cleverly  expressive  and  decorative  design  for  a 
Dramatic  Authors'  Club,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  have  learnt  the  value  of  line  and 
significant  spacing.  Mr.  Birch's  design  for  a 
show-C&rd  in  two  colours  also  shows  vivacity  of 
design,  as  well  as  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
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medium,  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Sullivan  lays  due 
stress.  Indeed,  lie  regards  it  as  important  that, 
as  potential  book-illustrators,  his  pupils  shall 
acquire  some  insight  into  the  reproductive 
processes  for  which  their  work  may  be  designed. 
But  it  is  among  the  etchings  illustrating  this 
article  that  we  may  look  for  the  most  character- 
istic expression  of  the  students,  whose  graphic 
impulses,  guided  and  stimulated  in  Mr.  Sullivan's 
class,  find  their  way  to  the  copper  or  the  zinc 
under  Mr.  Marriott's  helpful  auspices. 

What  socially  interests  me  in  the  etching 
class  at  the  Goldsmiths'  School  is  that  the 
students  are  encouraged 
to  concern  themselves 
with  the  pictorial  aspects 
of  human  life  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  seek  their 
etching  motives  among 
the  actual  scenes,  inci- 
dents, and  types  of  the 
life  that  swirls  familiaily 
or  strangely  around  them. 
This  is  refreshing ;  for 
too  much  contemporary 
British  etching  is  pre- 
occupied with  landscape 
and  architecture  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of 
the  vital  pictorial  interest 
of  the  human  figure  in 
its  multifarious  activities. 
The  aspects  of  landscape 
and  of  buildings  must  ever 
cry  out  for  the  etcher's 
needle  and  dry-point,  and, 
of  course,  there  are  stu- 
dents at  New  Cross  respon- 
sive to  their  call.  For 
instance,  Miss  Gertrude 
Ashworth,  who  is  attracted 
by  the  picturesque  old  inn, 
and  Miss  Hilda  C.  Adams 
who  feels  the  beauty  of 
tree-growth  with  spread- 
ing branches  dominating 
a  spacious  vista ;  while 
nature  in  the  form  of  bird- 
life  "  among  the  leaves  " 
charms  the  sense  and  skill 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Collins.  But 
human  life  is  the  prevail- 
ing interest  of  the  Gold- 
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smiths'  College  etching  students ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Marriott's  to  stimulate 
their  study  of  the  essentials  of  facial  expression 
and  character  by  encouraging  them  to  etch  their 
own  and  each  other's  portraits  direct  from  life. 
Some  of  these  are  curiously  interesting.  One 
student,  Miss  Stacey,  has  etched  a  portrait  of 
an  old  man  which  is  of  remarkable  quality  in 
the  true  Rembrandt  tradition. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  students  i*  exemplified  among  our 
illustrations,  and  the  development  of  these 
young  etchers  must  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Miss  Doris  Davis  gives  evidence  in  her  Red  Cross 
Garden  Parly,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  a 
charming  little  plate,  Half  Term  Holiday— a 
group  of  children  on  high  ground  watching  an 
aeroplane  over  distant  London— of  a  gift  for 
the  essential  expression  of  a  scene,  with  good 
etching  quality.  Miss  {Catherine  O.  Lack, 
particularly  in  two  plates,  Early  Doors,  repro- 
duced, and  Petticoat  Lane,  slums  how,  in  well- 
considered  design,  and  with  keen  observation, 
she  can  depict  vivaciously  the.  typical  aspects  of 
incident  and  character  in  the  crowded  hours  of 
East  End  life.  Miss  Winifred  Daniels's  vividly 
expressive  Saturday  Night  shows  that  she  too 
finds  happy  suggestion  in  the  same  picturesque 
quarter  of  our  London.  A  vivacious  humour 
informs  the  clever  designs  of  Miss  Molly  Camp- 
bell, whether  her  subject  be  a  sale  100m,  a 
gambling  hall,  or  a  crowd  rushing  for  shelter  on 
a  raid  night,  or  to  board  an  omnibus.  A 
charming  and  delicate  fantasy  and  technique 
distinguish  the  etchings  of  Miss  Doris  Boulton, 


who  has  recently  been 
elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter  -  Etchers,  while 
Miss  M.  Brough,  in  Fes- 
tival, reveals  a  fanciful 
sense  of  rhythmic  grace. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Narbeth,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  his  Samson  pulling 
down  the  Pillars  of  the 
House  (p.  119),  is  a  young 
etcher  of  imagination, 
vigorous  designing  power, 
and  real  expressive  im- 
pulse. 

In  the  lithographyclass 
Mr.  Sullivan  encourages 
his  pupils  to  work  as 
much  as  possible  upon 
the  stone,  wluch  they 
are  taught  to  prepare 
for  themselves ;  while, 
in  learning  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  the 
medium,  they  arc  ini- 
tiated into  a  valuable 
novelty  in  technique  of 
their  master's  invention. 
This  is  a  method  of 
making  an  autographic 
white  chalk  drawing  upon  the  stone.  Before 
this,  of  course,  white  chalk  effects  had  been 
imitated  laboriously,  but  Mr.  Sullivan's  pro- 
cess, while  absolutely  autographic,  is  very 
simple.  A  drawing  is  made  on  the  stone 
with  ordinary  blackboard  chalk.  Then  a  sheet 
of  indiarubber  blanket,  or  American  cloth,  or, 
failing  either,  stout  smooth  paper,  is  rolled  up 
thinly,  but  evenly,  with  rc-transfer  ink,  and  this 
is  laid,  with  the  prepared  surface  downwards, 
upon  the  stone,  which  is  then  run  through  the 
press.  The  stone  is  afterwards  gummed,  etched, 
and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  chalk, 
wherever  it  is,  intercepts  the  re-transfer  ink, 
and  prevents  it  touching  the  stone  ;  but  all  the 
unchalked  parts  receive  it,  and  will  print  any 
colour  that  is  applied  to  them.  I  have  seen  a 
clever  wintry  landscape  done  at  the  school  with 
this  process  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  but  this 
important,  though  simple,  addition  to  the 
lithographer's  technique  merits  wider  publicity 
than  the  school-work  can  afford. 
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[From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— Our  frontispiece  this  month 
is  a  reproduction  of  The  Pool,  a  charac- 
teristic painting  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
in  which  his  refined  sense  of  colour 
and  disciplined  draughtsmanship  are  admirably 
exemplified.  In  these  days,  when  the  cult  of 
colour  tends  to  run  to  extremes  and  we  are  often 
called  upon  to  admire  paintings  which  have 
about  as  much  right  to  be  called  works  of  art  as 
a  bit  of  "  crazy  "  patchwork,  it  is  necessary  to 


insist  upon  the  significance  of  form  as  a  vital 
element  in  pictorial  productions.  The  correlative 
importance  of  colour  and  form  in  a  painting  was 
years  ago  emphasized  by  Kuskin,  who  certainly 
was  no  whit  behind  the  ultra-moderns  of  to-day 
in  recognizing  the  .esthetic  value  of  colour. 
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A  few  montlis  ago  we  published  a  reproduction 
of  a  stained  wood  panel,  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Miss  Jeanne  Labrousse,  and  we  now  supple- 
ment this  by  another  charming  example  of  her 
work — Joan  of  Arc,  in  which  her  decorative 
instinct  again  finds  expres- 
sion. We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Miss  Labrousse. 
who  is  French  by  birth, 
received  her  training  in  this 
kind  of  work  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  School  of 
Art  in  Regent  Street — the 
only  school,  we  believe,  that 
makes  a  speciality  of  it. 
Admirably  suited  as  it  is  for 
achieving  rich  and  varied 
colour  effects  through  the 
medium  of  stains  applied 
to  wood,  it  is  surprising  that 
this  very  artistic  craft  does 
not  receive  more  attention, 
especially  as  the  technical 
difficulties  are  by  no  means 
serious.  It  is  found  that  cer- 
tain woods  give  much  better 
results  than  others  —  syca- 
more and  American  white 
wood  being  among  the  best 
kinds— and  also  that  the 
stain  is  apt  to  "  run,"  but 
with  practice  this  tendency 
is  soon  overcome.  The  im- 
portant matter,  of  course, 
is  the  design  and  its  suit- 
ability to  the  medium,  and 
that  is  where  the  artistic 
instinct  comes  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  formal  announcement 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Mr. 
Joseph   Duveen's  generous 

by  w.  h.  uiKcii      °^er  *°  Prov'de  Iu'ids  for 
the  erection  of  a  gallery  of 
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modern  foreign  art  in  proximity  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Millbank  and  its  accep- 
tance by  the  Government  has  been  received 
everywhere  with  very  great  interest.  In  matters 
of  art  -  plastic  art,  that  is  the  people  of  Great 
Mritain  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  insular 
in  their  sympathies  ;  but  while  that  may  be 
partially  true  of  the  general  public,  it  is  certainly 
not  true  at  all  of  our  artists  as  a  body,  nor  of 
the  majority  of  those  outside  the  profession 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  art.  Recalling 
the  magnificent  display  of  French  art  at  Shep- 
herd's Hush  ten  years  ago  and  the  deep  and 
enduring  impression  it  left,  we  think,  perhaps, 
that,  after  all,  it  has  been  lack  of  op|x>rtunity 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  British 
exclusiveness.  and  we  feel  confident  that  when 
the  projected  new  gallery  at  Millbank  becomes 
an  actuality  the  donor  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  his  generosity  in  sul>stantially  increasing 
the  meagre  opportunities  already  existing  for 


the  study  and  appreciation  of  foreign  art  in 
this  country. 

With  much  regret  we  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Percy  Smythe,  R.A.,  which  took 
place  on  July  15  at  the  Chateau  d'Honvault, 
near  Wimereux,  Pas-de-Calais,  where  he  had 
resided  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Smythe  was 
in  his  eightieth  year,  and  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ycanns,  who  predeceased  him  by  a  few 
weeks  only,  was  the  sole  Royal  Academician  on 
the  retired  list.  He  is  represented  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  Germinal,  purchased  under  the 
Chantrey  Request  from  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1S89.  He  became  an  Associate 
of  the  Academy  in  1898  and  full  member  in 
191 1.  He  excelled  as  a  water-colour  painter, 
and  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  with  which  he:  was  associated  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  his  work  was  perhaps 
more  at  hemic  than  it  was  at  Burlington  House 
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"DOG  FOLLOWING  A  TRAIL "  (UNFINISHED  CARVING; 
BY  R.  K,  BUXTON 

Evincing  at  all  times  a  strong  aversion  to  self- 
advertisement,  Mr.  Smythe  was  too  sincere  an 
artist  to  resort  to  the  expedients 
often  adopted  to  win  popularity  ; 
hence  in  a  big  exhibition  hi>  work 
was  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  it* 
sterling  qualities  never  failed  to 
impress  the  few  discerning  con- 
noisseurs who  acquired  his  pictures 
and  drawings,  which  as  the  result 
of  his  painstaking,  conscientious 
methods  were  not  at  all  numerous. 
A  review  of  his  position  as  an  artist 
will  ho  found  in  our  issue  of  April 
1910,  in  which  many  of  his  pictures 
arc  reproduced. 


Our  illustrations  of  the  interior  of 
a  recently  erected  cemetery  chapel  at 
Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland,  show 
SOttie  excellent  and  appropriate  plaster 
decoration  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bankart,  who  in  this  particular  sphere 
has  few,  if  any,  rivals  at  the  present 
day.  The  symbolism  running  through 
the  entire  scheme  of  decoration  is 
intended  to  dwell  on  the  beauty  and 
r> -t  fulness  of  death  rather  than  on  its 
fear  -  inspiring  aspects.  The  chancel 
vault  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
ornamental  arched  ribs,  between  which 
are  poised  welcoming  angels  with  birds 
at  their  feet  signifying  Spiritual  Love, 
and  again,  flanking  the  two  doorways 
and  the  lectern  -  screen,  there  arc 
guardian  angels  holding  scrolls  with 
appropriate  inscriptions.  The  ceiling  space, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  smaller  illustration,  is 


Mr.  Frank  Craig,  whose  death 
was  reported  in  July  as  having 
taken  place  at  Lisbon  from  tuber- 
culosis, had  established  a  high 
reputation  as  a  painter,  and  in  that 
capacity  is  represented  in  various 
public  collections,  including  the 
Tate  ;  but  to  the  world  at  large  he 
is  best  known  as  an  illustrator  by 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Graphic," 
"  Harper's,"  "Scribner's,"and  other 
magazines.  He  was  born  in  1874, 
and  studied  first  at  Cook's  School 
in  Fitzroy  Street  and  subsequently 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
having  previously  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  lithographic  artist. 


'  A  SOUTHDOWN  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DOG."     FROM  A 
.COLOURED  WOOD  CARVING  BY  K.  H.  BUXTON 

[Tit  ftvfttty  <f  f.  J.  Morgan,  Esq.) 
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"HUNTSMAN  AMI  HOUND*  '  FROM  A  COLOURED  WOOD-CARVING  BY  R.  H.  BUXTON 

(/«  tht  ftltUStllt  i't  l.oni  /.tivu/if/tfl 


divided  into  panels  with  moulded  ribs.,  all  of 
which  are  filled  with  varied  symbolical  repre- 
sentations Riving  effect  to  the  general  idea  upon 
which  the  decorative  scheme  is  based 


The  vivacious  little  coloured  figures  carved  in 
limewood,  reproduced  here,  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Buxton,  a  talented  painter, 
chiefly  of  landscape  and  animal  life,  who  has 
proved  in  at  least  one  distinguished  canvas, 
An  Autumn  Morning,  which  one  remembers  at 
the  Royal  Academy  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  a 
hunting  subject  can  inspire  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  when,  in  its  pictorial  relation  to  scenic  and 
atmospheric  environment,  the  painter  perceives 
a  genuine  artistic  motive.  Lately  Mr.  Buxton 
has  turned  to  wood-sculpture  for  giving  plastic 
expression  to  his  artistic  interest  in  the  forms 
and  movements  of  dogs  and  horses,  colouring 
the  figures  with  oil-paint,  and  he  has  alreadv 
produced  a  number  of  groups  informed  with 
essential  vitality,  which  collectors  are  l>eginning 
to  value.  The  Huntsman  and  Hounds  and  A 
Southdown  Shepherd  an'  representative  examples, 
132 


while  the  unfinished  study  of  a  hound  following 
a  trail  shows  the  method  of  his  workmanship. 
Mr.  Buxton's  subjects,  however,  are  varied,  and 
include,  besides  horses  and  dogs,  birds  of  fine 
plumage  and  characteristic  human  figures 
picturesquely  garbed.  For  some  of  these  he 
has  taken  suggestions  from  his  own  pictorial 
studies  and  from  the  old  masters,  but  it  is. 
perhaps,  in  the  original  sporting  motives  that 
his  work  is  likely  to  prove  most  attractive. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  scheme  for  taxing  luxuries 
would  levy  a  heavy  toll  on  artistic  pnxluctions, 
but  on  the  whole  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  schedules  of 
articles  to  be  subject  to  the  tax  do  not  appear 
to  give  art  workers  as  a  body  much  cause  for 
complaint,  as  nearly  all  works  of  art  arc  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  when  first  sold  by  the 
artists  themselves.  The  Committee's  proposals 
have  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  before  they 
become  operative  and  no  doubt  they  will  lx>  very 
keenly  discussed. 
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POSTER  POWER* 
BY  C.KORC.E  T.  HAMILTON 
Director,  Detroit  School  of  Design 
When  traversing  the  byways  of  a  com- 
paratively   unknown    village,    or  while 
investigating  its  outlying  pastures  or  the 
fringes  of  its  woods,  have  you  not,  some 
time  or  other,  been  suddenly  held  by  a 
sharp  flow  of  melody  from  the  throat  of 
an  unknown  creature  of  nature?  Whether 
it  i  .inn  from  a  child  or  from  one  of  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  you  were 
caught  and  held  in  the  meshes  of  its 
rhythmic  mclixly. 

Arc  you  one  of  the  millions  who  must 
frequent,  daily  and  hourly,  the  byways 
and  highways  of  a  giant  city?  White 
threading  your  way  through  its  mechanical 
entanglements,  have  you  not,  some  time 
or  other,  been  suddenly  and  more  or  less 
permanently  diverted  from  its  grinding, 
metallic  roar  by  a  flow  of  melodious  music 
from  the  throat  of  an  unseen  singer? 

These  arc  experiences  which  we  all 
know.  The  bewildering  complexities  of 
nature  and  the  overpowering  discords  of 
the  city  are  alike  and  in  an  instant  com- 
pletely dissolved  by  a  few  simple  tones 
sung  in  rhyt  hmic  cadence  and  order.  They 
make  us  breathe  less  spasmodically,  set  our 
minds  free  and  our  disposition  is  to 
assume  and  take  on  new  ideas. 

Such  is  the  power  of  art.  Art  can  dis- 
solve all  externals,  all  irrelevances,  and 
make  us  ready  anil  desirous  for  the  new 
experience. 

As  with  music,  so  it  is  with  colour  and 

•  This  artkle  appeared  in  Tht  Pn*trr  magazine. 
Chicago,  ;in<I  is  rrprinteti  here  through  the 
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form.  The  same  law  of  rhythm  holds, 
and  it  is  the  rhythm  and  not  the  mediums, 
either  .sound  or  spare,  which  |m>sscss  the 
power  to  dissolve  all  things  and  to  create 
anew. 

The  business  man  who  uses  the  good 
poster  takes  advantage  of  this  law.  The 
successful  poster  designer  exemplifies  it  in 
all  his  lines  and  in  all  his  tones  and  colours. 
There  must  be  a  singing  quality  to  the 
poster  if  it  is  to  live  and  do  its  work.  The 
laws  of  art  must  Ik:  understood  by  the 
designer.  They  can  never  lie  repealed, 
even  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  commercial 


designers.  Fortunately,  during  the  pa?-: 
few  years,  they  have  ln-comc  more  and 
more  recognised. 

Many  posters  scream  at  the  throngs  day 
and  night,  absorbing  fortunes  but  not  one 
bit  of  respectful  attention.  They  do  not 
dissolve  their  surrounding  environment 
and  clear  the  way  in  the  beholder's  mind 
for  the  idea  they  set  forth.  Only  their  art 
value  can  do  that.  Only  their  perfected 
rhythmic  orders  of  fine  tone  and  colour  in 
both  lettering  and  pictorial  representation 
ran  accomplish  this.  Before  the  poster  is 
read  and  the  product  it  introduces  i« 
known,  it  must  have  put  the  observer  in  a 
good  frame  of  mind,  as  did  the  singer  of 
melody  on  the  fringe  of  the  woods  or  upon 
the  street  corner.  As  air  will  rush  from  a 
point  of  compression  to  a  vacuum,  so  the 
mind  will  move  from  discordant  compres- 
sion to  a  point  of  lesser  resistance.  The 
well -designed  poster  is  this  point  of  lesser 
resistance.  It  provides  the  oases  within 
our  discordant  cities  for  the  mind  to  res: 
and  find  refreshment,  and  during  refresh- 
ment to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
manufacturer's  ware.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  salesman  who  takes  his  client  to  a 
plai  <■  ol  n  st  and  comfort. 

The  harmonic  relationships  of  line,  tpai  i 
and  colour  arc  the  purer  ami  more  rar.  I 
atmosphere  into  which  we  are  alt  im|- 
by  law,  and  it  is  in  such  an  atmosphere 
that  the  ware  made  known  makes  the 
unforgettable  impression. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  poster  designing  that 
is  generally  most  neglected,  and  onh  a 
very  rare  native  instinct  or  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art  will  rented > 
this  neglect. 
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Picture  Lighting 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we 
will  guarantee  satisfactory  results. 
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Thrills  and  Mystery 

THE  MAN  WHO  LOST  HIMSELF 

By  H.  DK  VERE  STACPOOLE.  author  of  "The  Gold 
Trail,"  "The  Blue  Lagoon,"  etc.    Cloth,  $140  net. 

"The  kind  of  book  that  will  tempt  a  man  to  sit  up  half 
the  night  to  follow  the  amazing  adventures  of  the  extra- 
ordinary hero  to  the  bitter  —  no,  the  delightful  end. 
...  A  story  crammed  full  of  whimsical  humor,  exquisitely 
funny  situations  and  fine  excitement." — New  York  Herald. 


Outwitting  the  German  Secret  Service 

STEALTHY  TERROR 

By  JOHN  FERGUSON.    Cloth,  1.40  net. 

"Plots,  counterplots,  German  spies  by  the  dozens,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  adventures  of  all  sorts,  mysterious  dixiu- 
mcnts.  murders — in  short,  enough  war  melodrama  to  supply 
half  a  dozen  moving-picture  thrillers,  are  crowded  into  this 
story  of  Hun  secret  service  methods."  —  New  York  Herald. 


Third  Edition — The  Baffling  Detective  Story 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  DOWNS 

By  J.  R.  WATSON  and  A.  J.  REES,  authors  of  "The 
Hampstcad  Mystery."    Cloth,  $1.40  net. 

"The  plot  is  original  and  is  conceived  and  developed 
with  skill.  The  interest  is  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  complex  cryptogram  relating  to  the  hidden  place  of  a 
large  sum  of  money." — Springfield  Republican. 
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"A  practical  manual  for  beginner  or  practised  worker 
by  an  experienced  etcher.  — American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Booklist. 

Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts 

By  George  T.  Plowman 

"The  writer  hat  briefly  but  succinctly  covered  the  field  of  graphic 
art,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  etcher,  in  which  task 
he  has  fitted  himself  well,  through  his  many  years  devoted  to  the  use 
of  pen.  pencil  and  etching  needle,  and  particularly  through  his  training 
under  Sir  Frank  Short,  in  London." 

Papular   Edition.    Containing  a   Frontispiece  Etching  and  24 
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"SCHOOL  NOTES 

os  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design 

The  La*  Angeles  School  of  Art  and 
I  sign.  West  Lake  Park,  lias  arranged  a 
'inprvhcnsivr  rourff  for  the  summer 
hool,  including  drawing,  painting,  com- 
mittor!, modern  poster  and  outdoor 
retching.  The  instruction  is  individual, 
-indent  is  taught  to  see,  to  memorise  and 
cord  the  impression:  the  creative  power 
gradually  developed  from  the  start  and 
>t.  as  in  most  art  schools,  deferred  imiil 


ART  SCHOOLS 


POSTER  riF.SHJX  IN   COLOR  FROM  LIFE 
BY    BTVDEKT    IN    LOS  ANGELES 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

<•  student  has  acquired  the  principles  of 
rm,  tone  and  colour.  To  learn  to  see 
r  one's  self  and  not  through  the  eyes  of 
hers  is  the  first  victory  to  he  obtained, 
i  seize  the  essential  features  clearly, 
tensely  and  with  keen  observation  to 
cord  the  impression;  this,  with  the  study 
the  science  of  art.  makes  the  modern 
ti-t.  Students  from  this  school  have 
ineO  success  in  various  branches  of  art, 
portrait  painters,  illustrators,  mural 
coraiors.  designers,  cartoonists  and 
11  hers  holding  high  positions.  The 
miner  session  continues  to  the  middle  of 
ptembcr,  when  the  fall  term  starts  on 
e  17th. 
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POSTER  DESIGN  BY  PUPIL  OF 
LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL 


REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  CLASSES 


NEW  YORK 


After  the  War,  What  — In  Art? 

Preparation  for  the  Art  Trades  is  Essential 
to  Economic  and  Ethical  National  Efficiency 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  &  APPLIED  ART 

Summer  Session  July  6th 


FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Present 


Specially  arranged  industrial  art  court**.  Interior  Decoration.  Potter  Advertising.  Costume  De- 
sign. Illustration.  Testile  Design  and.  other  industrial  art  subjects.   Life  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Circulars  March  1st.  S.  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  ART  STUDENTS  LEAGUE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Portrait  Painting.  Lit*  Drawing.  Illustration, 
Antique 

Summer  School  ol  Landscape  Painting,  al 
Woodstock.  N.  Y. 

1     t      4'  11  /  -i     at//  sVttfi.'M  at 


21S  West  57th  Street  , 


New  York  City 


The  Hansen  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

FOR  PRIVATE  STUDENTS 
9  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

SUMMER  SEASON 
Open  dsy.  evening  and  Sunday 


OHIO 


AET 

ACADEMY 


r 


CINCINNATI 


Endowed  in  order  that  students 
may  obtain  serious  and  thorough 
training  in  art  under  favorable 
conditions  and  at  moderate  ex- 
pense.   Care  is  taken  to  develop 
the  expression  of  individual  char- 
acter.   <H,  The  buildings  occupy 
a  beautiful  location  in  Eden  Park 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  Ohio 
River.    In  the  adjacent  Art  Museum 
are  large  and  varied  collections,  includ- 
ing much  of  the  liest  American  work. 
DRAWING  from  Life. 

PAINTING  in  Oils.  Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 
MODELING  (rom  the  Cast  or  from  Ufe, 
AN ATOMT.  Lectures Uluatrated  by  Drawings. 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN,  WOOD  CARVING,  Etc 

A  faculty  of  utdtly  known  artist i 
PRANK  DUVENECK  C.  J.  BARN  HORN 
l_  R  MEAKXN  H.  H.  WESSEL 

J.  R .  HOPKINS  WM.  H.  FRY 

and  others 

Slat  Tear  — Seasenber  Zlrd.  HIS,  le  Mar  JSlh,  III* 

For  catalog  adirtit 
J.  H.  QEST.  Director      Edsn  Park,  Cincinnati.  Ohia 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

RKOSILTS,  SSW  TUBS 
Applied  Design.  Interior  Oeeerstlen,  Jewelry,  Life 
Drawing.  Modeling,  Coerums and  Pictorial  llluetrstlen, 
Commercial  Design,  Decorative  and  Mural  Painting. 

Architecture —  Twc-snd- Three- Year  Caieress. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  T  re  Wag — Two-Yeas  Ceiaresi. 
SO  saasejas  U  lastraasaesa  KeS  Year 
•  tl.TFK  SCOTT   IIKRT.  Mrpeter 


CALIFORNIA 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  LOS  ANGELES  MUSEUM 
of  HISTORY.  SCIENCE  and  ART 

2401  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  California 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

To  be  opened  September  30,  1918 

Write  immediately  for  prospectus  to 
C.  P.  Towiuley.  Managing  Director 


lkhoolofsARTand  design 

West  Lak.  p.rk  Est.  and  Inc.  1S*7 

Pine  Arts,  Commercial  Design  and  Interior 
Decoration.  Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy 
and  Perspective.    Scientific  Color  Explained 

SUMMER  COURSE 
JUNE,  JULY  and  AUGUST.     Special  Ratet 

L.  E.  C.  MACLEOD.  Dir. 
For  Prospectus  addreaa  M.  BAIN.  Sec. 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 
LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Summer  clessee  in  Painting,  Clay  Modelling. 

Applied  Arts. 
Lecture  courses  on  Art  Appreciation,  Art 

History  and  Interior  Decoration. 

W.  L  JUDSON.  Dean.  ISO  S.  Are.  SC.  Lea  Aagslea,  Cat. 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — Paintiut  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Dravtnt—  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  H.  Langxettel, 
T.  Dledrickscn.  Jr. 

Sculpture — LccO.  Lawrie.  Architecture— Everett  V.  Meek*.  Franklin  J.  Walla,  A.  Kingsley  Porter. 

Composition,  Perspective — Edwin  C.  Taylor.   A uatomv — Raynham  Townshend.  M.D. 
DECREE — Thedegree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  ArU  ( B.F.A.)  ia  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  atudy  of  Art  In  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
atudy  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Hluarrated  Catalogue:  Address  C.  H.  LANG7.ETTEI..  Secretary 


Westport  Summer 

Art  Class.  We j f port,  Connecticut 

LANDSCAPE,  FIGURE  PAINTING  and  COMPOSITION 
OSSIP  L.  LINDE,  Instructor 

The  most  pain  table  country  in  the  East.    Only  one  hour  and  eleven  minutes  from  New  York 

SEASON:  JULY  I  TO  SEPTEMBER  1 

For  Circulars  address  Oasip  L.  Llrtdc.  West  port.  Conn. 


Ninth  Summer  Settion 

THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

School  of  Photography 

CANAAN.  CONN. 
July  8th  to  August  17th,  1918 

For  information  address 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  122  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


See  "REMINDER" 

on  Page  8 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
ia  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery. 
Metal  Work.  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  Summbr  School,  igiR,  in  session 
July  8  to  Auc  l.      L.  W.  MILLER.  Principal. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
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THE  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 

Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Open-air  instruction.  High,  rolling  land.  Beau- 
tiful and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts,  croquet 
gtuunds.  etc.  Board  (including  tuition).  <7.S0 
per  week  and  upwards,  OPEN  NOW.  No  stu- 
dent will  he  accepted  for  a  stay  of  less  than  one 
week.  Send  for  circular.  Reference,  if  requested, 
will  be  given  by  applicants. 

Resident  Manager.  D.  ROY  MILLER 


Cheater  Springs 


Chester  County.  Pa. 


Mr.  Perry  at  Boothbay  Harbor 

Throigh  a  misunderstanding  it  was 
announced  in  the  June  International 
Stitmo  that  Mr.  Raymond  \V.  Perry 
would  have  charge  of  certain  courses  at 
the  Sawyer's  Island  An  School  this 
summer.  We  have  since  been  definitely 
advised  that  Mr.  Perry  will,  instead,  be 
associated  with  the  staff  of  instruction  at 
ihe  Commonwealth  Art  Colony,  Boothbay 
Harbor.  Maine,  where,  n<=  already  stated 
in  these  columns.  I  he  usual  curriculum 
will  lie  maintained. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Apilied  Art 

In  the  receni  exhibition  of  work  of 
pupils  of  this  school  held  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Art  Alliance  of  America  j>articular 
commendation  was  expressed  for  success 
in  adapting  historic  periods  to  practical 
usage  in  modern  houses.  A  very  large 
number  of  tieautiful  sketches  along  this 
line  were  shown.  The  development  of 
pageant  and  stage  costumes  through  his- 
toric sources  was  also  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition  and  jiagcant  decorations  were 
shown  dating  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Posters  containing  examples  of  prizes 
won  and  those  made  and  usee!  by  the 
I'nited  States  Government  were  among 
the  attractive  features. 

Work  in  life,  illustration  and  composi- 
tion showed  a  basic  understanding  of 
spacing  and  filling,  and  in  several  instances 
distinctly  professional  handling.  Surprise 
was  felt  at  the  notable  drawings  in  water- 
colour  by  Max  Slot  nick,  a  high-school  boy 
who  came  to  the  school  on  a  scholarship 
from  the  School  Art  1-caguc  last  fall.  He 
not  only  did  the  drawings,  but  was 
awarded  the  $ioo  manuscript  prize  that 
Mr.  Casey  of  Cottier's  awards  to  Howard 
Giles'  illustration  class  every  year. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  overlook  the 
work  in  illustration  by  William  Cropper 
which,  regarded  as  a  student's  work,  might 
make  many  a  professional  blush. 


c 


1IINKSK  CLOISONNES  IN  THE 
BROOKLYN  MCSECM 


The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Avery 
collection  of  Chinese  cloisonnes  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  is  a  screen  about  nine 
feet  wide  by  eight  feet  high,  of  cloisonne 
and  Pckin  enamel,  mounted  in  an  elabo- 
rately carved  frame  of  teakwood,  with 
costly  lacquer  decoration  on  the  reverse 
side,  of  bats,  clouds  and  waves  in  gold  on 
a  black  lacquer  ground.  The  screen  is 
composed  of  seven  panels,  each  with  its 
individual  scheme  of  raised  decoration 
representing  fniit  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  in  powerful  design,  and  in  bright 
colours,  on  a  bright  yellow  background. 
The  piece  stands  on  a  teakwood  base 
decorated  with  oblong  cloisonne  panels 
with  floral  decoration  on  turquoise  blue 
ground.  The  piece  was  purchased  by- 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery  a  few  days  ago.  as  a 
gift  to  the  Museum,  from  His  Excellency 
the  Hon.  V.  S.  l.iao,  recently  Chinese 
Minister  to  Cuba,  and  now  passing  through 
New  York  on  his  return  to  China.  His 
Excellency  was  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Pckin,  and 
subsequently  First  Secretary  of  the  Chi- 
nese legations  in  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
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other  missions  in  Europe.  The  screen  is 
one  of  a  pair  which  formerly  stood  behind 
the  Imperial  throne  in  the  Winter  Palace 
at  Pckin.  The  two  screens  were  stolen 
from  the  palace  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
passed  into  the  hands  of  His  Excellency, 
who  took  them  with  him  to  London  as 
pari  of  his  household  furniture  when 
Secretary  of  Legation  there.  At  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  King  Gc3rge  V.  the 
presents  sent  by  the  Chinese  (iovernmenl 
failed  to  reach  the  envoy  who  was  deputed 
to  attend  the  coronation.  He  consequent- 
ly requested  His  Excellency  V.  S.  Liao  to 
jkirt  with  cine  of  the  screens,  and  it  was 
presented  tO  the  King  in  place  of  the 
mi-sing  gifts,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces.  The  other  screen  was 
installed  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  a  few 
■  lays  ago.  Since  i  ■  n  «>■  i  ij  i  n,  when  the 
Avery  cloisonne  collection  began  to  ap- 
proach its  present  dimensions,  it  has  been 
widely  recognised  by  experts  as  the  most 
important  in  the  world  as  regards  the 
quality,  variety  and  number  of  the  pieces. 
In  recent  years  it  has  received  from  time 
to  time  various  highly  valuable  additions, 
among  which  the  recent  gift  will  take  the 
first  rank.  The  screen  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
(ih'ien-lung,  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century'-  The  Avery  cloisonne 
collection  is  installed  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  central  section  of  the  Museum. 

THOMAS  EAKINS:  TWO  APPRE- 
CIATIONS 

i.    By  J.  McLirk  Hamilton 

After  a  long  and  careful  survey  of  mod- 
ern paintings  in  America,  the  conclusion 

plain  that  innovators  in  art — men  who 
follow  no  traditions  but  who  select  their 
themes  from  impressions  of  somewhat  un- 
usual phases  of  nature — men  like  Degas, 
Monet,  Pissarro,  and  Whistler,  all  great 
masters — have  created  a  very  baneful 
influence  ujkmi  the  jiainters  who  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  them.  There  are,  on  the 
contrary,  great  traditions  that  march 
through  the  centuries,  like  giants  in  ar- 
mour, shining  with  beauty  and  strength. 
Such  a  tradition  is  that  which  passed  from 
Jordaens  to  Rubens — the  prince  of  all 
painters — from  Rubens  to  Van  Dyck, 
through  Kneller  and  Lely  to  Carolus 
Dura n,  and  now  proudly  lives  in  the  por- 
traits of  John  Sargent.  About  fifty  years 
ago  a  little  picture  was  painted  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Thomas  Eakins  and  for  many 
years  this  small  canvas  has  been  hanging 
perhaps  unnoticed,  save  by  a  few  searching 
and  discriminating  eyes,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 
Thomas  Eakins  in  The  Chess  Players  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  the  Dutch  school, 
and  at  that  time — the  early  seventies  of 
the  nineteenth  century — when  Manet, 
Monet,  and  Whistler  were  either  unheard 
of  or  derided,  this  Philadelphia!!,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Europe,  rivalled  in  this  mas- 
terpiece the  best  works  of  Meissonier  or 
Menzel. 

Either  through  choice  or  necessity,  the 
career  of  Thomas  Eakins  was  limited  to 
the  city  which  has  produced  more  great 
men  in  art,  medicine,  and  law  than  any 
other  in  America  and  there,  where  Quakers 
sought — though  vainl> — to  obtain  obe- 
dience to  the  commandment  "Thou  shall 
not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image" 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD  SCHOOL o/ART 


AND 


SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 


Course*  In  Interior  Decorating,  De.arn  •ml  Criftt. 
Mr.  O.  How  asd  Walscil,  Critic  and  Instructor.  For 
circular  addren  Ml  M  KATmiKI  ■  CHILD.  Dine  tor. 
IIS  Maasacbatttu  At*..  Boalaa.  Majb 


BOSTON,  MASS.     43d  year  begin*  Sept.  Mth 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Uramnt  and  Painting — Philip  L.  Hale, 
F.  A.  Bualcy,  \V.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  R. 
McLellan;  Modeling  —  Cbsula}  Grady;  Dtsit*  — 
Huger  Elliott,  H  H.  Clark.  Scholarships  and 
Traveling  Scholarships.    For  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager 


MAINE 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and 
Industry — 14th  Year 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Drawing  and  Painting,  Poxc,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Design.  Art  Metal.  Jewelry,  Wuud  Block,  Commer- 
cial Art.  Mechanical  Drawing.  French.  Music, 
Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing.   Ten  instructor*. 
Send  foe  Catatof.  A.  tl.  RANDALL, 


THURNSCOE  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  ART 

Before  deciding  where  you  will  study  this 
summer  write  for  circular. 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
Thumeeoe  Ogunquit.  Maine 


MINNESOTA 

The  Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

200  East  25th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Paint  inn,  Illustrating.  Drawing.  Modeling 
Commercial.   Decorative  ami  Industrial 
Deaifti.    under    caper  fenced  instructor* 
Day  and  nifht  cUiaes. 

Thirty-fourth  Year  Opens  September  30,  1918 

Sen  J  for  Circular  "A  " 

School 
Advertisements 

and  announcements  for 
the  August  International 
Studio  should  reach  the 
School  Department  by 
July  8;  for  September  by 
August  8. 
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The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  your  children  U  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  beat  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  And  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 
Harper's  Magazine 

for  it  it  in  I  larpcr's  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion— the  widest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 

Would yOSi  not  lite  to  hare  yonr  ova 
ehi/d  go  t><  school  tvtth  children  vhote 
parents    read    Harper's    MognriHt  f 
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THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO,  ART  SCHOOL 


N'  |l  CARPENTER,  flsnnirn  Manaurr  A  MODKKN  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Or-awlng. 
Illustration.  Painting.  Sculpture.  Designing.  Normal  Instruction.  Architecture.  Day  uari  mmnt 
clours.  Saturday  < /<ii tr t  fur  trackers  and  children.  Largest  and  most  completely  equipped  School  of  Kinr 
Arts  in  America.  Unequalled  environment  provided  for  student-  tin-  M  uscum  with  its  exhibits  of  im- 
manent and  traveling  art  collection* — the  Kyerson  Library  the  Fullcrton  Memorial  Hall  and  lane 
studio  ctaiK  room* — afford  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  conducted  alone  itiM 
advanced  linen.  School  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Student*  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to  T.  J.  KKANK.  (Jean  of  the  Schox>l.  Dept.  I".  Mi.  Iiik.ui  Avenue,  at  Ail.im*  St..  (Imago. 


THE  NEW  ARTS  ART  IS  MONEY 


Stage  Setting*,  Home  Dec- 
oration, Costume  Design- 
ing, Cartooning,  Advertis- 
ing Art 

—  ALSO  — 
Drawing,  Painting,  Crafts 
and  Illustrating.  Un- 
equaled  System  and 
Organisation. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ.  Dirtctm 
II  EAST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*  N 


:OliMERCIAL  ART 


Our  systematic  method* 
lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
20  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Ws  gusratrlM  lo  teach 
you  until  you  can  take  a  sal- 
aried position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
school  that  guarantees  Res- 
ident School  Instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commercial  Illustration.  L*tt«ring  and  Designing.  Modern 
Poster*.  Fashions.  Photo-Retouching.  Resident  and  Home 
Study  Courts*,  etc.  Student*  may  enter  now. 
Write  for  further  information.  Commercial  Art  School. 
705-118  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


A  REMINDER 

Be  sure  to  have  photographs 
made  of  distinctive  work  of 
this  Summer's  students  for  use 
in  the  "Studio"  next  Spring. 


For  Advertisements 
of  Art  Materials 

SEE  ADVERTISING 
SECTION  AT  BACK 
OF  MAGAZINE 


Study  drmwinn,  demign,  pkrtrhlii«r 
ftnd  «ulor  h&rnmwiy  at  thi*  school  and 
|irifiar«  yi>ur»flf  to  be  ■  dcxifpwT  of 
povttm,  n,lvi*r tiiu*m«  nt*.  illuHlrnlioiu, 
room  WMriMVi  cuetum**,  textik*,  vie. 

Fall  T«r»  Ovmu  Sept.  1€,  1918 

Thcp«'r«otir»rl.  i  nut  ruction,  and  iron* 
rtml  mviruffimcnt  of  thia  atrhool  la 
uwxrt'llcd,  SjisVnt.fcl  boanltnic  iccum- 
mtkiatiuiM.  Our  ochoot  U  enitorwil 
by  hundred!  of  »urvt-**i'ul  irnwtuatt.'tj. 
and  U  |>rniuruUly  «lin>rt«Ni  by  the 
founder.  Kin  ma  M.  Church.  AiMd-hm 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  0.     606  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MISSOURI 


Washington  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing,  Ceramic 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Craft*,  illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.    H.   WUERPEL,  Dlrecter 
Skinksr  Road  and  Undoll  Boulevard 
St  Louis.  Me. 


MICHIGAN 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
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and  exhorted  men  to  deal  justly  with  each 
other,  this  quiet,  conscientious  master 
worked  out  the  serious  problems  of  light 
antl  motion  and  anatomical  construction 
unaided  and  almost  unknown. 

It  is  due  to  the  initiative  and  generosity 
of  the  director  and  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  that  the  collected  work.? 
of  Thomas  Baking  are.  for  the  first  time, 
lo  In-  plated  lief  ore  the  art  lovers  of  New 
York  and  to  obtain  in  the  metropolis  of 
America  the  recognition  and  admiration 
which  the  master  was  denied  in  his  lift- 
time.  Thomas  Fakins  die*!  without  re- 
ceiving his  just  reward.  Whatever  be 
may  have  thought  of  his  own  standing  as 
an  artist,  however  strong  his  hope  that  hi* 
work  would  lie  at  some  future  time  pre 
sented  to  an  audience  learned  in  the 
canons  of  art.  he  passed  away  last  year 
without  receiving  any  assurance  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  high  position  amor.; 
artists. 

In  conjunction  with  Henry  Thoumn— 
another  unknown  master,  whose  twodero- 
rations  in  theCathedralof  Philadelphia  «iH 
remain  immortal  —he  lal>ored  steadfastly 
in  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  to  guide  the  students 
of  lhat  institution  in  those  sound  principle* 
which  must  always  be  the  foundations  of 
great  art.  To  a  nature  like  lhat  of  Thomas 
Kakins.  these  principles  were  inborn.  To 
him  art  was  built  upon  a  solid  basis:  con- 
struction was  everything  and  surface  little 
or  nothing. 

Light  and  shadow  were  problems  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  the  surfaces  upon 
which  light  and  shadow  play  were  unim 
I  tort  ant.  The  sheen  of  silk  or  the  duft 
of  wool  stood  in  his  view  in  one  category. 
"  I  COuM  paint  your  child,"  said  the  eccen- 
tric Matthys  Maris  to  a  fond  mother,  "if 
she  were  not  so  spotlessly  clean  ami  s1 
extravagantly  pretty."  and  so  thought  and 
(Minted  Thomas  Eakins.  To  him  the 
poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  rang  as  true  as 
Mother  Earth  could  sing;  while  the  school 
of  Boucher  and  Fragonard  was  as  false  a* 
the  society  which  patronised  it.  In  hi* 
study  of  anatomy  Fakins  not  only  sought 
the  form  and  position  of  muscles,  but  he 
aimed  to  fathom  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  science  of  motion.  In  this  endeavour 
he  was  at  first  misled  by  photographs 
presentations  of  the  movements  of  men 
and  animals  that,  owing  to  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  functions  of  the  cyeanc 
to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  camera, 
bet  rayed  him,  as  it  did  ot  her  designers  and 
painters  of  the  time,  into  a  false  notion  M 
what  motion  really  is — a  continuous  and 
rather  indefinite  flow  of  form  rather  thas 
an  angular  fixity.  This  study  of  motion 
however,  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
type  of  pictures  represented  by  •Sui/inf— 
startling  in  its  truthfulness;  Turnini  & 
Stake-Boat— noteworthy  for  the  dorteiwi 
handling  of  blues  and  grays,  and  A'*1'- 
trine. 

In  the  two  large  and  imposing  »"rl-~ 
The  Grass  Clinic  and  77tc-  <4gMW  CK** 
K. i kins  reveals  himself  as  the  great  nu>ur 
standing  with  Manet  at  his  l*cst  and,  in 
many  respects,  reminding  us  of  lb** 
wonderful  portrait  groups  in  the  Musruai 
of  Haarlem  bv  Frans  Hals.  Fakirs 
immortalizcd  the  Guild  of  Surgeons  <*' 
Philadelphia  just  as  Hals  has  made  famous 
t  he  guilds  of  Holland  but .  unlike  the  Dutci 
painter,  Fakins  had  no  brilliant  cotaf  M 
(Continued  on  page  to) 
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deal  with — no  frills  and  laces,  no  slashed 
doublets  and  lawn  sleeves,  no  emblazoned 
banners,  but  only  the  dull  drab  and  gray 
cluthes  of  the  surgeons  and  students  of  the 
Quaker  City.  The  glitter  of  steel  instru- 
ments and  a  touch  of  blood  give  the  only 
colour  notes  to  these  two  pictures,  pictures 
that  speak  loudly  of  the  virility  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  complete  seriousness  of  a 
mind  l>cni  uj>on  solving  every  problem  of 
grouping,  form,  chiaroscuro,  perspective, 
and  realistic  effect. 

There  may  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  portrait  groups — the  exponents  of 
"  light "  favouring  The  Agnew  Clinic — but 
no  one  can  deny  that  in  The  Gross  Clinic 
there  has  been  nothing  omitted  that  the 
artisl  deemed  necessary  to  make  his  con- 
ception of  that  class-room  and  its  distin- 
guished head  a  real  and  living  record  of  a 
useful  and  necessary,  if  painful,  scene. 

When  speaking  upon  the  art  of  Japan, 
a  J.qiancse  once  said  quaintly,  "Were  we 
artistic,  we  did  not  know  it."  It  can  be 
said  sadly  of  Thomas  Eakins  that  he  did 
not  know,  what  his  countrymen  s<xm  shall 
know,  that  he  has  painted  the  two  really 
great  portrait  masterpieces  of  America  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 
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Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  about  150  illustrations  in  half-tone,  color,  and  photogravure. 
Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  England  and  America.    Demi  4I0,  $20.00  net. 


This  hook  was  in  preparation  in  1014,  and  held  over  on  account  of  the  war,  hut  owing  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
artist  by  the  "  Komney  Case,"  it  was  decided  to  publish  it  at  once. 

Hitherto  Ozias  Humphry  has  been  little  known  outside  the  ranks  of  connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  case  has  drawn 
attention,  not  only  to  his  name  but  to  his  considerable  merits  as  .111  artist.  A[>art  from  his  importance  as  a  miniaturist  and 
painter,  Ozias  Humphry's  was  a  |>eculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  allairs  were  of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  he  knew 
practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  lime,  not  only  in  the  artistic  but  in  the  social  and  in  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the  matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and 
for  its  material  and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives  of  ]>aintcrs. 
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A  charming  series  of  drawings  illustrating  in  a  delight- 
fully quaint  and  delicate  manner  the  popular  nicknames 
of  many  flowers,  both  in  French  and  English.  Each 
drawing  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation  as  quaint  as 
itself,  in  French  and  English,  the  latter  in  rhyme  by 
Hampden  Gordon. 
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LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER-COLORS 

With  facsimile  reproductions  in  color  by  living  arti-i^. 
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In  this  volume  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg,  the  well-known  writer 
and  art  expert,  traces  the  development  of  British  landscape 
juinting  in  water-colors,  from  the  work  of  the  earliest 
exponents  down  to  that  of  the  present  flay;  while  an 
article  on  the  Scottish  artists  is  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Taylor. 
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2.   By  Harrison  S.  Morris 

The  high  traditions  of  the  original  schools 
of  art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  ended  with  Eakins.  These  schools 
have  come  down  from  Sully  and  Charles 
Willson  Peale  to  Schcussclc  and  Lcutze, 
and  Kakins  had  imbibed  the  sincere  and 
thorough  principles  they  had  implanted. 
Theirs  was  an  art  founded  on  knowledge 
and  imagination,  an  intellectual  art  tti.it 
embodied  beauty  with  truth. 

Eakins  received  much  of  his  instruction 
from  the  two  latter  painters,  and  finished  it 
off  under  Bonnat  and  Gerfime  in  Paris. 
He  naturally  sought  these  masters  of  the 
delineation  of  the  actual,  because  his  mind 
was  a  radical  one  which  went  to  the  roots 
of  beauty,  to  its  noble  structures  and  un- 
compromising justice,  rather  than  to  its 
superficial  loveliness.  What  he  sought 
with  his  searching  brush  was  reality,  be- 
cause his  cultivated  intellect  perceived 
that  beauty  rests  in  reality  so  deeply  that 
nothing  genuine  can  lie  ugly. 

I  le  became  the  chief  inspiration  of  those 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  led  them  for 
many  years  in  sanity  of  teaching  and  in  the 
spirit  of  enjoyment  that  forgets  the  hard 
work  in  art  for  its  infinite  returns  to  the 
soul.  You  can  see  the  imprint  of  his  force- 
ful nature  in  much  of  the  best  painting  and 
illustrating  that  was  done  in  this  country 
from  the  period  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition down  to  yesterday.  He  himself 
worked  with  an  enthusiasm  that  regarded 
everything  as  negligible  but  art;  and  he 
put  into  the  minds  and  hands  of  his 
pupils  a  reverence  for  the  principles  of 
creative  painting  and  sculpture  that  made 
them  his  devoted  adorers  and  animated 
them  with  his  own  aims  and  often  with  his 
own  technique.  His  dominating  character 
overcame  the  weak;  but  into  the  strong  it 
entered  with  a  purpose  so  powerful  as  to 
leave  its  trace  in  much  of  American  art 
as  we  know  it.  The  graces  are  often  of 
Gallic  origin;  the  strength  came  much 
from  Eakins  and  the  traditions  he  carried 
onward  from  the  old  sources  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

But  a  reaction,  as  always,  set  in  which, 
with  polite  views  about  art,  saw  in  the 
virile  teaching  and  manly  productions  of 
Eakins  a  shock  to  its  fastidious  conven- 
tions. The  right  man  was  lifted  from  the 
right  place  and  gentler  etiquette  l>egan  a 
new  kind  of  era.  Eakins  was  thus  liber- 
ated to  paint  the  things  which  teaching  had 
checked  and  he  poured  out  a  rich  abun- 
dance of  canvases  and  often  of  sculptures, 
that  had  its  reflection  in  the  group  now 
shown  in  his  manly  memory. 

I  can  conceive  of  few  happier  careers 
than  that  of  Eakins.  He  was  no  fashion- 
able painter  avid  of  admiration.  He  went 
his  steady  way  toward  his  goal  and  he 
attained  it  if  ever  man  did.  He  had  the 
happiness  of  achieving  what  he  sought  to 
do  with  brush  and  clay;  he  drew  around 
him  the  companions  he  liked,  whose  ideals 
were  his  own;  he  lived  a  domestic  life  of 
tranquil  comfort  and  intellectual  inter- 
change; he  was  respected  and  admired  as 
an  artist,  though  more  beyond  than  in  his 
own  city;  and  he  saw  his  faithful  pupils 
rise  and  go  forth  to  fame,  to  positions  at 
home  and  abroad  of  enviable  rank.  He  did 
what  he  liked,  and  what  he  liked  was  best 
worth  doing  in  all  our  list  of  endeavour,  for 
he  was  a  great  artist  and  he  enriched  our 
national   possessions   with  masterpieces 
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like  the  portraits  of  Agnew  and  Cross, 
as  well  as  delicate  studies  at  the  other 
extreme  of  size,  like  the  Chess  Players  and 
The  Rush — works  that  will  endure  with  the 
structure  of  our  national  life. 

The  quiet  but  earnest  spirit  of  Eakins 
looked  out  at  you  from  a  face  that  was 
almost  heavy  with  thought  and  invention. 
He  si 'tike  slowly  but  firmly  on  d<rt> 
founded  principles  of  life.  He  shourd 
little  levity,  but  was  fond  of  a  joke:  and  his 
charity,  as  with  all  such  reflecting  naturt* 
that  know  the  springs  of  human  motivt, 
was  overflowing.  Like  Chase,  he  never 
uttered  any  bitterness  about  other  artist. 
His  impulse  was  that  of  a  born  teacher— 
to  help,  to  develop,  to  unfold,  for  the  In- 
terment of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 
He  wasasfrankin  speech  as  he  is  in  hisan. 
I  Ic  would  make  no  concessions  against  hi« 
convictions,  and  thus  his  talk  was  an  etk- 
cation  to  those  who  were  near  to  him.  Fot 
he  was  rather  silent  in  company  not  in 
harmony  with  his  devices.  His  studio, 
whether  at  home  or  elsewhere,  was  no 
show-room  of  elegance  and  allurement. 
It  was  rough  and  coarse  and  dusty,  lit 
wore  no  velvet  and  fine  linen,  his  habitual 
working  dress  was  often  uncouth,  and  I 
remember  seeing  him,  in  the  summer-time, 
almost  a  study  in  the  nude  as  he  modelled 
or  painted  in  his  attentive  way.  But 
his  social  habits  he  was  the  plain,  rather 
taciturn  gentleman  of  simple  demeanor 
and  dress. 

It  was  this  licnt  of  mind  that  made 
Eakins  choose  for  subjects  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  the  boxing  bout  or  the  hit -or- 
miss  of  the  cowboy  and  the  explorer.  He 
revelled  in  types  of  strength  and  adven- 
ture, as  is  shown  by  his  fine  canvases  of 
glove  contests  and  his  portraits  of  men  of 
science  in  their  field  costumes.  He  en- 
joyed the  wild  rush  of  his  bronco  across 
country,  near  his  haunts  in  the  Welsh 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania;  and  I  rccor 
lect  one  such  episode  when  I  found  myself 
astride  of  a  pony,  which  in  spite  of  mc 
followed  at  a  gallop  t  he  mad  pace  which 
Eakins  set  on  his  Western  nag.  He  »ai 
strong  and  fearless  in  his  life,  in  his  con- 
victions, and  in  his  art,  and  you  have  the 
verification  of  this  in  the  representatht 
group  of  his  work  which  is  now  so  rever- 
ently displayed  to  do  him  honour. 

It  is  inevitable  that  what  is  just  and  true 
and  beautiful  will  find  its  ordered  place  in 
the  substance  of  life.  It  may  tngio 
outlast  its  creator  and  come  to  its  own  in  a 
new  generation,  or  it  may  have  recognition 
in  his  day.  But  prevail  it  will,  even  in  a 
world  that  must  have  authority  for  its 
liking;  even  in  a  world  that  has  sacrificed 
many  who  bore  it  the  richest  gifts.  Eakw> 
was  valued  by  those  of  his  day  who  fore- 
knew the  significance  and  endurance  «>f  his 
monumental  additions  to  our  art.  He  mi 
a  powerful  master  in  teaching  and  a  painter 
of  accepted  rank  in  America  and  in  France. 
I  have  faith  that  he  will  step  to  a  place 
among  those  who  have  touched  the  top  of 
American  achievement  and  that  the  affec- 
tion of  his  friends  will  expand  to  the  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen  of  the  coming 

These  appreciations  are  reprinted  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 
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HE  REVIVAL  IN  STAINED 
GLASS 

BY  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 


The  acquisition  by  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  of  the  panels  of  stained 
glass  by  Thomas  \V.  Camm  of  England  is 
a  notable  and  a  significant  event.  In  the 
thirteenth  century-  stained  glass  became 
one  of  the  great  arts  of  the  world,  ranking 
with  architecture.  (tainting  and  sculpture. 
It  is  the  one  art  which  was  developed 
dt  novo  by  Christian  civilisation,  and  its 
monuments,  particularly  in  France,  were 
of  a  singular  degree  of  beauty  and  nobility. 
The  glass  of  ('hart res  was  prolvtbly  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  manifestation 
of  this  noble  art.  That  of  Reims  was, 
until  three  years  ago,  its  closest  rival,  but 
the  glass  of  Reims  is  now  gone,  totally  and 
hopelessly  destroyed  by  Teutonic  bar- 
barism. 

Achieving  its  highest  point  during  the 
thirteenth  century',  stained  glass  went 
through  various  modifications  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  losing 
something  of  the  hieratic  grandeur,  the 
purity  of  colour  and  the  solemn  and 
architectonic  formalism  of  the  earlier 
period,  but  acquiring  certain  elements  of 
a  subtlety  and  charm  hitherto  unknown. 
By  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  art 
had  collapsed  in  lamentable  degeneration 
and  from  then  down  to  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  can  only  be 
considered  one  of  the  lost  arts,  the  thing 
that  took  its  place  !>cing  of  a  wholly 
different  principle  and  nature,  and  com- 
parable in  no  reaped  with  the  products  of 
the  great  iicriod. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADVICE  ON 
PAINTINGS 

We  receive  so  many  IMmU  lor  advice 
regarding  the  purchase.  >h-;  i  -  il,  genuine- 
ness, etc,  of  paintings  that  we  have  insti- 
tuted u  bureau  for  handling  tlieso  i|uc*tinni 
in  charge  ol  Mr.  Raymond  Wycr,  whose 
experience  with  museums,  and  whn*c  repu- 
tation as  critic  and  expert,  admirably 
uualn'y  him  for  this  work.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  International  Studio  liurrau 
of  /li/nicwillieceiveailcnllon.  Inotdinary 
CHM  this  service  will  be  frrt  to  our  sub- 
scribers, but  whrre  expcrtiiing  is  required 
a  charge  will  necessarily  be  made. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  an  extra- 
ordinary revival  has  taken  place.  This 
had  its  inception  in  Kngland,  where  one 
by  one  great  masters  came  forward  to 
restore  something  of  the  original  purity 
and  perfection  of  the  art.  Archaeological 
at  first  and  without  any  particular  vitality, 
it  gradually  began  to  acquire  a  new  and 
vivid  spirit  while  sacrificing  nothing  of 
the  restored  principles,  and  at  the  present 
moment  a  large  numlier  of  arti>!>  in 
England  are  producing  work  of  most 
singular  beauty  and  perfection. 

Amongst  these  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  Mr.  ("amrn  as  easily  the  first.  It 
is  true  his  work  diverges  very  far  from  the 
thirteenth-century  met  hods, but  the  under- 
lying principle  is  still  there,  and  added 
to  this  is  a  quality  of  the  best  modernism 
that  is  unique. 

These  samples  now  installed  at  Cleve- 
land are,  it  seems  to  me.  amongst  t  he  mi 
beautiful  products  of  conicm|M>rary  art  ir. 
any  category  whatever.  They  are  indeed 
almost  a  new  art  in  that  they  |>osse>s 
certain  qualities  of  personality,  suhtlet\ 
and  exquisite  cratismanship  that  have  no 
parallel  in  the  past.  Not  only  has  thi- 
work  supreme  decorative  nature  and  in  its 
subtlety  a  distinction  of  colour  combina- 
tions, but  it  also  seems  to  have  taken  over 
qualities  from  other  arts  until  there  is  a 
fineness  and  a  sensitive  delicacy  that 
possess  something  of  the  qualities  of 
CamGO-CUtting  and  jewel  work.  This  is 
indeed  the  |>crfcviion  of  craftsmanship 
and  art  without  craftsmanship  is  simply 
a  cheap  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  when  .1 
great  museum  is  prepared  to  recognise  an 
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A  Reminder 


Be  sure  to  have  photographs  made  of 
distinctive  work  of  this  Summer's  stu- 
dents for  use  in  the  "Studio"  next  Spring 
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SUMMER  SEASON 
Open  day.  evening  and  Sunday 


art  such  as  this  as  co-cqu.il  with  thco:hrr 
arts,  arid  ii  is  merely  stating  the  simple 
tnith  tn  say  that  for  the  demonstration  ot 
the  real  quality  of  this  art  no  example 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world 
to-day  HU|>erior  to  those  the  Cleveland 
Museum  has  acquired  from  Mr.  Camm. 
— Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Clere- 
land  Museum  of  Art. 

SCHOOL  NOTES 
Otis  Art  Institite 
A  short  time  before  his  death  in  lot". 
General  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  the  distin- 
guished journalist  and  proprietor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  presented  The  Birouii-, 
his  Los  Angeles  resilience,  to  the  County. >i 
Los  Angeles  to  be  usee  I  f.  >r  the  u.|\ 
ment  of  art  in  the  West.  His  aims  were 
broad  and  comprehensive  and  indued 
the  fostering  of  the  fine,  the  applied  and 
industrial  arts.  The  Board  of  County 
Su|>ervisors.  consulting  with  the  Board  >■: 
Coventors  of  the  Museum  of  I  listen 
Science  and  Art,  came  to  the  conclu-i  n 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  realist  .. 
the  intention  of  General  Otis  was  by  ihc 
establishment  of  a  well-equipped  and  up- 
to-date  art  school.  The  undertaking  un- 
placed under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Board  of  <  iovernorsof  the  Museum,  under 
whose  Mi|»crvision  the  spacious  residence 
has  been  transformed  into  a  splendid 
studio  building,  whose  picturesque  grounds 
overlooking  Wcsilake  Park,  provide  _ 
ili-liglit ful  environment  in  which  to  paint 
the  model  out-of-doors. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  pr<>\  i. 
stuilents  with  a  sound  technical  training 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  u 
applied  arts;  to  teach  them  how  to  put  this 
training  to  practical  use  in  creating  a  work 
of  art:  to  develop  their  individuality  ami 
to  encourage  them  to  seek  the  highc-i 
degree  of  artistic  excellence. 

The  school  offers  courses  of  instruction 
in  ill  drawing  and  [Minting.  (.21  illuttl 
tion  and  (31  design  and  the  applied  art- 
There  will  be  classes  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing  from  the  nude  and  costume  model, 
landscape  And  cost  um,c  model  out-of-d'»'r- 
still  life,  sketch,  composition.  persj>ec- 
five,  anatomy,  interior  decoration,  cos- 
tume design,  lettering,  pottery,  jeweller), 
and  metal  work,  textile  decoration,  book- 
binding, art  woodrarving.  etc.  This  latter 
class  will  be  under  Mr.  Karl  von  Rydiogs- 
vard.  the  well-known  art  wood  sculptor 
of  New  York,  w  ho  will  lie  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  winter. 

The  managing  director  of  the  school  i» 
C.  P.  Townsley.  formerly  director  of  th< 
William  M.  Chase  classes  in  Europe:  the 
Loudon  (Eng.)  School  of  Art ;  the  Stickney 
Memorial  School  of  An.  Pasadena,  and 
the  Carmel  Summer  School  of  Art. 

SPANISH  CHOIR  STALLS  AT  THE 
MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITITE  OF 
ARTS 

For  some  time  pasi  the  Institute  hi- 
felt  that  to  complete  the  Gothic  gallen 
the  one  object  most  needful  was  a  g»>«I 
example  of  the  furniture  of  the  pen 

The  recent  purchase  from  the  Dunwo 
fund  of  a  splendid  set  of  three  Sp.-. 
choir  stalls  admirably   tills  the  reqniri- 
ments.  It  supplies  an  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful and  characteristic  example  of  Got  hit 
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•  r.itivc:  design  and  nf  the  art  of  wikkI- 
Carving,  and  given  the  visitor's  imagination 
i  hint  of  the  magnificence  of  ecclesiastical 
furnishings  of  the  late  Middle  Ages. 

To  visualise  such  stalls  in  their  original 
setting,  wc  must  feel  the  hush  and  rich 
peace  of  the  cavelike  interior  of  a  Got  Ilk 
church:  we  must  imagine  ourselves  stand- 
ing awed  and  dwarfed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  of  an  aspiring  temple  of  worship,  and 
Kithcd  in  the  rich  gloom  which  fills  the 
treat  cave.  From  the  right  strange  soft 
luht  of  many  colours  (lows  in  through  the 
great  north  windows;  far  ahead  above  the 
main  door  we  sec  the  involved  tracery  of 
the  west  window,  yet  more  complicated  as 
seen  through  the  lofty  iron  grille  or  rtja 
intervening:  from  the  left  strikes  in  a 
kaleidoscopic  wealth  of  subdued  and 
transmuted  southern  sunshine.  It  throws 
flecks  and  stripes  of  coloured  light  across 
broad  areas  of  pavement,  and  slantsacross 
the  bases  of  compound  piers,  which  soar 
upward  on  either  hand  to  branch  out  over- 
head into  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
v. lulling.  Passing  the  grille  we  find  our- 
-••Ives  within  the  Spanish  coro  or  choir 
i Mending  the  full  width  of  the  nave,  its 
tide  boundaries  formed  by  silleria  or 
double  ranges  of  carved  choir  stalls,  each 
made  up  of  seat  after  seat  running  into 
scores.  Helnw  are  the  subseltia,  rows  of 
simple  seats  or  stalls  with  carved  orna- 
mentation. These  are  for  the  use  of 
Choristers  and  acolytes.  Before  the  suh- 
ttliia  arc-  rows  of  knceling-dcsks:  l«'hind 
them,  on  a  higher  level,  we  see  the  sellia, 
stalls  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  canons 
of  the  church.  The  backs  of  the  srlliu  rise 
huh  into  the  air.  forming  a  solid  screen. 
Composed  of  panels  with  carved  orna- 
mentation. Patches  of  coloured  light  from 
stained  glass  of  clerestory  windows  fall 
upon  the  polished  walnut  traceries.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  panels  are  screened  into 
shadow  by  pinnacled  canopies  of  the  same 
wood,  elaborately  pierced,  cusped  and 
c  rocketed. 

From  such  a  setting  comes  our  group 
<•(  three  stalls.  They  an-  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  church  in  Olmeda  in  the 
province  of  Valladolid.  I'po"  the  central 
panel  of  the  high  back  appear  the  arms  of 
the  counts  of  Osorno.  I'pon  the  shield, 
within  a  border  with  eight  ermine  spots, 
appear  a  tower  with  three  turrets,  an 
eagle,  and  two  curious  charges  interpret cd 
as  eel-pots  or  cauldrons  with  serpents 
ifimant  at  the  handles.  "Cauldrons'"  are 
familiar  in  Spanish  heraldry,  lieing  Iwrne 
as  chief  charge  by  the  highest  in  the  land 
-hort  of  the  Throne,  anil  signifying  the 
..Id  feudal  ideal  of  kingship,  high  lordship, 
lioundless  hospitality  and  alms.  Osorno 
and  Olmeda  arc  both  situated  in  Old 
Castile,  and  our  coat  of  arms  suggests  that 
the  counts  nf  <  )><>rno  patronised  the  church 
from  which  our  choir  stalls  come. 

The  expected  evidence  of  their  having 
liecn  sawed  out  from  the  midst  of  a  longer 
range  appears  on  these  stalls.  They 
measure  in  length  six  feet. eight  inches,  and 
in  height  eight  feet,  eight  inches.  In 
general  structure  they  adhere  to  the  typical 
arrangement,  consisting  of  st-ats  which  can 
be  turned  up,  having  each  on  its  under 

le  a  small  shelving  projection  (ailed  the 
misericord,  or  scat  of  pity  or  pitieure, 
u.iinst  which  the  standing  worshipper 
wa«  allowed  to  rest  himself  during  the 
recitation  of  offices.  On  one  of  our  seal* 
the  misericord  is  still  to  l>e  seen.  The 


NEW  YORK — Continued 


Professional,  Cultural,  Industrial  and  War  Courses 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Prasid.nt  Bsgins  SEPTEMBER  l»th 


Interior  Architecture 
and  Decoration.  Cos- 
tume. Stage.  Textile 
Design.  Illustration 
and  Poster,  etc. 


SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 


Also  these  and 
other  courses  for 
soldiers  and  teach- 
ers. Circulars. 

2Z39  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

October  to  June 

DESIGN  .  COSTUME  .  ILLUSTRATION  .  LIFE 
MOUEKS  HISTORY  .  MODERN  LITERATURE 
Knculty  ill  Twelve 
SPECIAL  CRAFT  CLASSES 

Address  IRENE  WEIR.  B  F.  A-  Dirstlsr.  Cars  sf 
ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA.  It  EAST  «7ih 
STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branch of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration.  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Pottery. 
Metal  Work.  Industrial  Design.  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  \V.  MILLER.  Principal. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


nTj 


THE  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 

Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs 

CHESTER  COUNTY.  PA. 

Open-air  instruction.  High,  rolling  land.  Beau- 
tiful and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts,  cruouet 
grounds,  etc.  Board  (including  tuition1.  17.50 
per  week  and  upwards.  OPEN  NOW.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  accepted  lor  a  stay  of  less  than  one 
wrr-k.  Send  for  circular.  Reference,  if  requested, 
will  be  given  by  applicants. 

Re. ident   Manager.   D.  ROY  MILLER 

Chester  Springs  Chsatar  County,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life:  Illustration: 
Composition.  Limited  student's  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER  Director 

Flo*  Arts  Building  Detroit.  Michigan 


BE  M  ART  I 


laaSX  sit aafsj 

our  t» 
Tears  of  success- 
ful teaching  prove 
oar  ability. 

10  Course*  In  Com- 
mercial sod  lilu«- 
trallve  Drawing 
Bnilnrarrl  by  high 
art  authorities. 
StndanU  trained  by  members  of 
onr  Faculty  are  nillng  hl<b salaried 
Itlons.     Artl.t'a  ouiilt  FKKK 
Enrolled  Students. 
Write  today  fur  Art  Year  Book. 


Year,  book 

FREE  rtTv 
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ScMGOL^AWiUEP  ART 

BOOM  NO.  II  BATTLE ChEIK  MICH 


n  1  '  1  "T'llll'lll'IPI""1"'  ! 
llu4UMdu.u  m  4.   JululUliuL;..:  ml 

The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  your  children  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  best  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 

Harper's  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper's  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion— the  widest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


H'»H/J  lOU  »t>f  llkf  /ii  ha:r  ftmr  MM 
chllJ  g»  t»  «•*■*>/  ?■•</*  ctlMrtu  7"*.'<e 
oirrewrr    rcr.f    H\trptr's     !/■.  ■• 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — Painting  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Dr«aAM—  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  H.  Langtcttrl. 
T.  Dirdricksen.  Jr. 

Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie.  Arikiterturt — Everett  V.  Meek*.  Franklin  J.  Walla.  A.  Klncaley  Porter. 

Composition.  Vtf.ft-.utt — Edwin  C.  Taylor.   Anatomy — Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 
DECREE, — Thedegieeof  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arti(B.F.A.)  U  awarded  fur  advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  ttudy  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  an  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  II.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA 


MAINE 


^hSPARTandDESIGN 

Wast  Lake  Park  Est.  anal  Inc.  1 887 

Fine  Arts.  Commercial  Design  and  Interior 
Decoration.  Classes  in  Composition,  Anatomy 
snd  Perspective.   Scientific  Color  Explained. 

Full  Term  Start*  September  17th 

Lat.42.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 
For  Prospectus  address  M.  BAIN.  Sec. 


THURNSCOE  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  ART 

Before  deciding  where  you  will  study  this 
summer  write  for  circular. 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
Thurnscoe  Ogunquit,  Mains 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 
LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Summer  classes  in  Painting,  Clsy  Modelling, 

Applied  Arts. 
Lecture  courses  on  Art   Appreciation,  Art 

History  and  Interior  Decoration. 

W.  L  JUDSON.  Dsaa.  200  S.  At..  St.  Us  An,. I...  CsL 


KALI.  TERM  ()Pl\s  M  (.1  s|   n,  |<tlK 


POEMS  of 
West  and  East 

By  V.  Sackville-West 

Hon.  Mrs  Harold  Nicholson  I 

Frontispiece,  8vo.  Boards,  $1.25  net 

Poems  of  rare  charm  that  apeak  to  the 
heart  of  the  beauties  of  nature;  the  de 
lights  of  old  garden*  and  stately  palace* 
Much  of  the  verse  is  of  Eastern  setting 
and  the  pen  picture  of  Constantinople 
particularly  the  version  of  St,  Sophia  re 
stored  to  Christianity,  will  make  a  special 
appeal  to  the  reader. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  LOS  ANGELES  MUSEUM 
of  HISTORY,  SCIENCE  and  ART 

2401  Wilsbtre  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

To  be  opened  September  30,  1918 

Write  immediately  (or  prospectus  to 
C.  P.  Towmley.  Managing  Direttor 


These  School  Columns 
form  the  most  practi- 
cal and  reliable  Direc- 
tory of  Art  Schools  and 
Classes  published 


hn>.ii I  arm-rests,  too  high  for  comfort  when 
seated,  are  a  convenient  support  when 
used  together  with  the  misericord.  The 
arm-rests  are  supported  by  the  percloses 
which  -t-p.ir.it c  the  individual  stalls.  At 
the  forward  ends  of  the  percloses  are 
fashioned  small  pillars  which  stand  upon 
volutes  in  which  are  carved  with  a  naive 
vivacity  a  variety  of  figures  and  symbols, 
the  lance  and  sponge  of  the  Passion,  a 
vestment,  a  bridled  horse's  head,  an  oak 
twig,  a  devil  mask,  a  dancing  fool,  and 
others. 

The  wood  is  a  close-grained,  polished, 
dark  walnut  in  ^mm\  -t.m-  of  preservation. 
Judging  from  the  designs  on  the  huh 
back,  the  work  must  date  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  it 
is  of  course  the  back  which  gives  the 
object  its  strong  aesthetic  interest.  The 
three  upright  panels  separated  by  bultn  f*> 
like  strips  an*  carved  with  perfect  wi»«l- 
carver's  craftsmanship.  The  designs  ha-ol 
on  the  contemporary  church  window.  r.>- 
and  nuillioned,  are  characteristically 
Gothic.  Of  the  Italian  Renaissance  l< 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  Spanish  an  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  quick!) 
sweeps  aside  the  style  which  had  sufficed 
for  centuries,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace.  The 
freedom  of  sweep  and  swirl,  the  abundant 
use  of  ogee  curve,  which  give  such  an 
alive  grace  to  late  Gothic,  are  here  with  a 
wealth  of  variety  and  invention.  Filling 
spaces  lielwccn  the  more  formal  window  - 
like  designs  are  freely  treated  thistles,  and 
the  windows  themselves  arc  given  an 
informal  touch  by  the  introduction  d 
delightful  fantastic  Ix-asts.  The  carvings 
an-  i  if  the  riptst  flamboyant  tint  hie  '  >n.- 
longs  to  see  the  missing  canopies,  which 
crowned  these  sitleria.  One  feels  confident 
that  there  Uh>,  though  the  elaboration 
must  have  been  greater  than  on  the  back 
panels,  there  was  life  and  abundance  and 
yet  a  freedom  from  the  bewildering  prt>- 
fusion  of  details  and  figures  which  overtax 
one's  attention  in  the  more  famous  wood- 
carvings  of  Spain  of  that  period. 

The  art  of  sculpture  in  wood  reached 
a  splendour  in  Sjiain  which  places  the  be*t 
examples  of  Spanish  retablcs  and  choir 
stalls  on  a  level  with  the  masterpieces  of 
France,  Germany  and  Flanders.  And  in- 
deed the  inspiration  to  Spanish  wood- 
workers seems  always  to  have  come 
strongly  from  the  workmen  of  other 
nations.  Work  in  Moorish  or  Mudejar 
style  was  produced  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Through  the  im- 
portation of  artists  from  Italy.  Flanders 
and  France  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gothic  detail  was  learned.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Flemish  accent  was  perhaps 
predominant,  yet  not  exclusively  so,  but 
rather  the  influences  of  Flanders,  France 
and  Germany  combined.  Late  in  the 
century,  during  the  flourishing  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isaliella,  there  was  an 
important  group  of  foreign  craftsmen 
working  in  Burgos,  and  it  is  to  this  period 
of  Spain's  glory  that  our  choir  stall-  an 
attributed.— From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Art  Institute. 

HpHE  POSTER 

*■  The  Poster,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
poster  act i\  ities.  has  lately  appeared  under 
the  joint  authorship  of  Mat  lack  Price  and 
Horace  Brown,  who  are  serving  on  the 
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National  Committer  of  Patriotic  Sorirtii'S. 
We  reprint  the  following  articles  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editors: 

GERMAN  ART  PROPAGANDA 

"The  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  art  of 
|  tin  country  can  and  must  be  emancipated 
from  the  influence  of  German  technique. 
The  issue  is  a  clean-cut  one,  and  of  vital 
importance,  German  methods  in  com- 
mercial art  have  gained  an  alarming  foot- 
hold  in  the  mIuk>1«..  |>oth  public  and 
private,  throughout  the  country.  And  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
r  •  .  in  the  promotion  of  German  art  by 
German  agents,  a  part  of  the  far-reaching 
and  insidious  propaganda  which  w.is  in- 
tended to  popularise  all  things  German 
until  the  time  was  ripe  for  material 
conquests. 

"The  following  announcement  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  a  circular  describing  an 
I  \hihition  of  German  commercial  art,  -*-nt 
on  tour  to  libraries  and  schools  throughout 
the  country  by  a  German  company  with 
iftii  es  in  New  York: 

""Exhibition  of  German  Commercial 
Art  and  Its  Influence  upon  American 
Advertising. 1 

"The  exhibition  was  opened  in  New 
York,  February  4,  1915,  with  an  address 
by  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  German  Department  of  the  In- 
erior.  Dr.  Albert  will  In-  remembered  as 
one  of  the  first  of  ( iermany's  most  notori- 
"ii-  spies  to  be  deported  from  thiscountry. 

"Art  has  been  said  to  l>e  universal — a 

f ttwiotl  of  no  one  nation.  This  is  true 
•  >f  real  art.  of  the  works  of  great  ancient 
and  modern  masters.  To  exclude  such 
art.  or  to  jealously  claim  national  posses- 
sion of  it.  would  be  deplorably  petty, 

'*  But  the  type  of  '  ( ierman  art '  to  which 
I  refer  will  he  found,  upon  critical  ex- 
amination, not  to  be  an  at  all.  It  is 
m  r>  ly  a  way  of  doing  things — in  other 
words,  a  technique.  And  as  a  technique 
it  is  neither  desirable  in  and  of  itself,  nor 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  its  imitation  must 
inevitably  be  regarded  by  its  promoters 
j.  the  successful  culmination  of  their 
vnsive  and  systematic  propaganda. 

"  Before  the  war  this  country  was  being 
tf<*xled  with  specimens  of  (ierman  com- 
mercial art.  Students  took  to  it  readily 
and  unthinkingly,  because  masses  of  heavy 
(kirpjc  colour  cover  up  Iwd  drawing,  and 
crude,  violent  colour  schemes  distract  the 
eye  from  poor  line,  faulty  composition, 
and  even  from  absence  of  idea. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  art  teacher,  art 
iirertor  and  art  editor,  as  well  as  of  the 
idges  in  every  poster  competition,  to 
deny  consideration  to  any  submitted  work 
which  is  clearly  based  on  the  German 
commercial  art  idea.  Only  in  this  way 
ran  we  hope  to  undo  the  harm  which  has 
already  been  done  in  the  spread  of  the 
1  .crman  commercial  art  idea  in  our  schools 
and  art  departments. 

"And  only  in  this  way  can  we  open  a 
ruth  for  the  development  of  anything 
which  can  come  to  be  called  American 
art.    Our  artists  must  design  American 

-  •  1  rs  instead  of  copying  German  posters. 

"I  do  not  s|ieak  theoretically  in  this 
matter,  but  from  actual  observation  of 
tendencies.  I  can  say  specifically  that  a 
number  of  drawing*  sent  in  for  the  recent 
War  Sivings  Stamp  poster  competition 
might,  from  their  technique  and  lettering, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD  SCHOOL  o/ART 


CHARLES  W  HAWTHORN  E 
i n8tbuctoh 
Phovincctown,  Mass. 

19th  Season  July  1st  to  August  24th 

For  information  address 

HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL 
Provjncetown,  Mas*. 


3Qn  SCHOOL-  OF 

^  fine-arts! 


i  r  ,h«  di- 
re c  1 1 on  of 
C  Howiid 

WalKU.  Ud 

iii:VS3S£  IBaiCRAFTS-AND 

!§£""&  DECORATIVE  DESlCNl 

nor  I  Iveoritlng.lUuiit  rating,  Sllr(rSnillhlng.J«wst- 
rr.  Modeling,  etc  Mr.  Kdbohu  TlllHtl  I  will  (IT* 
uccaslunsi  criticism*.  Huualng  of  students  under 
the  Ihrector  ■  psrson*!  csrs.    CireuUr*.  AJdrru 

MIh  KATH EBINg  B  CHILD .  IMrnlor. 

Hi  MiuubuitU  AT*  .  Boston.  Mill 


BOSTON.  MASS.     43d  year  begins  Sept.  30lb 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Dravrint  and  Paintint — Philip  L.  Hale, 
K.  A.  bosley,  W.  James.  L.  P.  Thompson,  R. 
McLellan:  Moitlint  —  Charles  Grafly;  Design  — 
Huger  Elliott.  H  H.  Clark.  Scholarships  and 
Travtlint  S,  hotarships.   For  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager 


"The  Best  School  to  Study  Art  Is  in  Boston— 
THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN" 

Commercial  Art,  Illustration.  Lettering.  War  Posters,  Interior  Decoration,  Wall  Paper 
and  Textile  Design.  Costume  Design.  Fashion  Illustration:  Drawing.  Painting  and  the 
Handicrafts  for  Occupational  Therapy  SEPTEMBER  3d.  Ill*,  is  JUNE  lit.  Itlf 


DOUGLAS  JOHN  CONNAH.  Director 


248  Boy  1st  on  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Fall  Advertisements 
and  Announcements 

of  the  Art  Schools  together 
with  photographs  of  dis- 
tinctive students'  work  for 
editorial  use  in  the  Sep- 
tember "Studio"  should 
reach  us  by  August  8;  for 
October  by  September  8. 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.LOUISSGHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

45th  year.   Next  term  optta 
September  23,  1928 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc- 
tion   in    Drawing.  Ceramic, 
Decoration.  Pottery,  Painting. 
Applied     Arts,  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E.   H.    WUERPEL.  Director 
Stinker  Road  and  Lindsll  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Ms. 


FALL  WORK  OPENS 

SEPTEMBER  30 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

208  East  25th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Classes  in  Design,  Drawing.  Cnlnr,  Illustra- 
tion, Modeling,  Painting  and  Portraiture 
under  reeogniwd  instruetors. 

Rmtitttr  tarty 

CHOOSING  A  SCHOOL? 

Sargent  *■  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Culds  Book  roe  Psrsnts 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly  Private 
S  hools  of  all  classification*.  In  addition  to  the 
readahse  and  interesting  description*,  llie  tables 
facilitate  an  easy  comparison  ot  relative  Cost,  Size, 
S|«-«.ij|  I  .  .mires,  etc 

The  Introductory  Chapters  will  prove  of  interest 
to  all  thoughtful  Parents  as  well  as  Teachers.  They 
tell  of  rrccnt  Kducational  Developments  such  as 
"War  Time  Activities"  <>l  Schools.  "Education  in 

Other  Waning  Cnrmtrirg."  "Modern  and  Bapgfi* 
mental  Schools,"  "Recent  Educational  Literature." 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  interested  in  secondary  education. 

Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  advise  and  write  you  intimately  about  any 
School  or  class  of  Schools  in  which  ynu  are  interested. 

4th  edition.  Ittl.H,  Ruund  Corners.  Silk  Cloth,  "<KJ 
pages.  P2.M. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  Humaniicd  Baedeker,  descriptive  of  Town  and 
Country  along  the  Routes  of  Automobile  Travel. 

The  only  book  that  present*  \ew  hnglaml  as  a 
whole.  H'.iti  pages,  maps  and  illti.t  rations.  :r:d 
etirnrrs,  gold  scamped,  crimson  leather,  Jt^t.sw I. 

Cl''K.'-'     CIS</     Jr'l  pfiKf  OH  '■  JUf\t 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT.  -0  CmsJPJM  Si..  Bs.tsti,  Ms.. 
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OHIO 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 


Established  in 
1869 


Supported  by  large  endowments,  it  maintains  a  faculty  of  artiili  of  national  reputa- 
tion. This  school  has  given  to  a  large  number  of  painters,  sculptors  and  designer*  the  funda- 
mental training  upon  which  their  success  has  depended.  Adjacent  to  the  Academy  is  the 
Cincinnati  Museum,  with  large  collections  of  modern  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  works 
it***  Slst  Year— September  23rd.  1918.  to  May  28th.  I<»1Q 

For  Catalogue  address  J.  H.  GEST.  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


See  "REMINDER" 

on  Page  4 


ILLINOI S 


THE  NEW  ARTS 

Stage  Settings,  Home  Dec- 
oration, Costume  Design- 
ing. Cartooning,  Adrertii- 
ing  Art 

—  ALSO  — 
Drawing,  Punting,  Crafts 
and  Illustrating.  Unr 
•qualad  System  and 
Organization. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WBKNTZ,  Director 

81  EAST  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ART  IS  MONEY 


Study  drmwinjr,  dmiirn,  sketching 
And  color  harmiwty  at  thin  nchuul  and 
pnttarv  yourn-lf  lo  be  ■  dttsirmr  of 
(Mwtent.  ndvcrtiftem^  nts,  illiutnitioM, 
room  intiTKir*.  cwtumn,  textiles,  etc. 

Fall  Term  Optm  Sept.  16,  191S 

Tbstperaonnt'l,  instruction,  and  ircn- 
eral  mvironnn-ni  of  thin  ■rhot>l  la 
unexeelUHl,  Huh-mltd  boarding*  accocn- 
moilatiiina.  Our  ttchaol  la  endora-d 
by  liundmii  of  suwcuiiful  irrailuat-r-a. 
and  U  pa^ntonally  dlrvoU'd  by  the 
founder.  Emma  M.  Church.  Audruan 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Bos  0.     606  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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OMMERCIAL  ART 


t  leadi 


ethods 
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ence.  Wa  guarantee  to  teach 
rati  until  you  can  take  a  sal- 
aried position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
school  that  guarantee*  Res- 
dent  School  Instruction.  I*ractiral  development  in 
Com  mart  ial  Illustration.  Letttrlne  and  Designing,  Modern 
Postars.  Fashloni.  Photo-Retouching.  Rsaidsnt  and  Horn* 
Study  Courses,  etc.  Students  may  enter  now. 
Write  for  further  Information.  Commercial  Art  School, 
706-110  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


To  Be  Published  This  Fall 


THE  LETTERS  OF 
ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 

Edit cd by  EDM l' N l> ( .< )SSE.  (.". B., 

and  THOMAS  JAMES  WISE. 

In    two   volumes.    Hvo.  Cloth, 

5 1.50  nrt  per  volume. 

Owing  to  a  physical  difficulty  in 
tin-  exercise  nf  |ienmanship,  Swin- 
littrne  wrote  very  few  letters. 
Therefore  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  two  volumes 
contain,  if  not  all.  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  his  correspondence. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  Swin- 
burne's nature  is  revealed  in  all 
these  letters;  with  the  exception  of 
those  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  with  a  definite 
purpose,  none  of  them  shows  .un- 
consciousness of  a  possible  "general 
public."  They  are  absolutely  un- 
affected responses  to  the  appeals  of 
private  friends.  Of  his  foreign 
correspondence. one  very  interesting 
and  important  section  will  be  found 
in  the  letters  to  Mephane  Mallarme. 
All  are  given  hen-  exactly  as  Swin- 
burne wrote  them.  The  revelation 
of  his  letters  is  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual,  for  no  one  can  atten- 
tively read  them  without  seeing 
shine  out  of  them  the  courtesy,  the 
generosity,  the  delicate  glow  of 
friendship  which  wen-  chnractcrist  jc 
of  this  noble  poet . 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
Publisher*     NEW  YORK 


Prospective  Students 

consult  these  pages  when 
planning  a  location  for  their 
Winter  work. 


have  been  executed  in  Munich,  everyi  . 
except    the    wording  Iwing 
(ierman. 

"That  much  of  this  distinct!)  > .  t- 
technique  appears  unconsciously  and.  u 
doubt,  unintentionally,  in  the  work  d 
American  artists  and  students  is  but 
stronger  proof  of  the  insidiousm---  . 
which  it  has  invaded  our  schools,  and 
proof,  too,  of  the  real  necessity  of  a  sron? 
stand  being  taken  now  by  all  teacbn>. 
editors  and  judges  of  commenial  and 
poster  art. 

"  Reverting  again  to  the  opportune 
the  poster  in  its  present  dedication  to  i^e 
highest  purposes  which  can  actuuu  I 
nation  or  an  individual — let  our  art  - 
heard  from.  The  unknown  artist  tru\ 
rise  to  fame  overnight  through  a  really 
splendid  poster:  the  artist  of  conspicuous 
reputation  has  before  him  the  chance  "I  j 
lifetime  to  justify  that  reputation. 

"But  a  great  poster  is  not  echimd 
easily.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work 
involved  must  come  before  pencil  i- 1 -a k- 
in  hand — must  come  through  the  anil's 
quick  intuition  and  imagination  of  the 
mind  of  his  great  audience,  the  public. 

"Wc  have  a  legion  of  artists  who  cm 
draw  and  paint  |>osters— but  how  few  »r 
haw  who  can  think  posters.  And  the 
potter  which  has  been  painted  withot: 
thought  will  inevitably  fail  to  convey  or 
stimulate  thought. 

"No  amount  of  technical  excellence  is 
drawing  or  rendering  will  take  the  pb« 
of  strong  underlying  thought.  The  con- 
veying of  a  t  bought  is  the  first  and  gnsittsi 
essential  of  a  poster. 

"Former  requirements  said  only  that 
the  poster  must  convex-  it s  me-siui'  i 
such  a  way  that  it  could  lx-  read.  B:t 
when  the  artist  is  painting  a  |x»trr dedi- 
cated to  any  of  the  supreme  activities  d 
this  country  at  war.  he  can  not  he  content 
to  make  a  poster  whose  message  c«»<* 
m<jy  be  read. 

"The  artist's  imi>crativc  duty  b  to 
produce  a  poster  so  compiling  thai  it> 
message  MI  ST  be  read."  M-  1 


THE  POSTER  A  FORCE  IN  WAR 

"A  striking    picture   will   stir  mon 
liersons  than  a  thousand  words  of  [>nnI 
is  a  saying  which  is  daily  gaining  srixw1 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  earning  on 
campaigns  of  patriotic  publicity.  V>< 
morale — the  slate  of  mind— of  the  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  must  be  strength- 
ened  anil  upheld  by  the  impression  << 
certain  ideas  on  the  consciousness  of  J 
of  us.    The  printed  word,  the  spokei' 
word,  the  pictured  word,  must  each  ht 
used  in  its  pro|ier  place,  but  on  themimi* 
nf  the  greatest  number  the  pictured wurd 
will  always,  as  it  has  for  ages  pnet.P* 
■  line  the  quickest,  the  surest  and  tl 
lasting  results. 

This  ( lovernment ,  following  theexampw 
of  France  and  Oreat  Britain— has  re.  -  ' 
given  commissions  in  the  army  to  1 
number  of  artists  who  have  been  — tg 
the  front  to  depict  scenes  anil  event  *u 
can  be  authoritatively  presented  r 
people  as  a  means  of  rousing  them  to  w 
realities  of  this  war. 

The  spirit  of  the  soldier  himself  i- 
strengthened  1«\  the  French 
through  the  distribution  to  the  nW  i 

{Cnnlinutii  on  f-«{r  /■>' 
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ART   INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL 

OUR  SCHOOL  PREPARES  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  MEN  FOR  ALL  THE  ART 
VOCATIONS. 

COURSES  IN  DRAWING,  PAINTING.  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING.  DESIGN- 
ING, POTTERY  AND  NORMAL  ART,  WITH  THE  JOYFUL  EXPERIENCE  OF 
OUTDOOR  PAINTING,  ARE  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

RICHEST  FACILITIES  FOR  ART  STUDY  IN  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS.  LEC- 
TURE COURSES,  AND  RYERSON  ART  LIBRARY  ALL  UNDER  THE  SAME 
ROOF  AS  THE  SCHOOL. 

OUR  GRADUATES  ARE  HOLDING  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  POSITIONS. 
BIG  DEMAND  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN  AS  DESIGNERS.  ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  TEACHERS. 

Write  Registrar  for  partic  ulars 

ART  SCHOOL,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


Box  P 


Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Picture  Lighting 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we 
will  guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  421 

L  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 


Mystery  and  Adventure  Novels 


Thrills  and  Mystery 

THE  MAN  WHO  LOST  HIMSELF 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE,  author  of  "The  Gold 
Trail,"  "The  Blue  Lagoon,"  etc.    Cloth,  $1.40  net. 

"The  kind  of  book  th;it  will  tempt  a  man  to  sit  up  half 
the  night  to  follow  the  amazing  adventures  of  the  extra- 
ordinary hero  to  the  bitter  —  no,  the  delightful  end. 
...  A  story  crammed  full  of  whimsical  humor,  exquisitely 
funny  situations  and  fine  excitement." — Mew  York  Herald. 


Outwitting  the  German  Secret  Semite 

STEALTHY  TERROR 

By  JOHN  FERGUSON.    Cloth,  1.40  net. 

"Plots,  counterplots,  German  spies  by  the  dozens,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  adventures  of  all  sorts,  mysterious  docu- 
ments, murders — in  short,  enough  war  melodrama  to  supply 
half  a  dozen  moving- picture  thrillers,  are  crowded  into  this 
storv  of  Hun  secret  service  methods." — Sew  York  Herald. 


Third  Edition — The  Baffling  Detective  Story 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  DOWNS 

By  J.  R.  WATSON  and  A.  J.  REES.  authors  of  "The 
Hampstead  Mystery."    Cloth.  $1.40  net. 

"The  plot  is  original  ami  is  conceived  and  developed 
with  skill.  The  interest  is  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  complex  cryptogram  relating  to  the  hidden  place  of  a 
large  sum  of  money." — Springfield  Republican. 
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NEW  YORK 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

NEWCOMB  MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

DISTINGUISHED 

DESIGNS  AND  FINISHES 
SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP 

LOWEST  PRICES 

233  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORY:   State  and  KJnxle  Streets,  CHICAGO 
Catalogues  sent  to  Artists  and  Dealers 


"A  practical  manual  for  beftinner  or  practised  worker 
by  an  experienced  etcher." — American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Booklist. 

Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts 

By  George  T.  Plowman 

"The  writer  has  briefly  but  succinctly  covered  the  field  of  graph* 
art.  paying  especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  etcher,  in  which  ta»» 
he  has  fitted  himself  well,  through  his  many  years  devoted  to  the  on 
of  pen,  pencil  and  etching  needle,  and  particularly  through  hisUsis*0* 
under  Str  Frank  Short,  in  London." 

Popular  Edition.    Containing  a  Frontiapiaca  Etching  and 
otnar  Itluatrotiona.    Largo  Hmo.    Cloth,  SI  .SO  net 
Edition  do  luit,  limitod  to  JJO  copioa,  for  oala  In  America  **4 
England,  printad  on  Japan  papar  and  containing  an  orif"1*' 
atcning  frontiapiaca  aignad  by  tha  artiat.    S5.00  nat. 
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GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material    and  Findings 
In  Gold  and  Silver 


Write  for  Catalog 


HERPERS  BROS. 
New  York  City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 


SKETCHING 
MATERIAL 

PAINTING 
OUTFITS 

SKETCHING 
UMBRELLAS 

EASELS 

JLquipmtnt  of  Summer  Classes 
Especially  Attended  to 
School*  Supplied  at  Reduced  Rales 

We  spare  no  cxpoiw  in  l  he  nrrp- 
aration  of  our  Artisis'  Oil  ami 
W'.iter  Colorsand  Can  vases  a  ml 

in  the  acquisition  of  highest  grade  pigments  and  vehicles. 
Coupled  with  almost  50  years'  experience  in  grinding,  this 
guarantees  American-made  colors  par  excellence  for  bril- 
liancy, permanency  and  working  quality. 

MATERIALS  FOR  ETCHING 

French  Pen  Painting  Outfits  and  Materials 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

(Established  1854) 

ARTISTS'  COLORMEN 
MANUFACTURERS  —  IMPORTERS 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Branches:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  Colors.  Canvases,  etc..  can  be  procured  of  mo<t  Art  Material 
House*  or  direct 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  ^wwroefcaa 


Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists* 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 


OlEO  ItPIPERA 

Colors 

A  Sartor  wstG 


For  water  color,  poster  or  tempera  work. 
May  be  applied  like  oil  color  on  canvas  or  other 
material,  using  water  as  the  medium. 

57  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Always  Saleable 

I AM  always  sure  I  can  sell  my  can- 
\  ast  s  .i-  long  as  they  ha\  c  nothing 
on  them,"  said  the  whimsical  Whistler 
once  in  his  student  days. 
It  is  the  same  today  with 

STRAfflMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 

The  artist  or  student  never  takes  any 
risk  on  an  investment  in  Strathmore. 
In  Strathmore  he  finds  a  perfect  sur- 
face, free  from  annoying  oilspots.  ridges 
or  Haws.     It  is  the  paper  with  charac- 
ter for  the  quality  workman. 
Most  dealers  have  several  weights  of 
Strathmore  in  stock.  Yours  can  always 
get  whatever  you  require. 
Send  for  our  hook  of  samples.    It's  free. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mittiiieafiic.  Mass. USA. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  ADVERTISING  OF  ART  MATERIALS 
SEE  PAGES  14  AND  15.  BACK  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


AMONG  THE  AUGUST  FICTION 


TOWARDS  MORNING 

By  I.  A.R.WYLIE.auihorof  "The  Shining  Heights,"  etc.  MM*.  Cloth,  $ :  .50  net. 

The  making  of  a  German  soldier  ha*  never  been  *o  aflectiniily  told  M  in  tUl  kttMl  Imok  by 
MissWylle.  That  -.he  know-  the  German  iliaracter  tlirouitli  and  through  there  tan  be  no  manner 
oi  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  read-  thi*  t "lie Win  KOTjr  and  follow*  Helmut  "  oireer  from  the 
early  day?  when  hi*  mother,  hi«  dos  and  a  wooden  doll  formed  In*  -mall  world,  who  were  wremhed 
from  him  tlirouifh  Plttiuian  diwipline.  tn  the  terrible  niiiht  whi  n,  a  harden* •!.  ■  allom.  brutalized 
German  soldier,  he  wan  ordered  to  a  |iea*ant  '<  hut  to  debase  the  solitary  uir<  who  lived  there,  and 

reengniied  in  Iter  the  beloved  |>1aymate  of  hi.  ihildhood.   Tln-n  o>me-  lb  bunt  l-awakening. 

The  ml  the  iron  hand  of  l*rii**iani<ni  had  well-nigh  cru»hed  to  death  i«  «av«il  by  a  woman'*  love. 
To  hi«  old  (i«rent«,  Helmut*  end  me.ins  ruin  and  dixgrai  e.  to  tin  giil  »  ho  !.«nl  him.  it  mean*  the 
morning  light  of  iieaie  and  vu  tory. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
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trenches  of  two  million  sets  of  drawing 
by  Raemaekers  which  show  (iermany  - 
forty  years  of  preparation  for  the  war. 

Here  in  this  country,  our  artists  haxe 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  sucres* 
of  Recruiting.  Red  Cross.  Food  Saving 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns.  Over  2.000  se|jaratc  desi^n- 
in  posters  have  already  been  put  out  a* 
the  most  direct  means  of  carrying  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the 
real  issues  of  the  war. 

As  the  war  has  gone  on,  our  artists  ha\< 
themselves  felt  more  and  more  keenly  ih« 
vital  questions  involved,  and  have  ex- 
pressed in  their  work  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  things  which  were  inspired  by 
their  own  deep-rooted  convictions.  To 
the  good  technique  and  patriotic  fervour 
that  our  artists  have  brought  to  their 
tasks,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  added 
a  little  of  the  special  knowledge  of  r>-\  • 
chology  and  of  advertising  sense  whi.fi 
should  come  from  a  study  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
creation  of  pictorial  publicity. 


Fen  r  Types  ok  Pictorial  PUBLICITY 

Posters,  window  cards,  cartoons  ami 
illustrations  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  attracting  attention  where  type  alone 
would  fail.  These  four  forms  of  publicity 
do  their  work  in  different  fields.  Thi- 
monograph  is  designed  to  cover  the 
essentials  of  the  poster. 

The  Poster  —  which  appears  in  public 
places  and  usually  out-of-doors — inn-: 
attract  attention  in  the  face  of  a  thousand 
distractions  and  comiietitors  for  attention, 
and  must  make  itself  understood  by  po.r  l, 
who  are  usually  nioxing  and  intent  on 
other  things.  It  calls  for  a  large  size,  a 
forceful  use  of  design  and  colour  and  a 
simple  presentation  of  its  message  with 
the  minimum  of  print. 

The  subway  or  elevated  car  card  is  a 
poster  designed  for  a  sjiccial  place,  and  it 
is  a  place  of  which  the  publicity  value  can 
not  be  ox  crratcd.  The  passengers  are  le« 
distracted  than  pedestrians  or  traveller- 
on  surface  vehicles  and.  if  not  readtr... 
news|>a|HTs.  have  nothing  other  than  the 
car  card  to  interest  them. 

It  may  seem  desirable  here  to  make  a 
distinction  between  posters  and  window 
cards,  as  both  are  widely  used  at  present 
by  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity. 

The  Poster  must  attract,  tell  its  story 
forcefully  and  at  once.  It  must  Ik-  mi 
designed  as  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety  from 
a  passing  motor  car.  If  the  message  i- 
rendered  in  a  way  too  complex  for  t hi- 
instantaneous  xiew.  there  is  too  much  in 
the  design. 

The  Window  Card  need  attract  onlx  up 
to  the  point  of  declaring  its  presence  in 
the  window  at  dose  range.  It  max  ex.n 
possess  enough  poster  value  to  attract 
from  across  a  street  and  draw  the  passer-by 
up  to  the  window.  Having  done  this,  it 
may  contain  much  detail— even  com- 
plexity— considerable  text — even  consider- 
able matter  for  study — for  it  is  the  vehi«  V 
for  conveying  matter  ttHi  involved  for 
presentation  in  the  necessarily  pyrotcehtiti 
flash  of  the  poster. 

The  Cartoon — which  appeal*  in  n< •*  - 
papers    or     periodicals-  easily  attracts 
tCoHlittueJ  on  pane  ifl 
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attention  by  virtue  of  its  contrast  with 
the  usually  unbroken  printed  |>agc  that 
surrounds  it.  In  the  cartoon  it  is  possible 
to  use  sufficient  printed  matter  to  fully 
explain  the  picture:  in  the  comparative 
leisure  thai  goes  with  newspaper  reading 
the  picture  may  be  studied  in  some  detail. 
A  humourous  or  homely  touch  in  the 
cartoon  is  often  most  effective. 

And  cartoons  have  often  proved  admir- 
able material  for  window  cards.  Crowds 
have  been  seen  studying  Raemaekers  car- 
toons and  Bairnsfather  comic  sketches  in 
show  windows. 

The  Illustration  possesses  publicity 
value  in  direct  ratio  to  its  simulation  of 
reality  -to  the  vividness  with  which  it 
portrays  actual  places,  people  or  events. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  poster  in 
that  the  poster  suggests  rather  than  por- 
trays, and  it  differs  from  the  cartoon  in 
that  the  cartoon  symbolises  or  caricatures 
incidents,  people  or  events. 

A  consideration  of  cartoons  and  illustra- 
tions, both  as  publicity  mediums  and  from 
the  technical  side,  involves  sufficient 
material  for  a  subsequent  monograph. 


POSTERS  CALL  WOMEN  TO 
WAR  WORK 

To  inventory  and  effectively  mobilise 
the  scattered  war  resources  of  the  nation, 
which  reside  in  the  great  woman  half  of 
its  population,  is  a  task  left  in  our  country 
to  the  individual  states,  and  in  many  of 
of  these,  as  in  Michigan,  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
have  failed  to  make  it  obligator)'  upon 
women  to  record  their  possessions  of 
talent  and  time,  much  less  to  offer  them 
as  an  auxiliary  arm  of  the  Government 
forces. 

Vet,  if  our  fighting  kinsmen  are  not  to 
die  beyond  the  measure  of  strict  war 
rn-i  «  -sity,  possibly  even  if  victor,-  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  most  primary  of  all  our 
national  resources,  our  womanhood,  must 
be  called  and  its  uncalculatcd  strength 
made  significant. 

Our  war  is  being  fought  by  the  children 
of  the  nation.  It  is  to-day,  as  always, 
within  the  province  of  woman,  in  perilous 
hours,  to  enfold  her  exposed  children  in 
protective  raiment  and  to  give  them  nour- 
ishment from  her  own  body.  The  ma- 
ternal forces  instinctively  draw  towards 
the  threatened  and  broken  elements  of  life, 
and  to  maintain,  restore  and  heal  these 
they  manifest  the  most  primal  and 
imperishable  power  of  Nature,  the  in- 
domitable and  very  will  of  Nature,  her 
"word  made  flesh"  command. 

This  power  is  our  recuperative  and 
creative  resource.  It  awaits,  as  truly  as 
any  army  of  history,  the  unfaltering 
command  for  organised  anion. 

The  poster  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
sounding  this  command  throughout  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

There  an- countless  women  in  Michigan, 
as  well  as  in  all  America,  whose  varied 
types  of  education  and  talents,  modes  of 
living  and  conditions  of  occupation. 
COllpM  with  tens  of  millions  of  unorganised 
hours  which  they  jointly  hold,  qualify 
them  for  and  obligate  them  to  take  a 
mighty  part  in  the  issues  of  the*  ireat  War. 

But  a  poster  for  the  registration  of 
Michigan  women  for  war  service,  as  for 


CHENEY 
SILKS 


TOfli  an  ancient  gray  chateau  in  sunny 
Provence  came  the  fragment  of  wonderful 
velvet  brocade  that  inspired  this  new 
creation  of  the  Cheney  looms. 

To  the  connoisseur  its  origin  is  evident, 
for,  while  the  pineapple  design  is  Italian, 
and  some  of  the  elaborations  Hispano- 
Moresque,  the  combination  is  French 
and  points  directly  to  Provence,  the  spot 
of  its  origin. 

And  this  is  but  one  example  of  the 
wealth  of  interesting  materials  offered  in 
Cheney  Upholstery  Fabrics  to  decorators 
seeking  authenticity  of  treatment. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

4uAvctflB*StNcwYork 


any  other  great  purpose,  will  have  been 
devised  in  vain  if  it  merely  announces.  It 
may  gruffly  or  courteously  speak  the  com- 
mand to  action,  but  inspire  no  action.  It 
may  loudly  trumpet  from  every  market- 
place and  along  every  village  street  and 
the  marketers  and  villagers  not  heed. 
To  enforce  its  purposes  without  recourse 
to  legislative  enactment,  its  imagery  musL 
turn  the  people  into  the  pathway  of  the 
compelling  laws  of  Life.  This  imagery 
must  grow  out  of  the  conquering  urge 
which  abides  in  the  whole  living  tissue  of 
Nature.  It  must  vividly  present  that  dim 
but  exquisite  urge-image  which  first  faintly 
inclined  the  lower  brute  to  become  "the 
thinking  man,"  making  possible  for  him 


growth,  evolution  and  even  the  highest 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  Call  to  Life  that  must 
he  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people — the 
cry  for  democracy,  from  which  issues 
during  this  moment  of  suspense  the  human 
prayer  for  victory. 

And  that  which  truly  draws  to  it  the 
eyes  of  the  people  must  re-image  the  rising 
tides  and  beating  rhythms  within  the 
pulsing  tissue-  of  Nature.  It  must  depict 
1  hose  sens*  impai  is  ol  finely  i  trdero ! 
spatial  ilist urliances and  oscillations,  both 
limitless  and  minute,  which  finger  the  key- 
board of  our  Consciousness  and  announce, 
in  delicate  preludes,  that  Life  moves 
mysteriously  near  and  calls  with  the  voice 
of  authority  for  men  to  cease  looking 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIOUIO  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  QLUE.  ETC. 

FINEST  AND  BEST 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yaw  writ  from  Lbe 
me  of  lot  1 01  t  g  and  iU-azneil- 
Inc  bika  aad  adbaairea  and 
adopt  the  liizzuu'  inkj  and 
Adl—im.  Tnajr  will  be  a 
nrreUcion  to  rov.  tbay  ant  to 
awwt,  ctaaa  aad  well  put  up. 


At  Dultn  CaaaraDr 
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backward,  for  them  to  hear  again  the  old 
urge  to  complete  their  evolution — to 
build  a  social  order  whose  spine  does  not 
rest  horizontally  nor  incline  obliquely,  but 
whose  body  stands  upright,  whose  head 
is  erect  and  whose  mind  is  the  one  mind 
of  all  Nature.  Only  in  such  an  order  will 
men  cease  to  hurl  their  bodies  at  each 
ot  her. 

Art ,  in  every  medium  in  which  it  cr>  stal- 
lises  its  organisation,  must  visualise  the 
living  organism  of  democracy.  B\  its 
-tic  web  of  articulated  orders,  in- 
finitesimal and  momentous,  and  by  the 
combined  |>owers  of  all  its  nervous  subtle- 
ties, our  art  must  image,  ritualise  and 
illuminate  for  all  people  the  structural 
orders,  articulations  and  fine  qualities  of 
democracy.  It  must,  tieing  art,  reveal  the 
laws  of  its  own  evolution  and  the  principle-, 
that  make  for  its  immortality,  which  are 
the  identical  laws  and  principles,  only  the 
mediums  being  different,  which  create  and 
immortalise  nations.  Art,  as  truly  to-day 
as  in  ancient  Greece,  is  the  great  lawgiver. 
Its  imagery  is,  indeed,  the  service  ritual 
for  the  congregations  of  democracy.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  clear,  day  by  day,  the 
Dickering  Image  of  Life,  which,  from  the 
dawn  of  creation,  has  drawn  an  inanimate 
world  to  Life. 

Democracy  waits  for  its  interpreter,  the 
true  artist.  Hut  the  modern  worker  in  art 
mediums,  while  harshly  maltreating  the 
crowds  for  lack  of  appreciation,  has  prated 
too  much  about  individualism  and,  like  all 
individualist S,  he  externalises  himself  until 
he  drops  off  from  the  main  stem  of  Life 
and  perishc.  Art  is  the  logic  of  associa- 
tion, the  fine  fabric  of  related  ideas. 
Through  it-  power  Athens  was  built. 
Nations,  in  ihe  future,  will  take  their 
place  in  proportion  to  the  imagination 
which  they  manifest  through  art. 

Modern  art  has  too  long  dwelt  not  only 
in  marble  halls,  but  in  the  further  ex- 
clusiveness  of  golden  frames.  Its  temple 
is  the  whole  visible  fabric  of  civilisation. 
The  custom  of  the  academics  in  giving  the 
most  exclusive  preeminence  to  one  or  two 
mediums  for  the  expressions  of  art  should 
be  abolished. 

The  great  poster,  whether  it  exists  as 
perfected  architecture,  as  a  bronze  of 
momentous  proportions,  a  mural  of  glass 
or  pigment  beneath  the  dome  of  a  church 
or  state  building,  or  whether,  through 
lithography,  its  voice  speaks  from  the 
poster  boards,  must  be  designed  in  ol»edi- 
encc  to  the  rhythmic  laws  by  whose 
authority  it  impels  men  and  women  to 
follow  its  imagery.  The  rhythmically 
adjusted  parts  of  its  own  body  must 
symbolise  the  living  tissue  of  Nature  in 
order  to  make  it  worthy  to  command  ami 
worthy  of  obedience.  If  thi-  i-  the  case, 
its  authority  will  not  be  questioned  by  an 
unappri-ci.it  ive  populace. 

Hut  there  are  before  us  MO  samples  of 
poster-making  by  Detroit  school  children, 
art  students  and  artists,  and  we  must 
specifically  refer  to  these.  This  exhibit  ion, 
held  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  was 
org.mi-ed  by  the  Mic  higan  bran*  h  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  call  for  posters 
went  to  every  section  of  the  city.  In 
it>elf,  this  purposely  served  to  bring  the 
meaning  of  " Registration  Day"  before  a 

large  group  of  people.  The  children  from 
the  public  schools  anil  from  a  well-known 
private  -<  hool  contributed  a  share  of  these 


"Hey, 

Tom!'* 


Do  you  i-ernember  when  Tom  Sawyer  wen?  swim- 
minK  and  had  everything  hidden  so  carefully,  so  that 
Aunt  IV-lly  couldn't  find  out? 

Aunt  Polly  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that  g. 
But  Tom  hail  carefully  |  lata  til  it.  so  he  thought  he 
was  safe.  But  alack  and  alas,  he  use*.  Mack  thread 
instead  of  white! 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Muck  Ftnn  -but  you  will  want  to  cry  at  you  laugh. 
For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  1*  the  reality  of  life — thc 
philosophy  you  did  not  see  when  you  were  a  boy. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES:  Novel»-Boy«*  Storlw- 
Humor    Essays    Travel  Hlstory 

While  he  lived,  we  loved  him.  He  made  us  laugh, 
to  that  we  had  not  time  to  see  that  his  style  was 
sublime,  that  he  wax  biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he 
was  to  America  another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

We  watched  for  his  great  white  head  in  the  crowd* 
— we  hung  on  his  every  word — we  smiled,  ready  to 
laugh  at  hU  least  word.  But  now  he  is  gone,  we  love 
him  —yen.  he'*  still  the  familiar  friend— but  he  has 
joined  the  immortals.  More  than  Whitman— than 
Longfellow—  than  l*««e  Of  Hawthorne  or  Irving — he 
stands  for  America—  with  the  great  of  the  earth — 
the  Homer  of  thi*  new  land — a  prince  of  men — a 
king  among  dreamers --a  child  among  children. 

LOW  PRICE  SALE  MUST  STOP 

Mark  Twain  wanted  every*  one  in 
America  to  own  a  set  of  his  hthTfcfs 
So  one  of  the  last  things  he  asked 
was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a 
price  that  every  one  migdit  own  one. 
He  said.  "Don't  make  tine  editions. 
Don't  make  edition*  to  sell  for  lion 
and  IJOO  and  Si.ofjo.  Make  good 
book* — Itonkii  good  to  lonk  at  and 
easy  to  read — and  make  their  price 
low."  So  wr  have  made  this  set. 
And  up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  sale  of  Mark  Twain  at 
a  low  price.    New  editions  will  co*t 
very  much  more  than  this  Author's 
National  Edition.     Now  the  price 
must  go  up.    You  must  act  at  once. 
You  must  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
now.    If  you  want  a  *et  at  a  popular 
f   price,  do  not  delay.    This  edition  will 
a  soon  be  withdrawn,  and  then  you  will 
[  pay  considerably  more  for  your  Mat  k 
F  Twain. 

[       Send  Coupon— No  Money—  Today 

p  (set  your  set  )>efore  these  gn.  Re- 
ft; member,  never  again  will  a  set  of 
£  Mark  Twain  be  offered  at  such  a 
F  price  us  this.  When  this  edition  is 
f  ip*ne.  there  will  be  no  more. 

I  HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

_f  Ert,  1817  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HARPER  *  BROTHERS      Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Send  tnr>.  .-til  ih.irsm  plena  id,  a  set  of  Mark  Tu.0-1 
In  2%  volume*.  :*!«**  r.itc*l.  I-mih-I  in  haii'Isome  ureen  cloth, 
siamt***d  in  e,old.  wnli  trimmed  r»liy-*  If  not  sati*f.uTot\ 
I  will  return  *  l>-  ro  »t  \01jr  e*|am>*r.  Otherwise  I  vtiit 
send  \<Mi  m  uittnn  live  ilays  and  5-%  n  riiotiih  lot  1"  r 
tern  months.     Fur  cash,  deduct  V,  from  reniittaoie. 
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1  him  its  most  of  them  showing  imagination 
and  fitness  beyond  that  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  (he  adult  contribution!*. 

What  follows  by  way  of  comment  refer* 
only  to  posters  of  the  art  student,  ^'mi- 
professional  and  professional  exhibitors. 
These  varied  widely  in  merit.  The  design- 
ers apparently  had  not  planned  to  make 
a  newcomer's  impression  of  the  whole 
exhibit  an  entirely  comfortable  one.  As  in 
most  exhibits,  quite  a  number,  in  the  effort 
to  vocalise  an  inadequate  idea  or  catch- 
phrase,  showed  screaming  colours  upon 
spaces  which  emphatically  squirmed.  A 
curious  combination  of  insipidity  and 
wildness  marked  a  large  proportion  of  the 
exhibit.  There  were  very  few  instances 
of  what  in  literary  circles  is  called  plagiar- 
ism, and  apparently  none  from  the  student 
exhibitors.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  the 
neWM  generation  free  of  this  thing. 

However,  there  were  a  number  of  splen- 
did and  brilliant  posters  which  did  show 
(hat  t  he  designers  had  thought  significantly 
and  had  so  ordered  their  work.  This 
group  was  of  a  very  distinguished  order, 
indeed,  and  had  they  been  found  in  a 
national  instead  of  a  local  exhibition 
would  have  carried  high  honours. 

The  winner  of  the  honour  of  acceptance, 
which  was  the  only  prize  offered,  was  a 
work  well  [tainted  in  stirring,  rich  colours 
and  dashing  sense  of  craftsmanship,  by 
Paul  I  bnM.tr,  .<  I  L  i  roil  artist  and  |  aimer 
of  murals.  This  poster,  worthy  of  herald- 
ing the  cause  for  which  it  was  designed, 
represents  three  women  marching  in  quick- 
Step  to  the  forceful  beat  of  an  army  drum. 

A  poster  by  John  P,  Wicker,  director 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Detroit, 
simple,  but  adequate  in  drawing  and 
colour,  with  an  appealing,  impressive 
dignity,  shoved  a  [>oint  of  view  in  poster 
making  quite  mural  and  symphonic,  a 
quality  too  often  lost  sight  of.  A  mother 
and  child  among  the  ruins  of  France 
proclaimed  the  urgent  need  for  help  from 
the  women  of  America. 

Another  poster  of  extraordinary  design, 
especially  in  its  alluring  space  proportions 
and  in  the  singing  quality  of  itscolour.  was 
that  of  Will  C.  Rodcman,  instructor  of 
drawing,  Detroit  School  of  Design.  Mr. 
Rodcman 's  poster  showed  a  service  flag 
suspended  against  a  patterned  background 
of  marching  columns  of  American  soldier 
boys.  On  the  service  flag  was  printed  in 
well-designed  letters.  "Women.  Back 
Them  I 'p."  The  fourfold  enforcement  of 
the  patriotic  idea.  (I)  by  the  significance 
of  the  red.  white  and  blue  colour  scheme; 
21  by  the  many-starred  service  flag;  (3)  fu- 
tile marching  squads  of  soldiers,  and  (41  by 
the  lettered  command,  gave  this  work  a 
force  through  restatement  which  is  as 
valuable  in  poster  design  as  it  is  rare. 

Other  excellent  jioslers  were  designed 
by  local  artists  and  art  students. 

With  [tosters  from  the  public  and 
private  schools  as  well,  the  Detroit  ex- 
hibition, organised  under  the  leadership 
'it  Mis.  Mary  Chase  Perry,  of  I'ewabic 
Pottery  note,  who  also  contributed  a 
splendid  poster,  was  an  unquestionable 
-ii<  ( ess.  it  1-  cxpet  t.i!  thai  tew  ■  i 
thousands  of  Michigan  women,  through 
ihi  agency  of  thciC  po-lcrs.  will  organise 
ill  work  which  will  assist  in  bringing 
victory  to  our  warriors  on  the  battlefields 
of  France.  Ry  such  means,  art  draws 
men  and  women  to  the  high  duties  of 
'-""'wnship,  even  in  the  fare  of  sicrifice ! 


Hoodooed  Drawing 


"I  once  mode  a  wash,  drawing 
on  140- lb.  Whatman  that  had  a 
unique  history,  which  will  show 
better  than  anything  else  why  I 
like  Whatman.  This  drawing  w"as 
parti}-1  completed  in  «?ash  when  I 
decided  that  it  could  be  better 
rendered  in  oil,  so  1  gave  it  a  coat 
of  shellac  and  painted  over  it  in  oil 
— only  to  find  myself  'hoodooed* 
also  in  that  medium. 

"As  the  delivery  date  was  dangerously*  near,  I  decided  to  save 
what  I  could  out  of  the  v?reck,  rather  than  start  fresh,  so  I  took 
off  the  oil  color  and  shellac  with  paint  remoOer,  and  found  that 
my  original  work  in  wash  Was  still  intact,  I  had  still  a  workable 
surface!    The  drawing  Was  completed  in  wash  on  schedule  time. 

"While  this  method  is  hardly  for  general  use,  it  shows  what  can 
be  done  in  on  emergency,  using  Whatman.  I  use  Whatman  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  fact,  have  never  used  anything  else.  Occa- 
sionally some  other  paper  is  brought  to  my*  notice  as  being  'just 
as  good,'  but  a  brief  test  has  always  proved  that  none  equals 
Whatman  in  quality  and  durability  0}  surface  and  general  depend- 
ability." 
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DRAWING  PAPERS 

There'*  a  grade  of  Whatman  for  every  method,  every  tech- 
nique and  each  grade  unsurpassed.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  yeu  »?ith  the  grade  best  mired  to  your  work.  Write  us. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO,  Inc. 

7  tO  >1  Spruce  St.     StU  Importer*  for  tht  V.  S.  and  Canada     New"  York  City 
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Notable  New  Works  on  Art,  Architecture  and  Decoration 


TO  APPEAR   IN  AUGUST 

The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1918 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HOLME.    Profusely  illustrate!.    410.    Paper,  $2.50  net.    Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  numbers,  this  thirteenth  annual  number  contains  articles  dealing  with  the  artistic  const  nut  ion. 
decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home  as  exemplified  bv  the  work  of  the  leading  architects,  designers  and  craftsmen  of  the 
day.  A  series  of  three  articles  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  II.  Baillic  Scott  discussing  the  designing  planning  and 
decorating  of  a  country  cottage,  a  small  country'  house,  and  a  suburban  house,  will  be  found  an  attr.1c.1ivr  feature  of  the 
volume.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  exterior  and  interior  domestic  architecture,  interior  decoration, 
furniture,  mural  decoration,  metal  work,  pottcrv,  cmbroiderv.  textile  fabrics,  intarsia,  painted  fans.  etc. 


Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R,A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  about  ijo  illustrations  in  half-tone,  color,  and  photogravure. 
Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  England  and  America.    Demi  410,  Sjo.oo  net. 

This  book  was  in  preparation  in  1914.  and  held  over  on  account  of  the  war,  but,  owing  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
artist  by  the  "Romncv  Case,"  it  was  decided  to  publish  it  at  once. 

Hitherto  Ozias  Humphry  has  been  little  known  outside  the  ranks  of  connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  case  has  drawn 
attention  not  only  to  his  name  but  to  his  considerable  merits  as  an  artist.  Apart  from  his  importance  as  a  miniaturist  and 
painter,  Ozias  Humphry's  was  a  peculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  affairs  were  of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  he  knew 
practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time,  not  only  in  the  artistic  but  in  the  social  and  in  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the  matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and 
for  its  material  and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives  of  painters. 


FLOWER  NAME  FANCIES 

Designed  and  written  by  GUV  PIERRE  FAICONNET. 
Crown  quarto,  $1.25  net. 

A  charming  scries  of  drawings  illustrating  in  a  delight- 
fully quaint  and  delicate  manner  the  popular  nicknames 
of  many  Howers,  both  in  French  and  English.  Each 
drawing  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation  as  quaint  as 
itself,  in  French  and  English,  the  latter  in  rhyme  by 
Hampden  Gordon. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH 
LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER-COLORS 

With  facsimile  reproductions  in  color  by  living  artists. 
Paper,  $4.00  net.    Boards,  $5.00  net. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg.  the  well-known  writer 
and  art  expert,  traces  the  development  of  British  landscape 
painting  in  water-colors,  from  the  work  of  the  earliest 
exponents  down  to  that  of  the  present  day;  while  an 
article  on  the  Scottish  artists  is  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Taylor. 


A  Singularly  Appealing  Romance  from  the  Field  of  Battle 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  SEPTEMBER 

The  Love  of  an  Unknown  Soldier 

Found  in  a  Dugout 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  JOHN  LANE.    121110.    Cloth,  $1.15  net. 

The  publication  of  documents  as  intimate  as  those  printed  in  this  liule  volume  requires  some  explanation. 

The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  Mr.  John  I-anc,  London,  by  a  young  officer  of  the  R.  K.  A.,  home  from  the  front  on 
lea\e.  He  explained  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  France  a  bundle  which  he  had  tound  in  one  of  the  dugouts  of  an 
abandoned  gun  position.  At  first  he  thought  they  might  be  papers  o(  military  importance.  This  fact  alone  aroused  his 
curiosity.  When  he  had  time  to  examine  them  carefullv  he  discovered  that  he  was  prying  into  the  intimate  secret  of  a 
brother  officer,  who  was  in  all  probability  dead.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  writer's  name  or  of  his  unit,  and  the  name 
of  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved  was  never  recorded,  so  the  people  most  intimately  concerned  were  left  entirely  anonymous 
His  first  impulse  was  to  respect  the  dead  man's  privacy  and  destroy  the  papers,  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over  he  began  to 
feel  more  ami  more  strongly  that  they  ought  to  be  given  Kick  to  the  woman  who  hat)  inspired  such  adoration  and  courage. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  so.  however,  seemed  insuperable.  It  was  tinder  these  circumstances  that  he  brought  the  story  to 
Mr.  I-anc. 

On  reading  the  tattered  manuscript  Mr.  Lane  was  from  the  first  impressed  with  its  literary  value,  but  as  he  read  on  he 
In-camc  more  and  more  deeply  absorbed  in  its  poignant  hitman  importance,  especially  in  its  importance  to  some  particular 
American  glr\,  who,  all  unknowingly,  had  quickened  the  last  days  of  this  unknown  soldier's  life  with  romance,  lie  fell  she 
must  be  discovered,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  doing  so  was  by  publishing  the  documents, 

Somewhere  in  France,  where  she  is  carrying  on  her  work  of  mercy,  this  little  book  may  stray  into  her  hands.  If  it 
does,  she  will  certainly  recognize  herself  and  reniem!>er  those  days  of  kindness  thai  meant  so  much  to  a  voting  British  officer 
on  leave  in  Paris.  Should  this  happen.  Mr.  I,ane  wishes  her  to  know  that  the  original  paper*,  which  were  meant  f»r  her 
only  and  rescued  by  chance  from  a  crumbling  dugout,  are  awaiting  her  in  his  London  office  and  will  be  handed  over  as  soon 
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THE  BENT  TREE 

By  JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 

(Nat.  Gall.,  London.  Boa.) 

Reproduced  in  colors  by  the  Collotype  process. 
Height,  18  inches;  width,  22  inches.    Price,  $10.00. 

Catalog  on  Request 

PUBLISHED  BY 

FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  BOSTON 


IMPORTANT  New  Yofk  art  firm  offer, 
exceptional  opportunities  to  an  experi- 
enced man  acquainted  with  a  western 
clientele  and  the  field  of  art  outside  of  New 
York.  Give  full  particulars. 

ADVERTISER.  Room  1011. 
1457  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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MESSRS.  R.  C.  fif  N.  M.  VOSE 

Announce  an  Exhibition 

until    October  first  of 

P 

A  I  N  T  I  N  G  S 

G 

EORGE FULLER 

A 

LBERt'p.  RYDER 

At  their  Galleries 

394-398  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON 

No 

art  lover  can  afford  to  miss  this  exhibition 

SCHOOL  NOTES 
New  York  SCHOOL  of  Fine  and 
Applikd  Art 

Life  conditions  never  changed  more 
rapidly  nor  more  radically  than  they  are 
changing  now.  Art  being  the  expression 
of  life  as  life  conditions  are,  not  only  is 
art  expression  changed  but  ihe  mental 
attitude  of  the  nation  is  changed  also. 
This  supposes  that  the  attitude  of  art 
schools  will  not  only  be  a  movable  one 
but  that  their  definition  of  premises  will 
precede  that  of  the  public  in  general. 

The  Government,  even  in  the  midst  of 
Us  stupendous  war  problems,  has  seen  and 
used  the  power  of  art  not  only  as  an  cxprcs- 
sion  of  ideas  but  as  a  forceful,  pleasing  and 
convincing  way  of  spreading  its  essential 
propaganda  quickly  and  efficiently.  Let 
us  remember,  then,  what  part  the  poster 
1m •-  played  in  this  wai  and  what  it-  future 
is  bound  to  l>e  in  commercial  fields  now 
t bat  its  function  and  its  power  have  been 
so  splendidly  demonstrated. 

Increased  devastation  and  decreased 
man-power  in  Europe  is  bringing  nearer  to 
us  every  day  the  realisation  that  America 
has.  in  the  reconstruction  period,  to  reckon 
with  the  enormous  problems  of  its  in- 
dustrial life,  not  alone  as  to  its  various 
trade  techniques  but  as  to  the  art  quality 
of  its  industrial  products.  There  are  in- 
creasing evidences  that  leading  minds  are 
grasping  this  idea  as  a  necessary  element 
instead  of  a  luxurious  one.  This  is  most 
eno  Hinging. 

The  problem  for  all  art  schools  is  greatly 
changed  and  enlarged  by  the  vision  of  our 
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YASUSHI  TANAKA  By  L.  Gebhard  Cann  xlvii 

Hive  I  Hum  rat  ions. 


THE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  LATE  NIELS  M.  LUND 

Seven  Illustrations. 


71 


MINIATURES  IN  THE  PIERPONT  MORGAN  COLLECTION.    VI.  THE 

CHARDIN  SNUFF-BOX  By  George  C.  Williamson  78 

< )m*  llluHtr.it ion. 

SOME  RECENT  PRINTS  BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 

Kislil  Illustration!!. 


By  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  81 

  91 
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Klevrn  Illustrations. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  A.  H.  NEWHALL  BY  SUSAN  RICKER  KNOX 

One  Illustration. 


100 
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THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  ART  COLLECTOR  By  De  Maurice  M 

TWO  NEW  BRONZES  BY  A.  PHIMISTER  PROCTOR    By  Frank  Owen  Payne  lix 

Two  Illustrations. 
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REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  CLASSES 


NEW  YORK 


The  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York 


PAINTING 

Portrait 

GEORGE  BELLOWS 

FRANK  VINCENT  DUMOND 


Life 

KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 
FRANK  VINCENT  DUMOND 

Composition 

KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 
JOHN  SLOAN 


DRAWING 


Life 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN 
FRANK  VINCENT  DUMOND 
KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

Antique 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN 
ARTHUR  CRISP 
HILDA  BELCHER 

Illustration 

THOMAS  FOGARTY 
FREDERICK  R.  GRUGER 


[ 


Etching — ERNEST  HASKELL 

Water-Color  Pointing     JANK  PETERSON 

Modeling— A.  STIRLING  CALDER 

Advertising  Illustration    WALTER  WHITEHEAD 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York 

215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 


A  Reminder 


Be  sure  to  have  photographs  made  of 
distinctive  work  of  this  Summer's  stu- 
dents  for  use  in  the  "Studio"  next  Spring 


PRATT  INSTI1UTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

H  HOOI  LT  V  IQM 

AaaJM  Daajan,  Interior  Oacaratlan.  Jawalry.  Lift 
Orawlnf ,  Modal  lag.  Cootuma  and  PkcterUU  IHuatrattM. 
CtmimnU  Oaalon,  Daeoratlva  and  Mural  Palming. 

AfaMootura — Twa-anaVThraa-Yaar  Cavraaa. 
Normal  Arl  and  Manual  Tralnint— Twa-Vaai  Courtes 

M  !<•*».;  40   I  "itriMaTi  |  VimA  ToOT 

WALT  IB  tOOTT   rlHMT.   Mi  nlw 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degiee 
o(  B.  I'.  Three. year  OCftttCStC  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  Illustration.  Priies;  graduate  fel- 
lowship entitling  holder  to  a  year's  study  abroad. 
Special  studenta  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle- 
tin and  information  address  Kk.i-.irak.  Syracuse 
t'niversity,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 


men  returning  from  Trance,  some  whollv . 
others  partially,  disabled  for  work.  Main 
of  these  men  were  fitted  naturally  10 
engage  in  art  work  as  a  profession  hut 
circumstances  of  one  kind  or  another 
prevented.  Perhaps  now  this  is  the  only 
thing  they  ran  do.  Others  who  were  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits  will  find  the 
increased  demand  for  workers  in  the 
applied  art  fields  so  great  that  this  Work 
will  attract  from  purely  the  common  ia! 
aspect . 

To  meet  all  this  several  I  hings  are  n<  >  - 
sary .  hut  two  of  them  are  most  pre  Minn 
We  must  train  teachers  of  industrial  o*:. 
not  only  qualified  to  tv-ach  our  retutru.i 
soldiers  and  the  professional  workers  wh-> 
are  still  among  us,  hut  those  who  can  i 
other  teachers,  for  we  are  ill  prepared  a-  , 
people  to  leach  industrial  art  even  when 
we  can  teach  industrial  processes. 

Besides  tin-  we  must  fit  pmfe>«i.<: ■a'. 
workers  now  to  take  their  places  in  the 
hotter  class  of  industrial  art  trade>  when 
their  services  an-  demanded.  When  tin 
war  is  over,  it  will  he  too  late  lo  train 
people  for  industrial  art  service.  Two  or 
three  years  at  least  must  Ik-  spent  in 
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ALWAYS  AT  THE  FRONT  IIN  SERVICE  . 


A  si  MONO  COVER  DF.SII.N.  POSTKR  -nil 
BV  A  PIPII.  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SCBOOJ 
OF  FIXE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

doing  this,  liven  now  there  is  immediate 
nixd  for  more  trained  workers  than  then 
are  in  many  fields. 

In  architecture  and  in  interior  decora- 
tion, in  the  design  of  furniture  and  «>t 
textiles,  as  well  as  in  the  lessor  decorative 
trades,  there  will  be  great  need  for  trained 
men  and  women  during  the  years  of  recon- 
struction. In  poster  advert ising,  in  the 
design  of  costumes,  stage  settings  and 
kindred  fields  the  demand  will  cortainh 
not  lxr  lessened.  Looking  ahead  to  all  this 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  will  not  only  offer  its  usual  professional 
and  cultural  courses  in  those  subject  a  hut 
will  so  adjust  them  that  they  shall  ~> 
nearly  as  is  possible  meet  the  condilion- 
which  we  believe  to  Ik-  imminent  n 
demanding. 

This  school  accepts  the  ideal  for  which 
America  fights  as  its  ow  n  ideal  and  retail  - 
in  membership  no  student  whose  lov.ilv 
to  this  ideal  is  not  above  Rispicjon.  1 
foster  this  spirit  and  to  increase  its  in- 
tensity an  arrangement  will  In-  made  i 
each  department  by  which,  throuch 
intensive  school  work,  time  will  lie  fount! 
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ORIGINAL  COSTVMK  DESIGNS  BV  STV- 
I)K.\r>.  NEW  VoKK  SCHOOL  OF  FIM. 
AND  APPLIED  ART 

i'ir  each  student  to  do  regular  organised 
Ktfl  Cross  and  other  immediately  neces- 
sary war  work,  not  losing  thereby  their 
regular  instruction. 

New  courses  in  naval  camouflage,  craft 
\\<>rk  for  soldiers,  and  a  course  to  train 
teachers  for  this  work  will  Ik-  added  to  the 
curriculum.  A  new  course  in  industrial 
<!esign  which  will  aim  at  general  efficiency 
and,  after  one  year,  to  specialisation  in 
textile,  furniture  and  other  branches  of 
industrial  design  will  be  offered.  Special 
lecture  opportunities  will  be  presented  to 
persons  who  are  not  in  regular  school 
attendance. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  first  term  of  the  Vale  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts  begins  on  Thursday,  Septemlier 
36.  Three  regular  courses  are  provided  in 
l>ainting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Stu- 
dents of  froth  sexes  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  admitted  to  the  courses  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  but  men  only  to  the  archi- 
tectural course.  In  technical  work  each 
of  the  three  departments  of  the  school 
n'Ters  i  complete  course  in  i:>cl!".  In- 
cluded in  the  course  of  study  is  the  special 


MODHLI-.D  FROM  LIFE  H\   A  sTl KENT  IS 
I  HE  V  ALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 


scries  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  art. 
composition,  anatomy  and  perspective. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  each 
student's  participation  in  the  exercises  of 
the  composition  class.  Students  whose 
general  ability  in  drawing,  painting  and 
■  unposition  warrants  it  arc  given  an 
opportunity  to  attack  problems  of  com- 
position from  a  professional  standpoint. 
Their  work  proceeds  systematically  in 


NEW  YORK — Continued 


Professional,  Cultural,  Industrial  and  War  Courses 

New  York  School  of  Fine  an 

A     K^-^W^A     A  at* 

a  Applied  Art 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  P 

resident 

Begins  SEPTEMBER  19th 

Interior  Architecture 
•nd  Decoration.  Cos- 
tume.  Stage.  Textile 
J          Design.  Illustration 
1         and  Poster,  etc. 

If  ■'■  - 

Also  these  and 
other  courses  for 
soldiers  and  teach- 
ers. Circular*. 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Secretary 

2239  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

October  to  Juna 

DESIGN  .  COSTLME  .  ILLUSTRATION  .  LIFE 
MODERN  HISTORY  .  MODERN  LITERATURE 
Faculty  of  Twelve 
SPECIAL  CRAFT  CLASSES 

jtjrm  IRENE  WEIR,  B  F.  A  .  Deader.  Cm  .( 
ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA,  It  EAST  47th 
STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Hansen  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

FOR  PRIVATE  STUDENTS 
9  East  59th  Street,   New  York  City 
WINTER  SEASON  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  J 
Open  day,  evening  and  Sunday 


New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVE.    I MHMM  1892 

Dcputmemt  »f  Interior  Decoration 
under  H.  L,  Parkhurst.  Trxlilr  and 
Wall  Paper  Design.  Antique.  Life  and 
Costume  ("lasses.  Fashion  Illustra- 
tion. HisloricOrnament.  Book  Cover, 
Paster  Dcsijrn  and  Illustrative  Adver- 
tising. 

OCTOBER  1  to  MAY  15 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOSTON,  MASS.     43d  year  beftlns  Sept.  30th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Dratrint  and  Painlint — Philip  L.  Hate, 
F.  A.  Bostey,  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  R. 
McLetUn:  Sfodtlini  —  Charles  Grafly;  Dtsttn — 
Hugcr  Elliott,  H  H.  Clark.  Scholarships  and 
Travtlint  Scholarships.   For  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS.  Manager 


AND 


SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 


Court**  In  Interior  Itocoretlng.  D*.«n  and  Craft*, 
Mr.  O.  HowiAti  WiuutH,  Critic  tnd  Instructor.  For 
clrt-uUr  »ddrr..  M,„  IATHZRISI  B  CHILD,  Dtraotoe. 
lit  lUiuchiiMtU  At*  .  Bastes.  Mm. 


ART  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 

SALISBURY  HOUSE  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

H.  Stuart  Michie,  Principal 

DESIGN  WEAVING 
DRAWING  POTTERY 
PAINTING  MODELING 
METAL  WORK      WOOD  CARVING 

Prospectus,  on  Application 
MISS  B.  C.   UPHAM.  CLERK 


PENNSYLVANIA 

School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
TKorou  r h  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  ell  breaches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  Paintingand  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work.  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L  W.  MILLER.  Principal. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


THE  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 


Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Open-air  instruction.  High,  rolling  land.  Beau- 
tiful and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts,  croquet 
grounds.  Rates  I  including  all  tuition),  fllUm  per 
week  and  upwards.  No  student  will  be  accepted 
for  a  stay  of  less  than  two  weeks.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Reference  required  from  applicants. 

Resident  Manager,  D.  ROY  MILLER 
Chester  Springs  Chester  County,  Ps. 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — Paintint  —  Sergeant  Kendall.    Drawinf—  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  H.  Langxettel. 

T.  Diedrlckscn.  Jr. 

Sculpture — LeeO.  Law-He.  Arckiittlurt— F.veiett  V.  Meeka.  Franklin  J.  Wall*.  A.  Kingsiey  Porter. 

Composition,  Perspective — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — Raynham  Townnhend.  M.D. 
DECREE — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts!  B.F.A.)  la  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 

Tbc  Winchester  Frllowihip  for  one  year's  study  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  Eng llih  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


MAINE 


CALIFORNIA 


THURNSCOE  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  ART 

Before  deciding  where  you  will  study  this 
summer  write  for  circular. 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
ThurnKM  Ogunqult,  Mains 


OHIO 


AET 

ACADEMY 


r 


CINCINNATI 


Endowed  in  order  that  students 
may  obtain  serious  and  thorough 
training  in  art  under  favorable 
conditions  and  at  moderate  ex- 
pense.   Care  is  taken  to  develop 
the  expression  of  individual  char- 
acter.    d.  The  buildings  occupy 
T  "     a  beautiful  location  in  Eden  Park 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  Ohio 
River.    In  the  adjacent  Art  Museum 
are  large  and  varied  collections,  includ- 
ing much  of  the  beat  American  work. 
DRAWING  from  Life. 

PAJHTINC  in  Oils  Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 
■OOLLIKC  from  the  Cast  or  from  Life. 
AN  ATOMY .  Lectures  illustrated  by  Drawings. 
DCCOIATIVE  DESIGN,  WOOD  CARVING.  Etc 

A  faculty  of  widely  known  artiste 
PRANK  DUVENECK  C  J.  BARN  HORN 
l_  R.  MEAK1N  H.  H.  WEASEL 

J.  R.  HOPKINS  WM.  H.  FRY 

and  others 

IM  T.sr  —  lesaassssi  Mrs,  Ills,  is  Mar  aia.  Ills 

For  cataloa  addrest 
1.  a  OE ST.  Dfceetor     Eds*  Park,  Claslnaatl,  Okie 


Th^oTARTandDESIGN 

West  Lake  Park  Est.  and  las.  1887 

Pine  Arts,  Commercial  Design  and  Interior 
Decoration.  Classes  In  Composition,  Anatomy 
and  Perspective.   Scientific  Color  Explained. 

Fall  Term  Starle  Saplamhar  17th 

U  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 

For  Prospectus  sdeVees  M.  BAIN.  Sec. 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 
LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Summer  classes  in  Painting,  Clay  Modelling, 

Applied  Arts. 
Lecture  courses  on  Art  Appreciation,  Art 

History  and  Interior  Decoration. 

W.  L  JUDSON.  Dean.  200  S  At..  M.  Lei  II m  *  \  CaL 


1-  M.I.  TERM  OPENED  AUGUST  5.  I»l» 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  LOS  ANGELES  MUSEUM 
of  HISTORY,  SCIENCE  and  ART 

2401  Wilsh ire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

To  be  opened  September  30,  1918 

Write  immediately  for  prospectus  to 
C.  P.  Towniley.  Managing  Director 


successive  stages  from  the  composition 
■ketch  through  the  making  of  studies  front 
models  and  accessories,  their  enlargement 
and  final  painting,  and  thus  students  arc 
taken  through  the  process  of  carrying  out 
their  pic  tures  n>  completion. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fourth-year 
schedule  fur  advanced  work  in  painting, 
open  only  to  those  who  in  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty  are  fitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  unusual  advantages  offered.  This 
advanced  course  is  conducted  with  a  direct 
view  to  training  picture  and  portrait 
painters;  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
discuss  with  the  instructor  problems  of 
pose  and  lighting,  are  allowed  to  workout 
schemes  for  their  own  compositions,  and 
to  enjoy  the  |K>wer  of  handling  for  them- 
selves the  actual  problems  of  the  painter. 
The  place  that  the  instructor  ix-cupies  is 
that  of  an  interested  guide,  placing  his 
own  experience  al  the  service  of  the  stu- 
dents and  aiding  them  to  find  their  own 
way. 

The  training  provided  is  believed  to  lie 
thorough  and  sound  in  even  way.  It 
offers  certain  features  to  lie  found  no- 
where else  in  that  there  is  a  carefully 
considered  course  of  study,  rewarded  by 
the  Yale  degree  of  H.F.A.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  places  when-  those  who 
want  to  paint  and  model  may  study  how- 
to  go  . 1 1  -i  >- 1 1  it — although  the  art  school 
faculty,  of  course,  works  with  the  modest 
ho|K-  of  making  the  Yak  School  of  the 


ARCHITECTt'RAI.  DESIGN  HV  A  Prpll.  OF 
THK  YALK  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Fine  Arts  quite  the  In-st  place  America 
offers  for  winning  a  good  technical 
equipment. 

Detailed  information  about  all  the 
courses,  together  with  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  work  already  done,  will  be 
found  in  the  school  catalogues,  which  may 
be  had  on  request. 

Art  STUDENTS1  LeaGITB  of  >>ew  York 

On  September  30th  the  Art  Students' 
League  will  enter  upon  its  forty-third 
year  of  instruction.  A  record  for  any 
school  to  Ih-  proud  of. 

Many  new  plans  have  been  arranged  for 
the  coming  winter  and  among  others  is 
the  students'  .mil  mctnlicrs'  weekly  exhibi- 
tions of  their  work  to  be  hung  throughout 
the  term  in  groups  of  three  persons  to 
each  exhibition.  This  idea  should  prove 
a  SUCCCSS  as  it  is  bound  to  >iimulate 
sLiicb-nt  s  t .)  create  pictures  ami  to  compare 
their  work  with  others  in  friendly  compe- 
tition. 

As  in  former  years  loan  exhibitions  by 
well-known  men.  such  .is  Thomas  Fogarty, 
W.  J.  Clackcns,  Gifford  Heal,  George 
Bellows.  Paul  Dougherty,  Mahonri  Young, 
etc..  will  l>e  continued. 

Although  present  conditions  have  war- 
ranto! slight  changes  in  the  number  of 
classes,  the  League  will  have  twenty-four 
classes  this  fall,  taught  by  instructors  who 
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 ILLINOIS  

ART  THAT  PAYS 


ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL 

OL'R  SCHOOL  PREPARES  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  MEN  FOR  ALL  THE  ART 
VOCATIONS. 

COURSES  IN  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING,  DESIGN- 
ING, POTTERY  AND  NORMAL  ART,  WITH  THE  JOYFUL  EXPERIENCE  OF 
OUTDOOR  PAINTING.  ARE  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

RICTD2ST  FACILITIES  FOR  ART  STUDY  IN  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS,  LEC- 
TURE COURSES.  AND  RYEKSON  ART  LIBRARY  ALL  UNDER  THE  SAME 
ROOF  AS  THE  SCHOOL). 

OUR  GRADUATES  ARE  HOLDING  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  POSITIONS. 
BIG  DEMAND  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN  AS  DESIGNERS,  ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  TEACHERS. 

Write  Registrar  for  particulars 

|j   ART  SCHOOL,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Box  P  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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ILLINOIS  (Continued) 


MISSOURI 


THE  NEW  ARTS 

SUf c  Settings,  Home  Dec- 
oration, Costume  Deii|r>- 
ing.  Cartooning,  Adrertia- 
ing  A/t 

—  ALSO  — 
Drawing,  Painting,  Craft* 
and  llluttrating.  Un- 
equaled  System  and 
Organization. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTl,  Director 
81  EAST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.LOUISSCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

nth  gtar.   Next  term  ofient 

S.Tt.:nbf  Zi.  191S 

Fully  equipped  to  live  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing,  Ceramic. 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Artl,  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding. 
Crafta,  Illuatration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Director 
Sk  inker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard 
Si.  Louts.  Mo. 


MINNESOTA 


ART  IS  MONEY  post-war  art 


Stiitly  <Imwimr,  design,  Nketchirtfr 
»rnl  nolor  hurmcmy  at  litis  arhool  and 
firrpare  youmdf  to  1m  a  draiffner  of 
|inMt<TB.  niiv<TtiM'm<-ntM.  NluatrmtMifM, 
room  inter  lorn.  ciMtumea.  textile..,  ute. 
Fall  Ttra  Op*»  S«Pi.  U,  |f|$ 
The  p»T*<inrw-|.  instruction,  ini!  MB* 
rraJ  environment  of  thta  ■•rtiuol  ii 
u/ii'KrvIItrd.  Sptcndiil  boarilinit  Brcocn- 
iTMMLatin<nB.  Our  achoal  la  endorsed 
iiy  hundreda  of  aacrviMftil  irnhJuatr*. 
•Ml  is  prmonal ly  dtrrrted  by  the 
founder,  Kinmn  M.  Church.  Ati.lr.-i** 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  o     606  So.  Michigan  Artnu,  Chicago.  Illinois 


m 
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MUST  BE  PRACTICAL  AND  VIRILE 
ORCANIZED  TO  MEET  THIS  DEMAND 

Siiinkv  F..  Dickinson  Painter 

KTIIEL  N.   K.VHN-WIIRTH   .  Illllslrjliit 

CunM  W.  i  0KAV6HV  rUuatntoi 
('HAU.es  S.  \Veu.s  .   .   .  Sculptor 
Ei.t.A  S.  McCoMtKE  .  Deaignei 
Mary  Mori.tuN  ("hknkv  t)i-*is;n<-r 
MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
208  East  I  «cnli   fifth  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MICHIGAN 


iOMMERClAL  ART 


Oar  systrmatic  methods 
f  lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
in  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Ws  fuarantae  to  leach 
yea  until  you  can  take  a  sal- 
aried position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
school  that  guaranteee  Res- 
dent  School  instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commsreul  lllustralion.  Lsttsrlng  and  Designina,  Modern 
Postsrt.  Fashions,  Photo-Retouching,  Resktantand  Horns 
Study  Courses,  ale.  Students  may  enter  now. 
Write  (or  further  information.  Commsreul  Art  School. 
70S-!  IB  So.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


■ 


U.U.U..I  


The  Proper 
Private  School 


for  your  children  la  perhaps  the 
most  Important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  beat  guide 
in  cxiatcncc  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 


Educational  Directory 

Harper's  Magazine 


for  it  Is  in  Harper's  Magaxinc  that  you 
find  the  announcementa  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
college*  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion—the wldcat,  the  beat,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


Would  ton  Hot  like  to  hart  .tour  or.'U 
fhltd  go  to  ffkool  tvitk  <kildrtu  Trkotr 
portutx    rtoii    Horprr'x    Magonur  f 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  Illustration; 
Composition.  Limited  student's  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER.  Director 

Pine  Arts  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


BE  MARTI 


WcraotMCb  yon 
,l"/v^X  OKAWIBtta 

'       L       'bv        la  vur   '.—  r\ 

r  *  * 

^^^^    lng{  e-*j-s> 

Oar  18 
years  of  success- 
ful teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

H) Courses  In  Com- 
mercial sod  Illus- 
trative Drawing 
En. lor-.-. I  by  hlg-h 
art  authorities. 
(Undents  trained  hy  members  of 
our  faculty  ore  fllilnu  high  «iilnrl.  <l 
positions.     Artln's  Outfit  rail 
lo  Enrolled  HludenU. 
Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book. 

School  applied  apt 


Art 
Year,  book 

•  FREE  to., 


SOON  NO.  11 


Battle  CucekMicm 


THE  Y.M.C.A.HUT 


IN  HOME. 
CLUB  un 
FOR   A I 


U'RCH. 
ATRF. 
BOYS 


Keep  the  Hut  Fires  Burning 


art-  l ho  Im-sI  men  in  ihcir  profession  and 
arc  known  throughout  America. 

Frank  Vincent  DuMond.  Cn-orge  Bel- 
lows and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  head  the 
lisi  of  (Miming  instructors  in  either  por- 
trait or  life.  G«orgC  B.  Bridgman  and 
Arthur  Crisp  will  have  charge  of  the  life 
drawing  classes  together  with  anatomy 


PORTRAIT  FROM  LIFI  HV  A  MEMBER  Of 
THR  ART  STI-'DENTs'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

lectures,  which  have  always  proved  to  l»c 
the  backbone  of  the  League.  Stirling 
("alder,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  9culptor. 
will  have  charge  of  the  modelling  cla  -s. 
Thomas  Fogarty,  Frederick  (miger  and 
John  Sloan  will  1><-  the  composition  and 
illustration  instructors.  Flrncst  Haskell 
will  have  the  etching  class.  Jane  Peterson 
and  Hilda  Belcher  will  teach  water-colour 
IKiinting  and  drawing  to  beginners. 
.  A  course  which  has  brought  forth 
interesting  results  and  is  the  newest  to  he 
added  to  the  League's  curriculum  is  that 
in  advertising  illustration.  The  training 
offered  in  this  class  deals  with  branches  nl 
cuiunicrcial  art  that  have  heretofore  been 
necessary  for  a  student  to  gain  by  experi- 
ence after  leaving  art  school.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  class  for  students  wishing 
lo  enter  this  field  is  readily  appreciated. 
Walter  Whitehead,  who  is  connected  with 


UODBLLBO  FROM  LIKE  RV  A  Pl'Pll.  IN 
THE  ART  STl'PENTS*  I.EAi.l  k 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

NEWCOMB-MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 
MIRRORS  and  CORNICES 

DISTINGUISHED  DESIGNS  AND  FINISHES 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

LOWEST  PRICES 

233  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORY:  State  and  Kinzie  Streets.  CHICAGO 

Catalogues  to  Artists,  Dealers  and  Decorator* 


"A  practical  manual  for  beginner  or  practised  worker 
by  an  experienced  etcher."— A nuriean  Library  Asso- 
ciation Booklist. 

Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts 

By  George  T.  Plowman 

"The  writer  his  briefly  but  succinctly  covered  the  field  of  graphic 
art.  paying  especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  etcher,  in  which  task 
he  has  fitted  himself  well,  through  his  many  yeaxa  devoted  to  the  use 
of  pen,  pencil  and  etching  needle,  and  particularly  through  hit  training 
under  Sir  Frank  Short,  in  London." 

Popular  Edition.    Coalmining  a  Frontitploco  Etching  ond  24 
othor  lltu  •  tret  ion  ..    Lmrgo  limo.    Cloth.  SIM  not. 
Edition  do  tuso,  limitod  to  3S0  coplom,  for  omlo  In  Ammrico  ond 
Englond.  printed  on  Jmpan  pmpor  ond  containing  on  Orlglnol 
otching  frontitploco  rlgned  by  tho  mrtUt.    IS. 00  star. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MDROAN  MEMORIAL.  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


PICTURE  LIGHTING 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors,  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

S£,VO  FOR  CATALOG  No.  421 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 


Couch  stone 
^/irt  Galleries 

aim  to  BRING  Tin-:  NEW  york 

PUBLIC  TO  OUT-OF-TOWN  ARTISTS 

TTlIK  North  Room  of  The  Touchstone 
Galleries,  with  light  and  service,  rents 
for  *.S0.(K)  for  two  weeks.  The  South 
Gallery,  which  has  nearly  40'*,,  more 
exhibiting  space,  rents,  with  light  and 
service,  $(40.0(1  for  two  weeks.  Either 
single  or  group  exhibitions  can  )>c 
arranged  for. 

Overhead  reflectors  lire  used  In  secure  perfect 
light  for  Etchings.  Lithographs.  Wash  Drawing*. 
Pen-nnil-Ink  nnrl  Pencil  Sketches,  the  finer  ilc- 
ralofNMBl  of  Photographs.  Architectural  Draw- 
ings, Interior  Decoration,  ami  the  Crafts. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BEAUTIFUL 
GALLERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Writt  to-day  for  Rtuttatiom  — Aiittit 

XSotichstone  Galleries 

Mary  Fanlmt  Rubrrli 
118-120  Eagt  30th  St. 


lot 


New  York 


Google 
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SKETCHING 
MATERIAL 

PAINTING 
OUTFITS 

SKETCHING 
UMBRELLAS 

EASELS 

Equipment  0/  Summer  Classes 
Especially  Altendtd  to 
Schools  Supplied  at  Reduced  Rates 

We  spare  no  expense  in  I  he  prep- 
aration of  our  Artists'  Oil  and 
Water  Colors  and  Canvases  and 

in  the  acquisition  of  highest  grade  pigments  and  vehicles. 
Coupled  with  almost  50  years'  experience  in  grinding,  this 
guarantees  American-made  colors  par  excellence  for  bril- 
liancy, permanency  and  working  quality. 

MATERIALS  FOR  ETCHING 

French  Pen  Painting  Outfits  and  Materials 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

(Eatabllahod  1854) 

ARTISTS'  COLORMEN 
MANUFACTURERS  —  IMPORTERS 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Branches:  St.  Louia,  Mo.;  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  Colort.  Canvaara.  etc..  can  be  tmicurcd  of  most  Art  Material 
Hoummi  or  direct 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists' 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 


L 


MP/tRT  BRUSH  CO,  IM  Ni.m.  Sir.*.  N*w  i..k 


IE  DAG 

l_  s  GLUE 


E'S 


,  I  GLUE  SE 

MEND  -  DOM T  SPEND 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
EAVDR-RUHI.6-C?  47-W23ST  NEW  YORK  NY 

A.d  413  SOUTHJWABASH  AVE  ,'CHICACO 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  a 
man  whose  training  enables  him toimpart 
clearly  the  principles  of  commercial  art, 
will  help  the  Student  over  many  rough 
place*  that  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
overcome  alone  in  after  years. 

New  York  School  of  APPLIED  DtSICM 
for  Women- 

At  the  New  York  School  of  Applied 
Design  for  Women  the  course  in  interior 
decoration  is  to  l>c  greatly  enlarged  and 
will  lie  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Henry  L.  I'arkhurst,  who  will  also 
have  the  advanced  classes  in  historic 
ornament . 

Miss  Belle  C.  White  will  have  the 
advanced  classes  in  water-colour,  which 
course  has  Inrn  extended  to  include  still 
life  as  well  as  flower  painting. 

The  wall  pa|>cr  design  department, 
Under  Mr.  Charles  Jeltrup.  offers  constant- 
ly greater  advantages  in  women,  as  this  is 
.1  branch  of  commercial  design  in  which 
they  have  not  l>ccn  particularly  welcome 
until  recently.  Now  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply  of  trained 
designers* 

The  advantages  are  equally  great  in 
textile  design,  but  this  is  a  field  which  has 
l>ccn  o|n-n  to  women  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  in  which  they  are  filling  very  re- 
sponsible positions  with  great  satisfaction. 

No  radical  changes  are  contemplated 
in  the  policy  of  the  life  and  costume  classes 
or  the  fashion  design  and  illustration. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  HccJanan  will  have 
charge  of  t  he  elementary  classes  in  drawing. 

Mr.  ('.  Mat  lack  Price  will  give  several 
talks  on  posters  in  connection  with  lhat 
course  during  the  season. 


THE  VELVETY  SOFT  EFFECT 

DESIRE  D| BY  .WAT-E  R;  COLOR  I STS 
CAN  BEST  BE^BT^NEjHBY  USING 

ROYAL^E^TpRAND 
ARTIST  IlilJSjR'ATING  BOARD 


AND  FOR  1 
ARTISTS  -  ARC Hi 


WOMK. 
EIGNE  RS,  ETC. 


Star  Engravers'  Supply  Co. 

COPPCR  AND  ZINC  PLATES 

for  Mezzotint  and  Dry  Point  Etching 
■rm  ">».  ' "i  aaSsts 


new  roan  city 


HIGGINS 


ARE  THE 

INES 


■I 


[IMA WING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
(  OPTICE  PASTE 
1   VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

FINEST  AND  BEST 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Km.iidp.it  yourarlf  Iron  the 
law  oi  conxmrt  and  111-ameU- 
Inc  inaa  and  adbaarta  and 
adopt  iba  lllailin'  Ink.  ud 
Adhaalna.  They  wffl  bt  a 
rmiauou  to  yoa.  Lbey  an  ao 
awen,  ckma  and  wall  pat  ao. 


At  Dwkn  G.naralty 


CW  M .  r&fpna  I C.  IvUra. 
Ill  NkMB  StoMi.  S     Hi  l  M.  T. 
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HERPERS  BROS. 
New  York  City  and   Newark,  N.  J. 


WATCH  FOR  REGISTRATION  DAY 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
announce  by  proclamation  a  Registration  Day 
to  be  held  as  early  in  September  as  possible. 
More  than  2,000.000  men  are  needed  to  put 
our  army  on  a  5,000,000  men  basis.  13.000,000 
are  expected  to  register. 
Class  one  is  nearly  exhausted.    This  Class 
must  be  replenished  from  new  registrants  not 
later  than  October  1st. 
WHO  MUST  REGISTER: 

All  men  from  18  to  45  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive,  unless  previously  registered. 
WHERE  YOU  WILL  REGISTER: 

In  the  customary  voting  precincts  in  the  juris- 
diction of  your  Local  Selective  Service  or  at 
other  points  to  be  designated. 
SICK  AND  NON-RESIDENT  REGISTRANTS: 
These  will  be  furnished  cards  by  their  Local 
Boards.  The  sick  will  be  registered  by  per- 
sons deputized  to  do  so.  Non-residents  may 
register  by  mail  through  the  County  or  City 
Clerk  of  the  place  at  which  they  are  stopping. 
Special  provision  will  be  made  for  felons,  per- 
sons awaiting  trial  and  others  confined  in  jails 
or  institutions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  mki 
your  hearty  co-operation  with  your  Local 
Board  in  making  the  registration  ■  complete 
100'  ,  catalogue  of  every  man  of  the  ages  to 
be  announced  in  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion. Selection  will  take  place  later  by  the 
usual  classification  method. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  refhter  is  one  year's  imprisonment  and 
NO  man  can  exonerate  himself  ly  the  paument  of  a  fine. 
■  Aaauiss  b,  E.  H.  CROWDER 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER  pr.,MI  M«.h*i  Ce»,r.i 

Srr r.litT  •!  W*r  Unitta1  Sliln  Wsr  Dsasrlnanl 
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f  i  HIE  very  best  pencil  in  all 
I   the  world  is  the  VENUS. 
It  meets  perfectly  the 
severest  requirements. 

17  Not*  Jetrees 
6li  softest  lo  oil  Martini 
with  or   without  eraser  iipt. 
and  hard  and  medium  copyintt 


FREE! 

(except  [lacking  and  pottage) 

Send  6c  in  stamps  Uk  cover  actual  cunt  t>(  pack- 
ing and  pontage  and  we'll  send  FIVE  trial- 
lenKthVKM  s  Fentib  and  VENUS  KKASKK 
for  test. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

214  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

and  Ctaplon.  lumdon,  Knt. 
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A  V tritable  Sarcophagus 

A  SARCOPHAGUS  was  the  Egyp- 
**■  tian  means  of  keeping  alive  after 
him  the  good  which  a  man  did. 

There's  a  1 6-ton  specimen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  picture- 
writing  chiseled  in  its  stone  sides  is  as 
clear  as  the  day  it  was  inscribed, 
3.000  years  ago. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  BOARDS 

have  almost  rhe  staying  qualities  of  the 
sarcophagus  and  are  a  far  more  convenient 
medium. 

Strathmore  doesn't  split,  mottle,  warp  or 
curl.  It  neither  turns  yellow  with  age  nor 
gray  with  exposure. 

If  you  have  conceptions  worth  putting  on 
paper,  put  them  on  the  paper  that  pre- 
serves tnem  in  their  original  vitality. 

Our  book  of  samples  is  free.    We'd  like  to 
send  it  to  vou. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mittiiiea^iic-  Mass.  US  A- 


W'4 
ILLINOIS 


POSTER  BY  A  Pl'PIL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

This  centrally  located  private  art  school 
is  specialising  in  commercial  an<l  industrial 
arts,  the  two  art  phases  which  seem  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  the  time:  commerical 
art  because  it  helps  the  whole  nation  in  its 
immediate  task  of  increasing  earnings; 
industrial  art  because  of  its  vital  place  in 
the  nation's  post-war  activity. 

The  Academy  has  a  corps  of  professional 
experts  for  teachers  who  have  had  both 
American  and  F.uropean  training  and  ex- 
perience. The  particular  needs  of  the 
Middle  West  in  the  line  of  industrial  art 
are  covered,  and  a  graduation  certificate 
from  this  school  is  accepted  by  many 
employers  as  a  guarantee  of  correct  view- 
point and  practicability. 

Closely  related  to  industrial  design  are 
the  Academy  classes  in  reconstruction 
handicrafts.  I'pon  the  Government's 
recognition  of  the  great  part  vocational 
handicrafts  play  in  the  healing,  the  recon- 
struction and  the  re-education  of  war  arid 
industrial  cripple-,  the  Chicago  Ar.idi  im 


VOUCA  ART  STUDIES 
tot  copying  in  oili  and  water  colon  for 
Cttutndothrrdcconuivework.  lUuatrated 
catalog.  30c- 

Only  ont-end  two- ft  hi  stamps  meapttd 
M.G.  PRICK.  JM  Wm  118th  Sinn,  New  York 


The  Laaduif  Art  Material  Shop  In  N*.  Tori 

Erarythna  ncrded  by  the  up-<a-<Jalr  Ana 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 
327  Fifth  Aw:     'boo-  )Jn)  Si       Nr.  vc,t 


Rembrandt 
Colors 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  Apeldoom,  Holland 
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Reflecting  the 
True  Spirit  of 
Georgian 
England 


|HE  design  and  coloring  of  the 
taffeta  here  shown  are  re- 
markable examples  of  a  rein- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  the  brothers 
Adam  and  of  all  the  genius  of  Georgian 
rimes.  Indeed  ir  might  well  have  been 
designed  by  Angelica  Kauffman  her- 
self for  the  boudoir  of  some  duchess 
whose  charm  has  been  perpetuated  by 
the  genius  of  a  Gainsborough  oral.ely. 

Hut  while  the  design  is  Adam  in  spirit, 
this  newest  Cheney  taffeta  has  a  par- 
ticular appeal  ro  those  who  recognize 
the  valueof  a  certain  graceful  freshness. 

Tho-ic  interested  are  advised  10  a^k  for 
(Ju.ility  .V>17,  Si  vie  3S1H,  obtainable  in 
Rose,  <".old.  Hlue  and  Red. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

4"Avc6'Ic3tJ1StNewYork 


CHENEY 
SILKS 


{Continued  from  pete  si) 
of  Fine  Arts  at  once  set  about  modernising 
the  old  forms  of  handicrafts  and  in  addi- 
tion evolving  new  crafts  products  not  yet 
on  the  market  with  which  to  make  the 
reconstructed  heroes  happy  through  the 
feeling  that  in  addition  to  occupational 
exercises  t  hey  were  learning  to  make  things 
for  which  there  really  was  a  demand  and 
which  would  make  them  self-supporting  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Though  the 
Academy  makes  no  ridiculous  claims  of 
being  able  to  create  a  teacher  of  this  almost 
sacred  subject  in  a  few  weeks,  it  has  so 
systetnatised  and  simplified  the  processes 
and  tools  used,  with  the  necessary  design, 
that  its  students  arc  adequately  prepared 
in  our  classes  to  teach  in  reconstruction 
hospitals  in  much  less  time  than  is  usual. 

The  Academy  was  the  first  art  school  to 
recognise  and  leach  commercial  art,  a 
had  which  most  art  schools  now  follow. 
It  is  again  taking  the  initiative  in  giving 
training  in  a  new,  higher,  and  more  vital 
form  of  commercial  art:  creative  advertis- 
ing an.  This  is  positively  the  broadest 
and  most  lucrative  field  open  to  the  artist. 
Several  of  the  country's  highest  salaried 
creative  advertising  artists  have  already 
been  trained  in  this  course. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  course  is 
the  poster  designing  course.  The  official 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
power  of  the  poster  has  immensely  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  poster  artists,  and 
the  ability  to  do  forceful  creative  posters 
is  now  an  assurance  of  fame  and  pros|icrity. 

In  all  the  recent  large  exhibitions 
poster-  !>v  the  students  of  1  In-  Academy 
were  shown  and  more  prizes  were  awarded 
to  them  than  arc  usually  awarded  to 
undergraduates. 

Other  timely  branches  in  which  the 
Academy  specialises  are  fashion  illustra- 
tion and,  quite  different  but  just  as  prac- 
tical, costume  design. 

Academy  graduates,  and  even  under- 
graduates, of  these  departments  are  hold- 
ing high-salaried  positions. 

A  new  booklet,  "Pictorial  Patriotism," 
has  been  prepared  which  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  war  upon  the  Academy 
activities.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request  to  the  Registrar,  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  81  East  Madison  Street, 
Chicago. 


PRACTICAL  AND  DECORATIVE  EXAMPLES 
OF  BASKETRY  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
-ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


St.  LOOM  School  of  Fine  Arts 
In  answer  to  the  demand  so  universally 
made,  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
has  established  courses  to  aid  in  the 
reconstruction  work  which  is  to  give 
disabled  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  new  place  for  themselves  in  the  world** 
work.    Three  courses  have  been  arranged 


with  this  end  in  view:  a  short  course  of 
six  weeks,  an  intermediate  course  of 
eighteen  weeks  and  a  long  course  of  thirty- 
six  weeks.  These  are  meant  to  train 
teachers,  who  will  enter  the  special  classes 
for  which  they  have  time  or  inclination. 
No  certificates  will,  however,  be  granted 
except  upon  the  completion  of  the  regular 
three-year  course.  The  work  to  be  done 
will  be  in  hand-loom  weaving,  metal, 
woodcarving,  block-printing,  basketry, 
leather  work,  bookbinding,  pottery,  model- 
ling and  casting.  Those  who  choose  the 
longer  term  of  instruction  will  be  en- 
couraged to  take  up  commercial  design. 

The  regular  school  work  will  conlit  tie 
as  usual  ami  the  students  will  be  cn- 


A  tiROl'P  OF  POTTERY  BY  PUPILS  OF 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS 
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"  Holler  'nuff !" 

They  hadrt'l  a  thing  in  the  world  against 
each  other — unless  it  was  that  Torn  Sawyer 
thought  the  other  boy  altogether  too  well 
dressed.  They  had  never  even  seen  each 
other  until  a  few  minutes  before — and  here 
they  were  tied  in  a  knot. 

Do  you  remember  the 
time  when  the  mere  sight  of 
anot  her  boy  made  you  mad 
— and  what  mighty  good 
Iricnds  you  might  be  with 
that  lioyafewminutcslater? 

It  is  the  undying  spirit  of 
youth  —  of  boyhood  —  the 
precious,  subtle  something 
that  has  passed  away  with 
the  years  and  that  comes 
back  to  you  with  a  laugh — a 
choke  iii  the  throat — every 
lime  you  open  a  |>age  of 

MARK  TWAIN 

No  wonder  we  love  this 
greatest  of  all  Americans — 
his  soul  is  that  of  all  Amer- 
ica —  young  —  gallant  and 
unafraid. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 

Rising  costs  make  it  int- 
|h  issible  ton  ml  inui  i  he  -vil< 
of  Mark  Twain  at  the  low- 
price.  New  editions  will 
have  to  cost  very  much 
more  than  this  Author's 
National  Edition. 

Now  the  price  must  go 
up.  You  must  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  now.  If  you 
want  a  set  at  the  popular 
price,  do  not  delay.  This 
edition  will  soon  he  with- 
drawn, and  then  you  will 
pay  considerably  more  for 
your  Mark  Twain. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is 
in  sight.  There  will  never 
again  be  a  set  of  Mark 
Twain  at  the  present  low 
price.  Now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity tosave  money.  Now 
—  not  to-morrow  —  is  the 
time  to  send  the  coupon  to 
get  vour  Mark  Twain. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  IB17  NEW  YORK 


HARPER  1  BROTHERS.  U  Fr»Ua  Saure.  Ni»  Tark 

Send  me.  all  rliurgea  prepaid,  a  net  of  Mark 
Twain  -  Woilu.  in  2.1  volume*,  illuntraled.  bound 
la  liandamie  green  <!uth.  »tainped  in  gold,  wit h 
(ntniiiiil  edge*.    I|  got  mtinfartory  I  will  return 

them  .«t  yew expe.na*.  OtaerwUe  I  will  send  you  <i 
wit  Inn  .Iday".  ami  f2  a  month  (ur  14  montti-.  l  ot 
.  ,i«h,  .!..!■!.  r  s  |ier  tent,  from  remittance. 

U«  *,..|l*<>  |i 


couraged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  stutly 
of  design  no  matter  which  course  they  have 
elected  to  take  up  as  their  regular  work. 
All  students  must  devote  their  morning 
hours  to  the  study  of  drawing,  whether 
from  the  cast  or  from  life,  the  afternoon 
hours  being  devoted  to  the  work  in  which 
they  elect  to  specialise.  Individual  criti- 
cism makes  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
Advance  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
their  ability. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  already  men- 
tioned the  school  is  giving  instruction  in 
design,  interior  decoration,  illustration, 
posters,  life  drawing  from  the  cast,  nude 
and  draped  figure,  china  decoration, 
ornamental  modelling,  modelling  from  life 
and  from  cast,  still  life,  portrait  and  figure 
painting,  anatomy,  perspective,  com|x>si- 
tion  and  etching. 

School  of  Design  and  Liberal  Arts 

The  School  of  Design  and  Liberal  Arts, 
organised  October,  11)1",  has  taken  new- 
studios  at  212  Central  Park  South,  New 
York,  and  will  open  October  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  a 
sound  technical  foundation  in  the  arts;  to 
develop  intellectual  breadth  through  the 
study  of  modem  history,  modern  literature 
and  science,  and  to  promote  American 
citizenship  hy  training  artists  who  will 
work  out  the  new  and  rapidly  broadening 
American  ideals  in  their  art. 

The  study  of  museum  collection*  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  arts,  history  and 
literature  courses. 

The  history  course  liegins  with  the  rise 
of  the  great  European  nations,  their  inter- 
relation, development  and  their  influence 
upon  our  life  to-day. 

The  study  of  modern  literature  brings 
the  student  in  close  touch  with  con- 
temporary'thought  and  with  the  ideals  and 
experiences  of  life  to-day. 

I>esign,  life  drawing  and  composition 
are  required  of  all  first-year  students,  and 
are  continued  also  in  the  second  year, 
leading  directly  to  professional  and  prac  - 
tical ends:  commercial  illustration,  cos- 
tume design,  |x*rtraiture.  mural  painting  or 
special  crafts.  Students  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  artists  and  designers 
as  apprentices  assisting  in  the  production 
of  professional  work.  Lectures  by  artists 
and  experts  in  the  arts  and  trades  liring 


fresh  viewpoints  anil  practical  suggest  i< ui ~. 

Afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  classes 
will  tie  organised  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  crafts:  hand-loom  weaving,  dye- 
ing, batik,  bookbinding,  etching,  modelling, 
pottery,  plaster  relief,  for  which  students 
may  register  at  special  tuition  rates. 
These  classes  are  designed  for  young 
people  of  talent  and  for  teachers.  They 
are  especially  int  em  led  for  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  industrial  occujiations 
and  for  art  war-reconstruction  work. 

A  limited  number  of  partial  and  free 
scholarships  are  offered  to  students  who 
show  exceptional  talent  and  ability. 

The  faculty  includes:  Irene  Weir, 
B.F.A.  (Yalcj,  director  and  instructor  in 
design,  life  and  composition;  George  K. 
Barse.  N.A.,  Elliott  Dangerfield.  N.A.. 
and  F.  Luis  Mora.  N.A.,  painter  critics; 
Wood  Gay  lor,  modern  composition  critic; 
William  E.  Bohn,  Ph.D..  and  Ada  Rainey, 
literature;  R.  C.  Willard,  M.A..  history: 
Genevieve  Joy,  costume  design;  Ruth 
Eddy.  B.S.,  Gertrude  D.  Ross.  Ann  Gold- 
thwaite,  Arthur  E.  Baggs,  M.C..  Dorothea 
W.  O'Hara  and  Mcdora  Adams  Amsden. 
arts  and  crafts. 


PORTRAIT  SKETCH  BY  A  PI  Pll.  HE  THE 
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WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 
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Causes  of  Fine  Arts 

SyRACTSE  I'NIVERSITY 

The  painting  department  of  Syracuse 
I'niversity  will  reopen  its  studios  October 
1st  this  year  instead  of  the  middle  of 
September,  in  order  to  allow  all  I'niversity 
student  *  engaged  in  war  work  on  farms  to 
finish  their  summer  service  without  losing 
any  instruction.  A  slight  modification  in 
the  mid-year  vacation  will  permit  of  the 
en  l  i re  yea r's  work  bei ng  complet  ed  as  usual . 

The  painting  department  offers  thor- 
ough training  in  drawing,  painting,  illustra- 
lion  and  design.  In  connection  with  the 
four  years'  course  in  drawing  and  painting 
certain  allied  subjects  are  prescribed: 
English,  French,  general  history  and  art 
history — and  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  course  the  I'niversity  con- 
fers the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 


ILLUSTRATION  IN  CHARCOAL  AND  CHALK 
BV  A  STIUENT  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  SYRACISK  VNIVF.RSITV 


It  is  constantly  urged  upon  all  art 
students  that  it  is  the  mental  development 
«>f  the  artist,  not  the  technical  dexterity — 
important  as  that  is  in  its  proper  place — 
which  determines  the  limit  of  his  achicve- 
mcnt, 

Flu1  character  of  Hie  work  is  prugrcssi\ <• 
and  modern,  with  insistence  upon  sound 
constructive  drawing  With  this  funda- 
mental principle  the  greatest  freedom  is 
allowed  the  student  in  his  individual 
interpretation  of  the  subject,  that  he  may 
develop  his  own  personal  expression. 

Every  phase  of  composition — illustra- 
tion, decoration,  mural  painting,  posters 
and  advertisements  receives  constant 
attention.  Composition  may  be  said  to 
l>c  the  watchword  of  the  school,  for  it  is 
this  work  more  than  any  other  which 
develops  the  individuality  and  awakens  the 
originality  of  the  student. 

The  painting  department  is  keenly 
alive  t»  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the 
war  upon  industrial  art  in  forcing  America 
to  depend  solely  upon  her  own  designs 
in  all  branches  of  manufacture. 

The  design  course  prepares  students  for 
practical  work  in  textiles,  wall  coverings, 
nigs.  Iwok  ami  magazine  covers,  etc..  and 
also  includes  the  application  of  design  to 
-iich  crafts  as  leather,  carving  anil  tooling, 
IxHtkbinding.  jewellery.  |>ottery.  stencilling 
and  wood-block  printing. 

All  regular  classes  in  the  school  arc 
open  to  special  students. 


UNUSUAL  WAR  BOOKS 

The  New  American  Spirit 

OUT  TO  WIN 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA  IN  FRANCE 
By  LIEUTENANT  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  "Carry  on;  falters  in  Wartime,"  etc. 

Cloth,  12mo.    $125  net. 

"A  tale  of  such  achievement,  courage,  fine  spirit,  and  indomitable  purpose  as 
will  surely  swell  the  hearts  and  fire  the  wills  of  all  Americans  at  home  to  even  nmre 
determined  effort  than  they  have  yet  made.  The  material  achievements  which 
Lieut.  Dawson  describes  will  make  most  American  readers  open  their  eyes  in 
wonder." — Setv  York  Times. 

"  'Out  to  Win '  is  a  great  book,  projected  in  a  vision  that  is  as  clear  and  practical 
as  it  is  enheartening  and  inspiring.  'Carry  On  '  and  'The  Glory  of  the  Trenches' 
gave  ("oningsby  Dawson  the  voice  of  authority  in  the  meanings  of  the  war.  This 
gives  him  equal  authority  in  the  wider  field  that  it  occupies.    Read  it." 

—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


"A  Proie  Epic  of  Haroiim" 

THE  GLORY 

of  the  TRENCHES 

By  Lt.  CONINGSBY  DAWSON, 
author  of  "Carry  On."  etc. 
Frontispiece.    Cloth.    5 1 .00  nW. 

"From  beginning  to  end  a  happy 
book.  It  is  happy,  not  because  the 
author  has  escaped  suffering  or  even 
hornir.  but  because  he  has  grasped 
something  beyond  those  things." 

—  NtW   York  Times. 


How  Haig  Fight* 

and  Feedt  Hi*  Armies 

THE  BUSINESS 
OF  WAR 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON,  author 
of  "The  Rebirth  of  Russia. rhe 
War  After  the  War,"  etc.  16 
illustrations.    Cloth,  51.50  net. 

"The  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the 
field  of  war  literature.  It  presents  a 
huge  area  of  intricate  and  humanly 
fascinating  energies  coordinated  in  an 
effort  for  a  mighty  end.  and  it  covers 
the  whole  territory  with  an  economy 
of  text  little  short  of  fieing  marvelous." 

— Philadelphia  Record. 


An  American  Buy's 
War  Impretiion* 

THE  WHITE  ROAD 
OF  MYSTERY 

The  Mote-book  of  an  American  Ambtt- 
lander.  By  PHILIP  DANA 
ORCCTT.  7  illustrations.  Cloth. 
Si. 25  net. 

"A  volume  of  war  impressions  so 
vivid,  so  well  told,  and  of  such  a 
spiritual  maturity  that  it  already  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  best  books 
of  the  war,  with  every  indication  that 
because  of  its  sincerity,  its  truthfulness, 
and  its  depth  of  patriotic  sentiment,  it 
will  live  long  after  many  mere  tales  of 
experiences  are  forgotten." 

— Boston  Herald. 


"A  Book  of  Comfort 
and  Good  Cheer" 

THE  FATHER 
OF  A  SOLDIER 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "  Rol>ert 
Shenstone,"  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth.    Si. 00  net. 

"  This  book  comes  from  I  he  hrart  and 
goes  to  it.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  father 
who  has  reached  a  great  height  to  make 
others  realize  that  no  lesser  height  is 
possible."    Xcic  York  Evening  Post. 
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Two  Remarkable  War  Novels 

"LOCKE  AT  HIS  WONDERFUL  BEST" 

THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

A  ROMANCE  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE 
GREAT  WAR 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "The  Red  Planet,"  "The  Wonderful  Year,"  etc. 
I  Lars*  Edition.    Cloth.    12mo.    $1.50  n«t 


The  rough  road  over  which  '"Doggie"  Trevor  traveled  between  the 
time  when  his  ambition  was  to  write  a  history  of  wall-papers  and  his 
living  room  was  done  in  peacock-blue  and  ivory  and  the  time  when  he 
made  good  "somewhere  in  France"  is  the  inspiring  theme  of  Locke's 
new  novel. 

"Beyond  question,  'The  Rough  Road'  stands  out  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  romances  that  have  been  inspired  by  the  great  war,  and  greater 
in  more  respects  and  from  more  points  of  view  than  almost  any  other 
that  has  come  within  our  ken." — Sew  York  Tribune. 


"The  greatett  novel  thie  war  hae  produced  and  a  wonderful 
weapon  to  fight  the  Germane.    Pleaee  tee  that  every 
one  read*  it  in  all  parte  of  the  world — 

IT  WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIES  VICTORY!" 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  publisher) 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

The  Story  of  a  Boy's  Soul  Seared 
by  the  Brutal  Hand  of  Pruasianism 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYLIE 

Author  of  "The  Shining  Heights,"  etc.    i2tno.    Cloth,  $t.5o  net 

The  making  of  a  German  soldier  has  never  been  so  affectingly  told 
as  in  this  latest  book  by  Miss  Wylie.  That  she  knows  the  German 
character  through  and  through  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  reads  this  touching  story  and  follows  Helmut's 
career  from  the  early  days  when  his  mother,  his  dog  and  a  wooden  doll 
formed  his  small  world,  and  were  wrenched  from  him  through  Prussian 
discipline,  to  the  terrible  night  when,  a  hardened,  callous,  brutalized 
German  soldier,  he  was  ordered  to  a  peasant's  hut  to  debase  the  solitary 
girl  who  lived  there,  and  recognized  in  her  the  beloved  playmate  of  his 
childhood.  Then  comes  Helmut's  soul-awakening.  The  soul  the  iron 
hand  of  Prussian  ism  had  well-nigh  crushed  to  death  is  saved  by  a  woman's 
love.  To  his  old  parents,  Helmut's  end  means  ruin  and  disgrace;  to  the 
girl  who  loved  him  it  means  a  spiritual  victory  and  the  dawn  of  hope 
and  peace. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


September  Novels 


THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "  Rolnrt 
Shenstone,"  "The  Father  of  a 
Soldier,"  etc.    Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  of  the  attitude  of  America  and 
her  growing  sense  of  the  challenge, 
culminating  in  the  emotions  roused  by 
the  sinking  of  the  ' 


DRUMS  AFAR 

By  J.  MURRAY  GIBBON,  author  of 
"  Hearts  and  Faces."  Cloth,  Si  .50 
net. 

"An  international  romance — with 
a  war  tinge."  perhaps  best  describe 
Mr.  Gibl>on's  new  novel.  It  deals  with 
the  love  affair*  of  an  Oxford  man  an  I 
a  Chicago  girl  in  Germany,  England, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  then 
Kngland  again,  Liter,  under  the  stre-.s 
of  war. 


THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  II.  DK  YE  RE  STAC  POOLE, 
author  of  "The  Man  Who  Lost 
Himself,"  "The  Gold  Trail."  etc. 
Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 

A  charming  romance,  the  seem  s  laid 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  which  the  past 
lives  again  through  the  present. 


BENTON  OF  THE 
ROYAL  MOUNTED 

By  SERGEANT  RALPH  S.  KEN- 
DALL of  the  R.  N.  M.  P.  Cloth. 
St. 50  net. 

A  true  talc  of  thrilling  adventure 
embodying  the  author's  (tersonal  ex- 
periences as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

A  talc  that  will  stir  the  blood  of 
young  and  old  alike. 


THE  PATHETIC  SNOBS 

By  DOLE  WYLLARDE,  author  of 
"The  Story  of  Eden,"  etc.  Cloth. 
Si. jo  net. 

A  very  human  story,  peopled  with 
characters  endowed  with  that  artislic 
((ualily  of  movement  and  pronounced 
power  always  sustained  by  this  author. 
Though  it  makes  no  pretense  to  \w  a 
war  story,  it  brings  out  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  amongst  women,  both  as 
regards  character  and  vocation,  during 
the  present  war. 
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Thk  term  park  has  changed  greatly 
in  its  designation.  Formerly  it  was  an 
area  of  choice  ground  well  storked  with 
animals.  It  served  as  a  hunting  ground 
for  the  privileged  few,  when  gay  parties 
assembled  and  spent  some  hours  resting 
before  or  after  the  chase.  To-day,  the 
p.irk  as  it  is  known  to  most  urban  dwellers 
is  an  open  oasis  in  crowded  tenement* 
house  districts:  a  great  playground  for  the 
teeming  millions  of  a  metropolis.  With 
its  plat  es  of  congregation  and  rest,  with  its 
sylvan  spots,  drives,  botanical  ami  zoo- 
logical gardens,  the  city  park  touches  the 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  our  dw filers. 

Our  precious  Central  Park  shows  an- 
other example  of  what  may  lie  accom- 
plished by  citizens  with  vision  who  are 
fired  with  desire  for  civic  betterment. 

From  the  year  1K30  on,  the  population  of 
New  York  increased  rapidly.  Yet,  it  was 
not  until  1*4*  that  a  genuine  ap|ieal  was 
made  by  •  single  citizen  in  behalf  of  parks. 
In  that  year,  A.  J.  Downing,  in  The  Ilorli- 
tutlitnst,  pointed  out  our  need  for  a  public 
playground.  Nor  did  his  ac  tivities  cease 
then.  He  visited  large  English  cities  to 
study  the  situation  there;  and,  upon  his 
return,  became  more  than  ever  the  ardent 
champion  of  an  Open-aif  centre. 
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The  Mayor,  the  people  and  the  press 
followed  his  leadership  with  urgent  de- 
mands for  such  an  area.  In  1N5.V  the 
Legislature  gave  the  city  authorisation  to 
acquire  the  ncccs-siry  land.  A  board  of 
seven  was  appointed,  headed  by  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Later,  a  larger  board  was 
created  ami  comiietitivc  plans  called  for. 
From  the  thirty-three  plans  submitted, 
the  one  designed  by  Frederick  Ijtw  Olm- 
sted and  Calvert  Yaux  was  accepted.  The 
engineering  problems  were  solved  by 
Lieutenant  (later  General)  Yieles. 

In  1K5K.  Central  Park,  a  vast  tract  of 
acres,  was  completed  and  given  over 
to  the  people.  Smaller  parks  have  s::w v  • 
been  added,  so  that  there  is  now,  in  Man- 
hattan, one  arre  of  open  space  to  about 
every  two  thousand  of  population. 

Prospect  Park  occupies  52b  acres  of 
rolling  highlands.  It  was  authorised  by 
the  Legislature  in  iKftn,  The  landscape 
architect  and  engineer  mentioned  above 
also  planned  anil  completed  this  project. 
Hi-causc  of  «ar  conditions  at  the  time,  it 
w.i^  not  o|>ened  for  public  use  until  1 87 1 . 

The  ihape of  tbisarea  wu determined  by 

land  values  at  the  time.  It  was  possible 
t<>  obtain  ground  at  a  low  rate  along  the 
Ftatbuafa  mction.  For  that  reason,  the 
southern  end  of  the  park  spreads  out  while 
the  northern  one  is  elongated. 
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That  continued  efforts  would  be  made, 
under  various  pretexts,  to  convert  portions 
of  our  parks  for  other  purposes  was 
prophesied  at  the  time  of  their  planning. 
In  1866,  in  a  preliminary  report  on 
Prospect  Park,  the  architects  stated: 
"There  will  always  be  a  temptation  to 
make  use  of  the  ground  of  a  park  for  other 
public  purpose*  lhan  those  to  which  it  was 
primarily  devoted:  and  if  this  is  not 
guarded  against  at  the  outset  there  is 
danger  that,  after  a  time,  the  purpose  for 
which  a  |>ark  is  especially  designed  will  be 
subordinated  and  all  that  has  been  done 
to  meet  them  sacrificed  to  purposes  which 
with  proper  forethought  and  economy 
would  be  equally  met  on  other  sites." 

The  abandoned  plan  to  dig  trenches  in 
Central  Park  is  only  one  of  many  attempts 
in  the  direction  predicated  by  its  archi- 
tects. A  notorious  example  occurred  in 
189.2,  when  a  so-called  race-track  law  was 
passed  at  Albany.  It  authorised  the 
establishment  of  a  speedway  driveway  on 
the  grounds.  The  interests  responsible 
for  the  bill  worked  so  quickly  and  quietly 
that  they  little  anticipated  the  terrific 
opposition  which  broke  out  from  all  direr- 
lions  as  soon  as  the  law  was  made  public. 
It  took  only  twenty-eight  days  after  its 
introduction  for  the  bill  to  he  repealed. 

The  sporting  element  again  went  to  the 
Legislature  and  put  through  a  five-million- 
dollar  appropriation  for  what  later  became 
the  Harlem  Speedway.  The  tract  was 
built.  For  a  generation  its  use  has  been 
more  or  less  restricted  to  racing  sulkies. 
It  now  appears  that  this  area  also  is  to  be 
given  over  to  people  who  like  a  quiet  walk 
along  grassy  spots  and  to  rest  on  a  l>onrh 
near  some  flower  garden.  The  Dowling 
measure,  lately  [>assed  by  the  New  York 
Senate,  gives  the  Park  Commission  power 
to  turn  the  Speedway  into  a  public  park. 

Of  late  years,  park  possibilities  within 
the  congested  street  districts  have  prac- 
tically reached  their  limit.  Hence  the 
necessity  arose  to  go  beyond  the  crowded 
disirirts  for  recreation  areas.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  in  The  Bronx  section. 
In  1007  the  Parkway  Reservation  was 
created,  and  a  Bronx  Parkway  Commis- 
sion appointed.  Now  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  beautiful  country  in  Westchester 
and  Putnam  counties,  owned  by  New 
York,  are  connected  w-ith  the  city  by  the 
Bronx  River  valley,  acquired  by  law.  This 
is  a  stretch  of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  <>f 
river  and  |>ark  lands.  Through  wise 
direction  and  thoughtful  planning,  the 
Commission  has  cleared  the  river  of  sewer- 
age, provided  a  driveway  for  cars,  cleared 
the  region  of  billboard-,  and  established 
wooded  areas,  play  fields  and  facilities  for 
water  -port-.  The  above  is  reprinted 
from  the  latest  Mullet tn  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Smiety,  Sese  York. 

(     1  i-Ti-.m  n.  k  v  Com  mi  tion 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  posters 
entered  in  the  <  Mer>  Tempera  Competition 
of  i<)iK.  conducted  by  A.  Sirtorius  \ 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  will  be  held 
.n  their  building,  57  Murray  Street,  from 
(>ctol>er  7th  to  jist,  inclusive.  About 
three  hundred  pictures  will  be  shown,  in- 
cluding the  prize-winners.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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NEW  YORK— Continued 


Professional,  Cultural,  Industrial  and  War  Courses 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

FRANK  Al  V All  PARSONS.  Pr.ild.nt                                     Begins  SEPTEMBER  l»«h 

Regular  courses  Interior 
Decoration,  Poster.  Stage. 
C  ostume  and  Textile  De- 
lign.  Illustration.  Painting 
and  other  industrial  arts. 

Special  courses  in 
Therapy,  Crafts  and 
Industrial   Arts  for 
teachers  and  return- 
ed disabled  soldiers. 

t  S 

SUSAN  F.  B1SSELL,  Socrotary 

2239  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

MASSACHUSETTS 


CIIOOL  NOTES 
1      Hannks  School  w  Art 


The  Hansen  School  of  Art.  New  York 
City,  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Hans  Peter  Hansen  and  assistants.  It 
embraces    the    following    studies:  Life 


PORTRAIT  SKF.TCIl  BY  A  PUPIL. 
HANSEN  SCHOOL  OF  FISF.  ARTS 


drawing  anil  painting,  antique  drawing, 
portrait,  illustration,  and  composition. 
Outside  of  the  regular  day  and  evening 
classes  there  is  a  class  on  Sunday  morning. 
In  exhibitions  of  work  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  the  pupils  of  this  school  have  shown 
unusual  skill,  and  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  by  competent  art 
critics.  In  fact,  most  of  the  work  com- 
pared favorably  with  some  of  the  recent 
larger  regular  exhibitions.  It  might  lie 
well  to  note  that  Mr.  Hansen  has  put  his 
artistic  talent  to  practical  use;  that  is.  his 
work  in  the  mural  line  is  well  known  and 
shows  the  man  as  a  thorough  draughtsman 


LIFE  DRAWING  IX  CHARCOAL  BY  A 
STUDENT  IN  THE  It  ANSIS  SCHOOL 


New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women 

1(0-162  LEXINOTON  AVE.    In corpora I so  1892 

Department  of  Interior  Decoration 
under  H.  L.  Parkhurst.  Textile  and 
Wall  Paper  Design,  Antique,  Life  and 
Costume  Classes.  Fashion  Illustra- 
tion. Historic  Ornament.  Poster 
Design  and  Advanced  Cnmmcn-ial 
Art. 

OCTOBER  1  to  MAY  IS 


The  Hansen  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

FOR  PRIVATE  STUDENTS 
9  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 
Open  day,  evening  and  Sunday 

Catalog  on  raquatt 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Octobor  to  June 

DESIGN  .  COSTUME  .  ILLUSTRATION  .  LIFE 
MODERN  HISTORY.  MODERN  LITERATURE 
Faculty  of  Twelve 
SPECIAL  CRAFT  CLASSES 

A<Un»  IRENE  WEIR,  ft.  F.  A..  Da-*clsr.  Can  al 
ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA.  II  EAST  47th 
STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOSTON,  MASS.     43d  year  twain •  Sept.  JOrh 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Pointing — Philip  L.  Hale, 
F.  A.  Botlcy.  W.  James,  L>  I'-  Thompson.  R. 
McLellan;  Modtting —  Charles  Grafiy.  Dtsig* — 
Huger  Elliott,  H  H.  Clark.  Scholarships  and 
Trattliug  Scholarships.  For  circular,  address 

ALICE  P.  BROOKS.  Manafter 


MAINE 

THURNSCOE  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  ART 

Before  deciding  where  you  will  study  next 
summer  write  for  circular. 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
ThurnKof  Oarunquit,  Main* 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  uad*r  traiaod  tptcia  luti 
ia  all  braacka*  of  Fisve  and  lad  us  trial  AH 

Special  provision  for  classes  In  Illustration.  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery. 
Metal  Work.  Industrial  Design.  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER.  Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 

Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Oprn-air  instruction.  High,  rolling  land.  Beau- 
tiful and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts,  croquet 
grounds.  Rales  i  including  all  tuition).  $  I  O.IK  P  per 
week  and  upwards.  No  student  will  be  accepted 
fur  a  slay  of  leas  than  two  weeks.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Reference  required  from  applicants. 

R.tld.nt  Man.g.r,  D.  ROY  MILLER 
Choatar  Springs  Chester  County,  Pa. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


L'ndrr  the  41- 

rectloa  of 

C.  HOW  ABO 
WlLtn  and 
Mlis  Katme- 
B.  CMUt. 
Design  avnd  Re' 
March,  Ln  tr 
rlor  n*>cor»tlng,ILinatrtttina,  Sliver Smt1  Mug.J-w  <•!- 
if.  Modelling,  etc.  Mr.  Eoa>>i(r>  Tavxnitix  will  bitsj 
occuIoimI  crlttdsmi.  Housing  of  vtudwois  under 
Lb*  Director's  person*!  c*r«.  Circulars.  A44t%m 
Mm  ZAfnurS  ».  OSXLD,  IMreeter. 
IBS  IsUiMilssieetU  At. 


SCHOOL- OF 
.  FINE-ARTS 
ICRAFTS-AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY— Pata/iai  — Sergeant  Kendall.  Drawing— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  H.  Langzettel, 
T.  Diedrkksen.  Jr. 

Sculpture— Let  O.  Lawrle.  A  r, kite dure — Kvercti  V.  Meek*.  Franklin  J.  Walla.  A.  Kingaley  Porter. 

CompoMion.  Perspective — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — Raynham  Towiubend.  M.D. 
DEGREE — Thedegreeof  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  i  B.F.A.i  is  awarded  foradvanced  workof  ditUnctlon. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  ttudy  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  English  Schotarahip  for 
study  of  art  and  trarel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarship*  are 
awarded  annually.  Illuetratsd  Catalogue :  Addraa  G.  H.  LANG7.ETTEL,  Secretary 


MISSOURI 


CALIFORNIA 
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Washington  University 

ST.LOUISSCHOOL 
«f  FINE  ARTS 

4Sth  year.    Fall  trim  opened 

September  23.  1918 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing.  Ceramic. 
Decoration.  Pottery.  Painting, 
Applied  Arts.  Composition 
Modeling.  Bookbinding, 
Crafts.  Illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Director 
Sklnksr  Read  and  Llndell  Boulevard 
St  Louis.  Mo. 


I"        i  ■ "  '  i'"-"  i  V'H! 

UI...U...I..  -  U 

The  Proper 
Private  School 

tot  your  children  i*  perhapa  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  best  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 

Educational  Directory 

of 

Harper's  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper's  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion— the  widest,  the  beat,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


WfaAf  rem  not  tike  to  hole  your  ovu 
tkiU  go  to  xckoo/  rvttk  cktld'te*  vk*>*e 
parents    reirj  ilorper't 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 
LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Claises  in  Painting.  Clay  Modelling.  Applied 
Arts. 

Lecture  courses  on  Art  Appreciation.  Art 
History  and  Interior  Decoration. 

W.  L  JUDSON,  Daaa,  ZM  S.  At*.  M.  Us  AaiaUa.  Csl. 


ThZToTARTand  DESIGN 

Wost  Lake  Park  Est.  and  Inc.  1887 

ELEMENTARY  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES 
Far  Prais-rttas  if  pi)  Sscrstari     LEG.  MACLEOD.  Dir. 


.son; 

M.1J  toaawni 


" 

i.a.l  t  
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FALL  TERM  OPENED  AUGUST  3,  1918 


OTIS  ART  INSTITUTE 

of  the  LOS  ANGELES  MUSEUM 
of  HISTORY,  SCIENCE  and  ART 

2401  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Opened  September  30,  1918 

Write  immediately  for  prospectus  to 
C.  P.  Townsley.  Managing  Director 


and  good  rolourist,  ami  there  is  no  doubt 
(hat  through  his  excellent  method  of 
teaching  (Mr.  Hansen  has  for  years  been 
an  instructor  in  the  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York)  and  his  practical  experience 
he  will  instill  into  his  pupils,  not  only  into 
those  who  are  seeking  art  alone  for  art's 
sake,  but  also  into  those  who  wish  in  an 
artistic  way  to  carry  on  the  various  profes- 
sions allied  to  the  fine  arts,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  both.  The  system  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  the  Hansen  School 
insures  correct  drawing,  thorough  training 
in  painting  and  composition,  and  rapid 
progress  to  enthusiastic  pupils. 

College  of  Fixe  Arts,  University  of 
Soithern  California 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  U.  S.  C. 
aims  to  give  the  same  kind  of  culture 
to  the  student  in  art  as  is  given  in  colleges 
of  law  and  medicine,  that  is,  to  teach 


IN  IK  I  K  VI  I   IN  WATI  k  CtiLol  K  B\   A  PI  FIX 
IN  THE  COLL  BOB  "»   MM  AKIS, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


every  subject  pertaining  to  art  which 
may  add  to  the  knowledge  and  efficiency 
of  the  artist  or  teacher.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  how  to  draw  and  paint,  though 
these  thing*  are  essential.  Anatomy,  the 
laws  of  light  ami  colour  and  perspective, 
the  chemistry  of  pigments,  the  elements 
of  practical  geometry,  the  history  of  art 
and  anists.  these  and  many  other  kindred 
subjects  belong  it)  the  equipment  of  a 
cultured  artist,  and  the  thorough  grasp 
of  them  as  essential  parts  of  a  full  course 
in  fine  arts  is  the  Utsir  reason  why  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  are  alveays 
in  demand  wherever  they  are  known. 

Courses  in  teaching,  illustrating,  design 
and  Sculpture,  four  years,  lead  to  the 
degree  ot  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Students  for  special  courses  or  short 
terms  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time. 

Beautiful  surroundings,  perfect  climate 

and  agreeable  conditions  of  living  make 
this  an  ideal  place  for  study. 


M 


U5IC  IN  THK  ART  MUSEUM 
BY  THOMAS  WHITNEY 
SI  K E  l  I  E 


OCR  recognition  of  the  value  of 

music  as  a  means  ol  educating  and  uplift- 
ing human  beings  has  been  slow.  We 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  diversion,  or  as  a 
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MINNESOTA 


MIDDLE -WEST  ART 

LIKE  MIDDLE-WEST  BUSINESS 

achieve*  the  topmost  mark 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOUND  MODERN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

208  East  25th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Calo/of  u« 


higher  kinrl  of  pleasure,  rather  than  as  a 
thint;  to  be  used  seriously  for  specific 
purposes.  Music  study  in  conservatories 
or  with  private  teachers  has  had  for  its  chief 
object  technical  proficiency  in  playing  or 
singing.  Although  we  have  s|>ent  millions 
on  concerts  and  opera,  those  millions  have 
been  spent  chiefly  by  and  for  the  rich  or 
the  well-to-do  people  of  our  communities. 
And  while  there  is  a  fine  idealism  in  this 
effort  and  this  exj>enditure  —and  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  this  idealism  more  manifest 
than  here — the  great  mass  of  our  people 
remains  untouched. 

In  other  departments  of  art  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  offer  without  payment  to 
all  and  sundry  the  chance  to  see  great 
paintingsand  sculpture,  and  the  thousands 
who  pour  through  the  doors  of  our  mu- 
seums testify  their  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity.  But  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs represent  the  limit  of  our  progress  in 
the  direction  of  music. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  music  in 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art?  FilM  ol 
all,  we  might  offer  our  people  opportunities 
to  sing  together.  Making  music  yourself 
is  alwuy*  licit er  than  having  someone  else 
nuke  it  for  you.  And,  although  our 
powers  of  making  music  arc  necessarily 
limited,  we  can  all  sing,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  fine,  simple  music  for  us  to  begin  with. 
The  first  state  of  '"being  musical"  is  to 
sing.  On  the  days  when  the  Museum  is 
free  we  might  set  apart  a  time  when  there 
would  be  chorus  singing  in  the  lecture  hall: 
everybody  who  eared  to  come  would  lie 
welcome.  We  should  have  to  begin  with 
unison  songs — our  own  first,  both  tradi- 
tional and  patriotic;  we  could  learn  some 
of  the  great  songs  of  France,  England  and 
our  other  allies.  After  a  time  a  chorus 
might  be  formed  that  would  l»c  capable 
of  singing  in  parts.  If  an  organ  were 
installed  in  the  Museum  this  singing  could 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  court  with 
a  larger  body  of  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  community  singing 
such  as  this.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  people 
who.  perhaps,  do  not  know  each  other, 
and  who  may  he  of  different  races,  and  of 
different  conditions  of  life,  to  come  to- 
gether and  join  in  creating  by  their  own 
powers  something  beautiful,  for  it  not 
only  brings  them  into  sympathy  with  each 
other,  but  it  affords  them  a  real  contact 
with  music  itself.  Too  many  of  our 
musical  experiences  are  purely  passive. 

On  days  when  there  are  large  groups  of 
children  in  the  Museum  there  might  be 
singing  for  them.  Beautiful  folk-tunes, 
patriotic  anil  familiar  airs  might  be  taught 
to  choruses  of  children.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  children  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five  are,  with  few  exceptions,  musical; 

it  is  obvious  that  the  average  American 
adult  is  only  casually  so — if  at  all.  Be- 
tween childhood  and  maturity  the  instinct 
for  music  goes  to  waste.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  that  during  those  years  young 


ILLINOIS 


ART  THAT  PAYS 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

ART  SCHOOL 

Our  School  prepares  young  women  ami  men  for  all  the  AR  T  VOCATIONS.  Courses 
in  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING,  DESIGNING,  POT- 
TERY  ami  NORMAL  ART,  with  the  joyful  experience  of  OUTDOOR  PAINTING, 
are  features  of  the  SCHOOL.  Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collections, 
Lecture  Courses  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  Our 
graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  positions.  Big  demand  for  women  and  men 
as  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Teachers.    Write  Registrar  for  particulars. 

ART  SCHOOL  Art  Institute  sf  Chicago,  Box  P,  Mkhiftn  Are.  st  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


INDUSTRIAL  ART   THE  NEW  ARTS 


Study  drawing,  cWaijfn,  »ks»l<-hirw 
■nd  color  harmony  at  Uilft  nrfiool  and 
prcfiare  younu-lf  to  bo  a  dmivntr  of 

!>•  i-r.  r»,  u. K  i  rli-.  rtt,  m*      1 1  ' i  j-  t  rri'  i.  n- , 

rixifti  inlsrrwr*.  cu»Uxmc»,  textile*. etc 
Fall  Term  Oaou  Scat  16,  191ft 

The peracnnrl.  instruction,  and  ifve- 
rrnl  enrironmt-nt  of  thin  »rtu*ul  i* 
uneicrlled.  SplctidUi  boarding  imnn- 
mo*J»tM>na,  Our  achou!  In  tnilurvrd 
by  tiuntlrnlt  of  «iiomuifu1  irnwitMUv, 
and  in  |MTwimaUy  i]in>rt*.*tt  by  the 
founuVr,  KmtM  M.  Church.  AtldreM 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  0.     606  So.  Michigan  Av«nu»,  ChicaAo.  Illinois 
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COMMERCIAL  MI 


Our  systematic  methods 
lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
20  yean  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Wa  fuaranlee  to  teach 
yesj  until  you  can  take  s  sal- 
aried position  or  ref  und  your 
money.  We  arc  the  only 
achool  that  guarantee*  Res- 
dent  School  Instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commercial  Illustration.  Lettering  and  Designing.  Modern 
Posters,  Fashions.  Phato- Retouching.  Resident  and  Home 
Study  Courses,  att.  Students  may  enter  now. 
Write  for  further  information.  Commercial  Art  School. 
705-110  So.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Founfled  in  iftny  and  endowed  for 
the  t .  i t  i .  —   «if  giving  a  thorough 
training  in  the   fundamental  re- 
quirements for  real  success  in  any 
career  in  Art.    Among  its  former 
students  are  the  names  of  many 
distinguished    painters,  sculptors, 
decorators,  designers  ami  littiog 
raphrrs.   Adjacent  to  the  Academy 
js  the  Art  Nluseum. 
Frank  Duvsneek      C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Msaktn        H  H.  Wtuel 
J.  R.  Hssauia        Win.  H.  Fry 
ami  onirKN 
SlalYssr  S*f>t.23,l9l8.toMsy28.1919 


Sllg  CATAI.IM*  APUBES1 

J.  H.  CEST.  Director.  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


Stafs  Setting *,  Home  Dec- 
oration, Costume  Design- 
ing. Cartooning,  Advertis- 
ing Art 

—  ALSO  — 
Drawing,  Painting,  Craft* 
and  Illustrating  L"n- 
equaled  System  and 
Organisation. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTX,  Director 
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people  arc  not  kept  in  contact  with  good 
music;  it  is  impossible  to  form  by  means  of 
poor  models  a  taste  and  a  km  for  any  art. 
And  children  prefer  good  songs  to  bad 
when  they  arc  given  a  fair  chance  to 
discriminate. 

To  supplement  this  singing  there  should 
be.  I  think,  lectures  on  music  by  means  of 
which  the  same  poople  who  come  to  sing 
could  be  helped  to  understand  great  com- 
positions. These  lectures  would  Ik-  similar 
in  character  to  those  given  on  painting, 
etching,  etc.  The  arts  are  all  related 
together;  they  obey  the  same  laws;  they 
reflect  the  same  dreams.  The  Museum 
is  specially  suited  for  such  lectures,  since 
a  talk  on  a  Beethoven  symphony  would  In- 
much  illuminated  if  the  lecturer  had  on 
the  platform  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a 
painting  by  means  of  which  he  could  draw 
comparisons  anil  make  analogies.  The 
real  difficulty  that  a  long  piece  of  music- 
presents  to  a  listener  is  that  of  making 
sense  of  it  as  a  whole,  lie  hears  short 
passages  that  he  likes  and  understands, 
but  he  does  not  put  them  together.  Vet 
the  plan  of  a  symphony  is  a  finely  co- 
ordinated thing;  it  is  much  more  highly 
organised  than  the  plan  of  a  novel  can 
ever  Ik-;  it  is  more  like  architecture  than 
like  literature.  A  blackboard  for  the  bare 
skeleton  of  the  form,  a  story  that  the 
audience  knows,  a  painting— all  these  can 
Ik.-  used  to  show  how  music  forms  itself. 
Such  lectures  as  I  describe  would  create 
intelligent  listeners  for  whatever  public 
concerts  were  given  in  the  city.  This 
act  ivity  should  stimulate  musical  apprecia- 
tion and  quicken  the  musical  life  of  Cleve- 
land, and  in  no  sense  would  it  be  a  substi- 
tute for  them. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  con- 
certs might  !«.-  given  in  the  Museum.  The 
best  means  of  giving  a  large  number  of 
people  good  music  would  be  an  organ  upon 
which  music  by  Bach  and  Handel  and 
Cesar  Franck  and  other  great  composers 
could  l>e  played.  The  organist,  it  is 
hoped,  would  be  invisible:  we  should  try 
to  make  the  music,  and  the  music  only, 
the  object.  An  occasional  string-quartet 
concert  might  supplement  the  regular 
recitals.  In  any  event  we  should  try  to 
have  the  same  music  played  several  times 
so  that  our  audiences  might  become 
familiar  with  it.  And  it  would  lie  wise  to 
keep  out  of  the  Museum  the  atmosphere 
of  the  virtuoso. 

These  plans,  if  properly  carried  out, 
would  make  of  the  Museum  a  place  where- 
all  the  people  could  join  together  in  a  com- 
mon activity.  They  would  become  more 
intimately  a  part  of  the  institution.  They 
would  learn  what  music  really  is;  music- 
would  become  a  sociological  factor  in  the 
city;  it  would  educate  the  people,  and  it 
would  help  to  eliminate  racial  and  six  ial 
distinctions. 

What  an  inspiring  thing  it  would  Ik-  to 
sing  with  hundreds  of  others  in  so  noble 
a  place!  How  splendid  the  setting!  Sur- 
rounded by  forms  of  beauty,  the  people 
could  make  new  and  delicate  music- 
forms  go  echoing  through  the  great  halls. 
We  might  make  of  the  art  a  solvent ;  we 
should  get  away  from  the  artificiality  that 
often  surrounds  it;  we  should  learn  to  love 
it  simply  and  naturally. 

The  war  has  brought  a  tremendous 
awakening  to  the  value  of  music.  The 
world  is  aghast  and  civilisation  is  trem- 
bling   in   the  balance.    There   is  little 


The  Princess  and  the  Pea 

SOMEONE  slipped  a  lonesome  little  pea 
under  the  princess'  pile  of  twenty  feather 
mattresses.  And  next  morning— so  the  child- 
h(x>d  fable  says — the  royal  body  was  all  black 
and  blue. 

This  extreme  sensitiveness  is  also  apropos  of 
the  artist  and  his  board. 
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Two  Notable  Art  Books 


The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1918 


Edited  by  CHARLES  HOLME.    Profusely  illuntratwl.  4tc. 
{.'..VI  met.    Cloth,  Jta.UO  met. 


Paper. 


A*  in  the  case  of  previous  issues,  this  thirteenth  annu.il  number 
contain*  articles  <U'»linK  with  the  artistic  IIIIMf rilftiim.  decoration  and 
equipment  of  the  home  as  exemplified  by  the  wurk  of  the  leading 
architect*.  dexiRner*  and  craJtumen  of  the  day.  A  series  of  three 
article*  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Haillie  Scott  discussing 
the  de*igninR.  planning  and  decorating  ol  a  country  cottage,  a  small 
country  house,  and  a  suburban  liouse  will  be  found  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  volume.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  illustration* 
of  exterior  and  interior  domestic  architecture,  interior  dtcotltlaia. 
furniture,  mural  decoration,  metal  work,  pottery,  embroidery,  textile 
fabric*,  intarsia.  painted  fans,  etc 


Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry.  R.A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON.  LlTT.D.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  With  about  I  so  illustrations  in  half-ton/.  .'it.  and  sJus'n* 
erasure,  frdition  limited  to  400  copies  for  England  and  A  merit  a. 
Vtmi  Jlo.  $  20.UU  net. 

This  book  was  in  preparation  in  IBM.  and  held  nver  on  account  of 
the  war.  but.  owl  ni!  lu  the  inleri«t  anni-a'd  in  the  ail:-!  by  Hie  "  Komney 
Case."  it  was  decided  to  publish  it  at  once. 

Hitherto  Ouas  Humplir>-  hat  been  little  known  outside  the  ranks  of 
connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  case  has  drawn  attention  not  only  to  his 
name  but  to  his  considerable  merits  as  an  artist.  Apart  from  his 
importance  as  a  miniaturist  and  painter,  Ozias  Humphry'*  was  a 
peculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  affairs  were  of  the  most  romanlic 
kind.  and  he  knew  practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time,  not  only  in 
the  artistic  but  in  the  si"  1.1!  ami  tti  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  ha*  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the 
matter  ol  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and  lor  it*  material 
and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives 
ol  painters. 
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solace  in  material  things,  lull  iilt-.il>.  arc 
aglow — a*  1  hey  always,  art'  when  material 
thing*  fail  us.  We  art-  turning  naturally 
for  solace  and  ftir  inspiration  to  the  must 
idealistic  thin",  we  know.  "The  meaning 
of  sunn  goes  deep,"  says  Carlyle,  "Musk 
take-  us  10  the  edge  of  tin-  infinite,"  he 
tell*  US.  Let  us  no  longer  keep  it  as  an 
expensive  exotie,  but  make  il  minister  10 
our  real  needs. — Reprinted  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART 
ASSOCIATION 

\  vvki.i  umi  innovation  in  the  <  ha  rat  11  1 
of  awards  distributed  at  art  exhibitions 

hat  been  introduced  by  Director  Laurvik 

of  the  Palate  of  Pine  Arts  in  the  pri/t - 
gi\en  at  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Sail  Francisco  Art  Association.  Insleatl 
of  the  usual  rarl -wheel  medal,  which  most 
artists  are  glad  to  receive  bill  few  are  ever 
willing  to  show.  beisiu*e  ol  their  blatant 
ugliness.  Mr.  Laurvili  had  the  happy  idea 

of  substituting  for  the  conventional  medal 
a  piece  of  bronze,  which  in  itself  is  a  work 
of  art  anil,  therefore,  a  much  more  fitting 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  recipient. 

For  this  puTpOPB  one  of  Arthur  Putnam's 
animal  figures  was  chosen.  The  plaque 
presents  a  small  puma  in  full  relief  re- 
cumbent upon  a  circular  l»ase  of  a  size 
suitable  for  a  paper-weight,  with  the 
it'onltntied  on  pugr  1 4) 
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W'c  are  establishing  the 

First  Shell-Shock  Club  in  America 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

where  every  care,  mental,  spiritual  and  physical,  will  he  given  to  our 
soldier  boys. 

Wc  arc  supplementing  the  important  work  of  this  Club  by  a  series  of 

Articles  on 

Home  Treatment  of  Shell-Shock 

to  be  published  in  the  next  seven  issues,  beginning  with  the  October 
number.    The  first  article  is 

The  Occupation  Cure  for  Shell-Shock 
By  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr 

LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Neurology,  Columbia  University. 

All  of  these  articles  are  by  authorities  and  in  a  way  written 
that  every  mother,  sister,  wife  in  America  may  understand  and 
learn  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  best 
manhood  of  our  country- 

To  establish  more  completely  the  value  of  this  vital  work,  wc 
are  opening  a  TOUCHSTON'K  BUREAU  of  information  on  shell- 
shock  with  office!  in  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  directed 
by  a  staff  of  well  informed  people  to  answer  in  person  or  by  cor- 
respondence any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  shell-shock,  nerve 
trouble  and  wounds  in  general,  resulting  from  the  war. 

In  addition  to  this  shell-shock  work,  THE  TOUCHSTONE 
will  constitute  itself  a  record  lor  general  War  Work  in  America — 
what  the  Government  and  what  the  civilian  arc  doing  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors:  and  all  the  creative  war  work  that  the  country  is  under- 
taking will  be  reviewed  in  detail. 

A  series  of  7  Articles  on  Craft  Work  for  the  Soldiers 
also  begins  in  this  October  Issue 

Every'  issue  is  100  pages  "big,"  with  at  least  32  pages  of  duo- 
tone  illustrations  and  many  interesting  pen  and  ink  sketches. 
Bound  between  beautiful  covers  in  brilliant  colors  on  craft  paper. 

Read  the  list  of  contents  for  OctoWr,  it  is  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  ihc  constructive  editorial  policy  of  litis  sumptuously  beauti- 
ful magazine  embracing  as  it  docs  Constructive  War  Work,  Art, 
Music,  Poetry'.  Fiction,  Homes,  Gardens  and  the  Crafts. 

Then  take  advantage  of  this  special  "War  Work"  offer  of 

7  ISSUES  {JAN%N0MvckD eacpr.l1  ««$2.00 

by  carefully  filling  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mailing  it  TO-DAY. 
Address: 

The  TOUCHSTONE 

 and  American  Art  Student  

MAGAZINE 

Roberta,  Editor 

New  York 


118-120  East  30th  Street 


Attached  please  find  $2.00.  Send  me  the  7  issues  as 
offered  in  The  Art  World  and  Arts  &  Decoration. 

YlIHIf  

Street   

City  

State  

Single  copies  3S  cente.   $4-00  par  year  in  the  U.  S. 
Canada  $4.50  par  year.    Foreign  Countries  $S.OO  par  year. 
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Help  Equip  50  Soldiers 
With  Rifles! 

Twenty  members  of  a  WAR  SAVINGS  SOCIETY,  each 
buying  only  one  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMP  a  month  for  a 
year,  can  equip  50  American  soldiers  with  rifles! 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  BE  A  LEADER  IN 
VERY  IMPORTANT  WAR  WORK. 

Get  together  twenty  or  more  of  your  friends  or  employees. 

Organize  a  War  Savings  Society.  Call  it  the  "FIFTY 
RIFLES  CLUB./'  Appoint  a  CAPTAIN  or  Secretary  and 
plan  for  systematic  saving  as  a  group. 

Tell  others  what  you  are  doing  and  encourage  them  to  join 
or  to  organize  other  Societies. 

YOUR  EXAMPLE  will  stamp  you  as  a  leader  and  encour- 
age others  to  save. 

YOUR  ECONOMIES  will  release  men,  money  and  material 
for  essential  war  work. 

YOUR  SAFINGS  will  be  of  direct  help  in  WINNING 
THE  WAR. 

You  will  be  under  no  obligations  except  to  SAVE  for  your- 
self and  your  country. 

Will  you  volunteer  TO-DAY  for  this  work? 

For  full  information  write 


SPACK  OONATKD  BV 

JOFIX  LA  XE  COM  PA  X  Y,  Publishers  of  THE  I XTERXA  TIOXA  L  STUDIO 
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UNUSUAL  WAR  BOOKS 

The  New  American  Spirit 

OUT  TO  WIN 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA  IN  FRANCE 
By  LIEUTENANT  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  "Carry  on;  Letters  in  Wartime,"  etc. 
Cloth,  Ylmo.    $1.25  net. 

"A  talc  of  such  achievement,  courage,  fine  spirit,  and  indomitable  purpose  as 
will  surely  swell  the  hearts  and  fire  the  wills  of  all  Amcrirans  at  home  to  even  more 
determined  effort  than  they  have  yet  made.  The  material  achievements  which 
Lieut.  Dawson  describes  will  make  most  American  readers  open  their  eyes  in 
wonder." — New  York  Times. 

"  '  Out  to  Win '  is  a  great  book,  projected  in  a  vision  that  is  as  clear  and  practical 
as  it  is  enhcartening  and  inspiring.  'Carry  On  '  and  'The  Glory  of  the  Trenches' 
gave  Coningsby  Dawson  the  voice  of  authority  in  the  meanings  of  the  war.  This 
gives  him  equal  authority  in  the  wider  field  that  it  occupies.    Read  it." 

—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


"A  Prote  Epic  of  Heroism" 

THE  GLORY 

of  the  TRENCHES 

By  Lt.  CONINGSBY  DAWSON, 
author  of  "Carry  On,"  etc. 
Frontispiece.    Cloth.    $l.oo  net. 

"From  Iwginning  to  end  a  happy 
book.  It  is  happy,  not  liocause  the 
author  has  escaped  suffering  or  even 
horror,  but  because  he  has  gras|X!<l 
something  beyond  those  things." 

— New  York  Times. 


How  Haig  Fight i 
and  Feeds  His  Armies 

THE  BUSINESS 
OF  WAR 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON.  author 
of  "The  Rebirth  of  Russia,"  "The 
War  After  the  War,"  etc.  16 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

"The  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the 
field  of  war  literature.  It  presents  a 
huge  area  of  intricate  and  humanly 
(urinating  energies  coordinated  in  an 
effort  for  a  mighty  end,  and  it  covers 
the  whole  territory  with  an  economy 
of  text  little  short  of  being  marvelous." 

—Philadelphia  Record. 


An  American  Boy's 
War  Impressions 

THE  WHITE  ROAD 
OF  MYSTERY 

The  Note-book  of  an  American  Amhu- 
lancier.  By  PHILIP  DANA 
ORCUTT.  7  illustrations.  Cloth. 
Si.  15  net. 

"A  volume  of  war  impressions  so 
vivid,  so  well  told,  and  of  such  a 
spiritual  maturity  that  it  already  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  best  books 
of  the  war,  with  every  indication  that 
because  of  its  sincerity,  its  truthfulness, 
and  it*  depth  of  patriotic  sentiment,  it 
will  live  long  after  many  mere  tales  of 
experiences  are  forgotten." 

— Boston  Herald. 


"A  Book  of  Comfort 
and  Good  Cheer" 

THE  FATHER 
OF  A  SOLDIER 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "  Robert 
Shenstone,"  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth.    Si. 00  net. 

"This  book  comes  from  the  heart  and 
goes  to  it.  It  is  the  ellorl  of  a  father 
who  ha*  reached  a  great  height  to  make 
others  realize  that  no  lessor  height  is 
possible." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY   Publishers    NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
recipient's  name  and  the  usual  designation 
of  first,  second,  or  third  prize  inscribed  on 
the  base.  The  modelling  and  character- 
isation of  this  little  figure  is  imbued  with 
Putnam's  well-known  power  and  delicacy, 
which  gives  to  all  his  animals  an  expressive 
realism.  The  idea  of  making  t  he  award  it- 
self a  work  of  art  has  aroused  enthusiastic 
response  among  the  artists,  and  no  doubt 
this  beautiful  little  work  of  art  will  be 
valued  and  cherished  by  every  recipient 
long  beyond  any  mere  medal.  These 
awards  have  just  been  distributed  among 
the  following  artists:  Joseph  Raphael, 
who  received  a  gold  medal  for  painting; 
Armin  C  Hansen,  who  received  a  silver 
medal  for  painting  and  a  silver  medal  for 
graphic;  Anne  M.Bremer. who  received  a 
hronzemedal  for  painting;  Godfrey  Fletcher, 
who  received  a  silvertnedal  for  water-colour, 
and  Ralph  Stackpole,  who  received  a  gold 
medal  for  sculpture. 


Bl  sr  Of  CHARLES  W.  HAVVIIIOKNE 
BV  ALBtN  POLASBI 

HI U  BNTLY  PURCHASED  BV  THE 
ART  INSJTTI  TE  OF  CHICAGO 


T 


1 1 E  A  RT  ALI .  I A  N  CE(  >  FAME  RICA 


The  Art  Alliance  Rest  Club  for 
Soldier*  am)  Sailors  was  opened  on 
Wednesday)  July  17,  with  a  garden  party. 
The  galleries  wen-  attractively  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Alfred  GeifTert, 
Jr..  landscape  architect. 

The  entertainment  for  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  through  the  summer  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Stage  Women's  War 
Relief. 

The  galleries  contain  paintings  of  land- 
scapes and  (lowers  by  Irene  Weir,  Man- 
Helen  Carlisle.  Mary  Helen  Cox.  Maud 
Mason,  Liiette  Gregory  Smith,  and  Rich- 
ard L.  Marwedv.     The  New  York  Chapter 

of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architect*  has  a  special  gallery  for  work 
by  its  members.  These  Include  paintings 
l»y  Harold  A.  Caparn,  James  I..  Green- 
leaf.  A.  E.  Brincker,  Ferrucio  Yitalc. 
Marian  C.  C.  Ciitlin.  and  M.S.  Bloodgood. 
There  is  also  sculpture  by  Paul  Morris, 
Henry  Berge,  Isabel  M<«»re  Kimball  and 
Mario  Korl>el. 
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Four  Popular  Autumn  Novels 

"IT  WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIES  VICTORY!" 

Writet  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  readeri  of 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

HOW  GERMANY  MAKES  SOLDIERS 
-AND  KILLS  THEIR  SOULS 


By  IDA  A.  R.  WYLIE 

Author  of  "The  Shining  Heights,"  etc. 

Third  Edition 


Cloth,  $1.50  net 


"A  remarkable  picture  of  I  lie  people  who  were  mashed  in  the  Prussian  mortar, 
the  while  Iwing  taught  to  think  that  to  Ik-  mashed  is  the  only  way  to  remain 
whole.  .  .  .  An  artist,  this  author,  who,  without  writing  a  revolting  line, 
creates  a  lasting  revulsion  against  the  hideous  spirit  that  possesses  Germany." 

■Xfw  York  .Sun. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  inspired  by  the  war — in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable.  We  hope  every  intelligent  American  will  read  'Toward* 
Morning. '  There  has  tx-en  no  clearer  revelation  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
right \n^."—PhiUidelphin  Public  Ledger. 


"LOCKE  AT  HIS  WONDERFUL  BEST" 

THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

A  ROMANCE  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 
By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "The  Red  Planet ,"  "The  Wonderful  Year,"  etc. 

Third  Large  Edition.    Cloth.    $1.50  net 

"Possesses  all  of  Mr.  Locke's  customary  imaginative  charm.  It  is  told, 
moreover,  with  his  usual  verbal  skill,  it  is  rich  in  romantic  flavor,  it  is  filled  with 
the  liveliest  of  humor,  and  it  is  in  manv  ways  of  the  st'iff  whereof  the  worth-while 
novels  ol  the  war  are  made.  For  it  ileal*  with  the  immortal  spirit  of  man,  and 
its  episode  of  the  British  soldier  finding  a  woman  to  love  and  to  serve  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  in  the  French  village  where  he  is  billeted  with  his  comrades  possesses 
the  attributes  of  both  reality  and  romance."— Boston  Transcript. 


America's 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "  Robert 
Shenstone,"  "The  Father  of  a 
Soldier,"  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  51.50  net. 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  of  the  attitude  of  America 
and  her  growing  sense  of  the  challenge, 
culminating  in  the  emotions  roused  by 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania." 

"A  splendid  work,  finely  conceived, 
finely  written,  and  with  an  exceptional 
power  ol"  appeal,  not  onlv  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  heart.  It  will  make  readers 
think,  and  it  will  also  and  still  more 
make  them  feel."—  Sex  )'i>rk  Triht.nc. 


An  International  Ro 
With  a  War  Tinge 

DRUMS  AFAR 

Ry  J.  MURRAY  GIBBON,  author  of 
"  Hearts  and  Faces."  Cloth,  $1.50 
net. 

The  romance  of  an  Oxford  man  anil 
a  Chicago  girl.  In  its  chapters  the 
reader  is  given  a  large  view  of  under- 
graduate life  at  Oxford,  social  glimpses 
of  London  and  rural  England,  ,1  look 
into  France  and  Germany  of  just  before 
the  war,  a  bit  of  hustle  in  Chicago,  one 
whirl  at  the  inspiring  patriotism  of 
Canada,  and  a  finale  in  an  English  war 
hospital. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  FICTION 


THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  H.DE  V:ERESTACP(K)LE, author 
of  "The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself," 
etc.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  charming  novel,  furnishing  a  con- 
trasting picture  of  modern  Ireland  and 
the  days  of  old  romance  of  a  bygone 
generation  in  Charleston,  S.  C;  fas- 
cinatingly told. 


THE 

PATHETIC  SNOBS 

By  DOI.F  WVLLARDE.  author  of 
"Exile,"  "The  Story  of  Eden," 
etc.    Cloth,  51.50  net. 

A  very  human  story,  peopled  with 
characters  endowed  with  that  artistic 
quality  of  movement  and  pronounced 
power  always  sustained  by  this  author. 
Though  it  makes  no  pretense  to  he  a 
war  story,  it  brings  out  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  amongst  women,  both  as 
regards  character  and  vocation,  during 
the  present  war. 


BENTON  OF  THE 
ROYAL  MOUNTED 

By  SERGEANT  RALPH  S.  KEN- 
DALL of  the  R.  N.  M.  P.  Cloth, 
51.50  net. 

A  true  tale  of  thrilling  adventure 
emlKxIying  the  author's  personal  ex- 
nericnecs  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

A  story  that  will  stir  the  blood  oi 
young  and  old  alike. 


THE  LAWS 
OF  CHANCE 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG,  author  of 
"The  Bywonner, Hie  Biga- 
mist," etc.    Cloth,  51.40  net. 

Miss  Mills  Young's  latest  novel  has 
a  tinge  of  mystery  and  adventure  in  it, 
and  the  whole  trend  of  events  turns 
upon  a  small  sealed  bag  containing  the 
key  to  a  safe  in  which  were  deposited 
diamonds  of  great  value. 

South  Africa,  the  land  of  mvsterv 
and  magic,  is,  as  in  the  author's  previ- 
ous books,  the  scene  of  this  novel. 


HIS  GRACE 

OF  GRUB  STREET 

Bv  G.  V.  McFADDEN.  author  of 
"The  Honest  Lawyer."  Cloth, 
5 1. 40  net. 

"The  Honest  Lawyer"  was  praised 
by  the  critics  for  the  lile-like  present- 
ment of  a  bygone  age.  and,  in  "His 
Grace  of  Grub  Street,"  G.  V.  Mr- 
Faddon  shows  the  same  capacity  for 
projecting  her  readers  into  the  past, 
and,  in  addition,  tells  a  story  so  full  of 
incident  and  adventure  that,  once 
started,  it  is  difficult  to  put  the  book 
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AUTUMN  BOOKS  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 


The  Most  Intriguing  Mystery,  from  a  Literary 
Standpoint,  that   the    War  Has  Produced 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuscript  Found  in  an  Abandoned  Dugout 

In  the  trenches  a  soldier  wrote  his  heart  on  paper,  then  vanished.  How?  No  one  knows,  hut  he  left  behind  this  intimate 
document — a  confession  of  extraordinary  importance  to  some  American  girl.  Who  is  she— and  where/  We  publish  this  secret 
autobiography  in  the  hope  thai  its  message  may  reach  her.    Cloth,  Si. 25  net. 


GONE  ASTRAY 

LEAVES  FROM  AN 
EMPEROR'S  DIARY 

Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 
Whether  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  personal  document  or  the 
result  of  a  life-long  study  by  a  mar- 
vellously gifted  student  of  character, 
this  story  of  the  Kaiser's  obsession  for 
world  domination,  from  boyhood  to  ihe 
present  day,  will  prove  interesting  and 
illuminating  to  every  reader. 

ROUMANIA 

By  MRS.  WILL  GORDON,  F.R.G.S. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $3.00 
net. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  history  of 
Roumania,  past  and  present,  with  an 
introduction  and  twochaptersby  H.  M. 
Oueen  Marie. 


RUPERT  BROOKE 

A  MEMOIR 

By  EDWARD  MARSH.  Portrait 
Frontispiece.  Cloth,  S1.25  net. 
This  official  memoir,  prepared  by  the 
lamented  poet's  intimate  friend  and 
literary  executor,  consists  largely  of 
Brooke's  unpublished  letters  and  a  few 
poems  not  contained  in  his  "Collected 
Poems"  (now  in  its  24th  edition*. 

THE  GREATER 
PATRIOTISM 

Public  addresses  of  the  late  JOHN 
LEWIS  GRIFFITHS,  American 
Consul  -General  at  London,  de- 
livered in  England  and  America. 
With  an  introduction  by  Hilaire 
Belloc.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50 
net. 


MEMORY 

POEMS  OF  WAR  AND  LOVE 

By  LT.  A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE, 
author  of  "Crimson*  Stains,"  etc. 
Portrait  Frontispiece.  Cloth,  Si. 00 
net. 

Lieut.  Choycc,  of  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  and  one  of  England's  leading 
"soldier  poets,"  was  wounded  at  Arras 
in  1917,  and,  now  convalescing,  is  on  a 
special  lecturing  mission  to  the  t'nited 
States. 

ASIA  MINOR 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWLEY,  author  of 
"Oriental  Rugs."  etc.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  53.50  net. 
A  clear  summary  of  the  physiography 

and  history  of  this  little-known  country' 

front  the  most  remote  period  up  10  the 

present  day. 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Books 

SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  ot  "The  Dune  Country,"  "The  Voice*  of  the  Dunet,"  etc. 

With  14  illustrations  by  the  author.    Square  8vo.    Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Readers  of  "The  Dune  Country"  will  remember  "Old  Sipes,"  "  Happy  Cal,"  and  "Catfish  John,"  the  old  derelicts  livirrg 
along  the  beach  in  the  dune  region  on  the  wild  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan.  Further  accounts  of  their  "doin's"  are  to  be  found 
in  the  present  volume,  and  new  characters  are  introduced,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as  cordially  welcomed.  The  sketches  in 
this  volume  are  culled  from  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  many  happy  days  that  were  spent  in  this  mystic  land. 


CANADIAN  WONDER  TALES 

By  CYRUS  MACM1LLAN.  With  32  illustrations  in  color 
by  George  Shcringham  and  a  Foreword  by  Sir  William 
Peterson,  K.C.M.G.    Crown  410.    Cloth,  S4.00  net. 

The  tales  in  this  collection  have  lieen  gathered  in  various 
parts  of  Canada.  They  have  been  selected  from  a  larger 
collection  of  folk-tales  and  folk-songs  made  by  the  writer 
for  more  academic  and  scientific  purposes.  They  are  not 
the  product  of  the  writer's  imagination;  they  are  the  common 
possession  of  the  "folk."  Many  of  them  are  still  reverently 
lielievcd  in  by  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  all  are  still  told  with 
seriousness  around  campfires  in  forests  and  on  plains,  upon 
the  sea  and  by  cottage  hearths.  The  dress  in  which  they 
now  apj>ear  mav  be  new,  but  the  skeleton  of  each  story  has 
Uen  left  unchanged. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF  REAL  ANIMALS 

By  LOR1NDA  M.  BRYANT,  author  of  "Famous  Pictures 
of  Real  Boys  and  Girls,"  "American  Pictures  and  Their 
Painters."  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  i2nto.  Cloth. 
Si. 50  net. 

Mrs.  Hryant'sstory  of  "Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals" 
logins  with  the  donkeys  and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of 
Ti,  who  died  in  Egypt  about  4000  B.  C.  She  then  tells  of 
the  lions  and  dogs  on  the  palace  walls  of  Nineveh.  These 
are  followed  by  animals  in  stone  and  mosaic  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  then  pictures  of  owl,  IkiI  and  falcon, 
horse,  dog  and  pig,  by  artists  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  Germany.  Then  come  France,  England  arid 
America  with  animals  from  brush  and  chisel  that  prove  the 
modern  artist's  appreciation  of  the  artistic  value  of  man's 
best  friend. 
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HE  ART  OF  BORIS  ANISFELD 
BY  LOUIS  WEINBERG 


Ykars  ago  news  reached  New  York  of 
the  Schrherezadf,  as  given  in  Petro- 
grad.    It  was  reported  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  stage-craft,  a  wonderful  blending 
of  music,  colour  and  movement.   Of  the  many 


who  were  associated  with  the  success  of  that 
ballet,  the  name  of  Bakst  was  the  first  to  invade 
Paris,  London  and  New  York,  the  swiftest  to 
take  the  world  by  storm.  Then  came  the 
Russian  company  itself,  and  Diaghilev,  Nijinsky, 
and  Stravinsky  became  names  to  conjure  with. 
Those  who  saw  and  heard  were  intoxicated  by 
the  swift,  whirling  passion  of  the  dance,  the 
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ALDEk  GROVE 


BY  BORIS  ANISFELD 


freedom  and  abandon  of  the  music,  riotous 
splendour  of  the  flaming  costumes,  sumptuous 
framework  of  the  stage  selling.  "How  perfectly 
the  exquisite  costumes  and  decorations  blend 
with  the  music  and  the  dance.  Bakst  is  a 
colour  wizard,"  was  the  popular  verdict.  Hut  on 
more  than  one  such  occasion,  had  the  programme 
been  carefully  consulted,  it  would  have  been 
noted  that  the  colour  effects  were  designed  by  one 
Boris  Anisfeld.  - 

Though  the  name  may  as  yet  be  unfamiliar, 
throngs  of  people  the  country  over  have  thrilled 


at  the  s|)ectacle  of  this  man's  colour  symphonies, 
and  this  winter,  in  La  Reine  FiameUe,  the 
opera  by  Xavier  Leroux,  Anisfeld's  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  stage  will  be  seen  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

Hut  exotic,  rich  and  stirring  as  are  his  decora- 
tive settings,  Anisfeld  reveals  himself  in  his 
exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  o|>cning 
October  the  twenty-ninth,  as  a  pure  painter,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Poe  is  a  pure  poet.  Anisfeld 
has  recently  arrived  in  New  York,  and  the  Brook - 
lvn  exhibition  of  his  work  is  the  first  in  a  trans- 
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continental  tour  of  leading  art  museums  and 
public  galleries.  To  the  list  of  Sorolla,  Zuloaga 
and  Bakst  and  their  acclaim  there  will  now  be 
added  a  new  name.  For  Anisfeld  is  a  lover  and 
a  master  of  the  language  of  his  art  ;  a  creator  of 
beautiful  surfaces,  of  fascinating  textures,  of 
strange  jjattcrns  above  all,  a  colourist;  one  of 
those  rare  painters  who  feel  the  nuances  of  colour 
as  Poe  felt  the  music  of  words. 

Anisfeld  is  not  a  landscape  painter  like  Sorolla, 
nor  an  exquisite  antiquarian  fashion  draughtsman 
like  Bakst,  nor  yet  a  purely  fantastic  weaver  of 
dreams  like  Poe.  To  him  the  world  is  a  colour 
spectacle,  endlessly  varied  in  its  colour  patterns. 
The  heads  of  men  and  women  are  prismatic  in 
their  glowing  surfaces.    The  bodies  of  the  bronze 


horses  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  of  children  on  the 
beach,  of  golden  idols,  of  men  and  women  arc 
suffused  jwith  a  warmth  which  is  the  glorious 
reflection  of  the  all  -  pervasive  light.  Pome- 
granates, oranges,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  all  gleam 
with  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  hues  which 
are  found  in  old  stained-glass  windows  through 
which  the  late  afternoon  sun  filters.  The  sail- 
boats of  Brittany,  the  jewelled  shores  of  Capri, 
the  carnivals,  bacchanals  and  Oriental  fantasies 
which  he  paints,  are  all  psalms  of  joy  sung  by  a 
soul  ecstatic  and  intoxicated  with  colour.  No 
black-and-white  reproduction  can  give  the 
faintest  hint  of  the  work  of  Anisfeld,  particularly 
in  his  latest  canvases,  in  which  the  colours 
literally  sing  in  unison. 
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Himself  a  designer  of  theatrical  settings,  Anis- 
fcld  looks  out  upon  the  world  and  sees  in  the 
hills  and  mountains,  the  valleys  and  streams  and 
the  richly  jewelled  spotting  of  sails  and  fruits, 
tlowers  and  foliage,  birds  and  women,  the  most 
lxrautiful  stage  setting  ever  devised  for  the  human 
drama. 

Arc  there  some  who  would  quarrel  with  such 
art  for  its  lack  of  ethical  values?    It  is  jxissibk-. 

l-'or  of  late  years  many  critics,  suddenly  grown 
virtuous  and  didactic,  have  sensed  a  new  serious- 


ness in  art.  a  note  of  "sanity"  which  is  due,  as 
they  Ix'lieve,  to  the  war.  They  write  as  if  with 
loathing  of  the  flays  just  passed,  when  painters 
played  with  their  medium  and  yielded  to  the 
fascination  of  experiment  with  line  and  form  and 
colour.  But,  however  sensational  and  even 
bizarre  much  of  such  experiment  may  have  been, 
it  represented  on  the  whole  no  such  unhealthy 
mental  slate  as  these  would  now  claim.  It  was 
in  fact  an  attitude  of  legitimate  research  and 
craftsman-curiosity  concerning  the  means  of  art 
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and  their  capacity  for  an  enhanced  expressiveness. 

Anisfeld  evidences  in  his  work  a  great  interest 
in  the  experiments  of  the  last  decade  or  two. 
But  he  is  not  a  purely  experimental  painter  of 
absolutely  abstract  art  theories  and  formula;. 
Though,  occasionally,  one  of  his  canvases  may 
pretend  in  its  title  at  some  literary  idea,  he  is 
not  an  intellectual  or  a  moralist,  a  learned  scholas- 
tic or  a  sermonising  preacher.  He  is  in  truth  a 
painter-poct  who  responds  to  the  world  as  the 
weavers  of  Oriental  rugs,  the  singers  of  pure 
lyrics,  the  composers  of  symphonies  respond  to 
it.  He  translates  his  direct  impressions,  his 
memories,  his  moods  into  visions  of  loveliness. 
Those  who  would  quarrel  with  a  painter's  joyful 
pagans  to  the  glamour  of  an  enchanted  world, 
may  as  well  attack  the  Psalms  themselves. 

The  art  of  Anisfeld  is  quite  simple  in  its 
emotional  purity  and  intensity,  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lacking  in  the  elements  of  thought 
and  will.  His  energy  and  fecundity  of  creation 
is  of  the  Rubens  order,  and  his  absorption  of  the 
best  in  contemporary  as  in  ancient  art  proves 
him  to  be  swift  in  his  grasp  of  essentials.  The 
delicate  gray  harmonies  of  Whistler,  the  glowing 
flesh  tones  of  the  Italians,  the  plastic  jiainting  of 
Cezanne,  the  abstract  beauty  of  pattern  in 
Picasso,  the  fertile  invention  and  variety  of  colour 
mood  in  Oriental  art  have  all  left  their  mark. 
Anisfeld  is  a  modern  and  has  accepted  every 
hint,  every  suggestion  which  free  communication 
with  all  countries  and  all  ages  affords  the  modern. 
He  has  not  denied  his  heritage,  nor  has  he  been 
bewildered  by  it.  He  has  accepted  its  rich  bounty 
and  has  made  it  wholly  his  own.  He  is  not  a 
singer  of  a  single  note.  His  success  has  not  been 
built  like  that  of  so  many  of  our  celebrities  of 
the  brush  upon  a  single  picture  endlessly  repeated. 
Though  only  thirty-nine,  he  has  lived  through  a 
number  of  distinct  phases  in  his  style. 

His  earlier  canvases,  Iandscaj>es  jxainted  in 
Russia,  are  restrained  and  somewhat  gray  in 
colour.  Even  an  autumn  day  is  tender  and 
delicately  tinted,  hushed  and  muted  in  its  tones, 
but  the  restraint  is,  to  an  extent,  the  restraint  of 
the  colour  of  nature  itself  in  the  region  of  the 
Neva.  In  1910,  a  scries  of  jointings  of  still  life, 
mostly  of  fish,  enriched  his  |Kilette.  To  render 
the  glistening  surfaces,  the  metallic  sheen  of  their 
externals,  is  excellent  training  for  the  future 
painters  of  dreams  and  fantasies.  This  may 
sound  naive,  but' light' is  quite  without  any  sense 


of  man-made  values,  ethical,  social,  literary  or 
economic.  It  is  only  associations  which  make 
the  play  of  light  on  gold  seem  more  beautiful 
than  its  play  upon  the  scaly  planes  of  fish  or 
upon  the  leaves  in  the  early  morning  dew. 

In  191  r,  Anisfeld  went  to  Italy,  where  each 
painter  who  enters  comes  under  a  wealth  of 
influences  and,  if  he  is  strong,  chooses  according 
to  his  nature  and  his  needs.  Anisfeld  found  in 
Titian  and  Giorgione  hints  of  that  glowing 
warmth  and  inner  radiance  of  colour  which 
reside  in  pigment. 

In  the  Dame  in  Green  one  may  see  the  impres- 
sions made  by  these  masters  and  their  gradual 
liberation  of  his  own  colour  feeling.  There  have 
been  many  painters  who,  worshipping  the  rich 
harmonies  of  the  Venetians,  became  slavish 
copyists  of  their  technique.  Others,  like 
Reynolds,  even  risked  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
their  work  in  their  eagerness  to  achieve  through 
varnishes  the  glow  of  colour  which  they  so 
emulated.  Anisfeld  was  saved  from  such  ex- 
cesses, partly  by  virtue  of  his  clearer  understand- 
ing of  pigment,  his  suspicion  of  chemical  aids  to  a 
rapidly  waning  effectiveness,  partly  by  the 
increasing  influence  of  his  theatrical  work. 

For  Diaghilev  had  been  employing  him  for 
some  time  to  design  settings  for  the  Russian 
ballet.  The  themes  were  Oriental,  Arabian, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Indian.  He  turned  to  the 
art  of  the  East,  and  what  a  mine  of  treasure  he 
uncovered!  Here  were  colour  chords  before 
which  the  art  of  Venice  paled,  a  richness  of  inven- 
tion and  fancy,  a  profusion  of  the  most  exquisite 
detail  of  lace-like  patterns  and  jewelled  surfaces, 
supported  by  areas  of  richly  covered  ground. 

A  close  study  of  his  pictures  and  their  dates, 
prove  that  for  a  while  Anisfeld  lived  in  two 
worlds.  On  the  stage  he  yielded  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  spell  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  enlarged 
palette.  His  Oriental  nature  revelled  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Marriage  of  Zo- 
beide,  Sadko,  The  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Ghost 
King,  Egyptian  Nights.  But  his  early  easel 
pictures  are  still  either  personal  transcriptions 
from  nature  or,  in  the  case  of  his  more  purely 
decorative  compositions  like  his  designs  for  the 
Wourgaft  home,  they  are  modified  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Venice.  In  his  landscapes  painted  in 
Capri  in  191 1,  the  fuller  range  of  Oriental  colour 
chords  begins  to  be  felt.  It  is  as  though  he  found 
nature's  verification  of  the  palette  of  the  East. 
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The  evolution  of  his  style  as  a  freely  imagina- 
tive painter  is  interesting  to  trace.  In  The 
Golden  Tribute,  in  which  old  women  bring  flowers 
as  their  offering  to  a  reclining  nude,  there  is  still 
evidence  of  the  Salon  picture,  the  tour  de  force, 
the  deliberately  literary  subject  picture.  The 
Blue  Statue,  much  more  free  in  its  decorative 
intention,  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  the  Secessionists  in  its  straining  for  effect. 
The  realm  of  imaginative  painting  is  not  to  be 
stormed  by  sheer  will-power.  In  The  Garden  of 
Eden  the  mark  of  Persia  lies  rather  obviously 
upon  the  surface.  Its  luscious  passages  of  colour 
in  trees,  birds  and  flowers  suggest  a  theatrical 
drop  transcribed  as  a  glorified  easel  picture. 

But  the  artist's  search  for  his  fullest  expression 
continues.  The  Garden  of  the  Hespcrides  marks 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  rich  gamut  of  its 
colours,  ranging  from  the  most  restrained  low 
tones  to  the  fullest  intensity  of  a  golden  yellow, 
the  whole  canvas  aglow  with  a  varied  and  subtly 
graduated  warmth.  Here  can  be  felt  the  dawning 
realisation  of  the  fullest  capacities  of  pigment, 
which  is  the  painter's  medium.  The  suggestion 
of  volume  through  the  juxtaposition  of  warm 
advancing  colours  and  cool  receding  colours,  the 
abstract  pleasure  of  the  pattern  of  warm  and  cold 
colours,  the  appeal  of  textures,  the  graduation  of 
a  hue  through  its  intensities  from  grays  to  full 
tones,  or  through  intermediate  colours  into  related 
or  even  complementary  hues,  the  pleasure  of  the 
eyes  in  the  play  of  line  movement — all  these  are 
employed  as  a  composer  of  a  symphony  might 
employ  even,'  resource  of  instrumentation. 

A  more  recent  series  of  paintings  of  still  life 
arc  so  many  beautiful  exercises  in  this  richer 
orchestration  of  his  art.  Though  many  are 
beautiful  and  complete  in  themselves,  they  pre- 
pare him  for  his  latest  triumphs  in  the  art  of  pure 
painting.  The  Golden  God,  The  Mandolin  (its 
tones  are  'cello-like),  the  Buddha  and  Pomegran- 
ates, combine  the  most  sensitively  delicate  and 
refined  colour  passages  with  the  full  richness  of 
spectrum  hues.  The  Exodus  is  a  sudden  sally, 
an  interesting  variation  of  treatment,  dry  in 
texture  and  linear  in  conception,  but  powerful 
in  its  sweep  of  space  and  its  rush  of  action. 

There  may  be  many  who  prefer  a  historical 
text-book  art,  learnedly  resuscitating  the  past; 
or  an  art  of  story-telling,  illustrating  some  ancient 
legend  or  modern  moral;  or  an  art  of  allegory, 
demonstrating,  for  example,  that  Hope,  with 


eyes  bandaged,  still  listens  to  the  strumming  of 
the  last  remaining  string  upon  her  lyre;  but 
for  those  who  appreciate  the  splendour  of  these 
exotic  autumn  days,  glamorous  in  the  soft  warmth 
of  a  mellow  sun,  the  art  of  Anisfcld  will  come 
like  a  reminder  that  to  surrender  oneself  to  the 
magic  of  nature's  colour  fantasies  is  to  enter 
into  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  known  to  man. 

IN  MKMORIAM 

Tiik  scourge  of  Spanish  influenza  has  claimed 
many  victims  of  late  amongst  the  artists,  but 
none  of  greater  promise  than  the  Italo-American 
sculptor,  C.  S.  Pietro,  who  died  on  October  oth 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  sincerely  mourned 
by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  in  Pietro  this 
country  has  lost  a  sculptor  whose  career  has  been 
phenomenal, and  whose  work,  had  he  been  spared, 
would  have  added  lustre  to  American  achievement 
in  sculpture.  For  upwards  of  a  year  he  had  been 
working  lovingly,  incessantly  upon  a  great  monu- 
mental design  with  most  important  architectural 
features,  a  design  that  fortunately  has  been 
carried  to  a  point  where  other  hands  may  complete 
the  task  and  so  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
singularly  brave,  sincere,  lovable  man  who  has 
been  spirited  away  U|>on  the  threshold  of  success. 

Although  steeped  in  prodigious  work  which, 
commencing  at  early  dawn,  was  frequently  pro- 
tracted into  midnight,  Pietro  enthusiastically 
accepted  the  suggestion  that  he  should  decorate 
a  Liberty  window  in  the  great  patriotic  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  along  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  by  some  mistake  of  measurement  the  excellent 
sketch  in  plaster  that  resulted  was  too  large 
for  its  appointed  wTindow  and  had  to  be  placed 
upon  a  trestle  outside  where,  notwithstanding, 
it  aroused  unusual  acclaim  for  the  short  time  it 
was  permitted  to  remain  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  more  fitting  environment  will  be  found 
for  his  last  work,  which  reveals  not  only  a  master 
hand,  but  a  soul  poignantly  athrob  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  Allies  in  the  great  struggle. 

The  work  of  Pietro  in  the  domain  of  portraiture 
has  often  been  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  The 
International  Studio,  and  marbles  and  bronzes 
by  him  are  owned  by  numerous  museums,  public 
institutions  and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  His  deep  sympathy  for  Belgium  pro- 
duced a  very  memorable  two-figure  group  of  an 
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aged  woman  bent  with  grief,  with  an  orphan  at 
her  knees  seeking  consolation  where  there  was 
little  to  give.  This  piece,  Mother  of  the  Dead, 
attracted  unusual  attention  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Another  group, 
Inspiration,  makes  similar  appeal,  though  dif- 
ferent in  character.  It  is  that  of  an  aged  woman 
who  stands  with  upraised  face  as  though  imploring 
strength  to  continue  the  battle  of  life,  whilst 
behind  her,  resting  upon  her  shoulder  with 


bowed  head,  is  the  tottering  form  of  her  still  older 
husband.  These  two  bronzes  are  so  powerful  in 
conception  and  wrought  with  such  strength  and 
dignity  that  nothing  sentimental  or  common- 
place, nothing  anecdotal  is  portrayed;  one  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  cosmic  force. 

Pietro  had  his  being  in  the  two  master  currents, 
Antiquity  and  Renaissance,  whence  has  arisen 
this  modern  questing  world  which  he  has  left 
so  prematurely.  W.  II.  de  B.  N. 
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THE  ^ESTHETIC  WORLD 
BY  MERTON  STARK  YEWDALE 
It  is  one  of  Nature's  phenomena  that 
a  revolution  in  the  fine  arts  preceded 
and,  in  a  measure,  presaged  the  present  work! 
upheaval.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Turner,  Delacroix,  Courbet  and  Daumier 
(in  the  words  of  a  modern  critic)  "entered  the 
sacred  temple,  tore  down  the  pillars  which  had 
supported  it  for  centuries,  and  brought  the  entire 
structure  of  established  values  crashing  down 
about  them."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Reger,  Debussy.  Ravel, 
Stravinsky  and  Scriabine  completely  repudiated 
the  classical  traditions  of  music;  Moore,  Tur- 
genev.  Dreiser  and  Conrad  sounded  the  realistic 
note  in  fiction;  Lowell,  Masters,  Pound,  de  Bos- 
schere  and  others  established  the  art  of  vers  libre, 
and  Epstein,  Archipenko,  Gaudier-Brzeska  and 
Brancusi  inaugurated  vorticism  in  sculpture. 

Unquestionably  the  keynote  of  the  modern 
movement  is  that  of  strength  not  only  in  a 
physical  but  in  an  intellectual  sense.  Art  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  delicate  instrument  to  be 
played  upon  only  by  men  of  refined  instincts,  nor 
is  it  considered  to  be  a  medium  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  only  the  delectable  side  of  life.  In  fact, 
art  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  portraying 
phases  of  life  that  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
have  been  universally  condemned.  It  is  not 
that  the  moderns  arc  any  less  high-minded  than 
the  old  geniuses  so  much  as  that  life  to-day  is 
infinitely  more  vigorous,  forceful  and  fearless 
than  it  ever  was,  and  for  its  realisation  demands 
therefore  a  form  of  art  whose  strength  can  fully 
resist  the  urge  of  life  directed  against  it.  For 
example,  a  man  may  begin  practising  with  onc- 
]M>und  dumb-bells,  but  as  soon  as  his  muscles 
ljccomc  stronger,  he  finds  the  dumb-bells  too 
light  and  obtains  heavier  ones  that  will  furnish  a 
more  equal  resistance  to  his  increased  strength. 
The  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  the 
modern  tendency  to  jiortray  the  phases  of  life 
that  are  threatening  rather  than  comforting. 

No  longer  are  we  satisfied  with  art  that  merely 
decorates  life  with  tinsel  and  baubles.  We 
require  that  life  be  handled  with  courageous 
confidence,  and  that  it  receive  direct  artistic 
treatment  whet  her  objective  or  subjective.  Tales 
with  a  moral  and  a  happy  ending,  music  with 
tinkling  melody,  painting  with  anecdotes  and 


pretty  colouring,  and  sculpture  chiseled  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  life  may  have  satisfied  a 
previous  generation  that  regarded  the  purpose  of 
existence  as  a  struggle  to  attain  moral  perfection, 
but  these  minor  manifestations  of  art,  having 
little  or  no  application  to  life  as  we  see  and  live 
it  to-day,  fail  now  either  to  move  us  or  stand  their 
ground  when  we  move  against  them.  Modern 
art,  therefore,  with  its  almost  Ixmrgeois  mass  and 
strength,  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  high  tension  of 
the  age,  but  a  new  medium  by  which  our  inten- 
sified aesthetic  emotions  can  be  realised. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  understanding  and 
appraising  any  new  movement  is  that  there  is 
too  frequently  the  disposition  to  judge  the  present 
achievement  by  comparison  with  the  past,  and 
in  the  case  of  art  this  is  particuarly  true.  Acad- 
emicians arc  almost  invariably  prone  to  this 
weakness  and  frequently  maintain  their  hostility 
to  the  new  even  when  the  public  is  beginning  to 
evince  an  intelligent  interest.  There  are  critics 
who  still  understand  the  puqiose  of  painting  to 
be  purely  decorative,  that  of  music  to  be  a  source 
of  moral  improvement,  that  of  literature  to 
inculcate  moral  lessons,  and  that  of  sculpture  to 
be  commemorative  of  men  and  events,  and  the 
reason  therefor  is  that  these  men  consider  art 
to  be  bound  up  inseparably  with  the  effects  of 
conventional  life.  Assuredly  art  has  its  utili- 
tarian side,  but  its  true  domain  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  conventionalities  of  life  as  an  invisible 
star  is  from  the  earth. 

It  has  truly  been  said  by  an  American  critic 
that  "the  thoughts  of  the  creative  artist  when 
coming  into  contact  with  the  physical  world 
take  on  a  philosophical  significance;  and  the  art 
to  which  they  give  birth  either  interprets  the 
concrete  world  abstractly  (as  in  literature  and 
music),  or  expresses  the  abstract  world  concretely 
(as  in  sculpture  and  painting)." 

In  a  concrete  sense,  art  is  the  great  stimulus  to 
life,  and  in  the  presence  of  great  art  we  have  a 
sensation  of  enhanced  power,  a  compelling  desire 
to  rid  ourselves  of  a  certain  state  of  tension,  a 
measure  of  blindness  and  deafness  to  the  outside 
world,  and  an  eagerness  to  reciprocate  the  force 
which  the  artist  exerts  towards  us  through  his 
genius.  In  other  words,  every  bit  of  emotional 
and  intellectual  ]»ower  in  us  strives  to  react  in 
equal  measure  to  the  artistic  strength  that  assails 
our  consciousness,  and  art  therefore  is  the  great 
buffer  of  life. 
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Likewise,  art  is  the  supreme  resistant  to  the 
intense  nervous  force  of  the  creative  artist  who 
recognises  the  terrible  and  uncertain  character  of 
existence  and  the  inability  of  man  to  bring  any 
lasting  order  out  of  the  almost  constant  chaos. 

In  an  abstract  sense  art  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  world.  When  we  read  one  of  the  great 
novels  of  Balzac,  or  listen  to  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  or  view  the  masterpieces  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Michelangelo,  we  seem  to  fall  into 
a  trance  in  which  the  body  becomes  inert,  the 
will  becomes  deadened,  while  the  brain  expands 
and  pulsates.  In  the  distance  a  curtain  appears 
to  rise  before  our  eyes,  and  the  mind  rushes 
forth  into  a  strange,  silent  world  beyond  which 
all  is  dim  and  unspeakably  vast.  We  lose  all 
sensation  of  time  and  space,  and  massive  ideas 
tloat  before  us  like  dark  clouds.  There  is  no 
sound,  yet  subconsciously  we  seem  to  hear, 
grinding  ruthlessly  and  inexorably,  the  machinery 
of  the  universe.  The  feeling  is  that  we  are  above 
life  and  poised  in  an  ether  in  which  all  human 
values  are  neutralized.  Here  is  the  vast  reser- 
voir in  which  are  stored  positive  and  negative, 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  black  and  white, 
and  all  the  other  opj>osites  of  life. 

For  a  moment  our  eyes  turn  towards  earth, 
where  all  is  confusion  worse  confounded;  for  that 
which  is  right  in  the  East  is  wrong  in  the  West, 
and  that  which  is  good  in  the  North  is  evil  in  the 
South.  Nowhere  is  there  permanent  law  and 
order;  all  is  hopelessly  mixed  up  by  man  in  the 
attempt  to  oppose  his  will  to  Nature's  law  of 
opi>ositcs.  From  this  huge  reservoir  man  draws 
his  moral  values  while  Nature  looks  on  with 
complete  indifference  as  man  confuses  himself  in 
trying  to  bend  these  moral  forces  to  man-made 
orthodoxy.  We  see  that  with  Nature  all  is 
change  though  everything  is  permissible  and 
possible.  Yet  Nature  is  the  supreme  discourager 
of  life  in  that  she  permits  all  to  rise  but  eventually 
forces  everything  to  earth  again. 

Soon  ihe  curtain  falls  and  the  mind  returns  to 
the  body  which  is  still  inert.  The  senses  are 
still  steeped  in  languor  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
steals  over  us.  Memories  of  the  past  loom  up 
and  a  voluptuous  sadness  permeates  our  entire 
being.  As  our  faculties  are  again  assembled, 
we  see  once  more  that  Life  is  the  great  delusion 
and  Art  the  supreme  counter-agent  to  existence. 

Not  everyone  has  experienced  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  while  under  the  stimulus  of  art, 


for  it  requires  not  only  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  best  in  art,  but  a  philo- 
sophical knowledge  of  life.  Manifestations  of 
art  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  a  certain 
culture  is  necessary  to  recognise  those  of  true 
significance,  and  this  cannot  be  achieved  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  aesthetics. 

Art  may  be  classed  as  that  which  has  too 
much  feeling  and  too  little  thought;  too  much 
thought  and  too  little  feeling  and  as  that  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  are  equally  balanced. 

As  feeling  is  more  primitive  than  intellect,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  public  should  react  best 
to  that  form  of  art  in  which  feeling  is  the  dom- 
inant quality.  Likewise  the  creative  artist  in 
whom  feeling  predominates  almost  always  treats 
art  objectively,  and  more  often  than  not  intro- 
duces ideas  in  his  work  that  are  alien  to  pure  art 
but  in  direct  relation  to  the  conventionality  of  life. 

In  painting,  Millet  is  an  example;  in  music, 
Mendelssohn;  in  literature,  Dickens.  Though  the 
genius  of  these  men  is  incontestable,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  works  are  memorable  largely  on  account 
of  their  documentary  and  anecdotal  significance, 
for  whatever  their  aesthetic  merit,  we  remember 
them  for  their  depictions  of  the  surface  aspects 
rather  than  the  deep  truths  of  life. 

Nevertheless  this  dual  form  of  art  is  of  great 
importance.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  form  in  which 
the  public  can  get  any  insight  into  art  at  all,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  were  it  not  for  the 
genre  paintings,  simple  melody  in  music,  a  moral 
purpose  in  literature,  and  an  exact  portrayal  of 
life  in  sculpture,  the  public  would  have  no  con- 
necting link  between  life  and  art,  and  would  be 
wholly  without  understanding  or  confronted  with 
abstruse  aesthetic  problems  loo  complex  to  grasp 
without  an  inordinate  amount  of  study. 

Of  all  creative  artists  those  in  whom  feeling 
is  in  excess  of  intellect  are  as  a  rule  the  most 
citizenly.  Not  infrequently  they  are  orthodox 
in  their  beliefs  and  humanitarian  in  their  en- 
deavours. As  a  rule  they  employ  art  for  the 
ennoblement  of  man  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  race,  and  in  their  work  they  give  birth  to 
ideas  that  will  assist  man  to  a  solution  of  the 
practical  problems  of  life.  The  tone  of  their  art 
is  generally  optimistic,  and  even  when  pessimistic, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity  or  calling 
attention  to  some  abuse  that  needs  correction. 

It  is  only  fortuitously  that  art  serves  also  as 
a  medium  for  moral  propaganda,  yet  few  will 
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deny  the  coincidence  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  con- 
sidering the  reforms  that  have  been  instituted 
through  the  work  of  such  men  as  Dickens  and 
Reade.  Nevertheless  the  supreme  function  of 
art  is  only  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  as  such  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it 
is  overcharged  with  feeling. 

The  second  form  of  art  is  that  in  which  thought 
exceeds  feeling,  and  it  is  rare  as  compared  with 
the  first  form.  In  a  strict  sense,  there  never 
have  been  creative  artists  whose  vision  was  at 
all  times  without  feeling,  and  in  consequence 
there  are  but  few  specimens  of  art  in  which 
thought  takes  precedence  of  feeling.  The  prin- 
cipal examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  works 
of  such  painters  as  Botticelli,  Blake,  Whistler, 
Watts  and  Macdonald-Wright,  of  such  sculptors 
as  Gaudicr-Brzeska,  Epstein  and  Brancusi,  of  such 
litterateurs  as  Poe,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey  and 
Swinburne,  and  of  such  musical  composers  as 
Strauss,  Brahms  and  Schoenberg. 

The  chief  accusation  brought  against  the  work 
of  these  men  is  that  frequently  it  is  loo  abstract 
and  shows  a  lack  of  feeling,  and  in  a  way  this 
charge  is  sustained.  Some  of  Whistler's  work  is 
nothing  more  than  an  aesthetic  arrangement  in 
colour,  some  of  Gaudier-Brzeska's  but  a  definition 
of  masses  by  planes.  The  L'laume  of  Toe  is 
a  euphonious  grouping  of  words  almost  without 
documentary  significance,  and  the  music  of 
Schoenberg  is  musical  mathematics. 

It  is  strange  that  abstract  art  is  almost  always 
produced  by  men  with  little  human  emotion. 
Nature  seems  to  have  endowed  them  with  keen 
ap[>erccplions  but  denied  them  human  feeling. 
It  has  l>een  said  of  Brahms  that  he  felt  with  his 
head  and  thought  with  his  heart.  Coleridge,  in 
writing  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  said:  "I  see, 
not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are,"  anil  I)e  Quincey 
wrote:  "  From  my  birth  1  was  made  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  my 
pursuits  andpl  easures  have  been." 

To  look  upon  life  as  a  child  before  it  has  applied 
thought  to  experience,  to  sec  objects  without 
relation  to  their  surrountlings,  to  live  in  the 
aesthetic  world  and  apperccive  its  beauties  with- 
out being  moved  by  natural  emotion— this  is  the 
heritage  of  these  men.  To  them  the  visible 
world  is  the  unreal  world,  and  their  visionary 
dreamland,  the  real.  Life  is  a  gorgeous  pageant 
that  passes  before  them  but  in  which  they  have 
no  part.   Their  destiny  seems  to  be  that  of 
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silently  watching  and  recording  the  aesthetic 
images  that  arise  in  their  sensitive  consciousness. 

These  are  not  the  adventurous  souls  of  the 
earth.  They  may  think  and  will  themselves  into 
action  but  they  have  not  the  foundation  of  human 
feeling  to  sustain  their  resolves.  Neither  are 
they  lovers  of  Nature.  Their  sunsets  in  paint 
satisfy  them  more  than  the  natural  phenomenon. 
Their  literature  is  a  medley  of  harmonious 
phrases  and  euphonious  words,  their  music  re- 
calls no  human  emotions  and  their  sculpture  is 
an  appreciation  of  masses  in  relation.  They  arc 
wholly  detached  from  life  and  ivc  in  an  ether 
of  aesthetic  speculation. 

A  preponderance  of  intellect  over  emotion 
tends  to  destroy  our  est  mate  of  conventional 
values.  When  thought  is  too  far  removed  from 
feeling  the  issues  of  life  lend  to  neutralise  and 
thereby  lose  their  importance.  Some  such  state 
of  mind  exists  in  men  like  Whistler,  Poe  and 
De  Quincey.  Drugs  and  alcohol  may  intensify 
this  condition  but  they  arc  not  the  cause  of  it. 
The  problem  is  one  of  psychology  and  genius. 

In  analysing  the  works  of  these  men  we  find 
first  of  all  that  they  are  abstract  for  reasons 
already  given.  As  the  images  which  arise  in 
their  minds  are  too  abstract  and  ethereal  for 
artistic  solidification,  the  only  recourse  for  captur- 
ing these  fugitive  impressions  is  to  create  an 
abstract  aesthetic  structure  from  which  a  spiritual 
image  will  arise.  Hence  it  is  that  these  creative 
artists  are  always  so  avidly  concerned  with 
technical  excellence.  Every  one  of  them  experi- 
mented constantly  with  form,  organisation, 
rhythm,  colour,  planes,  masses,  metrics  and 
harmony  in  the  hope  of  recording  the  sensitive 
impressions  that,  like  pleasant  dreams,  hardly 
ever  return.  As  perfection  in  technique  at  the 
exjK'nse  of  subject  matter  gives  to  art  an  almost 
unearthly  buoyancy,  and  as  there  is  no  perceptible 
bond  connecting  purely  intellectual  achievement 
with  life,  we  receive  the  impression  that  such  art 
hangs  in  mid-air  surrounded  by  an  aura  as 
delicate  and  sweet-smelling  as  a  floating  l»anner 
of  Oriental  incense.  Art  without  substance  is 
like  gold  without  an  alloy,  and  its  effect  resembles 
the  essence  of  an  over-aged  wine  that  est  apes  in  a 
fragrant  aroma  when  the  cork  is  removed  from 
the  bottle  leaving  behind  only  the  tasleless  dregs. 

The  third  kind  of  art  is  that  in  which  thought 
and  feeling  are  equally  balanced,  and  the  four 
men  whose  immortal  works  meet  this  test  are 
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Balzac,  Bach,  Rembrandt  and  Michelangelo. 
There  are  others  whose  works  occupy  places  of 
honour  in  the  archives  of  time,  but  none  that 
surpasses  the  creations  of  these  four  giants. 

The  cardinal  excellence  of  great  art  is  perfect 
balance,  and  it  has  been  said  that  "in  all  true 
genius  there  is  an  almost  complete  equilibrium, 
psychological,  ethical,  philosophic,  actional  and 
emotional — an  harmonious  polarity  whose  cycles 
of  thought  never  lose  {xnse,  and  that  only  when 
the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  personal  and 
the  impersonal,  come  together  in  perfect  conjunc- 
tion can  there  issue  forth  a  work  of  genius." 
Likewise  the  greatest  geniuses  are  those  who  draw 
harmony  out  of  discord,  and  who  benefit  all 
things  by  the  gift  of  their  artistic  power,  inner 
balance  and  harmony.  Their  preference  for  the 
tragical  is  the  sign  of  their  great  strength,  and 
their  approval  of  the  whole  cosmos  by  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  terrible,  the  evil,  and  the  unknown 
is  the  mark  of  their  courage  and  philosophy. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  art  we  must  be 
possessed,  first  of  all,  of  aesthetic  thought  and 
feeling,  for  without  this  form  of  intuitive  culture 
no  authoritative  appraisal  is  possible.  Up  to  a 
point  we  can  apply  certain  well-defined  principles 
to  determine  the  merit  of  a  work  of  art,  but  in 
the  final  analysis,  and  especially  in  new  art,  the 
cultural  instinct  commands  the  verdict. 

Aesthetic  thought  and  feeling  apply  solely 
to  art  and  have  nothing  in  common  with 
conventional  thought  and  feeling.  WTien  we 
say  that  without  a  balanced  union  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  artist  no  great  art  is 
possible,  wc  refer  to  the  feeling  that  selects  the 
theme,  the  thought  that  effects  the  organisation, 
and  the  will  that  determines  the  rhythm  or  con- 
struction. In  like  manner  when  we  say  that 
without  that  same  aesthetic  balance  no  under- 
standing of  art  is  possible,  we  allude  to  the 
thought  and  feeling  that  enable  us  to  recreate  the 
work  of  art  and  litera  ry  rebuild  the  aesthetic 
structure  by  the  same  successive  steps  followed 
by  its  creator.  For  aesthetic  thought  and  feeling 
when  active  (as  in  the  case  of  genius)  produce  art, 
but  when  passive  (as  in  the  case  of  the  critic)  are 
merely  interpretative  of  that  art. 

The  bases  of  all  art  are  form,  organisation  and 
rhythm,  and  an  examination  of  the  fine  arts 
reveals  a  striking  analogy  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mentals are  concerned.  Whatever  views  wc  may 
hold  of  the  ultra-modernists  in  general  and  of 


their  sponsor  in  writ  ng,  Willard  Huntington 
Wright,  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  attention 
is  worthily  arrested  for  instance,  where  he  writes 
as  follows:  "Form  reveals  itself  not  as  an 
objective  thing,  but  as  an  abstract  phenomenon 
capable  of  giving  the  sensation  of  palpability. 
But  form  to  express  itself  aesthetically,  must  l>e 
composed;  and  here  we  touch  the  controlling 
basis  of  a'l  art:  organisation.  Organisation  is 
the  use  put  to  form  for  the  production  of  rhythm. 
The  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  construction 
of  line,  line  being  the  direction  taken  by  one  or 
more  forms.  In  purely  decorative  rhythm  the 
line  flows  harmoniously  from  side  to  side  and 
from  top  to  bottom  on  a  given  surface.  In  the 
greatest  art  the  lines  arc  bent  forward  and  back- 
ward as  well  as  laterally  so  that,  by  their  orienta- 
tion in  depth,  an  impression  of  profundity  is 
added  to  that  of  height  and  breadth.  Thus  the 
simple  image  of  decoration  is  destroyed  and  a 
microcosmos  is  created  in  its  place.  Rhythm  then 
becomes  the  inevitable  instrument  of  approaching 
and  receding  lines,  so  that  they  will  reproduce  the 
placement  and  displacement  to  be  found  in  the 
human  body  when  in  motion." 

In  literature,  form  is  the  creation  of  the 
characters.  The  author  gives  an  account  of 
their  hereditary  traits,  their  environmental  in- 
fluences and  their  natural  predilections,  and 
describes  the  characters  in  physical  detail,  giving 
us  the  sensation  of  real  flesh-and-blood  people 
moving  as  free  agents  in  the  universe. 

After  the  characters  are  established  (which 
are  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  aesthetic  forms), 
the  novelist  traces  their  lives  through  various 
vicissitudes  by  the  relation  of  events  and  descrip- 
tion of  places  and  thus  supplies  the  organisation 
or  composition  of  the  forms.  By  bringing  the 
characters  into  relation  with  each  other,  and  by 
relating  events,  a  compact  mass  of  human  re- 
lationship is  established  which  is  rhythm. 

In  music,  the  themes  constitute  the  forms,  and 
the  organisation  is  effected  by  mounting  them  on 
a  chordal  substructure  (as  in  the  case  of  homo- 
phonic  music),  or  leading  two  or  more  independ- 
ent parts  or  melodies  rendered  simultaneously  and 
combined  harmoniously,  necessitating  not  only 
that  every  voice  should  be  a  complete  melody 
in  itself,  but  that  each  should  contribute  its 
share  in  the  elucidating  of  the  one  idea;  not 
singing  for  itself  alone  but  answering  its  fellow 
voices,  and  accompanying  and  commenting  as 
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it  were,  upon  the  passages  by  them  (as  in  the 
case  of  polyphonic  music).  The  aesthetic  rhythm 
is  cstab  ished  not  by  the  conventional  tempo,  but 
by  balancing  the  ehordal  substructure  with  the 
melody  or  by  establishing  an  inlerl>alance  be- 
tween two  or  more  themes  according  to  the  laws 
of  counter]>oint.  The  complete  m  crocosmos  is 
established  in  painting  by  lighting,  in  literature 
by  thought,  and  in  music  by  tonality.  As 
sculpture  offers  only  the  simplest  aesthetic- 
problems,  it  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

These  are  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  and  by 
them  all  art  must  be  tried.  The  works  of  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Balzac,  Michelangelo,  Bach  and 
Beethoven  are  not  immortal  by  chance,  but  by 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  that  govern 
aesthetic  beauty  and  by  the  power  of  genius  that 
interprets  causes  rather  than  depicts  effects. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  how  these  principles 
can  apply  to  the  art  of  to-day,  and  the  answer  is 
that  basically  they  must  apply.  The  art  of 
Brancusi  and  Zorach,  which  is  sometimes  peril- 
ously near  the  phallic,  the  sex  novels  of  Dreiser, 
the  daring  prose  and  poetry  of  Joyce,  and  the 
cacophonous  music  of  Schoenberg  must  all  have 
form,  organisation  and  rhythm  or  they  will  go 
down  to  oblivion.  Though  the  subject-matter  is 
of  secondary  importance,  we  must  recognise  that 
it  may  offend  quite  as  much  by  an  over-emphasis 
on  excessive  salacity  as  on  sentimentality.  To 
create  great  art  with  an  unattractive  subject  is 
assuredly  preferable  to  creating  mediocre  art 
with  a  delectable  subject,  for  it  is  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  and  not  the  subject  itself  that 
determines  the  aesthetic  success  or  failure,  but 
in  the  final  analysis  the  true  test  of  art  is  that 
somewhere  it  must  meet  with  approval,  since 
without  a  public  to  patronise  the  works  of  genius 
creative  effort  is  futile. 

Old  values  are  collapsing  and  temporarily 
all  is  chaos.  The  vo  ces  of  the  academicians  are 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  their  work 
feebler  and  feebler.  Can  it  be  that,  for  this  age 
at  least,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  painted 
or  sung  in  praise  of  the  so-called  good?  And  if 
the  so-ralled  evil  offers  better  and  more  unused 
material  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  aesthetic 
principles,  may  we  rightfully  object? 

Every  artist  cannot  react  to  the  conventional 
good.  A  painter  may  be  deeply  moved  by  an 
unconventional  subject  and  wish  to  use  it  in  his 
canvas.    Have  we  a  right  to  ask  him  to  choose 
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some  other  subject  more  pleasant  that  perhaps 
leaves  him  perfectly  cold  and  unresponsive? 

We  must  ask  ourselves  the  same  questions 
regarding  literature,  music  and  sculpture.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  tragical  and  the  tragic 
masterpieces  of  the  world  attest  to  the  fact  that 
frequently  genius  has  been  moved  more  by  the 
terrible  in  life  than  the  assuring  and  comforting. 

Whatever  the  reason,  modern  artists  react  best 
to  those  subjects  that  in  the  past  were  tabooed, 
but  no  true  lover  of  art  will  question  the  right 
of  the  artists  to  interpret  in  their  work  those 
phases  of  life  that  best  develop  their  aesthetic 
natures.  If  the  subject-matter,  by  its  sensa- 
tional appeal,  overshadows  the  aesthetic  part  of 
the  work  and  outrages  our  delicate  sensibilities 
to  the  point  of  abhorrence,  we  have  only  to  de- 
cline absolutely  to  tolerate  the  work.  Art  is  one 
of  the  easiest  things  to  boycott,  and  where  there 
are  a  few  instances  of  art  having  outlived  early 
opposition ,  no  one  knows  how  many  instances  there 
are  where  art  was  irrevocably  buried.  It  behooves 
us  to  be  slow  in  our  judgments  and  not  to  con- 
demn merely  because  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
new  art  works  arc  at  variance  with  the  conven- 
tions. The  same  spirit  of  freedom  that  we  so 
earnestly  desire  in  our  daily  lives  should  also  be 
accorded  to  art,  for  democracy  in  life  and  autoc- 
racy in  art  are  unthinkable  and  unworkable. 

The  principles  of  art  remain  unchanged:  only 
the  surface  manifestations  in  modern  art  crea- 
tions have  changed.  Academicians  may  inveigh 
against  the  modern  movement,  but  they  never 
can  crush  it,  for  not  only  is  it  a  protest  against 
that  which  perhaps  was  only  a  convention  in  the 
old  art,  but  it  has  come  to  serve  as  a  reaction 
against  a  severe  restriction  that  in  the  old  days 
allowed  the  artist  to  develop  but  one  side  of  his 
nature.  The  new  does  not  necessarily  replace 
the  old;  it  may  only  crush  that  part  of  the  old 
that  has  become  worn  out  and  useless. 

The  modern  movement  has  not  on'y  enabled 
some  of  the  older  men  to  round  out  their  aesthetic 
lives,  but  it  has  made  it  possible  for  the  new  ones 
to  raise  their  voices  who  could  not  sing  in  the 
key  of  the  old  school.  The  new  form  of  art 
may  yet  be  crude  and  even  repellent  to  many, 
but  that  it  reflects  the  dynamic  spirit  of  the  age 
and  has  strength  and  ]w>wer,  no  one  will  deny, 
ami  if  any  period  in  history  ever  was  significant 
of  power  both  physical  and  intellectual,  it  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  living. 
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MAKING  AN  ANTIQUE  SCREEN 
One  of  the  "Fine  Arts"  of  the  Present 
Interior  Decorator 
BY  G.  W.  HARTING 

Time  was  when  antiques  were  real  antiques. 
A  great  many  of  them  now  arc  and, again,  a  great 
many  that  are  now — arc  not. 

Modern  interior  decoration  has  grown  to  that 
stage  where  it  requires  special  "antiques"  of 
certain  sizes,  shapes,  etc.,  to  conform  to  planned 
schemes.  Oftentimes  such  special  pieces  cannot 
be  found,  therefore  the  artisan  makes  them.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  of  many  of  these  men  is 
amazing.  Only  to  the  most  gifted  connoisseur, 
expert  collector  or  critic  can  their  product  at 
times  be  distinguished  from  the  real  article.  To 
the  average  person  there  is  no  visible  difference. 
Some  home-makers  will  have  nothing  but  an 
original  article,  to  others  a  good  reproduction 
is  sufficiently  satisfying. 

Be  that  as  it  may — the  following  collection  of 
photographs  portrays  the  making  of  an  "antique" 
screen.  My  effort  has  been  to  show  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress  from  the  original  sketch  to 
the  finished  |mncls.  A  short  synopsis  of  the 
procedure  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 


The  original  sketch  was  done  in  water-colour 
on  a  card  al>out  six  by  nine  inches  in  size.  In 
this  the  designer  created  his  arrangement  and 
colour  scheme,  afterwards  followed  by  those  who 
made  up  the  screen.  There  is  no  motif  in  the 
arrangement  of  trees,  figures,  etc.  No  portrayal 
of  logic,  no  story  told.  The  composition  is  purely 
for  design.  The  scheme  was  derived  from 
Indian  and  Persian  prints,  the  birds  from 
Chinese  pottery.    In  the  main  it  is  East-Indian. 

The  screen  was  made  up  of  six  panels,  each 
i^x  6>i  feet  in  size.  The  core  of  each  panel  is 
chestnut,  the  grain  of  which  runs  crosswise. 
This  was  veneered  in  birch,  grain  running  up  and 
down,  and  again  in  birch,  grain  running  cross- 
wise. It  was  so  made  to  prevent  cheeking  and 
warping.  Total  weight  of  screen  was  2 10  pounds. 
Twenty  different  colours  were  used  in  the  design. 
These  colours  were  mixed  in  quantity  before  any 
was  applied,  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  finished 
colour  scheme  of  the  imitation  tile  surface.  The 
completed  screen  required  eleven  coverings  of 
paint  application.  These  were  applied  as  follows, 
in  the  order  given: — 

ist,  varnish;  2nd,  sand;  3rd,  varnish;  4th, 
white  enamel;  5th,  glaze;  6th,  shellac;  7th, 
crackle;  8th,  antique,  and  finally  three  successive 
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coals  of  varnish,  rubbed  down.    The  design  was  scheme  of  any  room.    As  the  colours  used  wen 

transferred  to  the  panels  by  means  of  charcoal  gray  in  quality,  the  screen  could  be  easily  an- 

after  the  application  of  the  sand.    The  antique  tiqued  or  toned  to  harmonise  with  any  given 

applied  could  lxr  made  to  match  the  colour  colour  scheme. 
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OF  LIFE'S  WIDE  MARGINS  AND 
|  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
J  BY  MURIEL  PIERS 

",  .  .  Xor  was  it  his  (Sir  William  Petty's) 
value  or  inclination  for  splendid  furniture  and  the 
curiosities  of  the  age,  but  his  elegant  lady  could 
endure  nothing  mean  or  that  was  not  magnificent. 
He  was  very  negligent  himself  and  of  a  philosophic 
temper:  'What  a  to-do  is  herd'  woidd  he  say.  7 
can  lie  in  straw  with  as  much  satisfaction.'  In  a 
word,  there  was  nothing  impenetrable  to  him.  .  .  ."' 
—Evelyn's  Diary,  167$. 

It  is  strange  and  interesting  to  ponder  on  the 
impulse  that  brings — in  these  autumnal  days  of 
1918 — so  many  young  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  to  the  galleries  and 
showcases  of  that  glorious  and  erudite  institution, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  your  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  you  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
majority  of  the  khaki-clad  figures  you  will  notice 
their  purposeful  drift  toward  the  great  North 
Wing,  where  in  wonderful  sequence  is  installed  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  of  reconstructed 
French  rooms.  Never  an  hour  of  the  day  that 
you  do  not  find  here  groups  of  two  and  three 
stalwart  and  composed  young  men,  soberly 
scrutinising  these  remarkable  ebullitions  of  the 
Gallic  temperament.  There  is  no  languor  in 
the  grave  air  with  which  they  go  through  the 
rooms— no  attempt  at  evasion  in  the  conscientious 
attention  they  devote  to  the  haughty  and  dis- 
tressingly elliptical  labels  that  take  so  much 
knowledge  for  granted. 

"French  Empire," — is  the  curt  announcement 
of  a  chair;  a  statement  that  plainly  and  promptly 
awakens  incredulity  in  the  bosom  of  a  Cockney 
member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  is  being 
escorted  round  by  two  gently-blushing  youngsters 
from  Mineola. 

"Mind  you,  I  "aven't  got  nothin'  against  the 
Frenchman,"  he  elaborately  explains—"  'e's  all 
right  as  a  fightin'  man  but  'e  'asn't  got  no  empire, 
and  don't  want  none."  The  youngsters  murmur 
soothing  words  and  draw  htm  away  to  look  at 
two  fine  globes  on  stands,  marked  "  French.  Late 
Eighteenth  Century"  -but,  alas!  after  a  short 
examination  he  explodes  again.  "They  ain't  no 
more  French  than  I  am,"  come  the  aggrieved 
tones,  "a  Frenchie  don't  say  'America'  same  as 
it  prints  there;  'e  says' Amer-eek,' "  -and  as  they 
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pass  still  reverberating  out  of  sight,  you  are  free 
to  wonder  whether  four  years  ago  the  speaker's 
powers  of  observation  were,  as  to-day,  so  co- 
ordinated that  he  could  have  convicted  of  a  slip 
the  most  magnificent  and  most  carefully  studied 
collection  in  the  world  of  history  and  knowledge. 
For,  indeed,  these  globes,  like  the  pair  in  the 
Jumel  Mansion,  were  made  in  London  in  1807 
and  announce  themselves  emphatically  in  Eng- 
lish as  presenting  "the  New  World  according  to 
the  fearless  discoveries  of  the  late  lamented 
Captain  Cook."  .  .  .  Fascinating  objects,  extra- 
ordinarily decorative,  and  becoming  nowadays 
wonderfully  difficult  of  acquisition  in  the  antique 
marts  of  the  cities! 

Presently  the  great  Museum  exerts  its  blessedly 
catholic  appeal;  it  engulfs  your  khaki-clad  friends, 
leaving  you  to  stroll  across  the  corridor  into  the 
English  and  Early  American  rooms,  where  your 
eye  will  probably  at  once  be  caught  by  a  chair  of 
Queen  Elizal^th's  time  in  friendly  rivalry  with 
"the  oldest  table  of  American  make,"  an  honest 
board  on  straightforward  trestles,  found  behind 
a  door  in  an  old  house  in  Boston  and  dated 
1650.  Would  that  we  had  as  its  foil  and  antith- 
esis the  contemporary  piece  thus  described  by  a 
diarist  in  London  in  1645 :  •  •  •  " tncrc  I  saw  a  con" 
ceited  chair  to  sleep  in,  with  the  legs  stretched 
out  with  hooks  and  pieces  of  wood  to  draw  out 
longer  or  shorter. "  .  .  .  It  is  sad  to  think  how  little 
authentic  furniture  there  is  antedating  Charles  II, 
although  recently  antiquarian  circles  have  been 
stirred  to  violent  emotion  by  the  discovery  in  a 
decrepit  garden-outhouse  in  Lincolnshire  of  an 
oaken  chest,  now  pronounced  on  learned  au- 
thority to  date  from  1250  at  the  latest  -it  may- 
well  have  been  made  for  one  of  the  admirably 
contumacious  barons  who  stood  by  and  witnessed 
King  John's  reluctant  signature  to  the  Magna 
Charta!  Generally  speaking,  Tudor  pieces  are 
scarce  enough  and  sparsely  scattered  in  museums, 
whilst  of  Plantagenet,  Angevin  and  Norman 
days  we  have  nothing  at  all,  unless  we 
can  consider  as  interior  furnishings  the 
knights'  stalls  in  cathedrals  and  abbey 
churches.  Yet  here  in  modern  New  York  is  a 
fald-stool,  or  monk's  chair,  of  the  time  of  the 
S|«mish  Armada,  in  pitch-black  oak  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old,  shaped  much  like  our 
camp-chairs  of  to-day  and  looking  as  eager  for 
human  companionship  as  they  do.  No  one 
notices  this  sturdy  little  chair;  in  the  surfeit  of 
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beautiful  things  its  dog-like  ap|xral  goes  ignored. 
Is  not  that  always  the  pathos  of  a  museum:  that 
the  pieces  once  made  by  man  for  his  convenience 
and  personal  pleasure— to-day,  their  era  past, 
their  usefulness  outgrown,  still  cry  to  us  mutely 
from  their  shelves  for  commendation,  or  at  least 
for  recognition  of  their  jwst  services— and  our 
self-absorption  is  blind  to  their  pitifulness?  In 
the  museums  we  number  as  intimate  friends,  shall 
we  not  make  a  point  of  murmuring  words  of 
appreciation  to— (and  sometimes,  be  it  whispered, 
even  of  touching  with  the  lightest  pat  of  praise!) 
a  different  and  separate  piece  on  each  of  our 
visits,  so  as  to  hearten  them  all,  and  leave  none 
out  in  the  cold  world  of  jealousy,  beyond  the 
pale  of  affection?  For,  indeed,  they  brighten  so 
visibly  under  flattery;  they  have  so  much  human 
in  their  character  and  personality! 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Duncan  PhyfTe 
dinner-table  and  chairs  in  the  Colonial  room,  and 
especially  at  the  beautifully-drawn  and  supremely 
well-made  Duncan  PhyfTe  secretary  of  mahogany 
and  brass  mounts — a  marvel  of  harmony  and 
balance.  These  pieces,  made  in  lower  New  York 
City  about  1800,  derive  from  Knglish  Sheraton 
and  French  Directoire,  yet  there  is  nothing  either 
monarchical  or  Consular  about  them.  They  have 
the  neatness  of  Jefferson,  the  wit  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  poise  of  James  Monroe,  the  decorum 
of  Abigail  Adams  I  hey  have  even  a  haunting 
touch  of  the  audacity  of  John  Paul  Jones! 

If  that  table  ami  those  chairs  were  yours,  do 
you  not  see  them  in  a  room — probably  with  two 
corners  cut  off  by  Colonial  built-in  china  cup- 
boards— a  room  papered  with  a  line  landscape 
paper,  perhaps  by  some  rare  good  luck  even  the 
priceless  "Scenic  America"  itself,  the  wall- 
decoration  that  a  good  American  should  prefer  to 
the  finest  Titian  that  ever  came  upon  the  market, 
since  Titian  can  be  imitated  and  '•Scenic  Amer- 
ica" emphatically  can  not.  A  Samuel  VVillard 
timepiece  stands  upon  the  mantel,  which  latter 
feature,  you  implore,  shall  be  a  copy  of  one  of 
Mclntyre's  Salem  masterpieces;  the  steady  glow 
of  your  wax  candles  is  reflected  in  gleaming  pin- 
points from  your  diamond-paned  casements,  out- 
side which  the  dusk  descends  and  floats  like  a 
gold-grey  moth;  the  air  is  full  of  the  scent  of 
myriad-coloured  sweet  |>eas  massed  in  your 
Colonial  Lowestoft  bowls  what  lovelier  setting 
for  your  dreams  than  a  Duncan  PhyfTe  room, 
wax  candles,  old  china  ami  sweet  peas? 


And  now,  as  an  ironic  consummation  of  your 
dinner-party,  let  me  conduct  you  down  the 
Museum  stairs  to  the  long  South  Corridor  devoted 
to  the  Greek  votive  tablets,  and  there  commend 
to  your  attention  the  fragmentary  epitaph  in- 
scribed by  a  wealthy  and  epigrammatic  host  in 
Thessaly  when  the  world  was  young,  to  his  newly- 
dead  cook-slave:  "O  Bacchis!''  he  cries  in  an 
outburst  of  lyric  woe  "thou  in  arts  of  Cookery 
ever  found  sufficient,  this  plot  of  ground  now 
holds  fast  in  Death!    .    .  ." 

But,  indeed,  if  you  look  into  the  shadowed  Past 
within  these  stately  walls,  you  find  innumerable 
points  at  which  it  touches  our  anguished  present. 
Go  to  a  small  case  in  the  entrance-corridor  to  the 
Dutch  furniture  rooms;  lean  over  it  and  see  if 
the  whole  tragedy  of  Northern  Kuroi>e  is  not 
epitomized  for  you  in  a  slender  little  stick,  no 
more  than  nine  inches  long,  hung  with  faded  blue 
silk  lappets  and  miniature  silver  bells,  with  a 
playful  little  Toby  frill  of  grey  threads  round  its 
upper  end  or  neck,  which  in  turn  is  surmounted 
by  a  shrewd,  humorous  nutcracker-jawed  small 
head  under  a  peaked  peruque,  most  patiently 
carved  in  black  walnut.  The  little  stick  bears 
the  label:  "Jester's  Bauble.  Flanders,  17th 
Century."  .  .  .  Who  shall  jest  in  Flanders 
now? 

Not  all  the  glass  cases  are  so  piteous,  and  un- 
doubtedly every  frequenter  of  the  great  Museum 
has  one  or  two  particular  shrines  at  which  he 
worships.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Vandyck 
Room  at  closing  time,  when  the  Curator  comes 
to  take  the  glorious  Rospigliosi  Cup  out  of  the 
case  where  it  spends  the  day,  and  lays  it  rever- 
entially away  in  the  safe  l)eneath  where  it  spends 
the  night  ?  that  immortal,  unapproachable  master- 
piece of  wild  and  reckless  l«auty,  where  pearl  and 
ruby  and  emerald  are  piled  on  gold  and  enamel, 
mermaiden  and  dragon,  in  a  heaven-aspiring 
flame  of  splendour!  Since  the  world  began,  no 
one  but  Benvcnuto  Cellini  could  have  wrought 
such  a  miracle  of  loveliness — and  he  only  wrought 
it  once.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  kings  in 
Christendom  might  be  held  captive  by  Saracens, 
and  the  sum  total  of  their  combined  ransoms 
would  not  purchase  the  Rospigliosi  Cup.    .    .  . 

But  if  it  were  mine,  I  would  take  it  down  the 
stairs  to  the  gallery  of  Architectural  Monuments, 
and  there  lay  it  in  the  hands  of  Ilaria  del  Carreto, 
sweetest  maid  that  ever  lived  and  now  is  dead. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-three 
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when  her  slender  body  was  graven  in  marble  in 
Lucca  Cathedral  five  hundred  years  ago: 

.  .  .  "a  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful. 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  as  she  moved." 
And  under  the  flower-entwisted  roll  that  binds 
her  pretty  head,  the  hair  shows  rippling  on  either 
side  the  level  brows  as  only  hair  of  purest  gold 
could  ever  ripple.  The  straight  lines  of  her  robe 
enfold  her  delicate  length,  from  the  sweet  round 
chin  exquisitely  cupped  in  the  calyx-like  collar 
with  its  five  tiny  buttons  to  the  hidden  feet 
resting  against  the  faithful  little  dog,  whose  eves 


through  the  centuries  have  never  left  her  face  of 
eternal  quiet. 

Across  the  aisle  a  hawk-nosed  old  abbot  loses 
nothing  of  his  sardonic  imperialism  in  his  long 
sleep,  but  Ilaria  neither  smiles  nor  is  wistful. 
Acceptance  is  hers,  and  a  great  aloofness.  The 
tender  mouth  with  its  upward  curves  asks  no 
questions;  the  firm,  sensitive  little  hands  folded 
steadfastly  on  her  breast  have  lifted  the  Latch  of 
Eternity,  nor  lingered  on  the  irrevocable  closing. 
In  the  presence  of  her  immeasurable  peace,  Time, 
pain  and  tears  fall  away  and  are  no  more. 
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FJ'RENCH  ARCHITECT'S  FUND 

On  the  principle  that  every  little  helps, 
M.  David  J.  Varon,  professor  of  architecture,  has 
put  out  a  set  of  post-cards  representing  three 
cathedrals  and  three  town  halls,  viz.:  Rheims, 
Amiens,  Soissons;  Arras,  Compiegne  and  Bruges. 
M.  Varon  sells  an  autographed  set  at  $1.25, 
proceeds  going  to  this  fund  which  does  much  to 
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alleviate  distress  caused  by  the  war.  The  Inter- 
na i  i<  in  \i.  Si  idio  vouches  for  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  dollars  have  already  been  despatched 
and  officially  acknowledged. 

This  is  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  help  but  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  eminent  French  archi- 
tect, whose  address  is  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  Cily. 
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T  N  THE  GALLERIES 

j  Nkw  York  has  become  a  city  of  banners, 
a  veritable  garden  of  flags  in  full  bloont, 
defying  the  chill  approaching  finger  of  winter. 
If  anyone  enquired  just  now  wherein  lies  the  art 
of  the  city,  one  would  not  point  to  the  galleries 
and  museums  but  to  that  marvellous  procession 
of  flags  of  all  nations  jauntily  flapping  to  the 
breeze  and  advancing  from  Washington  Square 
to  the  horizon  line  of  the  Plaza. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  transformed  and  has  become 
from  being  merely  a  beautiful  street  the  most 
beautiful  street  in  existence.  When  the  artists 
started  out  to  place  pictures  in  the  windows 
from  27th  to  50th  Street  they  could  hardly 
have  supposed  how  insignificant  their  efforts 
would  appear  beneath  this  wondrous  panoply  of 
flags.  The  conception  of  Liberty  windows  appor- 
tioned to  different  artists  of  great  and  lesser 
distinction  extending  the  length  of  the  Avenue 
reflected  credit  upon  the  originator,  u|>on  the 
concerns  which  donated  their  valuable  sjiacc  and 
upon  the  artists  who  again  and  again  come 
magnificently  to  the  front  whenever  they  see  an 
opportunity  of  helping  to  win  the  war.  Some 
future  historian  might  do  worse  than  record  the 
splendid  example  set  by  our  artists  in  devoting 


their  time  and  skill  to  the  common  cause,  giving 
ungrudgingly,  nay,  enthusiastically,  all  the  time. 
And  yet  there  be  many  myopic  individuals  who 
sneer  at  art  and  deem  the  artists  nowadays 
unessential. 

As  before  remarked,  the  idea  of  devoting  win- 
dows to  patriotic  art  was  finely  conceived,  and 
had  the  execution  of  the  project  followed  pari 
passu.  New  York  would  have  set  the  example  of 
a  highly  successful  out-of-doors  gallery  of  art 
such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  no  appreciable  co-operation 
between  the  project  and  its  development.  In 
most  cases  pictures  were  just  planked  down  "any 
old  way."  in  many  cases  their  appeal  being  totally 
wasted  by  a  welter  of  shoes,  skirts,  stationery  or 
whatever  wares  that  particular  store  dealt  in. 
Patriotism  may  dwell  in  skirts  inhabited,  but  the 
vacant  skirt  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in  a  store 
window  is  no  com|>anion  to  the  most  patriotic 
picture  ever  painted.  Hats  on  stands  are  equally 
disturbing.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon simultaneously.  The  tradesman  should 
have  given  whole-heartedly  his  whole  window, 
unconditional  surrender  or  nothing.  Sun  eyed  as 
a  whole,  the  striking  note  was  the  extremely 
illustrative  character  of  the  collection,  the  example 
which  got  furthest  from  subject  perhaps  being 
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that  most  impressive  figure  in  Yamanaka's 
window  by  Scarpitta  entitled  Christianity  Crush- 
ing Autocracy,  where  the  artist  has  gone  to  the 
soul  of  the  situation  with  scant  regard  for  exterior 
setting.  A  life-sized  figure  shrouded  in  mystery, 
suggestive  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
sits  in  awesome  state  as  the  oracle  of  the  nations 
pronouncing  the  doom  and  destiny  of  Kaiserism. 

The  Gorham  Company,  in  the  interests  of 
American  sculpture,  have  planned  a  "  Carry  on" 
exhibition,  welcoming  solely  subjects  of  patriotic 
character,  directly  inspired  from  the  current  war. 
The  maintenance  of  art  standards  serves  a  dis- 
tinctly patriotic  puq>ose  ;md  the  "Old  Gallery" 
is  sure  of  hearty  support. 

Drawings  and  sketches  of  localities,  buildings, 
bridges,  roads  and  scenery  lying  in  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  German  forces  in  France, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  west  of  the  line  running 
north  and  south  through  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
arc  requested  from  the  artists  who  have  done 
work  of  that  kind  on  the  spot  by  the  Military 
Intelligence  branch  of  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States.  Official  communication  has 
been  received  from  the  office  of  the  General  Staff 
in  charge  of  such  material  that  a  number  of  very 
valuable  drawings  have  already  been  sent  from 
Philadelphia.  Photographs,  maps  and  tourist 
guide-books  will  also  be  found  of  assistance. 
Packages  can  be  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express, 
addressed  to  Major  A.  G.  Campl>ell,  Military 
Intelligence  Branch,  Office  of  General  Staff, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Interesting  to  Pennsylvanians  is  a  paragraph 
in  reference  to  the  projected  memorial  to  In- 
erected  in  Washington  uj>on  the  site  of  the  present 
Botanic  Garden  in  honor  of  General  George  (1 
Meade,  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Federal  Art  Commission  recently  issued.  It 
appears  that  although  eleven  submissions  of 
designs  for  the  memorial  have  been  made,  the 
Commission  has  not  approved  of  any  of  them  at 
the  present  writing,  but  is  still  giving  a  very 
large  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  the  project, 
deeming  it  very  necessary  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  tribute  to  a  distinguished  commander 
of  the  Civil  War  and  as  a  contribution  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  adornment  of 
Washington.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  will  be 
about  Sho,ooo,  provided  by  the  State  and  in 
care  of  a  committee  of  which  the  late  Colonel 
John  W.  Frazier  was  secretary. 


Herewith  is  reproduced  the  statue  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  known  to  fame  by  the  sobriquet  of 
"The  Little  Giant."  This  work  won  the  $25,000 
prize  offered  by  the  State  Art  Commission  of 
Illinois  and  brought  a  young  Chicago  sculptor, 
Gilbert  P.  Riswald,  very  favorably  before  the 
public.  The  statue  is  being  mounted  upon  a  gran- 
ite foundation  in  Slate  House  Park,  Springfield. 
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uniforms,  battalions  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  not  apparently  coming 
from,  or  going  back  to,  the  front,  were  silently 
marching  through  the  street.  It  was  a  State 
funeral  at  which  the  Government,  civil  and 
military,  assisted.  "The  path  of  glory  .  .  .  " 
I  repeated  to  myself  and  I  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands of  common  soldiers  who  have  died  a  hero's 
death  in  battle  and  were  just  as  deserving  as  any 
general  of  such  honours.  But  this  was  not  the 
funeral  of  some  military  celebrity,  as  I  at  first 
supposed;  it  was  the  funeral  of  the  artist 
Carolus-Duran. 


A 


RTISTS  IN  WAR-TIM K 
BY  AM  KEN  RIHANI 


I  had  just  come  out  of  a  Cubist 
exhibition  and  everything  in  the  street 
seemed  blurred,  fantastic,  phantasmagoric.  I 
could  scarcely  see  anything  but  squares  and 
angles,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  formed  and 
fused  and  melted  away  like  shadows  in  the  mists 
of  dawn.  Gradually  I  began  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes:  men  and  women  were  men  and  women 
again  and  the  traffic  did  not  seem  like  a  moving 
caravan  of  geometric  figures.    Soldiers  in  clean 
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I  was  in  Paris  too  when  Octave  Mirabeau  died, 
who  also  received  the  tribute  of  the  Republic. 
Gallant  France,  even  when  at  war,  fighting  for 
her  very  existence,  she  still  can  be  herself  and 
still  can  find  time  to  do  honour  to  her  artists  and 
men  of  genius.  True,  a  great  artist  in  war-time 
might  not  be  worth  a  great  general;  but  France, 
whatever  her  preoccupation  or  her  mood,  never 
loses  sight  of  the  deep  truth  that  they  who  wield 
the  pen  or  the  brush  or  the  chisel  are  contributing 
as  much  in  a  more  enduring  way  to  the  national 
defence  as  those  in  the  munition  factories  and  the 
trenches.  And  many  of  them  have  contributed 
in  both.  Soldier-writers  have  written  excellent 
books;  soldier-artists  have  painted  excellent  pic- 
tures. The  Salon  des  Arm6es,  where  thousands 
of  drawings,  sketches,  paintings,  cartoons  and 
art  objects  in  wood  and  brass  were  exhibited,  is  a 
healing  balm  to  one  who  had  come  from  a  Cubist 
exhibition.  It  was  to  me  another  delicious  sur- 
prise. The  genius  of  France  in  the  trenches, 
behind  the  guns,  under  the  storms  of  fire  and  steel, 
continues  to  pay  her  tribute  to  the  Muse.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  no  masterpieces  in  the  Salon 
des  Armees;  but  here  were  notes  and  side-lights 
on  the  Great  War  sketched  in  haste  when  the 
guns  were  silent  or  at  the  hospitals  in  a  respite 
of  pain  by  artists  of  real  talent,  and  artists  who 
give  you  the  impression  that  at  last,  and  by  force 
of  arms,  they  made  their  way  into  a  Salon.  The 
exhibition  as  a  whole,  however,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  French  spirit.  And  it  is  most  remarkable, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  produced,  for  the  good  humour  it  reveals: 
not  a  picture,  not  a  drawing,  not  a  note  in  it  of 
gloom  and  depression.  For  a  moment,  these 
artist-soldiers  detached  themselves  from  the 
terror  and  danger  in  which  they  lived  and  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  and  lo,  there  is  revelry 
in  the  temples  of  Mars  and  of  the  Muse.  And 
there  is  humour  and  pathos,  lyric  beauty  and 
charm,  comedy  and  satire,  laughter,  genuine 
laughter,  and  here  and  there  an  attempt  at  the 
sublime.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  not  one  of 
these  artist-soldiers,  who  have  witnessed  and 
helped  to  achieve  the  most  heroic  deeds,  seems  to 
be  self-conscious  or  self-centred;  for  one  of  the 
French  miracles  of  the  present  day  is  to  have 
divested  heroism  of  its  rhetoric  and  glamour 
while  going  through  the  most  heroic  period  of  its 
history— to  have  preserved  in  deed  and  sentiment 
a  grandeur  of  proportion  and  added  the  quality 
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of  unconsciousness  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
sublime  virtue.  Hence  this  exhibition  which  is 
an  apotheosis  of  equanimity  and  good  humour. 
It  settled  a  question  in  mind:  the  artist,  like 
the  Sufi,  is  capable  of  detachment  under  any 
circumstance. 

But  whether  he  produces  anything  worth  while 
in  this  state  of  detachment  is  another  question. 
Of  course,  in  the  Salon  des  Armees  the  war  as  a 
subject  prevailed;  in  the  Cubist  exhibition  it  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  artists  there, 
one  gets  the  impression,  are  making  a  mighty 
effort  to  ignore  the  war;  and  in  their  attempt  to 
give  art  a  new  but  enduring  expression,  they  suc- 
ceed only  in  expressing,  neither  beautifully  nor 
forcefully,  but  always  cryptically,  capriciously, 
the  limitations  of  the  human  mind  and  their  own 
dissembled  despair.  They  are  afraid,  it  seems,  to 
talk  to  us  in  a  language  we  understand  for  fear 
they  would  betray  themselves.  The  position 
they  take  or  the  pose  or  the  drift  is  pathetic  and 
amusing  at  times,  attempting  as  they  do  to  drag 
Art  and  the  Ego  from  the  effacing  atmosphere  of 
the  war. 

But  there  are  other  artists  who  neither  repudi- 
ate the  war  nor  pay  immediate  tribute  to  it — 
famous  artists  who  have,  as  the  saying  goes, 
arrived  and  who,  for  one  reason  or  other,  are  still 
living  in  their  studios  and  working — or  only  pre- 
tending to  work.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  this  and 
to  sec  what  effect  the  war  is  having  upon  them 
and  their  productions.  I  thought  first  of  Rodin. 
But  I  learned  that,  though  only  recently  married, 
he  was,  alas,  preparing  "the  funeral's  baked 
meats."  And  so  I  tore  up  the  note  I  had  written 
to  him  after  reading  in  the  papers  that  same  morn- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  wife.  But  Bourdelle,  who 
worked  with  him  for  fifteen  years  and  then  set 
out  to  build  his  own  temple  to  the  Muse,  was 
willing  to  show  and  discuss  his  work.  Matisse 
too,  who  had  deserted  his  Paris  studio  and  was 
living  in  the  country,  had  a  little  time  to  spare. 
Picasso  was  sick  in  bed — no  wonder,  Cubist 
that  he  is.  Van  Dongen  replied  saying  that  he 
had  no  coal  and  did  not  wish  to  give  us  a  cold 
reception.  So  he  suggested  our  coming  to  the 
studio  of  one  of  his  friends  who  is  a  favourite 
both  of  the  Muse  and  of  Fortune,  and  whose 
fire,  figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  is  seldom 
extinguished. 

These  artists.  I  had  it  impressed  upon  me,  had 
all   arrived.    Very  well.    Hut   what   is  it  to 
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arrive?  There  are  great  artists,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  artists  who  are  only  a  great  success.  One 
might  say.  for  instance,  on  beholding  the  State 
funeral  of  a  Carolus-Duran  that  he  has  at  last 
arrived.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might  say  of 
Rodin  that  he  never  will  arrive;  his  genius  will 
linger  at  his  grave  to  whisper  a  sweet  nothing  to 
Fame  and  will  continue  in  its  immortal  course. 
No,  the  Oriental  does  not  separate  the  man  of 
genius  from  his  work;  and  in  this  I  remain  an 
Oriental.  It  is  very  well,  therefore,  to  arrive — 
to  feel  that  you  have 
finallyperfected  your 
means  of  expression 
and  imposed  your 
style,  more  or  less, 
upon  a  group  or  a 
class  of  admirers;  it 
is  exciting  as  well  as 
gratifying  to  make 
Paris  or  London  sit 
up  and,  what  is  best, 
take  notice;  but  the 
true  artist,  like  the 
true  Sufi,  only  values 
his  achievements,  his 
success.bythedcpths 
of  his  own  source  of 
revelation,  by  the 
satisfaction  he  feds 
in  having  sounded 
these  depths,  experi- 
enced their  reactions 
repeatedly  till  they 
become,  as  it  were, 
functional,  and  at- 
tained the  supreme 
union  that  makes  his 

art  and  his  life  one  and  inseparable.  There 
are  true  artists  in  this  sense  whose  work  may 
be  mediocre  and  who  attain  this  supreme  state 
of  union.  They  have  the  divine  fire  in  a  small 
degree;  they  are  sincerely  devoted  to  their 
task,  and  they  differ  from  the  great  artists  only 
in  the  measure  of  their  vision  and  the  depth  of 
their  inspiration. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  what  seems  to  be  a  bit 
of  dogmatism.  On  the  contrary,  considering  the 
extreme  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  present  stale 
of  art  movements.  I  deem  it  necessary  and  it  may 
prove  beneficial.  Criticism,  after  all,  is  but  a 
form  of  condescension;  and  when  it  is  not  sub- 
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jective,  it  is  either  too  technical  or  too  pedantic. 
Allah  protect  me  and  the  reader  from  every  pro- 
fessional form  and  phase  of  it.  But  before  I 
proceed  to  write  on  art  and  artists,  I  must  stop 
to  make  a  confession.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  subject.  And  that  is  why  perhaps  I  was  led 
to  write  upon  it.  The  reader  will  appreciate 
my  point  of  view:  I  can  be  neither  technical  nor 
pedantic  howsoever  I  try.  My  impressions, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  free  from  the  tradi- 
tional, the  technical,  the  professional  |>oint  of 

view.  I  have  no  art 
vocabulary  of  my 
own  to  exhibit.  I 
am  not  capable,  for 
instance,  of  anything 
like  the  following, 
which  I  extract  from 
a  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Van  Don- 
gen's  exhibition: 

"He  studies  and 
decomposes,"  says 
the  learned  critic, 
"the  harmonies  of 
the  roseate  skin, 
where  he  discovers 
acideous  greens, 
blood-orange  reds, 
phosphorousycllows. 
winy  lilacs,  electric 
blues;  and  then,  in- 
stead of  bringing 
them  together  with 
close  touches  of  di- 
verse shadings,  he 
distributes  them  sep- 
arately on  large  sur- 
faces, and  from  afar,  through  the  rapport  in  the 
harmonies  and  rhythmic  measures  of  the  division, 
he  obtains  such  combinations  in  the  whole  as 
are  most  proportioned  and  pleasing  and  both 
new  and  true." 

An  artist  friend,  whom  I  asked  to  translate 
this  to  me,  replied  in  one  word,  Chiaroscuro,  and 
smiled.  Hut  if  one  can  not  be  thus  learned  and 
illuminating,  one  can  be  at  least  amusing.  Chia- 
roscuro sounded  to  me  like  abracadabra  and  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  critic's  verl>al  efforts 
to  conceal  its  meaning.  1  decided  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  though  I  might  have 
disserted  on  the  method  of  the  old  school  and  that 
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of  the  Impressionists — on  the  conventional  chia- 
roscuro of  tone  based  on  black  and  white  and  the 
natural  chiaroscuro  of  colour  based  on  the  solar 
spectrum.  Also  on  instantaneous  vision  as  op- 
posed to  consecutive  vision.  But  whether  it  is 
best  to  see  nature  piece  by  piece  and  pick  and 
lrans]>osc,  as  consecutive  vision  implies,  or  to 
see  it  in  sudden  flashes,  a  whole  scene  at  a  time. 


which  is  the  meaning  of  instantaneous  vision,  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  Nor  for  the  learned  critic, 
for  that  matter.  This  is  the  artist's  own  business. 
He  may  have  an  instantaneous  vision  which 
becomes  on  his  canvas  a  vision  consecutive:  it 
depends  on  how  fast  he  can  paint.  Nature,  to 
l>e  sure,  does  not  await  his  pleasure  or  accelerate 
his  brush.    And  it  mav  be  because  he  could  not 
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paint  fast  enough  to  get  a  certain  effect  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  for  instance,  that  his  so-called 
Impressionist  picture  confounds  the  critics  and 
defies  classification.  It  may  be  too  that  because 
he  did  not  follow  strictly  the  code  of  his  school 
that  he  produces  a  masteqiiece— and  incidentally 
a>new  movement. 

New  art  movements,  forsooth!  How  they 
sprout,  develope,  multiply,  divide,  and  finally 
dwindle  into  dead  roots.  Genius  alone  remains. 
Indeed,  despite  the  movement  that  gave  him 
birth  and  not  by  reason  of  it,  the  great  artist 
survives.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  different 
revolutionary  movements  that  followed  the 
French  Impressionist  school  of  1870:  there  were, 
to  begin  with,  the  Post-impressionists  and  the 
Neo-impressionists.  who  were  followed  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  Divisionists,  the  Pointillists,  the 
Intimists,  the  Cubists,  etc.  And  they  all,  we 
are  told,  aim  more  or  less  at  truth  to  nature;  they 
all  try  to  surprise  nature  in  her  neglige,  as  it  were, 
and  they  shun  her  in  her  make-up.  Hence  the 
research  magnificent  that  they  institute  into  the 
colours  of  light  and  the  colours  of  shadow- 
hence  the  shadow  painted  in  various  colours,  the 
colour  in  various  lights,  detecting  purple  in  grey, 
yellow  in  green,  etc. — catching  nature  in  her 
various  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  following  her  in 
her  lightning  changes  to  the  very  end  in  the  hope 
of  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  reality  of  her  being. 
But  every  time  a  new  trick  is  detected  a  new  tone 
is  invented  for  it  and  a  new  movement  is  born. 
Which  sends  the  critics  to  their  manuals  for  a 
name,  a  label,  a  new  classification. 

After  all,  it  is  genius  that  counts.  And  indi- 
vidual genius  in  an  artist  is  worth  a  world  of 
polychromic  In-auty  and  another  world  of  chia- 
roscuro schemes.  What  docs  it,  therefore,  matter 
if  Cezanne  was  an  Impressionist  or  a  Post- 
impressionist?  "He  expressed  in  terms  of  colour 
the  eternal  variety  of  things";  he  saw  nature  with 
his  own  eyes  in  her  various  transformations  and 
informed  it  with  his  own  individual  genius.  But 
Cezanne  and  his  school  were  responsible  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  bewildering  futilities  of 
"true-to-nature"  painters  who  lack  genius  and 
inspiration.  Those  who  follow  a  certain  master 
are  apt  to  imitate  his  superficial  mannerisms  and 
his  defects  rather  than  his  qualities.  Cezanne  the 
father  of  Post-impressionism  is  implicated  with 
Gauguin  the  father  of  Fauvism;  and  if  you  study 
the  work  of  any  of  the  artists  who  are  said  to  be 
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the  natural  offspring  of  Gauguin,  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  inverse  evolution  in  art.  For  a  defect 
raised  to  its  highest  power  becomes  creative  and 
is  fathered  by  some  one  who  deliberately  sets  out 
to  have  a  family  of  his  own. 

I  quote  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  Modern 
Art.  Monet  begat  Pissarro,  Pissarro  begat  Gau- 
guin, Gauguin  begat  Matisse  and  Serusier.  .  .  . 
The  missing  link  I  can  not  supply,  for  I  do  not 
know  the  parent  of  Picasso,  who  begat  Hebrin, 
who  begat  Delauny,  the  father  of  Orphism. 

Or  this,  from  the  same  chapter,  which  better 
illustrates  the  idea  of  inverse  evolution.  Impres- 
sionism begat  Post-impressionism  and  Neo  her 
sister.  Post-impressionism  begat  Divisionism, 
Divisionism  begat  Fauvism,  Fauvism  begat  the 
twins  Cubism  and  Futurism,  Cubism  begat 
Orphism,  which  was  made  barren  by  the  Lord. 
I  disclaim  any  further  knowledge  of  the  latter- 
day  chronology  of  Art.  But  any  one  visiting  the 
Paris  galleries  these  Hays,  be  he  a  layman  or  an 
art  critic,  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  Impres- 
sionism and  Naturalism  and  their  various  off- 
spring pullulate.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
a  real  personality,  healthy  and  strong,  appears, 
makes  itself  felt,  is  riotous,  rebellious  for  a  while, 
elbows  its  way  out  of  the  House  of  Art,  jostles 
through  a  multitude  of  pallid  and  nervous  paint- 
fellows  in  the  vestibule,  brutally  knocks  down  a 
few  of  them  at  the  door,  and,  seeing  again  the 
sun,  breathing  again  the  open  air,  finds  new 
sources  of  inspiration  and  jiowcr.  Monet,  Ce- 
zanne, Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Matisse  too,  in  a 
way,  and  Van  Dongen  are  such  personalities. 

At  various  times  and  places — in  the  Petit 
Trianon,  at  the  studio  of  his  friend,  on  our  way 
to  Matisse,  in  the  midst  of  Bourdelle's  statues 
and  monuments — I  had  long,  interesting  chats 
with  Monsieur  Kees  van  Dongen.  who  is  a 
Hollander  with  a  penchant  for  the  Orient  and  the 
sun.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world  with  something 
in  his  face  that  hints  at  a  heritage  of  other- worldli- 
ness.  He  has  an  engaging  personality,  moves 
with  perfect  assurance,  speaks  in  soft,  measured 
tones,  is  witty,  satirical,  brilliant  and  some- 
times frivolous.  He  talks  to  a  woman  of  her 
soul  while  he  is  painting  her  in  black  stockings 
and  red  slippers.  "  Art,"  he  writes  in  a  whimsical 
preface  to  the  catalogue  of  his  exhibition,  "may 
be  a  sublime  lie  born  of  Despair;  Love  may  be  an 
illusion  born  of  Art."    But  he  continues,  while 
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thus  indulging  in  persiflage,  to  cherish  the  eternal 
verities  of  life,  always  reminding  himself  and  his 
friends  that  fresh  water  is  really  good  to  drink 
and  tobacco  is  good  to  smoke.  For  he  is  whole- 
some, this  man,  despite  his  diableries  in  paint. 
One  cannot  but  detect  health  lurking  at  the  core 
of  him,  even  at  his  worse.  He  has  light  within 
him,  too,  and,  what  is  more  refreshing,  he  has 
peace.  With  his  flowing  beard,  his  big,  candid 
blue  eyes,  his  deep,  earnest  expression  lighted 
with  a  comprehending  and  gentle  smile,  he 
looked  to  me,  when  I  first  saw  him,  like  one  of  the 


who  preoccupy  themselves  with  the  spiritual:  it 
must  come  in  a  natural  way  to  surprise  his 
unconsciousness:  he  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  it.  Nor  does  he  bother  to  keep  a  balance 
between  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  in  his 
art.  He  reflects,  but  does  not  brood;  he  paints 
the  degeneracy  that  is  the  fruit  of  modern  civil- 
isation with  a  sympathetic  brush,  informing  it 
with  fresh  barbarous  strength;  he  finds  the  last 
tallow  dip  in  the  ruined  temple,  as  it  were,  and 
lights  it  to  heighten  the  antithesis,  not  recking 
what  one  may  find  in  its  flickering  beams. 
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Christian  apostles.  He  is  a  preacher — he  will 
forgive  me  the  term — of  the  joys  of  life.  For, 
pensively  sad  as  he  seems  at  times,  he  has  within 
his  soul  somewhat  of  the  eternal  heritage  of  joy. 

Van  Dongen  is  a  realist  with  an  idealistic 
devotion.  His  brush  is  like  the  magic  alembic  of 
the  poet.  He  absorbs  and  expresses  reality  while 
making  his  way  through  it  to  something  far  and 
beyond;  and  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  in  Egypt  he 
finds  his  way  clearer  and  shorter,  less  bewildering 
and  baffling  than  in  Paris.  The  result  is  a  greater 
spiritual  achievement.    But  he  is  not  one  of  those 


The  prurient  in  his  work  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
spiritual  reaction.  A  Hollander  by  birth,  a 
Parisian  by  education,  he  is  nevertheless  curiously 
Oriental.  A  Western  mind  wedded  to  an  Eastern 
soul — this  is  a  strange  union.  And  in  Monsieur 
Van  Dongen's  case  it  promises  to  be  a  happy 
one.  For  the  complex  and  conflicting  elements 
of  his  European  heritage  are  gradually  resolving 
themselves  into  a  cosmic  and  mystic  conscious- 
ness. But  I  perceive  there  is  still  division  within 
him.  He  is  alternately  sceptical  and  devout, 
looking  ujxm  religion  as  a  divine  fable  and  draw- 
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ing  from  it  the  eternal  truth  as  revealed  in  woman, 
his  principal  chosen  medium  of  expression.  As 
a  realist,  he  reminds  one  in  literature  of  Maupas- 
sant; as  an  idealist  with  gentle  irony  and  charm, 
he  suggests  Anatole  France. 

Life  is  not  an  object  of  play,  said  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  who  only  worshipped  one  image, 
that  of  Allah,  and  was  religiously  devoted  to  only 
one  woman,  Khedijah.  Bui  while  we  to-day 
look  upon  life  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  even 
as  the  Prophet  did  from  the  viewpoint  of  religion, 
we  nevertheless  believe  with  the  artist  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  to  yield  us  some  joy.  A  miracle 
is  good  to  wonder  at,  to  pray  to,  to  invoke;  but 
we  must  have  some  diversion  at  intervals  or,  to 
be  logical,  cut  our  throats  in  a  spiritual  ecstasy. 
That  is  why  I  think  Van  Dongen  would  amuse 
himself  in  painting  even  as  he  might  have  done 
in  making  prayer-wheels  and  amulets  in  his 
previous  incarnation.  He  himself  still  remem- 
bers— may  his  memory  never  fail  him— when  he 
was  a  juggler  in  the  court  of  Hanuman,  a  priest 
in  the  temple  of  Buddha,  whose  souvenirs  he  con- 
tinues to  cherish ;  remembers  too  that  he  was  once 
mixed  up  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  that  he  used 
to  play  checkers  with  the  Prophet  Mohammed. 
And  now,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  clutches  at  the 
brush  and  paints  a  nude  Parisienne  in  black  stock- 
ings and  a  hat  of  point-lace,  a  bewitching  Sevi- 
liana  in  a  gorgeous  mantilla  shawl,  a  negress  in 
native  buff  and  native  repose  or  an  alberian  Car- 
men that  provokes  the  Paris  police.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  spiritual  reaction.  Or  it  may 
be  the  price  he  is  now  paying  for  the  privilege 
of  having  played  checkers  with  Mohammed. 

"Here  are  some  tableaux,"  he  writes  in  an 
amusing  introduction  to  his  first  exhibition. 
'•Lascivious  Dancers,  A  Woman  Passing,  A 
Pretty  Boy,  A  Mother  Suckling  Her  Child,  Flowers, 
Music,  Colours,  Green,  which  is  the  optimism 
that  heals.  Blue,  which  is  light  and  peace. 
Royal  Yellow.  A  few  colours  of  forgetfulness  and 
all  the  colours  of  life." 

Which  we  had  the  pleasure,  one  cold  January 
evening,  of  seeing  at  his  home  in  Villa  Said,  off 
the  Champs-filysees,  overlooking  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  What  a  setting  for  his  temple  of  art! 
What  pictures,  both  of  the  Kast  and  West,  these 
very  names  evoke.  Van  Dongen  does  not  speak 
when  showing  his  work.  And  so,  silently  we 
make  our  way  through  the  various  studios,  which 
are  most  artistically  decorated  and  sumptuously 
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furnished  with  enormous  low  divans  and  cushions 
and  tapestries  the  colour  of  the  tableaux  that 
hung  therein,  till  we  reach  on  the  second  floor  the 
Hall  of  Midnight  Revelry,  an  Oriental  dream  of 
voluptuous  splendour,  where  Sardanapalus  him- 
self would  have  felt  at  home.  The  house  in 
Villa  Said  is  a  picture  gallery  of  the  A  rabian  Nights 
and  of  Paris  Midnights.  Women,  women,  wo- 
men everywhere.  Women  that  are  essentially 
Parisian,  Baudelairian — powdered,  painted,  pas- 
sionate, nervous,  lascivious;  women  with  enor- 
mous, marvellous  eyes  made  more  mysterious  with 
kohl;  with  seductive,  destructive  mouths  made 
more  voluptuous  with  rouge;  with  long,  lithe 
limbs  made  more  fascinating  in  an  undulation 
satanic  of  lines  and  curves;  dancers,  singers,  love- 
makers,  demireps,  equestriennes,  acrobats;  ador- 
able and  dangerous  women  who  combine  the 
latest  Paris  manner,  gesture  and  social  disease 
with  the  most  primitive  elemental  instinct.  They 
are  moreover  pensive,  melancholy  pensive  wo- 
men, the  sort  we  meet  frequently  in  the  music 
halls,  the  cafes,  on  the  race-course  or  on  the 
boulevard.  They  are  pensive  because  they  have, 
I  suppose,  intelligence;  and  they  are  painted 
because  they  are  rebellious — rebellious  against 
Fate  and  Time.  And  this  is  their  tragedy.  They 
may  have  a  soul  too,  but  it  is  a  vegetating  soul 
that  cultivates  the  seductive  allure  and  affects 
the  conquering  air.  Here  and  there,  we  find  one 
who  has  finally  capitulated  and  who  seems  to 
be  reading  Rabelais  or  Mardrus'  translation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  while  playfully  splashing  her 
feet  in  a  fountain  of  silver  spray. 

Van  Dongen  has  a  kind  of  ironic  sympathy  for 
these  women — the  sympathy  of  the  philosopher 
that  addresses  himself  to  his  kind.  But  what 
place  have  they  to-day  in  the  scheme  of  things? 
What  place  will  they  occupy  in  the  future?  For 
the  present  at  least,  the  war  has  given  them  a 
grand  congt.  Van  Dongen's  .1  Woman  Passing 
is  a  symbol,  eloquent  and  significant.  For  the 
Suffragette,  the  social  worker,  the  serious-minded, 
earnest  -souled ,  emanci  pated ,  self-support  ing,  man- 
companion  woman  is  fast  becoming  the  dominant 
type  of  her  sex.  But  this  type,  I  was  told,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  artistic  treatment.  Which  is 
sad  and  discouraging.  But  if  Art  can  only  thrive 
on  degeneracy  and  social  disease,  then  I  say  let 
us  do  away  with  Art. 

In  his  Egyptian  tableaux,  however,  Van  Dongen 
has  proven  the  contrary.    Here  he  expresses 
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beautifully  the  grandeur,  the  calm,  the  simplicity, 
the  nonchalance,  almost  animal-like,  uf  the 
Oriental  woman.  A  young  Egyptian,  standing 
erect,  straight  and  sombre  as  a  cypress-tree, 
carrying  a  water-jug  on  the  jjalm  of  her  hand, 
wrapt  in  majestic  repose,  revealing  in  her  eyes 
a  sublime  calm,  a  serene  dignity,  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  p<x>r,  painted  Parisienne.  restless, 
nervous,  perverse,  lascivious,  mysteriously  pen- 
sive, brooding  in  the  bluish  glare  of  the  electric 
light,  contemplating  perhaps  suicide.  And  here 
is  a  courtesan,  modestly  dressed  and  veiled  in 
black,  sitting  in  sombre  silhouette  in  a  garden  of 
gorgeous  flowers  with  a  rose  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand— her  offer  of  bliss  to  man— a  gesture  grace- 
ful and  discreet — to  come  and  taste  of  her  delicate 
caresses,  even  as  the  woman  in  the  Book  of  Kin<>s, 
a  courtesan,  indeed,  who  can  read  a  lesson  in 
poise  and  demure  charm  in  serene  contentment 
and  peace  to  her  Occidental  sister.  The  com- 
|>arison  is  irresistible.  But  what  is  the  cause, 
one  will  ask,  of  the  restlessness  and  perversity  of 
the  one  and  the  preternatural  serenity  of  the 
other?  Intelligence  and  lack  of  intelligence? 
No,  it  can  not  be.  It  can  not  be  that  intelligence 
is  responsible  for  such  refined  unhappiness,  such 
exquisite  misery;  it  can  not  be  that  a  woman  is 
wretched  because  she  has  understanding,  or  is 
happy  because  of  the  lack  of  it.  True,  the 
Oriental  woman  may  not  have  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  the  Occidental;  but  she  has  spirituality 
and  she  can  compose  herself  in  pious  content- 
ment even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  riotous  sensual 
desires.  Elsewhere  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  touch  again  upon  this  subject. 

We  proceed  through  the  enchanted  house  in 
Villa  Said,  passing  from  one  magnificent  studio 
into  another.  Van  Dongen  paints  in  vivid, 
passionate  colours.  His  blood-orange  reds— to 
borrow  an  epithet  from  the  learned  critic — and 
indigo-blues  and  royal  yellows  and  lilacs  and 
greens  all  sing  to  us  of  southern  climes,  of  tropic 
suns,  of  Oriental  gardens  of  delight,  of  bulbuls 
flitting  in  orange-groves,  of  murmuring  palms  and 
purling  fountains,  of  wisterias  and  mimosas  and 
jasmine  blooms.  And  the  seduction  of  his  nudes 
is  not  always  in  the  flesh  or  the  lines,  but  often, 
nay,  principally,  in  the  eyes  and  the  expression— 
in  glance  and  gesture.  Whether  in  the  natural 
and  easy  grace  of  a  woman  from  Seville  or  Tangier 
or  Cairo  as  contrasted  with  the  artificial  seductive- 
ness of  a  Parisian  woman,  this  is  always  true. 


Born  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  love,  to  deceive,  to 
suffer,  his  brush  finds  a  tone  and  a  shade  for  every 
one  of  her  moods  and  he  is  curiously  unconscious, 
while  painting  the  allurements  of  the  flesh,  of 
the  tear  that  lingers  in  the  eye,  the  tear  that  takes 
the  lustre  from  the  kohl.  He  is  not  as  uncon- 
scious, however,  in  some  of  his  libidinous  caprices, 
his  satanic  fantasies,  which  are  lighted  with  a 
touch  of  Rabelaisian  humour.  But  he  has  spon- 
taneity and  charm  to  bolster  up  his  erotic  imag- 
ination, and  sometimes  in  a  satanic  delirium  he 
attains  savage  grandeur.  Brutality,  to  my  mind, 
he  has  not.  The  tricks  of  his  profession  he  knows 
and — what  shall  I  say?  Once  or  twice  I  won- 
dered, as  we  shivered  through  his  Halls  of  Eros 
and  Nooks  of  Harlequin,  warming  our  imagina- 
tion, at  least,  on  the  tableaux  therein,  whether 
he  did  not  at  times  indulge  in  arbitrary  deforma- 
tions that  are  neither  expressive  nor  decorative, 
that  are  neither  beautiful  nor  true;  or  whether 
he  did  not,  in  a  moment  of  violent  spiritual  reac- 
tion, of  terrible  despair,  paint  a  few  tableaux 
especially  for  the  police.  I  saw  the  one  that  was 
removed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Fine  Arts 
from  the  Salon  d'Automne  and  I  do  not  think  his 
art  or  his  reputation  will  suffer  at  all  by  the  loss. 
(This  article  to  be  continued) 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
Sketches  in  Duneland.  By  Eari.  H. 
Reed.  (John  Lane  Company.)  $2.50. 
Besides  being  an  etcher  of  very  great 
distinction.  Earl  Reed  has  followed  the  family 
tradition  of  expression  by  the  immi,  this  book 
being  a  sequel  to  The  Dune  Country,  where  he 
takes  his  readers  many  a  wild  walk  along  un- 
trodden paths  beside  Lake  Michigan.  Added  to 
a  poetic  temperament  which  his  nature  etchings 
reveal  so  abundantly.  Mr.  Reed  is  gifted  with  good 
psychological  insight  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human 
derelicts  he  loves  to  mingle  with  in  their  solitary 
retreats.  Many  of  his  characters  live  again  in 
these  pages  whilst  new  characters  of  equal  interest 
charm  us  by  their  unwonted  attitude  to  life  and 
surroundings  as  the  city-bred  understands  them. 
The  volume  besides  being  very  readable  is  en- 
livened with  sketches  of  the  aborigines  and  tran- 
sients who  figure  in  the  recital  and  several 
reproductions  of  etchings  that  have  helped  to 
make  this  artist-writer  famous. 
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T  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
BY  EUGENE  CASTELLO 


Aloys  Sknefkldkr,  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  lithography,  could  he  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  importance  of  it  as  a  medium 
of  artistic  expression  in  the  sixteenth  annual 
water-colour  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  would  probably  be  surprised  greatly  at 
the  revival  in  modem  times  of  the  practice  of 
drawing  on  stone,  after  many  years  of  apparent 
neglect.  The  art  was  first  known  in  Philadelphia 
one  hundred  years  ago  and  it  is  in  observance  of 
that  event  that  the  present  exhibition  includes  an 
unusual  number  of  these  interesting  prints — 
England's  war-work  pictures  in  black-and-white, 
by  Muirhead  Bone,  Erank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A., 
George  Clausen,  R.A.,  Charles  Shannon,  A.R.A., 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  and  others  have  their  place 
on  the  Academy's  walls.  Then  there  is  a  group 
bearing  upon  similar  subjects  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
a  group  depicting  the  bravery  of  the  Erench 
"poilu"  by  Lucien  Jonas  and  another  of  a  more 
cheerful  nature  by  Childe  Hassam  of  scenes 
around  New  York.  Brangwyn 's  masterful  etch- 
ing of  the  Monument,  Venice  and  the  Bridge  at 
Toledo  arc  important  numbers  in  the  show.  Draw- 
ings by  Forain,  Steinlenr  Manigault,  Lautrec, 
Glackcns,  Marin,  Henri  and  John  Singer  Sargent 
figure  in  a  collection  lent  by  Albert  Eugene 
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Gallatin,  Esq.  Portraits  in  charcoal  of  members 
of  local  musical  circles  are  by  Leopold  Scyffcrt  and 
of  Pennell  and  McLurc  Hamilton  by  F.  Walter 
Taylor.  A  beautiful  work  in  soft  gray  outline 
is  a  portrait  of  a  Polish  princess  by  Lilian  West- 
colt  Hale,  and  there  is  a  good  pastel  portrait  of 
a  Chinese  lady  by  Pearl  L.  Hill.  Good  work  in 
line  and  water-colour  is  seen  in  portraits  by 
C.  C.  A.  Erickson,  of  J.  L.  Brandon,  Esq.,  and 
Frank  Nicolet,  Esq.  Typical  Jewish  character 
is  rendered  in  a  numl)er  of  etched  portraits  by 
W.  A.  Levy.  Ernest  Roth  contributes  charming 
little  etchings  of  Columbia  Library  and  Rockport, 
Mass.  Red  chalk  was  used  as  a  medium  in  a 
group  of  three  portraits  by  Violet  Oakley. 

Thornton  Oakley's  work  is  seen  in  a  number  of 
charcoal  drawings  of  scenes  at  Hog  Island  ship- 
yards. Aside  from  the  showing  of  black-and- 
whites  and  illustrations,  the  exhibition  is  rather 
a  disap[H>intment  as  far  as  the  matter  of  water- 
colours  and  pastels  is  concerned.  One  notices  the 
absence  of  certain  groups  of  paintings  that  gave 
distinction  to  the  show  last  year,  such  as  Alex- 
ander Robinson's  gorgeous  gouaches,  William  H. 
de  B.  Nelson's  boldly  brushed  works  in  pure 
aquarelle,  Frederic  Nunn's  group  of  pastels  and 
others,  but,  aulres  temps  aulres  mattrs,  we  have 
here  in  the  place  of  honour  in  Gallery  F,  Francis 
McComas  exhibiting  a  set  of  colourful  scenes 
among  the  cliff  dwellings  of  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico.  Felicie  Waldo  Howell  is  represented  by 
a  group  of  capital  paintings  in  tempera,  scenes  of 
urban  life,  mainly;  Fred  Wagner  shows  moonlight 
effects  in  pastel;  Walter  Griffin  charming  little 
impressions  of  woods  and  flying  clouds  in  the 
same  medium,  and  Catherine  Morris  sends  two 
admirable  water-colours,  Over  the  11  ill  and  The 
Green  House.  GifTord  Beal,  Howard  Giles  and 
Alice  Schille  are  represented  very  largely  in 
different  divisions  of  the  water-colour  collection 
by  works  of  thoroughly  modern  facture,  fine  in 
colour,  indefinite  in  form,  expressions  of  them- 
selves in  terms  that  are  not  always  clear  to  the 
plain  man,  but  do  perhaps  hypnotise  the  man 
with  the  red  tie.  Then  one's  attention  is  per- 
force drawn  to  the  vivid  colour  of  the  John 
Marins  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  Predergasts 
and  Milnes.  Also  exposed  are  works  in  oil  done 
by  the  students  of  the  Academy's  summer  school 
at  Chester  Springs.  The  first  Charles  Vezin 
prize  goes  to  Anne  F.  Fry,  the  second  to  Florence 
Tricker  and  the  third  to  Dorothy  R.  Schell. 
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Miniatures  of  the  seventeenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  are  on  view  in  the  Northeast  Gallery. 
Most  of  the  exhibitors  arc  women  and  the  works 
are  mainly  portraits,  ninety-four  beautiful  little 
paintings  on  ivory.  To  lx'  mentioned  as  notably 
good  are  Berta  Carcw's  Alsacientte;  Helen  V. 
Lewis'  Felicia,  Margaret  Foote  Hawley's  Mary 
Foote;  Ruby,  by  Alexandrine  Robertson  Harris; 
.1/ rs.  Robert  Sweet,  by  Annie  Hurlburt  Jackson,  and 
Mrs.  William  11.  Donner  by  Emily  Drayton  Taylor. 

This  exhibition  and  Chester  Spring  collection 
will  remain  open  during  the  continuance  of  the 
water-colour  show,  Noveml>er  10  to  December  15, 
both  inclusive. 
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NNIK  TRAQIAIR  LANG 


It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  The 
International  Sti  dio  records  the  death,  due 
to  the  epidemic,  of  this  most  promising  young 
artist.  Miss  Ling  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  magazine  of  recent  date,  her  gifts 
as  a  painter  being  of  a  very  unusual  order.  Miss 
Lang'ssketch  of  her  former  master,  William  Merritt 
Chase,  caused  considerable  notice  two  years  ago 
at  the  National  Arts  Club;  it  was  achieved  with 
great  knowledge  and  bravura.  The  death  of  an 
artist  of  her  distinction  besides  being  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  a  host  of  friends  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  American  painting. 
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ERMANY  AND  ART 
BY  RAYMOND  WYER 


Perhaps  there  is  no  department 
of  human  activity  in  which  there  is 
so  much  sophistry  resorted  to  as  in  the  domain 
of  art,  particularly  when  there  is  a  desire  to  in- 
flict unmerited  blame  or  praise.  The  very  sensi- 
tive nature  of  art  in  its  relation  to  human  temper- 
ament, owing  to  the  varying  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  uncertain  standards  that  exist,  makes  this 
possible.  One  can  present  an  imposing  array  of 
evidence  to  prove  anything  under  the  sun,  how- 
ever fantastic  or  illogical — a  condition  which 
provides  opportunities  for  the  grinding  of  little 
personal  axes.  The  result  is  that  much  art  and 
many  artists  have  reputations  based  on  condi- 
tions unrelated  to  art,  and  many  a  picture  and 
many  an  artist  is  shelved  or  doomed  to  temporary 
oblivion  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  much 
more  evidence  to  convince  the  uninitiated  that 
Alma-Tadema  is  a  master  than  there  is  to  prove 
the  same  of  Michelangelo,  for  the  reason  that 
Alma-Tadema  has  been  acclaimed  in  the  forums 
understood  by  the  people  of  a  material  age.  It  is 
surprising  that  true  art  has  recognition  in  a 
world  that  affords  so  many  opport unities  for 
political  and  other  sophists  and  in  an  age  when 
so  many  artists  are  endowed  with  business  in- 
stincts. The  fact  that  true  art  is  recognised  in 
spite  of  all  this  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
imperishable  power  of  truth. 

On  an  occasion  prior  to  the  war,  when  the 
writer  of  this  paper  was  occupied  with  the 
formation  of  a  public  collection,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  criticism  that  German  pictures  were 
conspicuously  absent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any,  for  they 
were  not  much  in  evidence  among  the  dealers, 
even  those  in  Germany  electing  to  sell  solely  the 
art  of  other  countries.  Catalogues  from  Munich 
and  Dresden  firms  included  English,  Italian. 
Dutch  and  French  canvases,  but  nothing  German, 
their  national  pride  being  unequal  to  the  task 
of  trying  to  dispose  of  the  art  of  their  own 
country  when  it  was  easier  by  far  to  sell  that 
of  other  countries. 

Patriotism  makes  but  scant  invasion  of  the 
German  conscience  when  commercial  advantages 
intervene  to  its  prejudice.  Like  militarism,  com- 
mercialism with  the  Teuton  must  be  freed  from 
the  apron-strings  of  sentiment.    It  is  not  neces- 


sary to  speak  in  this  connection  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  German  representative,  because  it  is  matter 
of  general  knowledge  how  more  than  willing  he  is 
to  cater  to  any  taste,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no 
desire  to  improve  taste,  nor  the  irritating  though 
more  commendable  attitude  of  the  Englishman 
who  rightly  or  wrongly  believes  so  implicitly  in 
articles  of  British  manufacture  that  he  refuses  to 
sell  any  other.  This  is  of  course  bad  from  a 
business  standpoint.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  which  predisposes  the  German  dealer  to 
exploit  the  art  of  other  countries,  namely,  the 
knowledge  that  German  art  is  fabricated  to 
please  the  German  mind — in  fact,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  system. 

The  Prussian  military  regime  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  child  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  evolving  a  type  of  national 
mind  which  is  docile,  arrogant  and  orderly,  and 
particularly  adapted  to  military  exigencies.  This 
sinister  militarism  is  the  foundation  and  guiding 
spirit  of  every  institution  and  activity,  and  is 
visible  throughout  the  country,  being  particularly 
noticeable  in  city  building,  which,  while  conferring 
certain  benefits  upon  the  people,  has  ever  neces- 
sitated heavy  taxation,  making  ]>ossible  the  pro- 
gramme of  conquest.  Had  it  not  been  for  city 
planning  and  an  excellent  municipal  regime,  these 
taxes  that  paved  the  way  for  the  war  would  have 
infallibly  fostered  revolt.  And  this  oppression 
has  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  original  German  art  and  thought. 

While  referring  principally  to  modern  expres- 
sion in  art,  it  cannot  be  postulated  that  Germany 
has  been  responsible  in  any  appreciable  extent 
for  the  authorship  of  original  art  since  the  days 
of  Durer  and  Holbein,  for  even  their  poster  art 
which  has  been  their  pride  and  boast  is  taken  from 
England.  In  addition  to  a  spurious  attempt  to 
revive  the  art  of  painting  religious  pictures  there 
was  a  certain  movement  in  Germany  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  aspired  to  emulate  everything 
in  which  France  excelled.  And  the  underlying 
idea  that  made  her  strive  to  give  the  French 
spirit  to  German  art  prompted  her  to  make  Berlin 
a  greater  Paris,  and  to  introduce  French  humour 
in  her  periodicals,  the  results  of  which  are  ludi- 
crous and  elephantine.  Germany  has  converted 
herself  into  the  most  unoriginal  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  outcome  has  not 
been  solely  to  kill  originality  but  to  leave  naked 
and  unashamed   certain   racial  characteristics 
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which  are  noticeable  in  the  very  beginnings  of 
German  art — the  only  modification  of  these  in 
modern  times  being  due  to  the  exploitation  of 
alien  ideas  stolen  with  the  intention  of  imbuing 
their  national  expression  with  a  quality  that 
can  only  be  attained  through  inspiration 
founded  on  an  absolute  belief  in  one's  spiri- 
tual self.  Even  going  back  as  far  as  German 
primitive  art,  it  does  not  escape  notice  that  the 
Madonnas  and  Infants  often  betray  a  cruel  and 
invariably  unsympathetic  spirit.  In  1007,  Mr. 
Reinach  wrote,  ''German  art  rarely  achieved 
either  truth  or  beauty,  but  it  succeeded  in  render- 
ing, with  a  fidelity  that  was  often  brutal,  the 
character  of  the  German  people  immediately 
before  and  after  the  Reformation." 

There  can  be  no  universal  outlook  in  nation  or 
individual  that  is  swayed  by  egotism  or  by 
unrelated  local  standards  of  life.  It  is  the  pro- 
nounced provincialism  of  Germany  that  has 
minimised  her  art  to  a  condition  of  mere  self- 
utterance,  consequently,  examples  of  this  art 
have  met  with  slight  support  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Unable  to  observe  a  mote  in  the  eye  of  the 
Fatherland,  German  writers  time  and  again  per- 
mitted themselves  to  discover  decadency  in  other 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
was  a  case  long  before  the  war  of  fitting  the  shoe 
to  the  wrong  foot.  A  nation's  vicissitudes  find 
their  counterpart  in  art  which  invariably  reflects 
the  mental  attitude  and  dominating  thought  of 
a  |>eoplc  and  the  period.  Decadent  art  manifests 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  artists  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  period  or  their  country.  Ger- 
many has  cither  forgotten  or  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  vital  condition  of  enduring  art  is  harmony 
between  the  channels  of  its  expression  and  the 
standard  and  character  of  the  best  universal 
intellect  of  its  time,  passing  likewise  over  the 
fact  that  intellect  is  partly  racial  and  partly  the 
natural  product  of  contemporary  conditions. 

German  soil  is  prejudicial  to  art  owing  to  un- 
natural conditions  of  life  based  upon  military 
expediency.  Thus  have  other  than  humanitarian 
principles  been  inculcated,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  their  ethics  or  art  have  been  totally 
unrelated  to  the  ideals  and  imagination  of  demo- 
cratic civilisation.  Culture  and  civilisation  have 
been  commercialised  and  rendered  sordid  in  the 
furtherance  of  military  aims,  and  the  nation  in 
consequence  has  grown,  creatively  speaking,  more 
and  more  impotent.    None  but  a  German  born 
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may  understand  German  "superiority."  To 
quote  Adolf  Lasson,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Berlin  University,  "  A  man  who  is  not  German 
knows  nothing  of  Germany.  We  are  morally  and 
intellectually  superior  to  all,  without  peers.  .  .  . 
In  a  world  of  wickedness  we  represent  love  and 
God  Is  with  us." 

The  true  greatness  of  national  expression, 
whether  it  be  in  art,  science  or  literature,  is  that 
while  retaining  its  racial  spirit,  its  catholicity 
renders  it  valuable  and  intelligible  to  all  civilised 
races  and  periods.  The  fact  that  a  nation's  art 
is  devoid  of  this  quality  simply  reflects  the 
character  of  its  citizenship.  A  country  that  is 
not  understandable  to  the  outsider  is  incapable 
of  creating  art  which  has  anything  in  common 
with  those  beyond  its  borders.  Modern  Ger- 
many has  not  contributed  to  art.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  whether  a  humbled  and 
chastened  Germany  may  eventually  produce  any 
art  of  significance. 

JL   LLIED  WAR  SALON 

An  Allied  War  Salon,  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  and  the 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Decoration  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  National  Defense,  will  be  held  at 
the  American  Art  Association,  Madison  Square 
South,  December  0-24. 

Mr.  Albert  Eugene  Gallatin,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  exhibitions  of  the  above  Division, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arts  and 
Decoration,  has  collected  the  pictures  for  this 
exhibition,  cooperating  with  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack  of  *he  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee. After  being  shown  in  New  York,  the 
exhibition  will  be  broken  up  into  units  and  shown 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

The  drawings  by  our  official  artists  in  France, 
who  are  commissioned  captains  in  the  Engineer 
Corps,  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time. 

A  selection,  about  fifty  in  number,  of  the  finest 
paintings  and  sculpture  made  for  the  recent 
Avenue  of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  several  new  pic- 
tures, will  also  be  shown,  as  will  a  remarkable 
collection  of  French,  British  and  Italian  posters, 
as  well  as  a  representative  group  by  American 
artists.    Among  the  artists  who  have  contributed 
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paintings  are  Edwin  H.  Blashficld,  Augustus  V. 
Tack,  Gari  Melchcrs,  Albert  Barter,  Jonas  Lie, 
George  Bellows,  Gifford  Beal,  George  Luks, 
Gardner  Symons  and  Paul  Dougherty.  There 
will  also  be  a  notable  display  of  lithographs  by 
Spencer  Pryse,  Prank  Brangwyn,  Muirhead  Bone, 
George  Bellows,  Joseph  Pennell,  Steinlen,  Porain, 
Lucien  Jonas  and  other  artists.  Cartoons  will 
be  shown  by  C.  D.  Gibson  and  paintings  by  Lieut. 
Henry  Reuterdahl  and  John  C.  Johansen. 

Medals  by  Paul  Manship,  paintings  by  Childe 
Hassam,  cartoons  by  Raemaekers,  dry-points  by 
James  McBey,  and  much  other  interesting 
material  will  also  be  shown,  including  Gianni 
Caproni's  etchings  of  aeroplanes:  these  etchings 
by  the  great  Italian  designer  of  aeroplanes  will  be 
shown  for  the  first  time. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
a  collection  of  sculpture  by  American  artists 
dealing  with  the  war. 

The  exhibition  is  designed  to  acquaint  our 
people  with  the  extent  of  the  Allied  effort  and 
to  set  forth  their  ideals.  It  will  minister  to  their 
morale,  and,  since  the  standard  of  excellence  will 
be  high,  will  do  its  part  in  raising  the  standard  of 
art  appreciation  in  this  country.  Plans  arc  now 
being  considered  for  a  permanent  war  museum, 
such  as  are  being  formed  in  England  and  France, 
to  house  such  material  as  has  been  gathered  for 
this  exhibition. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the 
Art  War  Relief. 

A  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  issued 
with  an  authoritative  essay  on  Art  and  War 
written  by  Mr.  Gallatin. 

r^OOK  REVIEW 

Portraits  of  Whistler.  A  critical  study 
of  iconography  by  A.  E.  Gallatin.  (John  Lane 
Company.)  250  copies  for  England  and  Amer- 
ica. 25  copies  numbered  and  signed  at  Si  5.00 
net;  225  copies  at  Si 2.50  net. 

Though  much  of  the  volume  contains  material 
out  of  former  works  by  the  author,  it  has  been 
recast,  amplified  and  augmented  so  as  to  be  a 
really  new  book,  containing  43  illustrations  of 
paramount  interest  to  admirers  of  America's 
greatest  artist.  No  man  has  been  more  painted 
and  caricatured  than  Whistler,  who  at  one  period, 
it  seems,  made  a  daily  habit  before  retiring  of 
committing  his  own  features  to  paper  or  canvas. 


A  PORTRAIT  SKETCH  BY  SEYMOUR 

OF  WHISTLER  HADES 

Consequently  numerous  self-portraits  exist,  be- 
sides many  others  by  men  of  international  reputa- 
tion who  have  portrayed  him  at  work  or  at  play. 
Such  men  as  Fantin  Latour,  Boldini,  Sir  Edward 
J.  Payntcr,  W.  M.  Chase,  George  du  Mauricr, 
Rothenstein,  W.  Nicholson  and  Paul  Helleu. 
How  admirably  Whistler  by  face  and  performance 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  caricaturists  is 
revealed  in  the  long  list  of  men  who  have  pleased 
the  world  with  the  wit  of  their  pencils.  Phil 
May,  Charles  Keane,  Linlcy  Sambourne,  Walter 
Crane,  "Spy,"  "Ape,"  "Max,"  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley  and  E.  T.  Reed  all  revelled  in  the  task. 

Mr.  Gallatin  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  opera- 
tion of  pointing  out  the  artistic  and  historic  value 
of  the  different  portraits  in  existence,  of  which 
he  himself  owns  quite  enough  to  constitute  a 
Whistler  gallery.  The  book  is  not  loaded  with 
those  portraits  which  are  so  well  known  through 
multiple  reproduction,  but  whilst  mention  is  made 
of  the  source  of  each  portrait,  those  used  in  the 
book  arc  for  the  most  part  little  known,  some, 
indeed  being  published  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
seeming  paradox  that  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  physiognomy  of  certain  masters,  owing  to 
no  records  existing,  posterity  may  well  be  un- 
certain of  Whistler's  real  apjwarance,  owing  to  the 
vast  number  of  portraits  in  all  mediums,  but  so 
totally  different  in  expression  and  conception. 
The  author  may  be  congratulated  upon  having 
performed  a  useful  task  with  grace,  critical  acu- 
men and  great  completeness. 
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ART  AND  THE  DOLLAR  SIGN 
BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 
^  I  was  calling  the  attention  of  a 
journalist  to  the  notoriously  high 
prices  brought  by  American  pictures  in  the  Hearn 
sale,  and  he  said  to  me:  "Why  is  one  always 
talking  about  how  much  a  picture  is  worth?  One 
never  hears  anyone  talking  about  how  much  a 
poem  is  worth— or  a  symphony  or  a  sonata."  I 
couldn't  find  an  answer  for  him. 

The  interrogation  touched  to  the  quick  of  one 
of  the  most  salient  of  those  innumerable  anom- 
alies and  deviations  and  distractions  that  we 
encounter  in  the  art  of  painting.  Art  and  the 
dollar  sign! — how  inextricably  woven  together  the 
one  with  the  other.  Almost  inevitably,  quite 
automatically,  we  associate  a  picture  in  our 
minds  with  the  price  paid  for  it.  We  recall  the 
price  a  certain  picture  brought  in  such  and  such 
a  sale:  we  wonder  what  the  picture  is  worth  to- 
day, what  it  may  be  worth  to-morrow. 

I  should  stultify  myself  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
that  in  my  writings  on  American  painting  I  have 
consistently  emphasised  this  phase  of  the  matter. 
I  have  done  more  than  emphasise  it,  I  have 
literally  shouted  it  upon  every  occasion;  but  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  was,  I  aver,  forced  upon  me. 
A  painter  whom  I  need  not  name  regretted  the 
insistence  with  which  I  underlined  the  financial 
aspect  of  American  art.  "You  may  do  an  in- 
calculable harm,"  he  said,  "in  directing  the 
public's  attention  to  this  matter  of  auction  prices, 
as  though  the  price  that  a  picture  brings  in 
auction  were  a  just  criterion  of  the  picture's 
intrinsic  artistic  value.  It  isn't."  The  painter's 
point  of  view  was  not  comprehensively  accurate, 
but  it  was,  in  the  main,  an  authentic  one;  and  I 
tried  to  explain  to  him  the  reasons  that  had 
prompted  me  to  turn  reporter  and  propagandist 
where  I  should  infinitely  have  preferred  to  remain 
an  observer  and  recorder  of  the  sheerly  a?slhetic 
problems  and  gratifications  inherent  in  the  beauti- 
ful if  somewhat  inanimate  art  of  painting. 

And  these  reasons  were  and  are — I  hasten  to 
record  them  by  way  of  a  sort  of  apology — the 
thousand  and  one  stupidities,  perversities  and 
general  incapacities  of  judgment  that  have  gone 
to  the  making  up  of  nineiy-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
comment  on  American  painting.  In  reviewing 
the  art  activities  of  this  country  for,  let  us  say, 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  witnessed, 
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as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  unprece- 
dented and  incongruous  spectacle  of  a  native  art, 
competent  always,  superb  often,  supreme  in 
certain  isolated  instances,  consistently  ignored  by 
casual  criticism  and  editorial  comment.  The 
issue  has  been  everlastingly  muddled  by  factitious 
obfuscations  and  stupid  irrelevancies.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  persons  writing  on  art  in  this 
country  are,  if  not  alien  in  birth,  alien  absolutely 
in  education  and  in  point  of  view.  The  motives 
of  these  jwople  arc,  no  doubt,  unimpeachable 
(although  their  incompetence  is  unpardonable), 
but,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  cannot 
react  to  the  essential  gist  of  things  with  a  satisfy- 
ing degree  of  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  esti- 
mate. To-day  even,  in  our  own  country,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Inness,  our  "critics"  of  painting  are  telling  us 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  painting. 
As  1  look  through  the  occasional  article  that 
appears  on  the  subject  of  painting,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  everything  is  recorded  except 
the  things  that  really  possess  an  original  sig- 
nificance. I  am  entertained  by  exquisite  subtle- 
ties of  ornate  and  sophisticated  elaboration,  but 
concrete  facts  are  ignored.  For  example,  one  of 
the  most  consequential  of  our  publications  will 
offer  us  an  appreciation  of  the  mechanical  art  of 
Degas  or  the  delicate  artificialities  of  the  Amer- 
ican, Davies,  but  I  look  in  vain  for  a  recording  of 
the  fact  that  Inness 's  Wood  Gatherers  brought 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  in  the 
Hearn  sale,  and  that  three  American  painters, 
Wyant,  Blakclock  and  Murphy,  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  as  against  the  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  paid  for  Daubigny's  On  the  Oise.  It  is 
incompetence  and  evasion  of  this  sort  that  com- 
pels one  to  abandon  the  legitimate  delights  of  a 
sheerly  aesthetic  discussion  for  the  cudgels  of 
statistics  and  the  uncouth  but  quite  inescapable 
significance  of  the  dollar  sign. 

In  recording  conditions  of  a  local  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  remediable  character,  I  am  not  for- 
getting that  a  critical  incompetence  and  evasion 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  universal  peculiari- 
ties inherent  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  is  true, 
unquestionably  true,  that  |>ainting,  unlike  its 
companion  arts,  music  and  literature,  owes 
practically  nothing  to  the  j>erspicacity  of  the 
critic,  and  practically    everything  to  the  per- 
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spicacity  of  that  indescribable  type  of  inspired 
intelligence  which  instinctively,  instantaneously 
and  undeviatingly  detects  and  appreciates  the 
essential  trend  of  things.  I  have  constantly 
emphasised  this  fact.  With  the  exception  of 
Ruskin's  famous  proclamation  of  the  genius  of 
Turner,  we  find  practically  no  instance  of  an 
artist  accurately  appraised  by  the  criticism  of  his 
contemporary  critics.  The  great  poet  and  the 
great  musician,  strangling  to  death  in  the  pitiless 
desert  of  spiritual  isolation  wherein  all  splendid 
achievement  is  confined,  look  up  for  succor  to 
their  soul-fcllows,  the  poet,  the  musician  and  the 
critic:  here,  like  alone  understands  like.  Not  so 
the  painter.  French  art,  for  example,  owes  more 
to  M.  Durand-Ruel  than  to  all  its  critics  put 
together;  and  the  sharpest,  keenest  judge  of  a 
picture  that  America  has  produced  is  that  extra- 
ordinary character,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke. 
Why?  Because  this  man  holds  in  impeccable 
equilibrium  an  infinite  capacity  for  artistic  reac- 
tion and  that  kind  of  speculative  sixth  sense 
which  buys  Steel  common  at  22  when  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  buying  Government  bonds. 
The  indispensable  importance  of  this  sixth  sense 
should  be  recognised.  Lacking  it,  a  man,  how- 
ever superbly  adequate  his  capacity  for  sheer 
aesthetic  reaction,  can  never  hope  to  succeed  as 
a  judge  of  pictures.  In  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
writer  on  art  in  this  country  has  combined  these 
two  points  of  view,  diametrically  opposite  both 
of  them  in  their  origins  and  yet  to  an  equal  degree 
essential.  The  result  is  that  no  one  of  our  writers 
has  accomplished  the  unique  task  of  "  calling  the 
turn,"  so  to  speak;  in  other  words,  of  appraising 
with  unerring  and  prophetic  accuracy  the  poten- 
tialities of  American  painting,  taken  individually 
or  collectively.  In  a  word,  what  one  may  call 
the  bump  of  reality  has  been  missing.  While  Mr. 
Caffin  was  telling  us  that  Tryon  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  landscape  painting,  and  while  Mr. 
Cortissoz  was  covertly  projecting  Weir  into  our 
consciousness,  and  while  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  was 
instancing  both  Hassam  and  Weir,  and  while 
other  notable  reviewers  were  talking  about 
Gauguin  and  Cezanne  and  spectrism  and  syn- 
chronism and  Scandinavian  art  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum,  the  most  original  and  valuable  j>ainter 
of  our  immediate  time,  J.  Francis  Murphy — the 
greatest  landscape  painter  this  country  has  pro- 
duced save  Inness— remained  practically  un- 
detected by  the  critical  gentry.    In  proportion 


to  the  degree  with  which  this  painter's  commer- 
cial value  was  increasing,  critical  consideration 
of  his  art  was  becoming  scantier  and  scantier, 
until  it  had  practically  deteriorated  into  a  chronic 
disparagement  actuated  by  motives  of  a  question- 
able nature.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  years,  it  is  very  easy  to  say 
"  I  told  you  so."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one 
did  tell  us  so.  I  well  remember  the  abysmal  depth 
of  short-sightedness  and  incredulity  I  encountered 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  I  persisted  in 
emphasising  the  importance  of  this  painter,  and 
predicted  the  present  Murphy  boom.  I  mention 
this  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  incredible  and 
quite  deplorable  lack  of  initiative  and  inspira- 
tional foresight  that  hampers  and  stultifies  the 
general  run  of  critical  comment.  Even  so  short 
a  time  back  as  a  year  ago,  approximately,  Vanity 
Fair  published  an  article  telling  its  readers  that 
there  was  no  art  in  this  country.  The  same  old 
refrain!  No  art!  No  patrons  of  art!  And  so 
on.  A  year  has  worked  wonders  for  this  point  of 
view;  for,  lo  and  behold!  J.  Francis  Murphy  is, 
according  to  the  June  issue  of  this  publication, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  living  painters  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere — and  so  on.  This  article 
appears  after  a  Murphy  has  brought  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  in  the  Hearn  sale. 
Instances  of  a  like  nature  might  be  submitted  by 
the  hundreds;  our  point  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Inness,  whose  art  was  originally  apprehended  by 
a  man  of  shrewd,  sharp,  practical  divination, 
Mr.  Clarke,  so  in  the  case  of  Murphy,  his  illimit- 
able potentialities  have  been  partially  estimated 
by  the  Lewisohns,  the  Hudnuts,  the  Hearns,  and 
so  on,  rather  than  by  the  rare  and  exclusive 
"cognescenti,"  gentlemen,  one  and  all  of  them, 
of  academic  cultivation  and  of  intellectual  finesse, 
but  lacking  somewhat  in  that  something  of  «th 
degree  capablencss,  that  something  wherein  we 
find  a  miraculous  fusion  of  the  very  utmost  of 
aesthetic  and  emotional  reciprocity  with  a  plain, 
hard,  tenacious  common  sense  which  does  not 
mistake  idiosyncrasy  for  progress,  nor  the  truth 
of  beauty  for  the  illusion  and  affectation  of  beauty. 

But  useful  as  statistics  and  the  dollar  sign  arc 
in  our  attempts  to  refute  the  inordinate  radical- 
isms of  Greenwich  Village  on  the  one  hand,  the 
conventional  obtuseness  of  editorial  incompetence 
on  the  other,  it  is  yet  obvious  that,  in  the  long 
run,  this  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  is  a  deplorably 
injurious  excrescence,  a  parisitic  growth  infesting, 
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polluting  and  distracting  art's  entire  organism. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  away  with  the  sort  of  covert 
contempt  that  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  an  art 
so  tainted,  through  and  through,  with  the 
adulterations  inherent  in  the  activities  of  commer- 
cialism. There  are  many  other  disquieting  con- 
siderations that  make  us  suspect  painting  of  a 
fundamental  inferiority  as  a  medium  of  expression, 
but  in  this  insidious  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
we  touch  a  factor  that  ultimately  works  for 
the  complete  disrupting  of  all  equitable  standards 
and  fine  integrities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  arc  numerous 
instances  in  painting  (just  as  there  are  in  all  the 
arts)  where  an  intrinsic  one  hundred  per  cent, 
artistic  worth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  popular 
appeal.  Corot  is  perhaps  the  supreme  example 
of  this,  but  the  list  could  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. (For  example,  Daubigny,  Mauve,  the 
Monet  of  the  Thames  series. )  In  these  instances, 
the  financial  value  of  these  pictures  stands  in 
equitable  relationship  to  their  aesthetic  value,  and 
vice  versa.  In  this  country,  Inness  and  Murphy 
are  salient  instances  of  this  fortunate  equilibrium. 
The  point  is,  in  other  words,  that,  over  and  above 
the  indubitable  and  pre-eminent  merit  of  these 
men  from  the  sheerly  aesthetic  standpoint,  their 
art  contains  a  large  measure  of  something  or 
other  that  makes  for  popularity.  This  something 
or  other  may  be,  indeed  is,  an  affirmative  quality 
(that  is  to  say,  a  valid  and  substantial  quality). 
The  appeal  of  a  Corot,  a  Daubigny,  a  Mauve,  a 
Monet,  an  Inness  or  a  Murphy  is  not  (as  we  arc 
sometimes  told  by  certain  superior  persons) 
merely  a  pretty  intriguing  of  our  capacity  for 
sentimental  reciprocations.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  legitimate  appeal,  based  on  certain  sensitive 
reactions  of  ours  to  the  artist's  recognitions  and 
recordings  of  the  infinite  loveliness  of  wood  and 
sky  and  field  and  stream.  So  far  so  good.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  equilibrium  of  commercial  and 
artistic  values  is  not  consistently  maintained.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  encounter  it  very  rarely.  In 
other  words,  the  genuine  and  the  equitable  ap- 
praisal is  less  in  evidence  in  painting  than  in  any- 
other  of  the  arts.  Bv  genuine  and  equitable 
appraisal  I  mean  that  kind  of  appraisal  which 
reaches  and  maintains  its  decisions  through  the 
workings  of  a  sheerly  abstract  consideration. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  painting  ought  to 
be  viewed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  immaculate 
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acstheticism  common  to  all  the  other  arts.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't,  and  until  it  is,  painting 
cannot  be  accorded  the  degree  of  respect  with 
which  we  view  the  other  arts  of,  say,  drama, 
prose,  poetry,  music  and  so  on.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  so  long  as  a  painting  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ulterior  matter  of  "  how  much  it  is  worth" 
it  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  abstract 
scrutiny  that  is  accorded  the  poem  or  the  sonata, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  the  persons  interested 
in  art  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  any  degree  what- 
soever of  the  mental  and  spiritual  status  of  the 
reader  of  poetry,  the  listener  to  music.  The  man 
or  woman  who  sits  down  to  their  piano  and  plays 
a  Chopin  etude  or  a  Debussy  prelude  is  actuated 
by  nothing  whatsoever  ulterior  to  the  driving 
power  of  a  sheerly  emotional  and  artistic  impulse. 
No  subordinate  and  material  influence  alien  to 
the  intangible  matter  of  spiritual  and  emotional 
dynamics  intrudes  its  distracting  and  deteriorat- 
ing power  between  the  average  listener  at  a 
symphony  concert  and  the  appeal  of  the  music. 
It  is  likewise  obvious  that  when  a  line  of  Keats 
or  Swinburne  or  some  other  of  the  great  tribe  of 
vocal  visionaries  rises  all  unpremcditatedly  to  the 
surface  of  one's  mind  and  pleads  for  utterance 
on  one's  lips — In  other  words,  when  one  finds 
oneself  murmuring  all  unconsciously, 

"Fade  far  away,  dissolve  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never 
known," 

it  is  quite  obvious,  I  repeat,  that  the  origin  of 
this  act  is  buried  deep  down  in  the  layers  of  one's 
unconscious  accumulations  of  impression  and 
one's  innate,  automatic  craving  for  expression 
and  for  beauty.  But  when  Mr.  Jones  buys  a 
Titian  or  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Corot  or  an  Inness 
or  a  Murphy,  the  odds  arc  a  hundred  to  one  that 
the  actuating  impulse  back  of  it  all  is  the  spirit 
of  covetousncss  disguised  adroitly,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  asks  you  in  to  see  his  collection  of  So 
and  So's,  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  is  experienc- 
ing a  considerable  degree  of  the  delights  peculiar 
to  the  spurious  pride  of  possession  and  a  very 
inconsiderable  degree  of  the  delights  peculiar  to 
a  fine  capacity  for  intellectual  and  aesthetic  can- 
dours, integrities  and  idealisms.  So  long  as  a 
picture  is  a  material  rather  than  a  spiritual  posses- 
sion just  so  long  will  it  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
taminations of  material  considerations,  and  just 
so  long  will  these  material  considerations  con- 
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tinue  to  exert  their  vulgarising  influence  in  the 
art  world. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  cases  in  point 
present  themselves,  all  of  them  tending  towards  a 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  art,  by  its  very  nature, 
offers  a  facile  field  for  the  corruptions  and  facile 
activities  of  the  speculator  and  the  notoriety 
seeker.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
pro[>ortionate  amount  of  influence  that  can  be 
exerted  by  individual  idiosyncrasy,  as  opposed 
to  a  disciplined  finesse  of  perception  and  dis- 
crimination. I  submit  the  following  as  a  salient 
instance:  In  my  comments  on  the  Hearn  sale 
I  took  the  liberty  of  regretting  the  price  paid  by 
ex-Senator  Clark  for  a  picture  of  Murphy's.  My 
reasons  for  regretting  the  conspicuous  price 
brought  by  this  particular  picture  were  not  based 
on  a  mere  idiosyncrasy  of  irresponsible  prejudice. 
It  should  be  the  intention  of  all  comments  on 
artistic  activities  to  formulate,  proclaim  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  values  based  on  intrinsic 
qualifications  and  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
distractions  of  fallible  human  preference.  Now  I 
repeat  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  over 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  this  picture. 
Why?  Simply  because  this  picture  no  more 
represented  the  highest  development  of  the  art 
of  Murphy  than  Rienzi  or  The  Flying  Dutchman 
represent  the  art  of  the  Richard  Wagner  of 
Tristan  or  The  Ring.  The  art  of  every  artist  is, 
in  its  early  stages,  largely  and  avowedly  imitative. 
We  all  know  this.  As  a  general  rule,  its  precious 
and  incomparable  essence  is  revealed  to  us  only 
in  its  later  manifestations.  The  great  Turners 
and  Innesses  are  the  Turners  and  Innesses  of  the 
last  period.  The  indispensable  Manet  is  not  the 
Manet  that  copied  Goya,  Hals,  Velasquez;  it  is 
the  kind  of  Manet  that  was  exhibited  some  years 
ago  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries — the  Manet 
of  the  Parisian  boulevards.  Murphy's  art  previ- 
ous to  xooo  was  an  imitative  Murphy,  an  adroit 
compound  of  Wyant  and  Inness.  The  pictures 
of  this  period  contain  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of 
sumptuous  beauty  both  of  sentiment  and  of 
colouring  that  is  lacking  in  the  Murphy  of  to-day. 
They  deserve  the  fullest  recognition  by  collector 
and  critic,  for  they  arc  undeniably  and  spectacu- 
larly beautiful. 

Unfortunately — and  here  is  the  point— a  com- 
mercial value  has  been  put  upon  the  pictures  of 
this  period  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  intrinsic 
importance  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Murphy's 


work.  Dealers  are  paying  enormous  prices  for 
these  pictures,  knowing  that  they  can  dispose  of 
them  easily  to  their  customers  because  of  the 
obvious  appeal  of  this  phase  of  Murphy's  work 
and  the  accumulative  impetus  given  to  it  by 
auction-room  records.  And  yet,  when  we  put 
aside  all  considerations  other  than  those  that  have 
their  origin  in  the  abstractions  of  aesthetic  esti- 
mates, we  realise  that  these  pictures  are  no  more 
the  essential,  unprecedented  Murphy  than  the 
Boy  with  a  Sword  is  the  essential,  unprecedented 
Manet.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  represent 
that  inestimable  thing,  the  new  vision,  the  new 
way  of  doing  and  seeing  and  feeling.  The 
Murphy  that  a  future  consideration  will  single 
out  for  supreme  recognition  is  the  Murphy 
represented  by,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Lewisohn's  Up- 
land Pastures,  Morning,  Mr.  Hudnut's  Brow  of 
the  Knoll,  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield's  Xovember  Morn- 
ing, Mr.  Baldwin's  Showers  recently  purchased 
from  the  Macbeth  Galleries,  or  the  landscape 
purchased  by  him  from  the  Hugo  Reisinger  sale 
and,  above  all,  the  Indian  Summer  owned  by  Mr. 
Shepherd.  As  unique  as  Whistler  (duplicating 
in  their  own  inimitable  way  that  something  of 
rare  grace  and  that  indescribable  something  of  a 
very  delicate  strangeness  so  intensely  the  cardinal 
characteristic  of  Whistler's  art),  these  pictures 
represent  the  most  precious  quality  of  craftsman- 
ship that  landscape  painting  has  known  since 
Corol.  Ex-Senator  Clark's  picture  is  a  charming 
composite  of  other  points  of  view;  the  Indian 
Summer  is  a  new  beauty  coming  into  the  world. 
The  one  is  a  beautiful  replica;  the  other  is 
an  absolute  originality.  If  ex-Senator  Clark's 
Murphy  is  worth  fifteen  thousand,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
Murphy  is  worth  twenty-five  thousand.  This  in 
so  far  as  an  artistic  scale  of  values  can  be  reduced 
to  the  concrete  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
great,  predominating,  essential  aspect  of  Murphy's 
art  is  its  inspired  inspection  and  superlative 
handling  of  the  arid,  the  desolate.  His  rendering 
of  naked,  barren  uplands  is  a  new  note  in  art. 
The  conventional  vision,  accustomed  to  a  more 
obvious  prettiness  and  ornatencss,  does  not 
appreciate  the  masterful  elimination  of  the  greater 
Murphy,  and  yet  it  is  on  the  strength  of  these 
pictures  that  Murphy's  claims  to  be  considered 
a  great  original  painter  rest,  and  not  until  a  col- 
lector shall  have  paid  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
more  for  the  Shepherd  Murphy  or  the  Hudnut 
Murphy  or  the  Mansfield   Murphy  than  ex- 
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Senator  Clark  paid  for  the  Hearn  Murphy  shall 
we  have  recovered  our  balance  and  our  sense  of 
pro{>ortion. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be  something  as  follows:  A  high  price  means, 
in  the  long  run,  a  good  picture,  but  a  good  picture 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  high  price.  Instances 
by  the  thousand  could  be  cited.  The  Murphy 
and  the  Inness  in  the  Hearn  sale  were  good 
pictures  and  deserved  recognition.  But,  high  as 
they  sold,  there  are  other  Murphys  and  other 
Innesses  that,  according  to  an  equitable  appraisal 
based  on  the  artistic  fitness  of  things,  should  sell 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  higher.  In  an 
ideal  scheme  of  things,  the  collector  should  strive 
to  formulate  his  decisions  through  the  exercise 
of  a  sheerly  impersonal  consideration  of  the 
artistic  merits  of  a  picture.  I  am  not  so  fatuous 
as  to  believe  this  possible:  human  nature  is 
against  it. 

I  merely  suggest  as  much  as  a  sort  of  criterion. 
Under  such  a  scheme  of  things  art  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  distracting  and  demoralising  corrup- 
tions and  influences  of  sentimental  preference 
and  commercial  calculation.  As  it  is,  painting 
presents  us  with  a  maze  of  discrepant  valuations, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  established  by 
peculiar  combinations  and  accidents  of  material 
circumstance  and  undisciplined  inclination.  That 
immaculate  idealism  of  outlook  necessary  to  a 
fine  comprehension  of  art  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  covert  shrewdness  and  sordid  calcula- 
tions. 

For  example,  how  many  collectors  arc  there, 
do  you  suppose,  that  would  not  rather  own 
a  Murphy  signed  in  the  '90s  to  a  Murphy  signed 
in  the  1900s?  Why?  Simply  because,  under 
present  conditions,  the  early  Murphy  is  about 
five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  more  valuable  than 
the  late  one. 

The  fact  that  the  late  Murphy  is  about 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  more  valuable  artis- 
tically than  the  early  one  is  not,  as  it  should 
be,  the  determining  consideration.  The  egregi- 
ously  inaccurate  statement  has  been  made  that  a 
picture  is  worth  what  it  will  bring.  This  is  not 
true. 

Intelligent  inspection  will  disclose  the  dis- 
couraging fact  that  artistic  effort  and  achieve- 
ment of  any  kind  whatsoever  find  favour  with  the 
public  because  of  some  quality  in  it  extraneous 
to  its  sheerly  artistic  quality.  This  is  axiomatic, 
whether  the  matter  in  hand  be  a  landscape  of 


Murphy's,  the  voice  of  a  Caruso,  or  the  piano 
playing  of  a  Paderewski.  We  shall  always  be 
compelled  to  take  this  factor  into  consideration. 
Unfortunately,  in  painting,  this  extraneous  some- 
thing or  other  exercises  a  predominating  influence. 
One  would  not,  even  if  one  could,  do  away  with 
sincere  differences  of  opinion,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  will  always  be  a  valid  justification  for 
certain  degrees  of  difference  in  price.  Our  point 
is  that  when  these  differences  in  price  assume  the 
monstrous  disparities  to  which  wc  are  accustomed 
we  may  assume  that  they  have  ceased  to  represent 
a  just  estimate  of  relative  artistic  values.  I  re- 
member once  standing  with  a  foreign  painter— 
a  man  of  quite  eminent  significance — before  a  tiny 
little  picture  of  Bruce  Crane's.  My  friend's 
admiration  for  the  picture  was  very  keen.  Note 
the  significant  fact  that  the  picture  attracted  him 
solely  on  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  painting.  He 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  worth  five  dollars 
or  five  hundred  dollars.  One  of  our  collectors, 
coming  upon  the  picture,  mistook  it  for  a  Murphy 
and  turned  towards  it  with  animation.  As  he 
walked  across  the  room  to  look  at  the  picture, 
someone  told  him  it  was  a  Crane.  He  showed  no 
further  interest  in  the  picture;  and  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  picture,  signed  by  Crane,  was  worth 
about  fifty  dollars,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  signed 
by  Murphy,  it  would  have  been  worth  about 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

I  could  prolong  this  discussion  indefinitely,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  little  incident  I  have  just 
reported  very  nearly  sums  up  the  entire  situation. 
Of  course  the  answer  to  all  I  have  said  is  the 
insurmountable  fact  that  rarity  and  individual 
preference  are  and  must  remain  the  determining 
factors  in  art.  This  must  not,  however,  deter 
us  from  an  attempt  to  develop  a  capacity  for 
unprejudiced  appreciations.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  American  painter  cannot  function 
legitimately  or  dcvelope  any  degree  of  individ- 
uality if  the  dollar  sign  is  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  as  an  ultimate  test  of  merit.  So 
long  as  the  "saleability"  of  a  picture  is  a  de- 
termining factor,  so  long  will  our  painters  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  sterile  replicas  of  their  "popu- 
lar" work,  and  so  long  will  Continental  culture 
continue  to  ridicule  our  American  painters. 
The  collectors  and  art  dealers  of  this  country 
must  purify  their  point  of  view.  They  must 
try  to  see  painting  as  an  art,  not  solely  as  a 
business  proposition. 
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HISTORY    OF    ITALIAN  FURNI- 
TURE FROM  THE  XIV  TO  THE 
EARLY  XLX  CENTURY 
BY  WILLIAM  M.  ODOM 


Review  by  Stella  Rubinstein 

A  volume  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
It  Company  has  just  appeared.  This  is  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  William  M.  Odom's  book  on 
Italian  furniture  covering  the  period  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  late  sixteenth  century.  The 


second  volume,  now  in  preparation,  will. deal 
with  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion  concerning 
this  most  valuable  publication,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  the  history  of  Italian  furniture  has 
been  completely  neglected.  Aside  from  the  short 
study  on  Italian  furniture  by  William  Bode  and 
an  album  of  plates  called  //  Legno  netl'arte 
italiana,  containing  451  illustrations  of  wood- 
work of  various  kinds,  and  special  articles  scattered 
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in  different  magazines,  nothing  of  importance  has 
licen  published.  This  fact  is  the  more  amazing 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  same  field  France 
has  accomplished  her  task  and  through  her 
numerous  and  scholarly  publications  has,  in  a 
way,  succeeded  in  reconstructing  scientifically 
and  historically  the  glorious  past  of  her  furniture 
production.  This  past,  in  an  equal  degree  glori- 
ous for  Italy,  has,  in  this  latter  century,  been 
sadly  neglected,  which  fact,  added  to  the  real 
value  of  Mr.  Odom's  publication,  mentioned 
above,  makes  its  appearance  of  prime  importance. 

The  volume  with  which  we  arc  dealing  appears 
in  an  edition  dc  luxe  limited  to  500  copies.  It 
contains  352  illustrations,  of  which  a  great  part 
are  unedited.  The  book,  beautifully  compiled,  is 
divided  into  four  chapters;  the  first  has  to  do  with 
the  Gothic;  the  second,  with  the  early  Renais- 
sance; the  third,  with  the  High  Renaissance,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  with  the  late  Renaissance 
productions.  In  each  of  these  chapters  the 
historical  evolution  and  the  life  of  the  Italian 
states  are  vividly  defined,  the  inner  and  outer 
conditions  weighed  and  discussed,  the  artistic 
aspirations  and  their  causes  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  background  against  which  the 


furniture  is  displayed  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  can 
one  succeed  (and  this  the  author  actually  did) 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy  and  inter- 
course between  the  life  of  the  period  and  the  furni- 
ture adorning  the  interiors.  The  author  at  the 
same  time  points  out  the  close  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  various  branches  of  art,  especially 
between  architecture  and  furniture.  It  is  indeed 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  connect  these  two 
branches  in  studying  furniture  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  to  explain  the  various  phases  of  its 
evolution.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Odom  not  only 
understands  and  appreciates  this  fact  but  he 
greatly  emphasises  the  importance  of  architec- 
tural evolution,  which  plays  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  development  of  furniture  itself. 

In  the  first  chapter,  speaking  of  Italian  Gothic 
productions,  the  author  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  Gothic  style  was  introduced  into  Italy  through 
the  propaganda  of  Cistercian  monks.  We  know 
what  an  important  factor  these  monks  have  been 
in  the  revealing  of  Gothic  art  in  general  and  of  its 
architectural  forms  in  particular.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, less  than  anywhere  else,  did  Gothic  style 
lake  r<K>l.    The  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as 
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the  Gneco-Roman  productions,  of  which  Italy 
was  so  full,  made  the  complete  adaptation  of  the 
imported  principles  impossible.  The  same  phen- 
omenon happened  in  France  when,  in  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Renais- 
sance style,  imported  from  Italy,  tried  to  supplant 
Gothic  art  in  the  country  where  this  art  was 
born,  where  it  attained  its  highest  development 
and  from  which  it  spread  all  over  the  world.  The 
same  reluc  tance  or  rather  reserve  was  shown  by 
the  French  before  they  finally  adopted  the 
Renaissance  style,  as  was  nearly  three  centuries 
earlier  shown  by  the  Italians  when  from  France 
Gothic  art  was  brought  into  Italy. 

A  curious  example  of  the  persistence  of  classical 
traditions  in  Italy  is  the  chest  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century  here  shown,  of  which  the  carved  motifs 
of  the  upj>er  part  are  entirely  in  the  Gothic 
tradition  of  the  northern  Euroj>ean  countries, 
while  the  lower  part  shows  interior  work  and 
geometrical  patterns  so  characteristic  of  Italian 
productions.  Italy  never  understood  the  organic 
construction  of  the  Gothic  style  but  as  a  highly 
cultured  and  artistic  country  it  knew  how,  in  a 
most  charming  way,  to  combine  the  imported 
style  with  its  own  artistic  inclinations  and  so 
created  a  style  of  its  own  in  which  both  tendencies 
arc  delightfully  combined.  This  can  easily  be  seen 
in  the  carefully  selected  pieces  of  furniture  which 
Mr.  Odom  reproduces  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book.  In  reading  it  we  can  also  realise  how 
scarce  furniture  was  at  this  time.  Furnishings 
consisted  then  principally  of  cassone  which 
served  many  purposes,  of  benches,  stools  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  interiors  were  highly  colourful,  the 
walls  and  furniture  painted,  some  of  them  by  the 
most  famous  artists.  All  these  details  and  many 
other  important  items  are  brought  out  clearly 
and  in  a  picturesque  way  in  Mr.  Odom's  work. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  takes  up  the 
early  Renaissance  period  in  which  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  Italian  genius  and  his  natural 
artistic  inclinations  triumph  over  the  imported 
elements  of  an  art  which  was  not  his.  As  Mr. 
Odom  rightly  says:  "The  general  interior  of  the 
early  Renaissance  palace  shows  a  marked  develop- 
ment in  unity  of  decorative  work.  The  classic 
architectural  schemes  of  the  exterior  invaded  the 
principal  apartments  of  the  interior  as  well." 

And  always  keeping  in  mind  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  forms  of  architecture 


and  the  forms  of  furniture  he  further  says:  "As 
the  design  of  the  house  precedes  that  of  the 
furnishings,  so  the  furniture  design  of  the  early 
Renaissance  naturally  follows  that  of  the  archi- 
tecture, to  which  it  conforms." 

Another  item  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  and  which  the  author  brings  out  so  well  is 
the  ecclesiastical  preponderance  of  influence  in 
the  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  periods  upon 
household  furnishings,  showing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  contemporary  ecclesiastical  design.  It 
is  only  later  when  the  number  of  palaces  built 
increased  in  number  that  this  influence  little  by 
little  ceased. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  products  of 
the  High  Renaissance  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  period  of  Raphael,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo,  generally  considered 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  artistic  career  of  Italy. 
It  was  a  period  of  prosperity  and  luxury,  palaces 
were  built  and  their  interiors  richly  decorated. 
The  general  trend  of  ideas  of  this  period  leaves  a 
decided  mark  upon  the  furniture  itself.  Articles 
needed  for  house  furnishings  became  more  numer- 
ous, their  decorations  became  richer  and  of  a  more 
vigorous  type. 

"In  summing  up  the  furniture  design  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,"  says  the  author  (page 
1 6 1 > ,  "it  may  be  said  that  it  has  the  simplicity 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  that  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  with  greater  care  given  to  the  refine- 
ment of  its  detail.  Proportion  was  perfected; 
moulds,  pilasters  and  caps  were  of  more  classic 
purity  and  decorations  of  carving,  intarsia  and 
painting  were  of  exquisite  design  and  execution. 
Just  before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  in- 
fluence of  Michelangelo  is  evident  in  the  tendency 
toward  boldly  modelled  and  sometimes  exagger- 
ated scale  in  moulds.  ..."  These  exaggera- 
tions, which  will  soon  lead  art  into  the  baroque 
style  of  workmanship,  will  become  more  noticeable 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
which  Mr.  Odom  deals  in  his  last  chapter  on  the 
High  Renaissance  productions.  As  for  pieces  of 
furniture  which  still  show  the  artistic  tendency  of 
the  early  Renaissance  productions,  the  armoire 
which  is  reproduced  on  page  li  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample. The  form  of  this  piece  is  extremely  simple 
and  its  painted  decoration,  consisting  of  gro- 
tesques, pulti,  human  masks  and  garlands,  is  of 
a  fanciful  and  beautiful  character.  It  is  greatly 
influenced  by  Raphael's  decorations  in  the  Vatican 
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and  designs  of  that  kind  have  in  their  turn  greatly 
influenced  the  decorative  elements  in  France  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  last  chapter,  dealing  with  the  High 
Renaissance  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  author,  among  other  items,  speaks  of 
the  supremacy  of  Spanish  power  in  Italy,  which 
"turned  the  art  and  social  life  of  the  Italians 
away  from  the  intellectual  freedom  and  adven- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  into  the  narrower  channel 
of  a  stilted  and  haughty  Spanish  society  despising 
industry  and  commerce  and  the  ease  and  freedom 
of  Italian  social  intercourse.  .  .  ."  He  further 
says  how  "under  Spanish  domination  there  was 
no  longer  the  old  intimacy  between  patron, 
artist  and  humanity,  while  wit  and  talent  were  not 
held  in  the  same  high  esteem.  ..."  "The 
result,"  adds  the  author,  "of  an  impoverished 
society,  demanding  a  pretentious  display  was 
naturallv  an  inferior  and  more  omate  expression 
of  art."' 

That  art  at  this  time  was  rapidly  declining  is 
evident.  Exaggeration  and  exuberance  super- 
seded little  by  little  the  highly  finished  touches 
of  the  earlier  productions.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, masterpieces  to  be  found  and  a  table,  for 
instance,  unfortunately  not  shown  here,  evinces 
fine  workmanship. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  it  is  impossible  to 
take  up  in  detail  the  criticism  of  this  most  valu- 
able publication.  The  general  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Odom  in  his  study  is  worth  noticing.  He  first 
of  all  studies  the  objects  themselves;  he  after- 
wards turns  to  miniatures,  engravings  and  joint- 
ings of  the  time  to  reconstruct  the  furniture  in  its 
former  setting.  He  thirdly  consults  chronicles 
and  letters  of  the  time  to  give  to  the  objects  a 
true  personal  touch.  The  book  thus  compiled 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  students. 

It  has  a  human  interest,  but  it  has,  also, 
a  scientific  background.  There  are  attributions 
leading  to  discussion,  and  one  also  feels  a  cer- 
tain regret  that  the  author  did  not  go  deeper, 
and  did  not  devote  more  time  to  discussing  the 
objects  themselves.  As  a  whole,  however,  Mr. 
Odom's  book  is  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Italian  furniture  and  it  is  with 
eagerness  and  real  pleasure  that  we  await  the 
publication  of  his  second  volume  dealing  with  the 
furniture  productions  from  the  seventeenth  to 
the  early  nineteenth  centuries. 


THE  WAR  ZONE  IN  GRAPHIC  ART 
Thk  Prints  Division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  arranged,  in  the 
print  gallery  (room  321)  in  the  main 
building,  an  exhibition  of  somewhat  timely 
interest,  to  replace  the  one  illustrating  "The 
Making  of  a  Lithograph,"  and  to  extend  into 
January,  19 10. 

The  posters  of  the  new  show  bear  the  large- 
type  title  "The  War  Zone  in  Graphic  Art,"  with 
a  parenthetical  explanation:  "Etchings  and  other 
prints  illustrating  Eastern  France  and  Belgium 
during  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  pictures  shown  arc  not  a  selection  from  the 
Library's  collection  of  views,  but  prints  from  the 
print  room's  |jortfolios,  the  modern  ones  mainly 
from  the  S.  P.  Avery  Collection,  that  never-failing 
source.  Which  implies  that  the  cases  in  the 
print  gallery  arc  filled  with  the  works  of  artists 
of  repute.  So  we  are  brought,  naturally,  face 
to  face  with  the  expression  of  personality,  and  the 
exhibition,  besides  its  obvious  interest  of  subject, 
serves  the  print  lover  and  those  interested  in 
art  in  general. 

Naturally,  on  the  basis  of  selection  indicated, 
one  will  not  look  for  illustrations  of  all  of  even  the 
important  places  lying  within  the  present  war 
zone.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  choice  exercised 
by  artists  in  days — and  generations — before  the 
present  war  that  fixes  the  limits  and  extent  of 
this  exhibition. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  subject  was  the 
primary  cause  for  admission  brought  in  so  wide 
a  range  of  prints  that  not  only  original  etchings 
were  included,  but  reproductive  ones  as  well, 
not  often  exhibited  since  the  days  of  their  vogue, 
as  well  as  etchings  and  lithographs. 

Here  are  shown  localities  that  have  become 
household  words  through  the  stirring  events  of 
the  last  four  years,  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
artists  of  various  countries  and  periods.  Here 
one  may  visit  Antwerp  with  Wenzcl  Hollar,  who 
depicted  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  market-place  in  1648.  Or  one  may 
go  back  a  century  farther,  and  see  Durer's 
sketch  (shown  here  in  facsimile,  of  course)  of 
the  city's  waterfront,  done  with  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  Whistlerian  expressiveness  in  empty 
space,  and  an  evident  appreciation  of  the  pattern 
of  interlaced  rigging  recalling  to  us  some  of 
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Whistler's  London  plates.  And  there  are  nine- 
teenth-century plates  of  bits  of  the  city  by 
Belgian  artists,  Henri  Leys  and  Verhaert;  by  the 
Frenchmen,  Maxime  Lalannc,  that  accomplished 
technician:  Gaston  de  Latenay;  Norbert  Goe- 
neutte.  that  most  summary  of  modern  etchers; 
Jongkind,  who  shows  the  Scheldt  or  F.scaul 
at  Antwerp,  at  sunset,  and  by  our  own  Samuel 
Colman.  Come  to  Bruges  under  the  guidance  of 
the  noted  etcher  of  architectural  subjects,  A.  H. 
Haig  (Belfry,  /p/?),  or  of  F.  H.  Armington,  or 
Beurdclcy,  or  J.  Celos  {The  Dead  City,  iQit). 
Across  .4  Bridge  Over  the  Selhe  at  Lierre  with 
Marten  van  dcr  Loo.  To  Malines  (which  Hollar 
depicts  in  an  architectural  drawing  and  Marten 
van  der  Loo  shows  in  A  Thaw);  to  Ghent  (where 
Frank  Brangwyn  has  found  interesting  Old 
Houses);  Tournai  (Ernest  George),  Dixmuden 
(Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Brangwyn),  and 
Tervueren,  Boulengcr's  painting  of  which  is 
interpreted  by  Theophile  Chauvel,  that  master 
of  reproductive  etching  and  lithography.  Hollar 
etched  buildings  and  women's  costume  in  Brussels, 
Diirer  sketched  the  Zoo  there,  and  J.  T.  J. 
Linning,  a  Belgian  artist,  shows  a  mill  in  the 
quartier  Leopold  in  1866.  Philip  /ileken,  the 
contemporary  Dutch  etcher  and  writer  on  art, 
did  about  a  dozen  plates  in  and  near  Brussels, 
Dinant  and  Verviers,  the  Rocher  Bayard  near 
Dinant,  a  bit  Sear  Samur,  the  Waterloo  Road, 
Sear  Brussels.  So  the  artists,  escaping  at  times 
from  architecture  and  town-folk  to  the  quiets  of 
country  life,  will  take  you  outside  the  city  walls, 
into  the  open,  to  hamlets  and  fields  and  orchards 
not  on  the  war  map  at  all.  With  them  one 
wanders  through  the  land,  seeing  Tamise  on  the 
Scheldt,  Vilvorde,  Calmpthort  and  Yenlo  with 
C.  Storm  van  Gravesande,  who  also  takes  us 
along  the  Mcusc. 

Then  across  the  border  into  France,  to  see  a 
Morning  on  the  Marne  painted  by  Charles 
Daubigny  and  etched  by  Lucien  Gauticr; 
a  scene  on  the  Marne  by  Noel  Masson  (who 
etched  although  his  two  hands  were  missing), 
another  on  the  Oise,  by  Daubigny,  etched  by 
C.  A.  Walker;  another  on  the  same  river  by 
Brunet-Debaines,  and  a  Moonlight  on  the  Oise 
and  other  scenes  in  original  etchings  by  Daubigny. 
On  the  Marne,  painted  by  Karl  Daubigny  and 
etched  by  Gaston  Rodriguez;  Sunday  on  the 
Marne,  wood  engraving  in  colours  by  Paul 
Colin;  Banks  of  the  Somme,  a  lithograph  by  Jules 


Dupre,  and  Banks  of  the  Somme,  near  Amiens, 
by  Alphonse  Legros,  show  peaceful  days  on  two 
rivers  that  have  now  witnessed  such  momentous 
battles.  The  charm  of  waterways  for  the  artist 
is  farther  shown  in  such  etchings  as  the  two  of  the 
Doubs  (one  a  view  of  Verdun  )  by  Brunet-Deliaines. 

So  the  list  goes  on.  There  are  Rochebrune's 
Pierrcfonds,  George  T.  Plowman's  Hotel  de  Vitle, 
Arras,  Norbert  Goeneutte's  Cayeux  (Picardy), 
Lalanne's  Chdtcau-Thicrry  and  Chateau  de  Chau- 
mont  (Haute  Marne).  Some  of  these  places 
have  figured  in  the  war  reports,  others  may  have 
escaped  direct  contact  with  the  conflict.  Amiens 
luckily  did,  although,  by  making  the  term  "war 
zone''  a  little  elastic,  it  was  easily  brought  within 
a  line  not  so  very  far  off.  The  etchings  of  its 
cathedral  by  A.  H.  Haig  and  Camillc  Foncc,  and 
the  lithograph  by  J.  D.  Harding,  justify  the 
inclusion.  Similarly,  Strasbourg,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  finds  a  place  here.  Hollar  etched 
its  cathedral;  so  did  Haig  and  Octave  de  Roche- 
brune.  Samuel  Prout  lithographed  picturesque 
buildings  there.  And  Goeneutte  sketched  the 
entrance  to  Mortefontaine,  in  Lorraine.  Rheims 
Cathedral  is  here,  of  course,  interior  and  exterior, 
in  etchings  by  Haig,  Henri  Toussaint,  Vincent 
Randolph  and  George  T.  Plowman.  There  is 
another  cathedral  building,  the  famous  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris.  It  is  the  only  landmark  of  Paris 
appearing  in  the  present  show,  for  while  bom- 
bardment for  a  while  brought  the  city  within  the 
dangers  of  war,  her  etched  glories  might  well 
claim  an  entire  exhibition.  Such  a  one  was 
indeed  held  by  the  Library's  prints  division  when 
it  was  still  in  the  old  Lenox  Library  building. 
S/>  then  Notre  Dame  alone  was  selected  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  it  appears  here  as  seen  by 
a  number  of  artists — Callot,  F.  T.  Simon,  Haig, 
Toussaint.  Rochebrune,  Lalannc,  Plowman,  E.  L. 
Warner,  and,  of  course  Charles  Meryon,  whose 
beautiful  Absidc  stands  unrivalled. 

With  that  we  have  come  to  what,  next  to  the 
subject  of  the  prints  (as  to  which  no  pretension 
to  completeness  is  made  here),  forms  the  interest 
of  this  exhibition.  That  is,  the  illustration  of 
such  national  and  individual  differences  in  point 
of  view  and  expression  as  form  the  very  essence 
of  art.  And  the  illustration,  furthermore,  of  the 
adaptation  of  personal  style  to  the  medium  in 
hand  in  such  manner  as  to  exemplify  the  eternal 
law  of  appropriateness.  The  presentation  of 
such  basic  principles  and  characteristics,  in 
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properly  chosen  examples,  is,  after  all,  the  aim  and 
object  of  print  shows  of  this  nature  and  extent. 

r  I  "*HE  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie 
I  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  announces  four  exhibi- 
tions opening  Thursday,  November  21.  An 
exhibition  of  the  private  collection  owned  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Uu  Puy  of  Pittsburgh,  a  group  of 
etchings  and  drawings  by  M.  A.  J.  Bauer,  thirty 
paintings  in  oil  by  Henry  Salem  Hubbell,  and 
the  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Associated 
Artists  of  Pittsburgh. 


T 


HE  METROPOLITAN  PURCHASE 
(See  page  xliv.) 


The  importance  of  the  purchase  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  such  consummate  art  as  the  thirteenth- 
century  French  Gothic  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  could  the 
moment  have  been  better  selected  seeing  that 
the  money  obtained  by  sales  of  French  art  goes 
to  Rheims,  Verdun,  Chateau-Thierry  and  other 
stricken  regions  whence  these  treasures  have  been 
derived.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  museums 
and  collections  may  profit  by  the  example  so  as 
to  become  enriched  by  specimens  of  the  golden 
age  of  sculpture — an  age  that  will  never  return. 
The  ideals  and  spirit  that  invested  the  cathedral 
builders  have  departed  and  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
a  great  art  once  more  it  can  have  but  little  rela- 
tion with  an  art  so  replete  with  abstract  beauty 
and  reverence  expressed  in  a  manner  so  un- 
sophisticated. The  figure  is  life-sized  in  stone 
and  contains  traces  of  polychrome  adornment, 
is  extremely  graceful,  beautiful  in  design,  and 
the  face  wears  that  enigmatic  smile  only  to  be 
seen  in  statuary  of  this  period.  The  beholder 
must  regard  this  precious  statue  as  though  it 
were  in  a  niche  or  portal  of  some  cathedral  and 
not  in  a  New  York  museum.  Like  the  Sufi,  one 
must  be  able  to  detach  one's  mind,  thus  creating 
the  right  atmosphere  in  order  to  enjoy  great  art. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Associated 
Artists  of  Pittsburgh  included  146  paintings  by 
local  painters.  The  honours  were  awarded  to 
Loiiine  by  Malcolm  S.  Parcel!,  Hydrangeas  by 
Elizabeth  L.  Rothwell.  and  Isle  of  Springs  from 
Westport  by  Charles  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  ChaHes  J. 
Taylor  is  also  represented  by  a  special  group  of 
his  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  Life, 
Judge,  Harpers  and  other  publications 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
Decorative  Textiles.    By  George 
Uland  Hunter.    (J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.) 
$15.00. 

Since  the  history  of  textiles  is  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
story  of  the  decorative  arts  is  a  fascinating  one, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
with  wars  of  aggression  and  the  strife  of  oppres- 
sion as  well  as  the  humble  pursuits  of  peace. 
Hallowed  by  romance  and  knightly  adventure  and 
scarred,  alas,  by  the  corruption  of  courts  and  the 
degeneracy  of  potentates  and  kings,  it  forms  a 
chronicle  of  all-absorbing  interest. 

Mr.  Hunter's  Decorative  Textiles  has  just  been 
published  by  the  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  the 
subject  becomes,  as  it  is  in  truth,  a  veritable 
Arabian  Nights'  entertainment,  earning  the 
reader  by  a  series  of  vivid  pen  pictures  through 
evenr  phase  of  its  development  from  the  weaving 
of  Coptic  fabrics  in  Egypt  down  to  those  "made 
in  America,"  which,  incidentally,  the  author 
declares  are  destined  eventually  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  realm  of  modern  decorative  art. 

The  book,  a  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely 
bound  in  indigo-blue  linen,  bearing  upon  the 
cover  the  title  in  gold  and  an  interesting  Renais- 
sance damask  design  in  red  and  gold,  comprises 
twenty-one  chapters  covering  a  range  of  topics 
from  damask  to  furniture  trimming  and  is  charm- 
ingly illustrated  by  580  plates,  twenty-seven  of 
them  in  colour,  which  are  the  finest  expression 
of  the  lithographer's  art. 

Written  from  the  slandjK>inl  of  one  who  is  a 
master  of  technique  as  applied  to  decorative  arts, 
the  book  is  easily  the  most  comprehensive  ever 
put  on  the  market.  As  a  text-book  it  will  be  in 
great  demand,  while  for  reference  or  as  a  technical 
exposition  of  the  subject  it  will,  by  its  simple, 
direct  appeal,  find  a  large  audience  among  lay- 
folk  who  are  eager  for  historic  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  not  only  covered  his  subject 
in  a  broad,  general  way  from  every  possible  angle 
but  has  succeeded  in  defining  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  various  phases  of  decorative 
art  in  a  most  instructive  manner.  The  incentive 
supplied  the  textile  industries  throughout  the 
ages  by  royal  largess,  the  influence  upon  them  of 
religion  and  religious  beliefs,  in  particular  those 
of  Christian  tradition, area  few  of  the  interesting 
side-lights  of  this  enchanting  volume. 
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In  the  preface  Mr.  Hunter  explains  that  when 
he  decided  to  publish  his  book  on  coverings  for 
furniture  and  walls,  including  rugs  and  carpets, 
tapestries  and  embroideries,  damasks,  brocades 
and  velvets,  chintzes  and  cretonnes,  drapery  and 
furniture  trimmings,  the  inevitable  title  seemed 
to  be  Decorative  Textiles.  Nor,  said  he,  did 
the  inclusion  of  wall-paper  and  illuminated 
leather  render  the  title  any  less  appropriate, 
because  both  rely  for  their  success  largely  upon 
texture  effects  borrowed  from  textiles. 

While  holding  fast  to  historic  design,  the  writer 
has  accentuated  the  importance  of  texture  as 
being  the  most  distinctive  quality  of  textiles,  a 
fact  invariably  overlooked  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  might  be  said 
to  be  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  In  the 
opening  chapter,  dealing  with  "those  aristocrats 
of  the  shuttle — damasks,  brocades  and  velvets," 
he  avers  that  a  summary  of  their  virtues  would 
involve  the  history  of  ornament  in  silk,  a  state- 
ment he  verifies  by  chronological  events. 

He  traces  the  history  of  China,  Japan,  Persia 
and  the  Byzantine-Roman  Kmpires  as  they  bear 
on  the  origin  of  the  silk  industry,  which  an  ancient 
Chinese  legend  credits  to  Si-ling-li,  wife  of  the 
great  Prince  Hoang-ti.  who,  for  weaving  beautiful 
cloths  from  silk  she  herself  spun,  was  christened 
the  Goddess  of  Silk. 

The  development  of  lace  the  writer  attributes 
to  Italy,  just  as  entirely  as  the  development  of 
picture  tapestry  is  laid  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  Netherlands  and  that  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  stained-glass  windows  to  France. 
This  subject  receives  particularly  interesting 
treatment,  illustrated  with  many  striking  types 
of  Italian.  Flemish  and  French  laces. 

Under  the  head  of  embroideries  the  writer 
covers  those  of  Byzantine-Roman  origin,  Sicilian, 
English,  Flemish,  Florentine,  American,  East- 
Indian  and  Chinese,  with  specific  illustrations  of 
each  type,  from  the  ancient  textiles  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria  down  to  the  hand-decorated  reindeer 
clothing  of  the  Laplanders.  As  the  most  extra- 
ordinary example  of  ancient  embroidery,  the  set 
of  vestments  and  altar-hangings  associated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  depicted,  as 
also  is  the  dalmatic  of  Charlemagne,  now  in  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  garments 
are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Charlemagne 
when,  vested  as  deacon,  he  sang  the  Gospel  at 
high  mass  on  the  day  the  Pope  crowned  him 


Emperor.  The  Baycux  tapestry,  done  in  petit 
point,  one  of  the  best  known  embroideries  of  the 
world,  is  also  illustrated. 

Rugs  and  carpets  afford  another  opportunity 
for  the  writer's  facile  pen,  involving  as  they  do  all 
the  mystery  of  the  Orient.  Five  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  subject ,  which  includes  a  consider- 
ation of  hand-made  Spanish,  English,  Axminster, 
Savvonerie,  American  and  Arbusson  specimens, 
with  one  chapter  covering  the  European  and 
American  hand-made  varieties.  Embroidered 
rugs,  from  those  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  down 
to  the  humble  rag  carpet  of  the  American  Colonial 
housewife.are  given  due  consideration,  with  special 
pages  given  to  Chinese  and  Bokhara,  Caucasian 
and  Turkish  rugs  plentifully  illustrated. 

Gothic  tapestries,  so  rich  in  historic  suggestion 
and  charm  of  design,  arc  extensively  treated,  and 
in  this  connection  the  famous  Beauvois  or  "peace" 
tapestry  is  described  and  pictured.  The  latter 
has  a  special  significance  to  the  world  just  now, 
since  it  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  of  Beau- 
vois in  1460  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Beauvois, 
Guillaume  de  Hellande,  in  honour  of  peace.  The 
word  "paix"  appears  many  times  on  the  whole 
set  and  is  expressive  of  the  Bishop's  joy  at  the 
termination  of  the  100  years'  war. 

To  the  development  of  tapestries  in  America, 
Mr.  Hunter  devotes  considerable  space  expressing 
his  belief  that  the  field  is  one  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  big  things  in  the  future.  He  concludes 
the  subject  with  the  prophecy,  "I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  a  rebirth  of  tapestry  ...  in 
America  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, provided  only  that  we  shun  passionately 
the  errors  due  to  ignorance  and  inexperience." 

Famous  Pkti-res  of  Rkaj.  Animals.  By  Lorinda 
Bryant.  (John  Lane  Company.)  $1.50. 
Mrs.  Bryant  has  added  one  more  little  volume 
to  her  series  of  art  books  for  the  people.  That 
there  is  need  for  such  books,  the  |>opularity  of 
preceding  volumes  by  this  author  testifies  to  the 
full.  Considering  that  the  best  painting  and 
sculpture  of  animals  has  been  executed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  half  century  and  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  last  two 
decades,  one  misses  mention,  excepting  an  indif- 
ferent example  of  Sorolla,  of  contemporary  works. 
Even  then  docs  the  author  imagine  that  in  the 
field  of  the  creation  of  works  of  art  in  which  the 
depicting  of  animals  plays  chief  part,  that  there 
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exist  any  greater  or  finer  examples  than,  for  in- 
stance, the  Physical  Energy  of  G.  F.  Watts;  the 
Athlete  Struggling  with  a  Python,  by  Sir  F.  Leigh- 
ton;  The  Scapegoat,  by  Holman  Hunt.  Are  not 
all  animals  "real"  whether  the  depiction  of  them 
be  of  archaic,  primitive,  imaginative,  decorative 
or  realist  order  of  conception?  Why  no  mention 
of  John  M.  Swan,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Calderon 
and  the  Dicksees?  Then  when  mentioning 
Barye  we  look  for  Fremiet.  We  have  mentioned 
some  defects  but  in  spite  of  them  the  book  is 
interesting  and  educational  without  being  critical 
or  abstruse.  It  is  in  short  a  handy  manual  of 
information  on  the  subject  and  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

IN  THE  GALLERIES 
Somk  excellent  shows  have  been  staged  in 
the  past  month  though  it  is  not  till  after 
Christmas  that  the  dealers  as  a  rule  put 
forth  their  greatest  efforts.    Many  of  the  gal- 
leries are  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  are  showing 
stock  pictures  only.    The  Winter  Academy,  soon 


to  open,  marks  the  true  commencement  of  the 
art  season  in  New  York.  The  Boris  Anisfcld 
exhibition,  so  ably  written  up  by  Louis  Weinberg 
in  our  November  issue,  fully  justified  expectations, 
attracting  large  audiences  and  business  as  well. 
The  picture  Emerald,  here  reproduced,  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  William  S.  Stimmel  of  Pittsburgh, 
a  collector  who  specialises  in  modern  international 
art.  It  was  regrettable  that  before  the  Boris 
Anisfeld  exhibition  commenced  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  a  certain  lady  undertook  to  put  a 
damper  on  proceedings  which  led  to  some  very 
diverting  corrcs|>ondence  in  the  American  Art 
Xrws  and  will,  we  trust,  serve  as  a  warning  to 
people  in  res[>onsible  positions  against  constitut- 
ing themselves  dictators  in  art  by  assuming  that 
only  such  exhibitions  may  tour  the  country  as 
have  the  good  fortune  to  merit  their  individual 
approval.    This,  too,  in  a  democratic  country! 

Several  exhibitions  of  interest  that  are  not 
recorded  here  will  be  noticed  in  the  Christmas 
number;  for  instance,  the  wonderful  Persian  art 
exhibition  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  the  modern 
pictures  by  Stella.  Walkowitz  and  others  at  the 
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Bourgeois  Galleries,  modern  American  pictures 
at  the  Macbeth  and  Montross  Galleries,  the 
Demuth  water-colours  which  made  the  Daniel 
Galleries  so  attractive,  besides  sculpture  by 
Marie  Apel  and  by  Geromc  Brush. 

If  any  doubt  ever  existed  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  directing  the  war  activities  of  the 
various  professions  that  the  artists  of  Philadelphia 
would  perform  their  |>art,  that  doubt  has  been 
absolutely  dis|x.-lled  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  Not  only  have  they  been  doing  essential 
work  in  the  way  of  camouflage,  range-finding 
pictures  for  use  in  instruction  camps,  designation 
charts,  food-saving,  recruiting  and  Lil)erty  Loan 
posters,  but  they  gave  very  valuable  aid  to  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  Philadelphia 
by  painting  the  portraits  of  the  subscribers  to 
that  Loan  in  studios  of  a  Quarticr  Latin  created 
for  their  use  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel.  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
two  millions  of  dollars  were  secured.  Most 
of  the  leading  portrail-|>ainters,  moved  by 
pure  patriotism,  have  contributed  their  work 
gratis  to  the  cause,  among  them:  I^eopold  Seyffert, 


H.  R.  Rittenberg,  Albert  Rosenthal,  Lazar 
Raditz,  Robert  Susan,  Cesare  Ricciardi,  Benedict 

A.  Osnis,  F.  Walter  Taylor,  Violet  Oakley,  Alice 
K.  Stoddart,  Joseph  Sacks  and  Josephine  Streat- 
feild,  who  have  painted  portraits  of  subscribers 
to  bonds  of  $10,000  and  less.  Julian  Story,  H.  H. 
Breckenridge,  Leopold  Seyffert  and  Adolphe 
Borie  are  to  execute  finished  portraits  in  their 
permanent  studios  of  subscribers  to  bonds  of 
$100,000.  Finished  already  arc  portraits  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Caner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
Cancr,  Mr.  W.  W.  Curtin,  Mr.  Percy  Chandler, 
Dr.  George  Stout,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Lit,  Mrs.  John 

B.  Thayer,  Jr.,  Miss  Eleanor  T.  Chandler. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  offered  a  dis- 
tinguished compliment  to  the  teaching  fraternity 
in  inviting  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director  of  art  in 
high  schools  in  New  York  City,  to  give  the  next 
course  of  lectures  under  the  Scammon  Foundation. 
The  Institute  indicates  the  keen  interest  which 
industrial  art  is  eliciting  at  the  present  time  by 
inviting  Dr.  Haney  to  speak  on  this  topic.  Six 
lectures  will  be  given  and  these  will  subsequently 
be  published  in  the  volume  by  the  Institute. 
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The  Scammon  Foundation  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted  art-lecture  foundation  in  the  country.  It 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Maria  Sheldon  Scammon 
and  since  its  establishment  in  1003  has  had  as 
speakers  the  foremost  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects  of  America,  including  John  LaFarge. 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  John  W.  Alexander,  Lorado 
Taft  and  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

The  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh  opened 
their  ninth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie 
Galleries  on  Nov.  22nd,  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  one  month.  The  exhibition  maintains  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  the  painters  of  this 
city  have  set  up  for  themselves.  A  feature  of 
national  importance  is  the  one-man  show,  com- 
prising a  collection  of  drawings  by  Charles  J. 
Taylor,  the  widely  known  C.  J.  T. 

The  Hermes,  by  P.  W.  Allen,  was  designed  and 
made  for  a  niche  fountain  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hallway.  Three  rams'  heads  s|x>ut  tiny  streams 
of  water  into  a  black  marble  basin.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  the  twined  serpents  and  the  wings  of 
the  head-piece  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
simple  solid  masses  of  the  rigure.  This  kind  of 
treatment  was  especially  good  as  the  whole 
piece  counts  more  as  a  silhouette  than  anything 
else,  on  account  of  the  dark  bronze  coming  against 
a  light  marble  background. 

ui 


The  late  Mrs.  Saunders  was,  as  Elizabeth  M. 
Hallowell,  for  several  years  instructor  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Philadelphia.  A  charcoal  sketch  of  a  fountain  at 
St.  Harhara  was  reproduced  in  our  last  number. 
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THE  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  ARTIST  IN 
WAR-TIME 
BY  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 

Within  a  very  few  days  some  240 
paintings,  showing  the  scope  of  Great  Britain's 
spirit  and  achievement  in  times  of  stress,  will  be 
on  public  view  at  the  Corcoran  Galleries,  Wash- 
ington, whence  they  will  visit  different  centres, 
including  of  course  New  York.  Mr.  Raymond 
Wyer,  Director  of  Worcester  Art  Museum,  is 
responsible  for  the  circuit  which  is  under  his 
guidance  and  control.  His  enthusiasm  which  has 
made  this  possible  would,  however,  have  been 
unavailing  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotism  and 
enterprise  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  who 
have  been  eager  to  support  the  idea,  and  in  this 
connexion  is  clearly  evinced  the  importance  of 
the  Worcester  Museum,  which  was  first  consid- 
ered by  the  British  authorities  when  they  decided 
to  send  this  exhibition  across  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  offer  a 
critical  paper  upon  British  war  art,  more  especially 
as  the  exhibition  in  question  has  not  yet  been 
seen  by  the  public,  but  rather  to  give  a  few 
explanatory  notes  relieved  by  quotations  from 
the  catalogue  which  contains  a  foreword  by  Mr. 
Wyer  and  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Christian 
Brinton.  And  in  speaking  of  the  catalogue  it 
may  be  added  that  something  of  a  lasting  char- 
acter and  of  intrinsic  merit  has  been  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Brinton,  who  felt  that  the  occasion 
required  an  unusual  catalogue  worthy  to  find 
place  upon  the  bookshelf  and  attractive  enough 
to  sell  readily,  for  every  dollar  realised  will  be 
turned  over  to  charity. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  militarism  has  pro- 
duced a  new  art,  but  the  unusual  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  many  countries  affected,  and 
the  novel  features  of  conflict  so  utterly  different 


from  past  experience  have  completely  reversed 
all  precedent  and  have  thus  conjured  up  new 
forms  of  life  to  which  the  artist  could  only 
respond  with  what  appears  to  be  a  new  form  of 
art;  in  a  word,  art  has  had  to  follow  new  channels. 
In  England  for  the  first  time  the  Government 
turned  to  the  artist  to  supply  an  artistic  exposition 
of  what  Great  Britain  has  done  during  the  great 
period  of  conflict,  and  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  allotment  to  each  phase  of  the  war  of  that 
artist  who  seemed  in  every  sense  best  qualified 
to  interpret  it. 

Art  is  never  new,  but  undoubtedly  it  receives 
impulses  from  life  which  force  it  into  unwonted 
forms  of  expression.  Heretofore  war  has  been 
depicted  in  a  more  or  less  impersonal  manner 
and  the  results  have  been  lacking  in  spontaneity 
and  sincerity.  Yet  with  the  British  exhibition 
of  war  pictures  the  public  will  be  confronted 
with  an  amazing  mass  of  graphic  documents  of 
a  kind  and  quality  never  approached  before  for 
the  reason  that  the  great  emotion  which  produced 
these  pictures  has  been  evoked  by  a  common 
danger  menacing  civilization  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  nations.  Previous  battles  of  recent  times, 
since  artists  visited  the  firing  lines,  have  been 
reported  in  the  same  spirit  as  might  attach  to  the 
spectacle  of  fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  a 
game  of  polo  at  Hurlingham.  Here,  however, 
Great  Britain  stood  with  her  back  to  the  wall 
fighting  for  very  life  and  grimly  conscious  of  a 
possible  defeat  as  disastrous  as  the  threat  of 
Spain  in  the  days  of  the  Armada. 

The  best  artists  were  officially  delegated  to  the 
task  of  showing  the  world  what  part  Great 
Britain  had  played  in  this  immense  drama,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  care  with  which  the 
different  trends  of  thought  and  expression  amongst 
the  leading  artists  have  been  drawn  upon  so  that 
each  phase  of  the  past  four  years  of  conflict  might 
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be  entrusted  to  that  artist  most  capable  of  giving 
it  the  truest  impress.  Academicians  and  radicals 
have  been  impartially  selected,  and  in  regarding 
the  work  of  those  newcomers  in  the  field  of  art 
who  see  rather  through  the  eye  than  with  it,  one 
cannot  help  realising  how  successful  the  selections 
have  been.  To  the  ultra-moderns  who  are 
patiently  biding  their  time,  this  awakening  to 
their  methods  will  assuredly  be  a  comforting  and 
significant  sign.  When  officially  invited  to  join 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  this,  they  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  voices  in  the  wilderness,  especially 
as  the  importance  of  their  contributions  has  so 
fully  justified  their  appearance  in  canvases  which 
more  conservative  painting  could  never  have 
accomplished. 

But  let  us  quote  Dr.  Brinton: 

"While  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  represented 
in  the  great  conflict  of  nations  that  did  not  in 
some  manner  employ  the  fundamentals  of  colour 
concealment  and  protective  mimicry,  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  this  is  the  only  artistic  innovation 
directly  traceable  to  the  war.  Fresh  ground  has 
been  broken  along  several  different  lines  and 
sundry  precedents  have  been  overturned.  The 
most  significant  departure  would,  however,  seem 
to  lie  not  in  the  adaptation  of  artists  and  art 
formulae  to  the  rigorous  exigencies  of  war,  but  in 
the  recognition  accorded  the  artist  as  the  true 
historian,  the  veritable  interpreter,  of  war  in  all 
its  visible  aspects. 

"The  immediate  vogue  and  utility  of  the 
British  recruiting  posters  designed  by  such  master 
draughtsmen  as  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  and  Mr. 
G.  Spencer  Prysc  afforded  concrete  proof  to  the 
Government  of  the  value  of  art  as  a  means  of 
furthering  the  cause  of  war.  In  due  course  a 
number  of  men  of  the  highest  professional  posi- 
tion, including  Sir  John  Lavery,  Sir  William 
Orpen,  Mr.  George  Clausen,  Mr.  Augustus  John, 
Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  Mr.  James  McBey,  were 
commissioned  to  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  war  theme.  Those  physically  fit  went  to  the 
front,  while  those  unable  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  active  service  remained  at  home  to  chronicle 
the  not  less  essential  story  of  Britain's  industrial, 
naval  or  agricultural  achievements." 

Of  how  the  artists  acquitted  themselves  Mr. 
Wycr  remarks: 

"Despite  the  fact  that  war  was  the  ordered 
subject  of  their  canvases,  they  trusted  to  the 
assertivencss  of  the  conditions  to  imprint  upon 
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their  art  the  appropriate  direction  and  spirit. 
And  instead  of  a  narrowing  of  their  vision,  it  has 
developed  a  still  wider  range,  a  broader  technique, 
a  still  more  profound  knowledge  of  essentials, 
upon  which  their  art  has  emerged  superior  to  mere 
incidents  of  conflict,  thus  bequeating  to  us  both  a 
new  religion  and  a  new  philosophy."  Noticeable 
also  are  his  comments  upon  a  national  art  and 
Governmental  recognition:  "Of  great  signifi- 
cance to  artists  and  laymen  of  all  countries  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  a  national 
art,  is  the  fact  that  out  of  an  issue  so  at  variance 
with  art  as  war,  Governmental  recognition  has 
been  accorded  to  the  artists  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  co-operation  would  be  an  educational  and 
inspirational  factor,  and  therefore  of  far-reaching 
benefit  to  all  classes.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  paid  to  art  in  modern  times." 

That  the  ultra-modern  persuasionists  may  take 
heart  of  grace  is  proved  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  which  called  upon  conservative  and 
radical  painters  alike.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Brinton:  "One  might  readily  have  predicted  that 
R.  A.'s  and  A.  R.  A.'s  would  be  assured  of  generous 
representation.  That  the  list  of  official  British 
war  artists  should,  however,  include  the  names 
of  various  painters  of  manifestly  advanced  per- 
suasion— Cubists,  Futurists,  Vorticists  and  the 
like — will  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  the 
Transatlantic  public." 

And  finally,  to  quote  Mr.  Wyer,  "Artists  of  all 
schools  have  been  admitted,  yet  the  varying 
expressions  include  little  that  is  mediocre — every 
point  of  view  is  distinguished,  from  the  artist 
who  paints  the  conventional  composition  in  a 
subjective  way,  and  the  one  who  treats  objectively 
but  with  more  virility  an  incident  in  or  a  section 
of  some  military  operation,  to  the  ultra-modernist 
who  expresses  himself  powerfully  in  abstractions 
and  volume,  ignoring  entirely  the  more  obvious 
evidences  of  warfare.  And  especially  in  connection 
with  this  last  attitude  it  may  confidentially  be 
asserted  that  the  modern  desire  to  probe  into  the 
essentials,  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  spiritual 
conditions,  in  fact,  rather  than  objective  truths, 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  record  the  war  in 
terms  of  art  only  possible  where  the  significance 
is  paramount." 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  British  Bureau  of 
Information  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Monroe  Grant, 
Manager,  Department  of  Exhibitions,  for  his 
assistance  in  securing  the  collection  for  America. 
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HE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY,  iyi8 
BY  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 

In  looking  around  and  about  the  four 


galleries  that  constitute  the  active  space 
of  the  Academy,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  penetrate 
the  reasons  which  prompt  so  many  people  to 
besprinkle  this  time-honoured  institution  with 
condescending  contumely  and  inexpensive  sneers. 
One  art  critic,  for  instance,  who  enjoys  a  certain 
flair  for  studied  eccentricity  in  art  judgment  and 
the  phrasing  of  his  opinions,  dismisses  the  show 
with  the  brief  announcement  that  he  cannot  busy 
himself  with  "platitudes."  Another  writer  and 
critic  when  asked  the  usual  question  as  to  the 
quality  of  this  year's  exhibition  replies  with  un- 
necessary warmth  that  he  wouldn't  attend  it  for 
a  king's  ransom.  Such  instances  might  be 
multiplied. 

The  Academy,  having  endured  petty  opposition 
for  nearly  a  century  and  being  still  the  official 
tribunal  of  art  in  America, can  afford  to  disregard 
these  little  petulant  outbreaks  and  to  continue 


its  serene  and  complacent  course.  That  a  large 
leaven  of  mediocrity  will  always  maintain  position 
in  sheltered  corners  and  choice  locations,  goes 
without  saying.  Also  a  large  number  of  bad 
pictures,  picturesquely  recognised  as  "  lemons"  by 
the  profession,  will  continue  to  engage  attention 
with  bi-annual  persistence,  but  even  with  these 
undeniable  drawbacks  an  exhibition  may  be  at- 
tractive if  it  includes  a  sufficient  numljer  of  really 
good  canvases,  which  this  one  most  assuredly  does. 
There  are  quite  fifty  pictures  that  are  first  class 
in  every  way  and  a  privilege  to  behold. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  best 
work  of  the  year  is  mostly  seen  first  at  the 
Academy,  whence  it  gradually  filters  through  the 
different  museums  of  the  country.  It  is  worth 
while  to  hunt  the  good  pictures.  A  true  sports- 
man would  not  enjoy  his  sport  if  he  knew  before- 
hand the  size  and  quality  of  his  l»ag,  and  found  all 
the  animals  sitting  on  their  haunches  within  easy 
range  awaiting  his  pleasure. 

Varnishing  day.  with  the  usual  free-and-easy 
reception,  unmarked  by  "cakes  and  ale"  but 
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softened  by  a  small  string  band,  occurred  on 
December  10th.  Vanishing  day  is  set  for  Jan- 
uary 1 2th.  Complaints  are  fairly  general  and  in 
our  opinion  justified  in  regard  to  the  hanging, 
which  has  not  been  happily  inspired.  Placing 
small  pictures  underneath  important  works  is  in 
some  cases  little  short  of  disastrous. 

A  picture  and  a  statue  arc  amongst  the  first 
impressions  imbibed.  The  eye  unconsciously 
seeks  the  honour  sj>ot  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery 
where  Childe  Hassam's  glorious  effort  demands 
fullest  admiration  for  its  golden  hue  and  perfect 
unit}',  and  the  charming  marble  girl  figure  of 
by  Evelyn  I^ongman,  which  welcomes  the  entrant 
so  pleasantly  combines  with  the  painting  of 
Hassam  to  give  a  feeling  of  optimism  that  many 
other  contributions  help  to  sustain. 

Portraits  this  year  can  hardly  be  said  to  offer 
much  interest.   As  family  records  they  are 


doubtless  of  inestimable  value  to  the  small  circle 
involved,  but  to  make  appeal  to  the  public  they 
need  a  great  many  qualities  for  which  one  looks 
in  vain  amongst  those  exhibited.  Louis  Betts 
shows  a  three-quarter  portrait  of  his  wife  in  pro- 
file, very  impressionistic  and  bold  with  some 
splendid  passages  of  colour  applied  with  his 
wonted  facility.  W.  T.  Smcdley's  portrait  of  his 
son  is  very  academic  and  correct  but  rather 
sweet.  Lockman's  portrait  of  Capt.  Catesby 
Jones  is  somewhat  of  a  silhouette  but  excellently 
rendered.  Sidney  E.  Dickinson  is  well  repre- 
sented in  The  Black  Cape,  though  the  curry- 
powder  flesh  colour  is  unpleasant.  For  character 
and  draughtsmanship  the  portrait  is  successful. 
A  Japanese  self-portrait  in  the  Whistler  manner 
is  at  least  interesting  as  a  good  likeness  and  an 
unusual  setting. 

Dorothea  Litzinger  has  a  good  flower  piece  in 
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My  Studio  Window,  much  better  than  previous 
contributions.  W.  W.  Gilchirst,  Jr.,  has  a  nice 
little  canvas  entitled  In  lh(  Studio,  unfortunately 
hung  to  disadvantage.  Anna  Fisher  has  an 
excellent  subject  from  much-painted  Gloucester, 
and  II.  F.  Waltman  |>ainls  newly  fallen  snow  with 
knowledge  and  taste.  Leonard  Ochtman's  Oc- 
tober Morning  is  an  excellent  example  of  him  at 
his  best.  C.  S.  Chapman's  Dust  of  Battle  is 
somewhat  illustrative  and  Turneresque  but  good 
in  tone  and  romantic  enough  to  suit  any  taste. 
The  Kiltie  by  Fben  F.  Comins  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work  which  as  a  portrait  would  have  been  im- 
proved if  the  accessories  had  been  lowered  in 
value.    A.  W.  Blondheim  finds  representation 
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and  a  prize  in  a  three-figure  composition  plus  the 
inevitable  Provincetown  bottle;  it  is  a  distinctly 
able  canvas  if  somewhat  suggestive  of  Hawthorne 
and  Bohm.  Friescke's  Girl  in  Blue  is  a  beautiful 
tonal  picture  of  a  girl  stretched  out  on  a  sofa. 
Unfortunately  the  white  stockinged  feet  peeping 
out  from  the  encircling  blue  give  the  impression 
of  being  twisted. 

Gardner  Symons,  the  precursor  of  snow  pictures 
in  New  York,  has  momentarily  forsaken  that 
phase  of  nature  and  shows  a  marine  very  forceful, 
direct  and  good  in  colour.  Luis  Mora's  big 
picture  The  Liberators  is  clever  and  demonstrative 
of  ideas  and  imagination.  The  composition  is 
somewhat  detached  and  the  Christ  is  repellent. 
The  cigarette  smoke  curling  up  lieneath  His  face 
is  a  bit  of  unnecessary  realism,  omission  of  which 
would  not  have  harmed  the  conception.  It  is 
possible  to  picture  a  fighter  without  a  cigarette, 
especially  in  divine  company.  Jonas  Lie  has  a 
fine  painting  in  The  Winding  River,  a  snow  picture 
of  great  merit.  Redfield,  too,  is  at  his  best. 
Olinsky  exhibits  an  out-door  scene.  His  two 
figures  in  sunlight  are  far  better  than  his  indoor 
com]>ositions.  Mary  Footc  has  an  excellent,  very 
alive  portrait  of  Master  Paul  Draper.  A  Rock- 
port  sketch  by  William  B.  Snell  is  full  of  luscious 
colour  and  sunlight  on  the  rocks.  A  Hunter  by 
E.  L.  Couse  is  a  small  canvas  but  quite  a  gem, 
better  than  many  of  his  larger  subjects  that  have 
attracted  more  attention.  An  unusually  good 
three-figure  composition,  badly  hung,  stands  to 
the  credit  of  Frank  H.  Desch.  It  is  entitled  The 
Window  Seat  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  good 
contributions.  Johansen  is  also  unfortunate  in 
having  a  good  portrait  skied,  making  head  too 
small  and  hands  too  large.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Ruth  Anderson  in  her  promotion  to  Ruth 
Anderson  Temple  does  not  neglect  her  brushes. 
The  Beach  is  a  joyous  sketch  full  of  life  and  good 
colour,  but  a  little  weak  in  values.  TheMassacre 
at  Dinant  shows  Bellows  up  as  a  great  artist 
even  though  the  picture  "pulls  every  which  way" 
and  is  decidedly  grewsome  in  content.  Fiesta 
Day  by  Victor  Higgins  is  very  close  in  value  and 
splendidly  decorative.  Lights  and  reflections 
are  well  handled  by  A.  W.  Coffin  in  his  picture  of 
the  Central  Park  and  Plaza  by  Xight.  A  good 
street  scene  is  by  Felicie  Waldo  Howell,  though 
Ux>  full  of  facts.  Leopold  SeyfTert  is  represented 
by  a  well-drawn  nude,  somewhat  lifeless  and  posed 
stretched  out  lazily  in  front  of  a  lacquer  screen. 
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A  division  of  the  screen  produces  a  black  line  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  picture  which  meets  the 
body  of  the  girl  and  seems  to  bisect  her.  That 
might  have  been  avoided.  R.  A.  Graham  chose 
theCelcbration  of  Peace  as  his  topic  and  has  made  a 
gay,  impressive  record  of  Fifth  Avenue  dominated 
by  flags  and  crowds  of  happy  people.  Theresa 
Bernstein  in  her  Patriotic  Parade  also  handles 
crowds  with  her  accustomed  cleverness  and 
originality.    There  is  only  one  person  she  copies 


and  that  is  herself.  A  good  |x>rtrait  by  Kroll  of 
Leo  Ornstein  represents  him  at  the  piano  with 
one  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  dropping  upon  a 
note.  It  is  an  excellent  conception  even  if  a 
tiny  bit  tricky.  A  spring  painting  by  Guy 
Wiggins  is  distinctly  impressive  and  entertaining. 

In  sculpture,  besides  The  Future  already  noticed, 
is  a  convincing  portrait  bust  of  Childe  Hassam 
by  Charles  Grafly  and  a  meritorious  work  by 
C.  S.  Paolo,  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  O'Connell. 
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ADK  IN  AMER- 
ICA 

BY  H.  S.  GIL- 
LESPIK 


At  a  time  when  the  phrase 
"Made  in  America"  is  one  to 
conjure  with,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Cincinnati 
Museum  is  exhibiting  as  an 
important  part  of  its  textile 
display  a  collection  of  silks 
from  the  Cheney  looms — pure 
American-made  fabrics  so  mar- 
vellously wrought  from  ancient 
examples  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  connoisseur  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  say 
which  is  the  hand-woven  web 
from  some  medieval  monas- 
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tery  and  which  the  modern 
production,  the  fruit  of  the 
Jacquard  loom. 

This  gorgeous  array  of  sump- 
tuous  stuffs  consorting  so  har- 
moniously with  the  Old  World 
textiles,  in  examples  of  which 
the  Cincinnati  Museum  is  so 
richly  endowed,  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  art  and  indus- 
trial education  of  its  patrons. 
The  Museum  has  emphasised 
this  department  also  as  an  aid 
to  those  interested,  not  only 
in  the  purely  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  weaving  but  chiefly 
to  show  that  character  and 
design  are  of  prime  importance. 
Since,  as  it  says,  "one-half  the 
world  is  occupied  either  in 
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weaving  and  its  allied  trades  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  finished  materials,"  the  subject  looms 
large  as  a  matter  of  universal  training. 

The  collection  of  American  silks  has  attracted 
wide-spread  attention,  for,  wearing  the  same 
gorgeous  livery  of  the  historic  fragments  from 
which  their  inspiration  was  drawn,  they  demon- 
strate in  a  peculiarly  pointed  fashion  the  remark- 
able strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years  by  the  Jacquard  looms,  and  their  presence 
in  the  Museum  collection  constitutes  a  distinct 
triumph  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  whose 
skill  and  painstaking  zeal  their  success  is  due. 

To  try  and  visualise  the  rare  beauty  of  these 
exquisite  woven  fabrics  is  difficult,  for  certain 
examples — an  old  Viennese  velvet,  for  instance — 
baffle  description.  The  original  fragment  from 
which  it  was  copied  was  once  the  vestment  of  a 
mediaeval  ecclesiastic,  and  presents  that  rare  shade 
of  red  that  is  neither  a  rose  nor  yet  a  cherry, 
but  rather  a  glorified  combination  of  the  two, 
such  as  is  only  seen  in  a  cope  or  chasuble,  or  may- 
hap in  the  time-worn  upholstery  of  a  chair  from 
the  Doge's  Palace,  such  as  has  been  handed  down 
in  a  private  collection. 

The  romance  of  silk  gilds  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  a  maker  of  history.  Wherever  the 
rich  product  of  the  loom  appears  both  romance 
and  history  follow,  and  many  of  the  brocades  or 
other  designs  had  their  origin  in  events  which 
shaped  the  lives  of  nations.  China  contributed 
such  a  wealth  of  tradition  and  fancy  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silks  that  the  elaborate  brocade  of  the 
Chien  Lung  period  shown  among  the  American 
fabrics  in  the  Museum  holds  especial  interest. 
It  depicts  the  symbolic  "cycle  of  the  lotus" 
design  with  the  imperial  phecnix,  conventional- 
ised, and  other  symbols  of  good  omen  mentioned 
in  Buddhistical  writings. 

There  is  something  very  alluring  as  well  as 
sad  in  the  brocade  copied  from  that  in  the 
boudoir  of  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
Petit  Trianon.  It  has  a  soft  pink  background 
with  scrolls  and  musical  instruments  in  an  equally 
delicate  yellow.  A  delightful  material  for  a 
similar  wall-hanging  shows  a  French  design  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI  in  old  pink  and  white  with 
a  ribbon  that  catches  up  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in 
the  symmetrical  and  gentle  style  of  the  period. 

From  Persia  came  the  swan  motif  on  a  plum 
ground  with  silver  cupids  and  a  gold  thread 
running  through.   One  style  was  copied  from  the 


robe  of  a  Spanish  grandee  suggestive  of  castles 
in  Spain  and  all  the  attendant  romance. 
Another,  an  Italian  brocade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably  of  Milanese  origin,  shows  the 
typical  vase  and  flowers  suggestive  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  influence.  An  uncut  velvet  from 
Avignon  is  full  of  rich  beauty. 

Then  there  are  reproductions  of  famous 
Sicilian  silks  with  their  wealth  of  symbolic  mean- 
ing from  Byzantine  as  well  as  Saracen  sources  in 
which  the  jacinth,  tulip,  eglantine,  pink  and 
peach,  the  favourite  flowers  of  the  Mohammedan 
Persian  patterns,  figure  so  conspicuously.  And 
lastly,  there  is  a  marvellous  new  creation  of  the 
Cheney  looms  in  which  the  pineapple  design 
figures  prominently.  The  inspiration  for  the 
design  came  from  a  fragment  of  brocade  brought 
"from  an  ancient  chateau  in  sunny  Provence," 
for  although,  as  the  manufacturers  state,  the 
pineapple  design  is  Italian  and  some  of  the 
elaborations  Hispano-Moresque,  the  combination 
is  French  and  points  directly  to  Provence. 

In  bringing  back  to  life  the  many  beautiful 
historical  designs  which  have  for  the  most  part 
been  preserved  in  Museum  collections,  the  Cheney 
Brothers  are  not  only  exhibiting  a  fine  patriotism 
in  increasing  American  prestige  in  industrial 
fields,  but  they  are  conferring  a  benefit  on  the 
world  as  well  in  perpetuating  the  wealth  of  historic 
design  to  such  a  great  extent  lying  fallow  in  our 
museums  and  private  collections.  The  Cincin- 
nati Museum  itself  is  also  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  in  the  development  of  their  textile  depart- 
ment, and  in  their  evident  desire  to  give  American 
products  the  benefit  that  they  so  richly  deserve. 


Announcement  is  made  at  the  Yale 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  Assistant  Professor 
Kingslcy  Porter,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art, 
has  been  called  to  France  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  act  with  the  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments Ilistoriqucs  and  is  now  on  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University. 

Assistant  Professor  Everett  V.  Meeks,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Architecture  in  the  Art  School, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Fine 
Arts  to  act  in  New  York  for  the  Army  Overseas 
Educational  Commission,  acting  in  that  capacity 
on  those  days  of  the  week  not  spent  in  New 
Haven. 
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ONFKSSIONS  OF  CARROLL 
BKCKWITH 


|A  first-person  article  resulting 
from  a  conversation  with  Carroll 
Beck  with  in  iqio,  by  Harriet  Washburn  Stewart. 
The  editor  of  The  International  Stuimo  has 
seen  letters  from  the  lately  deceased  artist  ex- 
pressing entire  approval  of  this  "admirably  and 
charmingly  written"  matter,  also  wishing  it 
might  be  published  after  he  had  "gone  on,"  when 
the  public  would  be  keener  to  know  what  had 
influenced  his  work.) 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  real  joy  to  have  been 
born  a  painter.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  gift 
or  heritage  which  carries  with  it  so  rich  a  measure 
of  abiding  satisfaction.  And  when  one  who  has 
been  touched,  be  it  ever  so  lightly,  by  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar,  takes  his  staff  and  scrip,  and 
journeys  away  with  light  heart  and  eager  spirit 
to  explore  the  wonders  of  other  lands,  what  wealth 
of  development  he  gathers  in  those  "wander 
years"  — what  inexhaustible  inspiration  to 
achievement! 

The  value  of  travel  may  not  be  measured  by  the 
curios  the  traveller  brings  back,  nor  by  the  strange 
stories  of  distant  lands  with  which  he  may  charm 
away  the  hours,  nor  even  by  the  exact  informa- 
tion which  he  may  gather  by  the  way.  Rather 
the  "wander  years"  open  a  new  window  in  the 
chamber  of  life  through  which  the  world  of  beauty 
and  of  art  is  seen  in  wider  prospect,  and  splendid 
cargoes  of  impressions  are  brought  home  which 
furnish  inspiration  for  a  lifetime. 

In  recalling  the  great  examples  of  the  various 
schools  of  art  which  have  by  their  overmastering 
power  influenced  my  own  life-work,  I  find  that  I 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  an  intimate  revela- 
tion of  myself.  The  vital  influences  which  arc 
sufficiently  keen  to  find  expression  in  the  product 
of  the  man  who  has  been  dominated  by  them,  are 
not  to  be  carelessly  cried  aloud  in  the  market- 
place. The  pictures  whose  silent  messages  have  in 
a  measure  inspired  my  brush  have  not  been  those 
which  catch  the  eye  for  the  moment;  my  deepest, 
richest  experiences  in  studying  the  masters  have 
l>een  marked  by  an  instinctive  avoidance  of  the 
famous  paintings  which  are  known  to  the  world  as 
those  of  general  influence;  nor  are  reproductions 
of  these  favourites  of  mine  to  be  found  upon  the 
street  corners.   Indeed,  not  distinctive  pictures, 


but  the  individuality  of  distinctive  painters,  has 
left  the  strongest  impression  upon  me,  and  no 
doubt  more  or  less  subconsciously  determined  the 
character  of  my  own  productions. 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  Stanze  which  I  still 
consider  the  finest  example  of  all  that  gallery  of 
glory  contributed  to  art  by  Raphael.  It  is  a 
mural  decoration,  The  Deliverance  of  Saint  Peter, 
and  in  splendour  of  design,  in  simplicity  of 
composition,  in  perfection  of  drawn  form,  it 
is  to  my  mind  distinctly  the  greatest  work  of  the 
master  hand  which  created  it.  Next  to  it,  and 
while  still  in  the  Vatican,  there  stands  out  sharply 
in  the  foreground  of  memory — I  see  it  now  in 
fancy — the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  ChapeJ,  which 
has  cast  its  magic  spell  upon  me  as  it  has  upon 
thousands  of  others  who  have  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  art  through  generations  past,  and  as  it 
will  upon  thousands  yet  to  come. 

These  first  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
thought.  Homage  once  rendered  where  it  is 
due,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
Renaissance.  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Tiepolo — 
since  my  boyhood  student  days,  they  have  always 
been  factors  in  my  artistic  growth.  It  has  been 
my  happiness  to  spend  long,  fruitful  hours  before 
their  radiant  canvases— in  the  Museum  and  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  The  walls  of  the 
Palazzo  Labia,  too,  arc  glorified  by  Tiepolo's  im- 
mortal Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  there  I  copied, 
with  what  fidelity  I  might,  its  sumptuous  elegance 
and  marvellous  detail.  Tintoretto,  although  less 
often  upon  the  smatterer's  lips,  has  influenced 
me  far  more  than  Titian,  with  all  his  riot  of  colour 
and  flesh.  In  the  Scuolo  San  Rocco  there  are 
movements  of  figures  of  such  wonderful  grandeur 
and  poise  that  this  one  creation  of  Tintoretto's 
has,  I  think,  never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
painter. 

His  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  has  always  been 
to  me  a  joy  in  art,  the  heroically  moulded  woman 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  pointing  out  to  the  child 
beside  her,  the  Madonna's  luminous  figure  in  the 
distance — in  quality  of  colour  and  reflected  light 
is  comparable  to  few  canvases  in  existence;  she  is 
the  ideal  of  all  that  is  splendid  in  Venetian  art. 

Like  a  precious  jewel  within  its  casket,  the 
Santa  Barbara  of  Palma  Vecchio  shines  upon 
Venetian  walls.  How  often  have  I  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  little  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa 
to  sit,  all  unworthy,  at  her  feet.  When  the  after- 
noon sun  filters  through  the  window  by  the  altar 
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over  which  she  hangs,  she  seems  to  live  and 
breathe  out  her  grand  Venetian  soul.  Few 
artists  of  any  school,  perhaps  none  to  me,  have 
lent  greater  charm  to  their  depictions  of  the 
Virgin  than  Bernardino  Luini,  and  his  name  is 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  perfect 
type  of  the  Holy  Mother. 

Velasquez  and  Van  Dyck  are  the  two  men  of 
later  date  whom  I  profoundly  admire.  I  can 
never  tire  of  the  swing  and  poise  of  the  seated 
figure  in  The  Spinners  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid. 
Only  the  brush  of  a  Velasquez  could  evoke  it! 
The  Ijincers,  by  the  same  master  hand  and  in  the 
same  gallery;  the  young  Prince  Balthazar  on 
horseback;  more  than  one  of  the  heads  of  Philip 
IV.  (of  which  the  Spanish  master  painted  no 
less  than  sixty-two) — these  are  works  that  in 
colour  effects  as  in  technical  achievement  have 
won  my  lasting  appreciation. 

Many  critics  speak  of  Van  Dyck  as  trivial  and 
effeminate  in  his  art.  To  me  he  was  peculiarly 
gifted  by  God  as  no  other  artist  has  ever  been. 
The  marvellous  output,  the  tremendous  quantity 
of  masterly  works  scattered  throughout  the 
museums  of  the  world,  have  enchained  my  ad- 
miration for  the  man,  as  his  conceptions — both  in 
portraiture  and  in  allegorical  composition — have 
been  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  my  life.  Were 
he  known  to  America  only  by  the  Stuart  of  our 
Metropolitan  Museum  collection,  that  single 
work  would  have  been  enough  to  have  crowned 
him  with  the  laurels  of  an  immortal.  The  same 
museum  contains  other  paintings  which  are 
among  my  ideals  of  technical  composition,  notably 
Rembrandt's  Man  with  the  Hal,  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Marquand  collection,  and  Franz  Hals' 
seated  woman,  smiling  out  at  the  spectator  with 
the  chain  bracelets  above  her  clasped  hands. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  left  its  inheritance 
for  later  generations  of  artists  to  mark,  to  wonder 
at,  and  to  build  upon.  For  myself,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence  and  Reynolds  have  spoken  insistently 
to  me  by  their  marvels  of  accomplishment. 
Watteau's  Felt  ChampHre  possesses  all  the 
alluring  charm  and  grace  which  can  be  conceived 
of  by  the  most  vivid  imagination.  Certain  of 
the  Fragonards,  also,  not  only  in  colour  but  in 
drawing,  en  pdle,  are  amazing  examples  of  dex- 
terity whose  influence  must  be  felt  by  any 
thoughtful  artist.  Baudry,  in  portraiture  as  in 
decoration,  haunts  the  memory  and  impresses 
my  own  work.    The  generosity  of  Mr.  William 


K.  Vanderbilt  has  made  it  possible  for  our  New 
Theatre  to  possess  for  the  ceiling  of  its  foyer  a 
very  beautiful  example  in  Baudry's  happiest  vein. 

Among  the  modern  Frenchmen,  none  has 
painted  more  ably  nor  impressed  his  distinctive 
individuality  more  forcibly  upon  my  own  manner 
than  Carolus  Duran,  the  master  under  whom  I 
studied.  His  method  of  handling  pigment  I  know 
has  been  excelled  by  no  other  modern  artist — -it 
was  indeed  la  belle  peinture.  Nor  must  I  forget 
that  from  Constable's  canvases,  more  especially 
in  the  little  landscape  known  as  The  Cottage, 
which  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  I  have 
drawn  many  an  hour  of  inspiration.  Years  ago, 
in  my  student  days  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  I  made  a 
careful  water-colour  copy  of  The  Cottage  which  I 
still  cherish  among  my  choicest  treasures.  Con- 
stable's landscapes  have  meant  much  tome, and, 
wherever  I  have  found  them,  it  has  always  seemed 
as  if  the  man  himself  spoke  to  me  through  his  art. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  surpassing  genius  which 
has  expressed  itself  through  the  centuries  by 
means  of  brush  and  colours,  and  as  I  review  the 
keen  sensations — sometimes  of  the  deepest  fascina- 
tion, sometimes  well  nigh  akin  to  repulsion— 
which  it  has  awakened  in  me,  my  mind  always 
reverts  to  the  men  themselves  who  have  pos- 
sessed for  me  an  overpowering  charm. 

Let  me  review  them  briefly,  this  illustrious 
list:  Phidias,  Michelangelo,  Tintoretto,  Veronese, 
some  of  the  Raphaels,  Georgione,  Franz  Hals, 
Van  Dyck,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Couture,  Baudry, 
a  Fragonard  or  two,  my  own  master,  Carolus, 
and  my  wonderfully  gifted  schoolfellow,  John 
Sargent.  These  are  a  few  of  the  victors  toward 
whom  my  heart  expands  in  homage.  I  may  be 
criticised  for  not  including  in  this  "Roll  of 
Honour"  many  pictures  and  painters  that  loom 
large  upon  the  artistic  horizon,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  art  which  /  lore,  the  painting  which  has 
thrilled  and  inspired  me  to  higher  endeavour,  and 
which  has  sent  me  to  my  studio  with  the  joyous 
desire  io  paint  well  for  the  love  of  my  divine 
mistress.  So  I  have  studied  these  men  whom  I 
name,  not  to  build  myself  in  slavish  imitation 
upon  them,  but  to  drink  deep  from  their  foun- 
tains of  beauty  and  perfect  workmanship  that  I, 
too,  may  perhaps  be  permitted  some  day  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  ideal  |>ainlers  who 

.    .    .  each  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it, 
For  the  CkmI  of  things  as  they  are. 
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IN  THE  GALLKRIES 
No  brain  could  conceive  any  programme 
of  reparation  and  restitution  that  would 
commence  to  represent  complete  atonement 
on  the  part  of  Germany  for  her  dastardly  assaults 
upon  humanity  in  the  past  four  years.  Amongst 
the  many  suggestions  by  writers  and  speakers 
who  are  busy  mapping  out  the  price  the  Hun 
must  pay,  one  more  might  be  added  which  has 
already  been  put  forward,  but  not  exactly  in 
this  manner.    It  is  related  to  art. 

Not  content  with  destroying  ancient  monu- 
ments of  transcendental  beauty  which  can  never 
be  replaced,  the  uncouth  German  has  employed 
all  his  leisure  time  when  not  fighting  in  laying 
foul  hands  upon  everything  removable,  and, 
though  not  overlooking  such  trifles  as  widows' 
beads  and  bedsteads,  has  been  more  concerned  with 
pictures  and  bronzes  as  likely  to  yield  better 
profits  when  peaceful  days  shall  once  more  have 
descended  upon  the  "dear  fatherland."  Now  that 

sen 


the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  the  drama  entitled 
"Dcr  Tag"  in  a  manner  quite  unforeseen  by  the 
military  playwrights,  and  since  the  Allies  are  at 
this  moment  holding  a  picnic  of  their  own  in 
this  same  dear  fatherland,  why  should  not  all 
works  of  art  be  requisitioned  and  restored  to  their 
respective  countries?  Thus  Italy  and  France 
would  welcome  back  not  alone  treasures  robbed 
in  this  war  but  very  many  treasures  dating 
from  previous  wars.  Art  objects  belonging  to 
neutral  countries  that  avoided  the  perils  of  con- 
flict might  be  divided  amongst  those  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  battle.  Stripping  Germany  of  its 
art  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  great  punishment, 
for  it  will  take  many  generations  to  purge  the 
people  of  that  poison  in  their  blood  which  must 
be  consumed  before  art  can  enter  into  their 
lives. 

So-called  German  art  might  be  spared,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  not  wanted  elsewhere,  or  could  be 
relegated  into  souvenirs  to  be  distributed  amongst 
men  and  women  in  allied  countries  who  have 
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kissed  the  Kaiser's  portrait  and  aided  his  cause 
with  discretion  during  these  trying  years. 

As  to  paintings  and  marbles  in  private  hands 
that  could  prove  honorable  ownership  undue  to 
this  or  previous  wars,  special  arrangements  could 
be  made  by  which  the  German  Governmenl 
could  be  made  responsible  for  compensation. 
But  let  Germany  be  stripped  bare  of  her  foreign 
art  and  let  her,  if  she  chooses,  use  efficiency  to 
produce  an  art  of  her  own  undisturl>ed  by  out- 
side influences. 

Of  sculptors  from  Kngland  who  have  stayed 
awhile  over  here,  one  of  the  most  talented  is 
Marie  Apel,  who  has  established  herself  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  A  pupil  of  Albert  Toft,  and  with 
additional  training  in  Munich  to  add  to  a  con- 
siderable period  of  study  in  London,  Marie 
Apel  entered  the  American  field  of  sculpture  well 
equipped  technically.  One  of  her  earliest  pieces 
executed  here  was  a  small  nude  figure  of  the  then 
"Astor  baby,"  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  whose 
father  went  down  with  the  Titan  'u . 

Shortly  after  America  entered  the  war  Marie 
Apel  decided  to  augment  her  contributions  to  the 
cause,  by  doing  portrait  busts  of  men  in  the 
service  for  a  nominal  sum.  Her  generous  offer 
was  well  received,  and  the  results  have  Ixren 
happily  satisfying  from  all  points  of  view.  She 
has  produced  some  admirable  heads  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen.  She  is  a  veritable  eclectic; 
indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  original  number  of  the 
exhibiting  group  Inraring  the  name  "Eclectics," 
combining  characteristics  of  various  schools  with 
a  vein  of  modernistic  feeling.  Her  head  of  the 
aviator  William  Beebe,  scientist  and  author,  is  a 
good  example  of  her  ability  to  seize  character 
quickly,  to  grasp  salient  traits  of  personality  and 
present  them  timply.  Marie  Apel's  feminine 
portraiture  has  distinct  grace  and  charm  the 
head  of  Brunowa  of  the  Russian  dancers  is  a 
thoroughly  beautiful  bust,  freely  handled,  piquant 
and  characterful. 

The  full-sized  bust  of  Felix  de  Thiele.  repro- 
duced in  a  recent  number  of  the  Studio,  is  a 
strong  piece  of  characterisation.  Marie  Apel 
has  done  a  number  of  charming  portraits  of 
children,  including  those  of  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Dr.  Martin  Collins,  the  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Klhel 
Clyde,  and  the  infant  daughter  of  Henry  W. 
Geiger,  the  well-known  composer,  and  several 
fountain  and  allegorical  figures  stand  to  her  credit. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Julius  de  Lager- 
berg  we  have  received  the  Christina  Xilsson 
medal  which  was  struck  by  Erik  Lindberg,  his 
father  Adolf  having  unfortunately  died.  It  is 
reproduced  here  and  shows  the  Countess  deCasa 
Miranda,  known  over  the  globe  as  Christina 
Xilsson,  when  she  was  considerably  younger  than 
she  is  today.  The  medal  is  well  designed  both 
in  obverse  and  reverse.  It  is  on  view  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Society. 

Intimate  paintings  by  first-class  American 
artists  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries  formed  a  happy 
sequel  to  their  Xmas  exhibition  held  in  the  same 
spirit.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  quality  was  the 
keynote  of  the  pictures  shown. 
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HERESA  F.  BERNSTEIN 
BY  VV.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 


There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on 
the  part  of  unnumbered  artists  to 
achieve  a  popular  picture,  and  having  discovered 
its  rich  commercial  possibilities  to  paint  variants 
of  the  theme  at  short  intervals  until  the  attrac- 
tion, i.e.  salability,  declines  and  they  are  forced 
to  tap  a  new  vein.  Owing  to  this  nefarious 
practise  the  tag  or  label  is  gradually  attached  to 


certain  artists  in  such  manner  that  they  grow 
accustomed  to  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  the 
dealer  or  public,  or  both,  and  unconsciously 
acquiesce  in  the  unwritten  law  which  necessitates 
their  exhibiting  a  certain  stamp  of  picture,  and 
woe  betide  them  if  they  deviate  one  jot  or  little 
from  prescribed  standards.  This  is  lettered  art 
with  a  vengeance  and  we  must  expect  to  encounter 
it  as  long  as  the  artist  is  a  dependent  factor  in  the 
making  of  a  market. 
There  are,  however,  anarchs  in  art  as  in  other 
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XC VII 


Theresa  F.  Bernstein 


professions,  for  which  may  the  1-orrl  make  us 
truly  thankful.  Just  at  present  there  are  several 
artists  who,  whatever  their  private  means  may  he, 
are  entirely  independent,  and  permit  no  considera- 
tions to  step  in  and  dictate  to  them  what  they 
shall  paint  and  how  they  shall  paint.  Whether 
the  academies  bestow  smiles  or  frowns,  whether 
the  public  giggles  or  adulates,  they  paint  because 
their  particular  Daimon  guides  their  brain  and 
hand.  For  some  years  we  have  watched  with 
increasing  interest  the  up-hill  struggle  of  Theresa 


a  lonely  furrow,  painting  her  own  quaint  concep- 
tions gathered  from  the  life  around  her,  meeting 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  her  inspired  work  with 
|)crfect  equanimity  and  an  optimistic  faith  in  the 
future.  The  juries  that  condemned  her  pictures 
or  else  skied  them,  which  is  only  a  minor  form  of 
condemnation,  were  not  to  blame,  for,  in  spile 
of  the  talent  revealed,  there  were  obvious  reasons 
for  adverse  criticism — poor  draughtsmanship, 
constructive  errors  and  a  very  low  colour  key  in 
which  the  tones  were  often  inclined  to  l)e  muddy. 
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Bernstein,  who  from  the  start  of  her  career 
practised  a  wayward  and  capricious  art.  with 
little  likelihood  of  captivating  crowds  or  pleasing 
more  than  a  few  observers  who  were  able  to 
discern  the  promise  contained  in  her  uncom- 
promising offerings.  Canvases  tentatively  offered 
to  the  scrutiny  of  juries  a  very  few  years  ago  were 
forthwith  rejected,  or  occasionally  found  their 
way  to  the  walls  when  there  chanced  to  be  a  hole 
to  be  concealed,  some  unenviable  corner,  or  a 
few  feet  of  space  to  be  decorated  above  a  doorway. 
Nothing  daunted,  this  ambitious  girl — she  is 
little  DOOM  than  a  girl  today- — -continued  to  plough 
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This  was  an  excellent  jjeriod  of  prcjvaration, 
and  steady  improvement  was  discernible  in  many 
directions.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  John  Lane, 
happening  to  be  in  Chicago  during  an  exhibition 
at  the  Art  Institute,  saw  a  small  landscape 
brushed  in  with  such  assurance  and  virility,  so 
entirely  op|x>sed  to  the  suave  and  meaningless 
message  of  its  neighbours,  that  he  made  immediate 
inquiry  as  to  who  the  artist  was  and  added  it 
promptly  to  his  collection  in  Kngland.  And  Mr. 
Lane  knows  a  good  picture  when  he  sees  one. 
Out  of  uncertain  beginnings  is  developing  an 
artist  to-day  with  an  established  position  amongst 
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her  competitors,  a  woman  painter  who  paints 
like  a  man  and  whose  pictures  have  ceased  to 
adorn  altitudes  in  galleries  to  which  the  eye 
unwillingly  strains. 

Theresa  Bernstein  turns  to  crowds  for  her 
inspirations.  The  movement  of  a  crowd,  the 
swaying  of  dark  masses  of  humanity  against  a 
blaze  of  light  where  the  silhouette  makes  interest- 
ing pattern,  is  a  favorite  subject,  but  not  for 
repetition,  each  picture  is  like  the  potter's  design 
where  the  mould  is  broken  and  a  new  model 
invoked.  Just  as  Rembrandt  turned  to  the 
Judengasse  in  Amsterdam  for  his  types,  Theresa 
Bernstein  haunts  democratic  parks,  unfashion- 
able chapels,  the  five-cent  subway  or  any  place 
where  Demos  l>etrays  gesture  of  body.  The 
aristocrat  who  reveals  his  passion  by  a  mere 
flutter  of  the  eyelid  has  little  to  offer  the  artist, 
who  must  perforce  go  to  the  people,  for  they  ex- 
press more  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  faces. 

When  it  comes  to  depicting  a  crowd  there  can 
be  only  two  methods  of  approach,  that  by 
synthesis  and  that  by  impressionism.  Miss  Bern- 
stein inclines  to  the  former  method,  as  many  of 
the  heads  are  characterized  in  a  manner  suggestive 


of  types.  The  impressionist  cannot  with  a  coup 
d'ail  detect  any  faces  or  individual  forms,  but 
must  seek  universal  pattern  and  movement  of 
sufficiently  convincing  quality  so  as  to  suggest 
all  the  hidden  elements  of  the  scene.  When 
therefore  the  artist,  abandoning  this  general 
envelope  of  colour  which  signalizes  a  crowd, 
specializes  in  types,  a  synthetic  principle  is  at 
once  evolved,  and  the  success  of  the  picture 
then  depends  upon  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
several  types  portrayed.  Keen  and  searching 
analysis  is  their  requisite,  such  as  we  see  in  a 
picture,  for  instance,  by  that  great  satirist,  Guy 
Pene  du  Bois,  who,  however,  avoids  crowds  and 
usually  bestows  his  unquestionable  talent  upon 
two  or  mostly  three  personages.  Horace,  with 
his  odi  profanum  vulgus,  finds  no  reincarnation 
in  Theresa  Bernstein.  She  and  the  crowd  are 
one.  Military  camps,  golf  courses,  polo  meets, 
theatre  lobbies  and  Fifth  Avenue  processions 
bring  grist  to  her  mill. 

To  most  artists,  excepting  George  Luks  in 
his  splendid  rendering  of  the  Blue  Devils 
marching  along  Fifth  Avenue,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  make  capital  out  of  the  build- 
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A  SUFFRAGE  MEETING 
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ings  with  their  balconies,  awnings  and  float- 
ing array  of  flags  and  standards.  To  Theresa 
Bernstein  humanity  is  the  leading  actor;  all  else 
is  chorus. 

Incidentally  Gloucester  has  attracted  her 
brush  and  has  been  seen  in  a  big  and  spirited 
way — contours  of  hill  and  harbour,  dramatic 
lighting  of  sky  and  water,  always  the  dark  mass 
in  contrast  with  a  strongly  lighted  area.  Pictur- 
esque bits  such  as  rotting  piers,  quaint  wharves, 
fishing  boats  and  the  like,  make  vain  appeal. 
Whilst  the  101  men  and  women  laden  with  their 
implements  of  art  are  daily  recording  the  things 
which  have  made  Gloucester  famous,  Theresa 
Bernstein  is  strolling  about  idling  for  weeks  with 
her  thoughts,  but  when  the  moment  arrives  that 
sky  and  land  present  some  irresistible  problem 
in  colour,  sketching  materials  are  quickly  as- 
sembled and  utilized.  The  result  may  lack 
subtlety  and  lwauty  of  surface  but  there  are 
certain  elements  that.it  will  never  l>e  deficient  in: 
virile  conception,  solidity,  strong  contracts  and 


fundamental  truths  banishing  anything  super- 
ficial or  trivial. 

Theresa  Bernstein  is  a  t  rue  product  of  Amer- 
ican precepts  and  ideals.  Her  art  training  in 
Philadelphia  cost  nothing,  all  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  prizes  and  scholarships,  including  a 
traveling  scholarship  of  three  years'  duration, 
previously  won  by  Lillian  Genth.  but  discon- 
tinued owing  to  the  founder's  death. 

Consequently  further  study  in  America  took 
the  place  of  European  travel,  and  unlike  most 
of  the  artists  Theresa  Bernstein  has  never  had 
her  visions  impaired  or  improved  by  residence 
abroad. 

She  is  a  member  of  a  small  group  that  has 
banded  together  under  the  somewhat  misleading 
title  of  Eclectics,  to  whose  interesting  shows  at 
the  Eolsom  Galleries  her  canvases  contribute  a 
gallant  proportion  of  the  success  accompanying 
these  exhibitions.  If  we  are  to  have  a  real  Amer- 
ican art  unmixed  with  foreign  elements,  Theresa 
Bernstein  is  qualified  to  contribute  her  quota. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  CHASUBLE 
AND  DALMATIQUE 
BY  STELLA  RUBINSTEIN 


In  the  mediaeval  period  the  English 
embroideries,  otherwise  known  asofius  anglicanum, 
occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  inventories  of  the 
time.  They  attained,  indeed,  their  highest  per- 
fection in  England,  gaining  universal  fame,  and 
reaching  in  125b  a  golden  age  which  extended 
until  about  1350. 

The  articles  here  described,  belonging  to  the 
Enrico  Caruso  Collection,  though  not  of  that 
period  during  which  English  embroideries  attained 
such  unprecedented  accomplishment,  yet  were 
made  at  a  time  of  revival  of  this  art  following  a 
period  of  complete  decay — a  revival  which  showed 
both  originality  and  individuality. 

We  see  in  the  chasuble  reproduced  in  Fig.  1 


the  essentially  English  way 
of  decorating  the  ground 
material,  so  characteristic  of 
English  embroidery  and  a|v 
pearing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Eng- 
lish examples  are  easy  to 
recognize  and  to  distinguish 
from  other  contemporary 
embroideries.  Their  ground 
is  generally  of  velvet  strewn 
with  six -winged  seraphs 
standing  upon  wheels,  with 
angels  appearing  from  the 
clouds,  with  double-headed 
eagles,  fleurs-de-lis  and  vari- 
ous floral  devices  surround- 
ed by  tendrils  and  rays 
which  are  dotted  with 
spangles.  These  ornaments 
are  all  separately  embroid- 
ered and  then  applied.  The 
orphreys  arc  usually  of  linen 
with  a  ground  embroidered 
in  gold  on  which  standing 
figures  of  prophets  and 
saints  are  worked  in  silk 
and  represented  under  ar- 
chitectural canopies. 

All  of  these  character- 
isticsareseen  inthechasuble 
of  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  we  are  reproducing  (Fig.  1).  It  is 
of  dark  blue  velvet  and  decorated  with  applied 
ornaments  consisting  of  conventionalized  flowers, 
fleurs-de-lis  and  six  winged  seraphs*  standing 
upon  wneels.f  Tendrils  and  rays  surround  these 
ornaments. 

The  orphreys  show  the  Christ  on  the  cross, 
and  on  either  side  are  angels  holding  chalices  to 
receive  the  blood  dropping  from  the  hands  of  the 
Christ.    Above  is  seen  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

•  The  representation  of  the  six  winged  seraphs  is 
Iwrrowed  from  Isaiah's  vision  "In  the  year  that  King 
Uriah  died  I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  litted  up  and  His  train  filled  the  temple. 
Above  it  stood  the  seraphims:  each  one  had  six  wings 
with  twain  He  covered  his  face  and  with  twain  He 
covered  His  feet  and  with  twain  He  did  fly." — See  the 
Hexaglot  Bible,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Riches  de 
Levantc,  19x16,  vol.  IV,  p.  15;  chapter  VI. 

tThe  representation  of  the  wheel  in  the  contrary  is 
evidently  Iwrrowed  from  Ezekiel's  vision — see  same 
volume,  p.  343,  chapter  I. 
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form  of  a  dove  and  below,  under  a  canopy,  is 
standing  St.  James  the  less,  to  whom  was  probably 
dedicated  the  Church  for  which  this  chasuble  was 
made.  The  four  major  prophets— Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Kzekiel  and  Daniel — are  also  standing 
under  canopies.  One  of  them  is  represented 
below  St.  James  the  less  and  the  Crucifixion, 
the  other  three  are  on  the  front  orphrey.  Archi- 
tectural details  surround  the  personages. 

The  embroideries  are  executed  in  coloured  silks 
and  gold. 

This  chasuble  belongs  to  a  very  large  group 
showing  the  same  workmanship  and  character- 
istics. Among  the  most  important  examples  are: 
A  cope  in  the  collection  of  Lady  O'Hagen,  which 
shows  the  same  seraphs  standing  upon  wheels, 
the  same  fleurs-de-lis  and  conventional  flowers 
surrounded  by  tendrils  and  rays  dotted  with 
spangles,  but  instead  of  the  Crucifixion  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  represented  and  on 
the  hood  the  figure  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  orphreys 
are  canopies  with  figures  of  apostles  and  prophets.* 

Similar  to  our  example,  also,  is  a  chasuble  lent 
to  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  by  Mr.  G. 
Troyte  Chafyn-Grove  which  is  of  white  cream 
damask  embroidered  with  much  the  same  de- 
vices.! 

Published  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
are  several  other  chasubles  belonging  to  the  same 
group.  One  of  them  is  of  green  velvet  with 
embroideries  executed  on  linen.  It  comes  from 
the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Brailes  and 
was  made  from  a  portion  of  a  cope.J  Another 
is  in  red  velvet  with  orphreys  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  coloured  silks  upon  linen;  as  in 
the  Caruso  chasuble  the  back  shows  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  angels  holding  up  chalices  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  above  the  Cross,  with  standing  figures 
under  canopies.**  Then,  too.therearea  cope  and 
a  chasuble  from  the  Oscott  College,  Birming- 
ham -the  first  in  brownish  red  velvet  with  or- 
phreys embroidered  on  linen,  the  second  in  rose 
coloured  brocade.** 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London  con- 
tains several  specimens  of  the  same  character. 

•  Reproduced  in  Burlington  Fine  Art*  Club — Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  English  Embroidery.  1905,  pi.  10. 

t  Reproduced  in  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club — Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  English  Embroidery,  1905,  pi.  XI. 

%  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club — Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  English  Embroidery'.  I9°5i  P1-  XV. 
**  Ibid.  pi.  XV. 
***  Ibid.  pi.  XXI. 
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One  is  a  frontal  for  an  altar  made  out  of  a  cope 
in  "tawny-coloured  velvet  with  ornaments  em- 
broidered on  linen,"  the  ground  of  which  is 
powdered  with  radiating  floral  devices  with  the 
representation  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  centre.  Another  is  a  cope  of  purple  velvet 
with  hood,  orphreys  and  ornaments  embroidered 
on  linen  showing  the  ground  ornamented  with  six- 
winged  seraphs  standing  upon  wheels,  with  fleurs- 
de-lis,  roses  and  other  floral  devices.  In  the 
centre  is  seen  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  and 
on  the  orphreys  figures  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
Another  example  is  a  chasuble  of  tawny-coloured 
velvet  strewn  with  figures  of  angels  and  floral 
devices,  and  on  the  orphreys  figures  of  apostles 
and  prophets.  Still  another  is  of  purple-blue 
velvet  strewn  with  floral  devices  and  six-winged 
seraphs  and  with  orphreys  showing  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  apostles  under  canopies.  In  the  same 
collection  there  arc  two  other  chasubles  of  dark 
blue  velvet  showing  a  similar  decoration  and 
several  other  pieces  of  the  same  character.* 

Outside  of  England  similarly  decorated  copes 
and  chasubles  are  scattered  in  museums  and  in 
private  collections.  Among  them  are  three  pieces 
in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris,f  a  cope  in  the 
Historical  Museum  in  the  Chambre  of  Commerce 
in  Lyons,}  a  cope  in  the  Brussels  Museum,** 
one  from  the  Spitzer  Collection,***  one  from  the 
Soumee  Collection  called  in  the  catalogue,  Flemish, 
fifteenth  century,****  one  from  the  Farcy  Collec- 
tion *****  one  from  the  Victor  Gay  Collec- 
tion ******  etc.,  etc. 

The  dalmatique  in  the  Caruso  Collection,  repro- 
duced Fig.  2,  belongs  to  a  group  of  English  em- 
broideries of  a  quite  different  character.  It  is 
of  the  late  sixteenth  century  and  belongs  to  the 
Elizabethan  period— a  time  when  the  Reformation 
practically  put  an  end  to  ecclesiastical  embroid- 
eries.  However,  embroideries  intended  for  cos- 

•  See  Catalogue  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Embroid- 
eries in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  1916. 
pi.  XXI-XXVI. 

t  De  Farcy:  La  Broderie  du  1 1-16  centuries,  pi.  67. 

X  Cox:  L'art  de  decorer  les  tissus,  pi.  32. 

**  Isabcllc  Errera:  Collection  des  Broderies  ancicn- 
nes  au  Musee  Royal  de  Bruxelles,  p.  20,  No.  26. 

*'*  Catalogue  de  la  Collection  Spitzer,  1893,  vol. 
V. pi.  VIII. 

•***  Catalogue  de  la  Collection  Soumee  (vente  1904) 
vol.  Ill,  p.  15.  No.  771. 

*•**•  De  Farcy:  La  Broderie  du  II  siecle  a  nos 
jours  pi.  68. 

•**••*  De  Karcv:  La  Broderie  du  11  sicdes  a  nos 
jours,  pi.  69. 
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tume  purposes  were  made 
in  great  quantities.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  were  themselves 
very  distinguished  needle- 
women, and  the  wardrobe 
of  Elittbeth  alone  is  said 
to  have  included  three- 
thousand  dresses,  of  which 
many  were  richly  embroid- 
ered. Further  information 
upon  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  English  Embroid- 
ery, by  A.  F.  Kendrick 
(pages  67-72).  In  the  nu- 
merous|x)rtraits  which  come 
down  to  us  representing 
the  queen,  she  always  wears 
richly  embroidered  gowns. 
Amongst  the  many  por- 
traits of  her  are  those  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, reproduced  in  the  Cata- 
logue by  Lionel  Cust  (iqoi, 
volume  1,  page  53);  also 
two  further  portraits  by 
Zucchero  in  II am p ton 
Court,  reproduced  in  the 
Catalogue  by  Ernest  Law 
(1808,  pages  138  and  226). 
The  favorite  pattern  at  this 
time  seems  to  be  a  design 
composed  of  scrolling  stems 
bearing  floral  and  fruit 
shapes,  diversified  often 
with  birds,  butterflies  and 
insects.  Thisdecorationcan 
be  seen,  not  only  on  gar- 
ments, gloves,  hangings, 
curtains,  etc.,  but  also  on 
bookbindings  of  the  period. 

The  dalmatique  in  the 
Caruso  Collection  is  a  good 
example  of  embroidered 
vestments  from  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  is 
richly  decorated  and  embroidered  with  roses, 
carnations,  tulips  and  strawberries,  diversified 
with  various  insects.  Some  of  the  decorations 
arc  worked  in  petit  point,  a  class  of  embroid- 
ery requiring  time  and  great  patience,  somehow 
resembling  ta{K»stry  weaving,  that  was  in  great 
use  in  the  Elizabethan  period.    Here  again  ref- 
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erence  may  be  made  to  page  81  of  English  Em- 
broidery cited  above.  Others  are  embroidered 
in  silks  of  various  colours,  others  in  gold  and 
silver.  Many  garments  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
showing  the  same  kind  of  embroideries,  are  ex- 
tant. See  Allan  Cole,  Ornament  in  European 
Silks,  page  185,  No.  155,  and  page  187  and  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  1005,  plate  30. 
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WACHTMAN— AN  APPRECIATION 
BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


The  art  of  John  H.  Twachtman  is 
unique.  His  method  of  painting  land- 
scape was  founded  upon  the  method  discovered 
by  the  objective  Claude  Monet,  but.  in  his  very 
personal  perceptions  of  aesthetic  subtleties,  in  his 
ardent  rather  than  accurate  analysis  of  the 
emotional  elements  of  tone,  and  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  spiritual  secrets  of  nature,  it  was  Whistler 
he  most  resembled.  Whistler,  however,  was  the 
perfection  of  the  ''connoisseur,"  the  fastidiously 
selective,  daintily  Epicurean  devotee  of  abstract 
art.  Twachtman  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
was  just  an  intensely  sensitive  and  creative 
dreamer.  His  almost  fragrant  delicacies  of  im- 
agination and  his  almost  melancholy  luxuries  of 
mood  were  his  own— to  be  made  the  most  of. 
He  held  no  '"brief"  for  them.  He  might  have 
painted  differently  if  he  had  known  how. 

His  morbidezza  (and  it  is  undeniable)  was  more 
European  than  American,  yet  the  man  was 
thoroughly  American  and  in  his  paintings  we  find 
at  times  a  typical  New  England  reserve,  only  to 
discover  later  that  his  brush  was  imbued  with  the 
candour  and  elemental  directness  of  our  Far 
West.  When  he  painted  the  splendour  of  gorge- 
ous canyons  and  mighty  cataracts,  the  greatness 
of  nature  seemed  to  pass  into  him  and  speak 
through  him.  This  veneration  for  the  grandeur 
of  mountains  and  of  waterfalls  refreshed  him  for 
his  more  habitual  concentration  upon  those  obscure 
phases  of  abstract  beauty  bom  of  unlikely  ele- 
ments which  he  and  Whistler  delighted  to  dis- 
cover. 

But  Twachtman  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  his  native  land  to 
makers  of  chromos  and  tinted  photographs.  He 
was  deeply  thrilled  and  repeatedly  impelled  to 
interpret  reverently  "  scenes,"  and  "  views,"  which 
the  wiser,  more  sophisticated  Whistler  studiously 
shunned.  Of  course  he  did  not  try  to  copy  or  to 
compete  with  the  Rocky  Mountains.  How  frail 
would  his  lovely  art  have  seemed  if  he  had  tried ! 
His  attitude  was  like  that  of  the  Oriental  painters, 
who  worshiped  Nature  by  means  of  art.  Twacht- 
man felt  that  his  relation  to  the  peaks  and  canyons 
was  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tiny  philosophers 
who  meditate  half  way  up  the  ancient  Chinese 
mountain  landscapes  on  the  littleness  of  man  in 
the  vast  scale  of  created  Forms.    It  was  the  para- 
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dox  of  this  art  of  Twachtman "s  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  so-called  "  impressionist "  movement,  which 
had  stressed  the  evanescent  appearances  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  visible  world,  yet  it  ma- 
tured into  a  lyricism  which  proclaimed  its  faith 
in  the  invisible  and  the  eternal. 

And  so  Twachtman  rejoiced  in  nature  with  the 
many,  while  he  communed  with  Nature  alone. 
He  was  in  sincere  accord  with  the  awe-struck 
tourists  in  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
he  was  equally  absorbed  in  what  those  same 
tourists  would  have  called  " a  God-forsaken  spot." 
The  solemn  trance-like  stillness  of  an  ice-bound 
brook  in  a  frozen  valley  yielded  him  a  pleasure  in 
the  phosphorescent,  ghostly  tints  which  he  vi- 
sioned  out  of  sunlit  frost. 

In  his  earlier  period  Twachtman's  cold  colours 
and  refined  drawing,  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
brushwork,  gave  little  indication  of  the  original 
and  distinctive  style  which  he  later  developed. 
He  had  studied  at  Munich,  but  it  had  done  him 
no  harm.  In  Paris  he  saw  the  light!  The  in- 
fluence of  Monet  and  his  higher  key  of  colour  and 
his  truer  scale  of  values,  made  Twachtman  a 
convert  to  the  "Luminist"  technique.  In  his 
hands,  however,  the  method  underwent  a  change 
— truly  into  something  rich  and  strange.  For 
mystery  came  into  it,  the  mingled  "curiosity  and 
desire  for  beauty"  which  Walter  Pater  knew  to  be 
the  inseparable  elements  of  romance  in  art.  The 
French  method  became  for  the  American  poet- 
painter  a  language  for  lyrics  of  light,  on  the 
delicacy  of  spring  buds,  on  the  crystal  trans- 
parency of  sky-blue  water,  joyously  flowing  and 
leaping  over  rocks,  on  turquoise  pools  in  opal 
sands,  on  sunlit  orchards  and  glittering  fields  of 
snow. 

With  equal  zest  Twachtman  sketched  the 
soul  of  Niagara  and  of  the  Connecticut  farm  on 
which  he  lived.  His  methods  varied  with  his 
subjects.  Sometimes heloaded  rich  impasto,  more 
often  he  used  dry  films  of  colour.  His  designs 
were  by  turns  elaborate  and  austere.  His  art 
was  alternately  of  the  most  delicate,  far-sought 
"nuance"  and  of  the  most  refreshing  spontaneity 
-giving  a  sense  of  musical  improvisation.  Not 
as  comprehensible  nor  as  universal  a  painter  as 
his  friend  Weir,  lacking  also  Weir's  wonderful 
beauty  of  surface  and  mastery  of  medium, 
Twachtman  is  destined  nevertheless  to  rank 
among  our  most  original  painters  and  among  our 
greatest  artists. 
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WATER-COLOUR  AND 
WILLIAM  JEAN  BEAULEY 
BY  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 

Amongst  the  few  successful  ex- 
hibitors of  water-colours  must  be  reckoned 
William  Jean  Beauley.  No  medium  is  less 
understood  and  consequently  more  prejudiced  by 
its  many  hundred  exponents  in  this  country  who 
seek  representation  at  the  different  shows  during 
the  season.  There  are,  it  would  appear,  two 
weighty  reasons  which  militate  strongly  against 
good  results,  namely,  straining  the  medium  or 
following  worn-out  traditions,  and  often  these  two 
causes  are  combined.  Straining  the  medium 
needs  a  little  explanation.    Many  attempt  to 


make  their  picture  look  like  an  oil,  and  if  they 
succeed  they  fail.  This  is  not  paradoxical.  An 
oil  painting  made  to  imitate  a  water-colour  is 
valueless  and  vice  versa.  Carrying  a  subject 
beyond  simple  expression  of  a  concrete  statement 
is  an  example  of  strain.  The  late  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  wisely  remarked  that  it  took  two  persons 
to  paint  a  water-colour,  one  to  paint  and  the 
other  to  kill  him  when  he  has  pursued  his  subject 
far  enough.  Covering  every  inch  of  the  paper 
with  colour  is  another  common  mistake,  as  that 
means  working  against  the  paper  instead  of  with 
it,  and  the  emphasizing  of  several  facts  instead 
of  just  one  is  still  another  common  strain.  Follow- 
ing worn-out  traditions  is  a  crime  of  many  would- 
be  artists  who  continue  to  paint  pretty  bits  in  a 
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pretty  way,  laying  the  same  stress  upon  every 
part  of  the  picture,  upon  the  cow's  tail  and  each 
pane  of  glass  in  a  cottage  window.  Sleepy 
gondolas  and  Venetian  palaces  with  attendant 
"barber-poles";  daisy-covered  dells,  dainty  dol- 


rarely  says  too  much,  uses  three  or  four  colours 
instead  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in  each  picture 
has  a  definite  aim,  using  the  simplest  methods  to 
conduce  to  that  result,  like  the  good  raconteur 
who  goes  to  the  point  of  his  tale  without  prolixity 


OLD  NEW  YORK 


BV  WILLIAM  JEAN'  BEACLEY 


lies;  interiors  detailed  in  a  decadent  Dutch 
manner,  Italian  prettiness  and  old-style  British 
sentimentality  are  integral  features  of  half  the 
pictures  on  view. 

The  examples  of  Beauley  are  striking  evidences 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  water-colour.  He 
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or  deviation,  but  with  choice  selection  of  simple 
words.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
his  inspiration  does  not  depend  upon  Eurojwr 
which  he  knows  well,  but  finds  sustenance  in 
plenty  in  and  around  New  York.  There  is  no 
more  j>aintable  city  for  those  who  can  look  at 
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it  with  unprejudiced  eyes  and  disregard  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  castles,  abbeys,  moats,  Roman 
bridges,  and  the  thousand  and  one  Sfnrcialties 
which  are  so  abundant  in  older  civilizations. 


selected  for  illustration  in  their  catalogues.  As 
artiste  pour  /aire  tout  Beauley  is  equally  at  home 
with  a  lithograph,  with  designing  a  set  of  harness, 
or  appropriate  legs  for  a  billiard  table.    It  has 


New  York  has  beauties  all  its  own  with  plenty 
to  draw  upon  and  no  need  of  any  apologist. 

For  many  years  Beauley  has  been  a  constant 
exhibitor  at  the  principal  art  centres  of  America 
with  large  oil  paintings  that  have  found  honour- 
able |>ositions  on  the  line  at  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  academies,   besides  being  often 


always  been  his  creed  that  the  tine  arts  function 
l)est  when  applied  to  articles  of  common  use. 
His  early  training  and  practise  as  an  architect 
have  been  of  immeasurable  service  to  him  in 
seeing  and  understanding  when  art  and  life 
connect  in  the  happiest  manner.  In  the  No- 
vember, 1917,  issue  of  this  magazine  an  article 
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upon  this  very  versatile  craftsman  was  published 
but  at  that  period  he  had  paid  scant  homage  to 
water-colour.  This  paper  is  intended  to  view 
him  solely  as  a  water-colourist  and  the  writer, 
who  has  just  been  privileged  to  see  some  thirty 
specimens  of  recent  work  soon  to  be  publicly 
exhibited,  does  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  great 
future  for  him  in  this  particular  art. 

Where  so  many  fail,  both  in  oils  and  water- 
colours,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  too  often 
make  a  big  subject  small,  instead  of  trying  to 
make  a  small  subject  big — i.e.,  significant.  It  is 
that  power  to  select  the  essential  and  infer  the 
rest  that  gives  importance  to  a  theme,  however 
commonplace,  if  the  painter  has  vision.  Beauley 
possesses  in  high  degree  the  ability  to  eliminate 
all  but  the  actual  impression  he  wishes  to  impart. 
The  language  of  his  palette  is  expressed  in  sharp, 
crisp,  commanding  terms  freed  from  all  extrava- 
gances of  diction  and  redundant  phraseology. 
What  could  be  more  simple  and  complete  than 
The  White  Cloud?  In  another  sketch  higher  in 
tone  than  all  the  others  he  shows  Police  Head- 
quarters. There  is  no  topographical  interest 
evinced  but  merely  the  desire  to  demonstrate  in 
gay  colour  what  might  be  expected  to  be  dull  and 
drab.  Looking  westward  from  42nd  Street, 
Beauley  with  a  few  deft  brush  strokes  confronts 
us  with  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  "L" 
Station  with  the  Bush  Terminal  towering  in  the 
background.  Another  water-colour  reproduced 
here  is  entitled  Receiving  Pay.  Academy.  Instead 
of  a  well-dressed  crowd  mounting  the  steps  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  as  the  caption  might  lead 
one  to  suppose,  he  has  depicted  a  two-horse  dray 
from  which  a  man  is  lowering  a  marble  statue 
at  a  side  door.  The  light  on  the  statue  against 
the  sombre  tones  of  horses  and  van  is  very  ably 
done.  Still  another  subject  is  a  coal  wagon  in 
dark  silhouette,  unloading,  the  deep  tones  of 
horse  and  cart  contrasting  harmoniously  with 
sunlight  suggested  by  a  few  washes  indicative 
of  streets  and  sky.  It  is  this  gift  of  reticence  and 
reserve  that  makes  his  pictures  strong  and  full  of 
character.  In  his  landscapes,  especially  his  moon- 
light sketches,  a  lyric  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
mystery  of  nature  make  themselves  felt,  a  desire 
to  know  what  lies  beyond.  Beauley  is  one  of  a 
small  band  of  artists  at  whose  hands  by  degrees 
New  Yorkers  will  begin  to  realize  that  they  are 
the  privileged  inhabitants  of  a  very  beautiful  city 
willing  to  exjx>se  its  charms  to  all  who  view 
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her  with  sympathy  and  aesthetic  intelligence. 
The  collection  is  not,  however,  entirely  con- 
fined to  New  York  and  environs.  Noticeable  is 
a  bit  of  Melrose  Abbey,  whilst  in  another  A 
Bursting,  Shell  takes  us  across  the  ocean,  but  the 
picture  reveals  no  locality  or  landmark.  One  is 
mainly  interested  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
light  on  the  houses.  The  Window  Box  is  a  figure 
piece,  a  vendor  of  flowers  plying  his  trade; — 
Chairs  for  Six  is  a  complicated  subject  in  which 
the  difficulties  have  been  squarely  met.  Just  an 
interior  of  a  sunny  room,  with  table  and  chairs 
treated  in  a  decorative  manner,  reflected  lights 
being  interestingly  dealt  with. 

To  sum  Beauley  up  in  a  few  words,  he  under- 
stands his  medium,  works  with  great  freedom  in 
a  big  broad  manner,  is  original  and  always  enter- 
taining. When  treating  architecture,  which  he 
knows  so  well,  he  is  able  to  give  the  spirit  of  it 
and  divest  it  of  all  semblance  to  the  kind  of  thing 
known  as  an  architect's  drawing.  A  sense  of 
humour  lurks  beneath  his  brush  but  is  always 
controlled  and  consequently  subtle  and  dis- 
tinguished. A  water-colour  may  be  described  as 
a  series  of  intentional  accidents.and  Beauley  knows 
exceedingly  well  how  to  profit  by  them;  some 
have  to  be  religiously  preserved  and  others 
hastily  converted,  upon  which  procedure  depends 
to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the  sketch. 

Beauley  is  a  most  successful  exponent  of "  snap  " 
and  "sparkle,"  which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  a 
picture  performed  in  this  most  elusive  of  media. 
Advice  which  we  once  tendered  in  this  magazine 
may  be  repeated  here:  The  water-colourist  needs 
presence  of  mind  and  absence  of  body.  The  use 
of  body  colour,  though  perfectly  legitimate  and 
desirable,  will  never  achieve,  in  our  judgment, 
the  same  charm  as  where  the  paper  itself  sponsors 
the  highlights,  and  we  maintain  that  at  exhibi- 
tions the  sheep  should  be  sondered  fNpi  the  goals, 
the  painters  in  gouache  and  those  in  pure  wash 
should  occupy  different  walls.  William  Jean 
Beauley  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  both  camps. 

It  is  announced  that  Yale  Art  School  has 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  Mr. 
William  Lawrence  Bottomlcy  of  New  York  to 
lecture  once  a  week  on  the  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture.  As  Mr.  Botlomley  is  of  the  better 
known  and  most  successful  young  architects  in 
New  York,  his  coming  will  be  awaited  with  un- 
usual interest. 
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Editor's  Xoie— The  following  article  is 
published  with  no  intention  of  supporting 
the  facts  and  theories  of  the  writer,  nor  to  assist  in 
finding,  a  customer,  the  picture  not  being  for  sale. 
The  reason  for  the  article  appearing  is  to  make 
public  the  romance  of  this  copper  plate  that  once 
concealed  a  stove  pipe  cavity,  and  to  show  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  of  an  owner  who  instead  of 
rushing  to  the  nearest  millionaire  or  auction  room 
has  spent  years  of  research  and  study  in  a  noble 
effort  to  authenticate  her  discovery. 

The  subject  here  represented  is  painted  in  oil 
upon  a  hand-beaten  plate  of  copper  ten  by 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  an  unusual  phase 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin  sits  in  the  near 
foreground  upon  the  portico  of  a  dwelling,  the 
interior  of  which  forms  a  dark  background  to 
the  figure.  Dressed  in  full  flowing  draperies  she 
is  in  the  act  of  sewing  on  the  layette,  meanwhile 
reading  from  the  Book  of  Hours  upon  which  is 
plainly  printed  in  brush  letters  "Kcce  Virgo 
Cocipiet,"  which  may  have  been  intended  to 
give  the  title  to  the  picture.  The  book  rests  on 
a  rack  on  the  top  of  a  bookcase,  and  a  vase  of 
flowers  is  beside  it.  A  curtain  in  the  doorway 
is  drawn  back,  disclosing  a  couch  with  a  brown 
cover,  white  pillow  and  very  dark  baldachino 
hung  from  the  ceiling. 

Upon  the  balustrade  is  a  basket  of  white 
clothes,  and  two  white  doves  are  at  the  Virgin's 
feet.  Steps  from  the  portico  descend  to  a  walk 
which  leads  up  the  side  of  the  picture  towards  a 
gateway;  beyond  this  are  two  castles  upon  the 
top  of  mountains;  and  above,  occupying  about 
one-quarter  of  the  picture,  is  a  beautiful  blue  sky 
with  cumulus  clouds  in  which  is  a  group  of  five 
small  figures.  The  angel  of  the  Annunciation, 
holding  a  lily,  kneels  in  profile  at  the  feet  of  the 
Father  Almighty  and  looks  in  His  face  as  He 
points  to  Man,*  with  His  right  hand;  in  His  left 
He  holds  a  blue  ball  which  symbolizes  the  world. 
Three  angels  are  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  of 
the  Virgin. 

Turning  the  picture  so  that  its  right  edge 
becomes  the  lower,  one  reads  this  inscription, 
faintly  done  in  dark  brown  brush  letters  upon  the 
less  dark  couch  drapery:  "  1526  -M—  A— Cor- 
regio"  and  also  what  appears  to  be  two  small, 
entwined  hearts.    Uj>on  the  riser  of  the  platform 


upon  which  Mary  sits  is  written  in  fine  script 
"Roy  Francois." 

The  colour,  composition  and  technique  arc 
masterly;  the  sentiment  of  the  face  and  figure 
of  Mary  is  that  of  calm  contentment  and  happi- 
ness. The  entire  figure  is  painted  with  the  utmost 
care,  one  colour  being  laid  over  another  in 
scumbles  and  glazes;  in  the  case  of  the  dark  blue 
over-garment  the  shadows  were  put  on  with 
thick  opaque  colour  and  glazed  over  with  trans- 
parent darks.  In  other  parts  of  the  picture, 
'larticularly  in  the  gate  and  throughout  the 
clouds  and  group  in  the  sky,  transparent  pigment 
was  painted  on  thinly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
distance  and  lending  richness  by  allowing  the 
warm  tones  of  the  copper  to  show  through.  Other 
parts,  like  the  fingers  of  the  small  angels,  the 
doves,  flowers,  etc.,  show  direct  brush  work,  un- 
retouched,  apparently  done  with  the  brush  with- 
out previous  drawing. 

The  present  condition  of  the  painting  shows  the 
colours  clear  and  rich;  but  it  evidently  received 
rough  treatment  at  one  time,  for  the  paint  is 
nearly  worn  off  in  places  by  having  lieen  scrubbed 
with  a  heavy  cloth  or  brush.  A  small  spot  of 
paint  has  scaled  off  just  under  the  Virgin's  ear, 
and  some  fly-specks  have  eaten  their  way  through 
the  paint.  After  many  cleanings  it  was  again 
allowed  to  get  soiled  and  then  a  very  fine  varnish 
was  spread  on— certainly  over  two  hundred  years 
ago— that  has  preserved  it  in  excellent  condition 
since.  An  analysis  of  the  couple  of  drops  which 
ran  down  the  back  of  the  picture  would  probably 
establish  the  age  of  the  varnish. 

The  picture  was  discovered  in  Canada  in  the 
old  home  of  a  distant  relative  of  the  writer,  in  a 
small  town  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
summer  of  1007.  It  was  not  prized,  but  was  hung 
near  the  ceiling;  and  the  only  reason  it  had  not 
been  thrown  away  was  that  it  served  to  cover  a 
stove-pipe  hole. 

Asked  concerning  the  picture,  my  relative's 
husband's  old  foster  father  said  he  could  not 
remember  how  it  came  into  his  possession,  but 
was  certain  it  had  not  come  through  his  own 
people.  After  a  sleepless  night,  due  to  my  im- 
portunities, the  old  gentleman  recalled  that  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  twenty  he  opened  a  shop  as  tin- 
smith and  brazier;  that  his  first  piece  of  work 
was  a  brass  snuff-box  which  he  presented  to  an 
old  friend,  the  "rich  woman  of  the  village"  who, 
as  a  widow  of  fifty-six,  had  just  married  a  hand- 
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some  young  fellow  of  twenty-two.  The  gift  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  lady  said  that  in  return 
she  would  give  him  a  piece  of  remarkably  fine 
copper,  that  he  might  make  himself  another  box. 
Some  time  later  she  went  to  his  shop  with  the 
'"copper";  with  a  nail  he  made  a  couple  of 
scratches  upon  it,  and  noted  its  superior  quality. 
When  the  lady  had  gone  he  turned  the  copper 
over  and  saw  "some  pretty  colours;"  also  noticing 
a  halo  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  representation  of 
Christ,  so  putting  a  little  fire-gilt  beading  around 
it,  he  carried  it  to  his  home  and  never  again 
thought  of  it  until  questioned  by  me  sixty  odd 
years  later. 

As  the  "rich  widow"  died  twenty  years  after 
her  second  marriage  without  issue,  her  husband 
inherited  her  property.  A  daughter  of  a  second 
marriage  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  This 
woman,  when  asked  about  heirlooms,  said  that 
when  she  was  a  child  she  often  played  with  a 
sheet  of  copper  nearly  a  foot  long,  upon  which 
was  a  very  dark  picture.  Also  that  there  was  a 
very  beautiful  transparency  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
painted  upon  glass.  These  two  paintings  she 
had  given  away  a  dozen  years  before  to  an  artist 
who  had  boarded  with  her.  She  then  showed  me 
an  old  cake  basket  of  Sheffield,  from  which  the 
silver  had  mostly  disappeared,  a  very  heavy  silver 
soup  ladle,  also  of  English  make  and  a  few  pieces 
of  flat  tableware  with  old  harp  and  thistle  hall- 
marks, and  other  personal  property  left  by  a 
brother-in-law,  a  priest.  His  lineage  was  then 
traced  l»ck  four  generations  to  the  first  couple 
who  went  from  France  into  Canada  in  1660. 

During  research  in  France  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  family  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  head  of  the  family  left  Italy 
for  France,  where  his  descendants  became  cele- 
brated as  financiers.  The  member  with  whom  we 
are  concerned  was  appointed  Tresorier  generate 
des  Finances  de  France  from  1524  to  1532.  His 
titles  and  possessions  descended  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  then  to  this  one's  eldest  son,  who  became 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  James  I  of  England 
from  161 1  to  1615,  and  possibly  another  term  to 
1620.  The  ambassador  died  without  issue  in 
1632,  and  his  widow  in  1640;  the  heirs  were  the 
children  of  the  brother  and  sisters. 

The  inscription,  "1526 — M— A — Corregio"  is 
barely  visible.  "1526"  undoubtedly  is  the  date 
when  the  work  was  done.  Corregio,  who  was 
born  in  1494  and  died  in  1534.  commenced  the 
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great  dome  of  the  Cathedral  in  Parma  in  1526. 
"M"  probably  stands  for  Mantua,  twenty-five 
English  miles  from  Parma,  and  the  home  of  the 
Marquis  of  Gonzaga,  who  married  Isabella  d'Este, 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  greatest 
woman  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  She  was  the 
friend  and  patroness  of  the  artists  and  men  of 
letters  of  her  time,  and  was  a  good  and  true 
woman  but  of  inordinate  ambition.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  having  her  eldest  son  crowned  Duke  of 
Mantua  in  1530  by  Charles  V,  and  another  son 
made  a  cardinal.  Ariosto  wrote  odes  to  her,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Luini,  Lorenzo  Costa,  Titian 
and  others  painted  her  portrait. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  her  friend,  Ver- 
onica Gambara.  wife  of  Ghiberto,  lord  of  Corregio, 
she  sent  for  the  painter  Corregio,  who  was  then 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  come  to  see  the  works  of 
Mantegna;  this  artist  with  Giulio  Romano, 
Primaticcio,  Costa  and  others  had  decorated  the 
great  Corte  Rcale  and  the  summer  Palazzo  del 
Te  at  Mantua  for  the  family  of  Gonzaga.  Isa- 
bella became  the  patroness  of  Corregio,  and  his- 
tory says  that  "She  and  her  son  ordered  him  to 
paint  many  pictures  which  were  given  to  kings 
and  popes."  It  is  likely,  then,  that  she  ordered 
him  to  paint  the  picture  in  Mantua,  although 
during  that  entire  year  Isabella  was  in  Rome. 
Her  son  Fcdcrigo  remained  in  Mantua. 

"A",  double  A,  is  probably  the  artist's  mono- 
gram. His  name  was  Antonio  Allegri,  but  he 
was  called  "Corregio"  after  the  village  where  he 
was  born.  A  contemporary  of  his,  Andrea  d' 
Angclo,  signed  his  initials  in  much  the  same 
manner.  "Corregio"  is  written  with  a  brush 
into  some  very  dark  pigment  which  was  glazed 
over  a  less  dark  colour  and  still  wet;  for  on  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  capital  letter  the  hair  of 
the  brush  separated,  loading  the  colour  to  either 
side  and  leaving  the  under  colour  to  show  be- 
tween. This  precludes  any  possibility  of  the 
inscription  being  of  a  later  date  than  the  picture. 
Moreover,  although  only  one  of  his  acknowledged 
paintings  (the  Madonna  of  St.  Francis)  is  signed 
and  dated,  there  are  many  documents— receipts, 
contracts,  etc. — which  bear  his  signature,  and 
these  agree  perfectly  with  the  lettering  on  this 
painting.  In  some  instances  he  wrote  "Regio" 
above  a  poorly  drawn  heart  to  signify  "Cor"  or 
heart.  Sometimes  he  signed  a  heart  with  a 
crown  upon  it,  as  a  rebus  for  "Cor  Regio"  or 
"  Royal  Heart."   The  two  hearts  might  point  to 
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love  or  friendship;  and  more  than  likely  it  was 
done  for  Isabella  d'Este,  or  one  of  her  family. 

The  entire  group  of  letters  and  figures  was 
purposely  written  in  an  obscure  place  and  cannot 
be  seen  unless  the  picture  is  turned  on  its  side. 
This  agrees  with  the  known  modesty  of  the  artist. 
He  may  have  been  requested  to  sign  the  picture 
because  it  was  to  he  a  gift  to  a  king,  or  he  may 
have  done  it  of  his  own  accord  because  he  was 
especially  proud  of  the  production.  The  name 
'"Roy  Francois"  is  finely  written  with  a  quill  or 
pen.  This  was  probably  inscribed  by  the  king's 
secretary  when  the  picture  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

There  are  many  ways  whereby  the  picture 
could  have  gone  from  the  hands  of  the  Gonzagas 
or  the  d'Estes  to  those  of  the  French  king. 
Francis  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Isabella's,  and 
once  asked  Claude,  his  queen,  to  pattern  after 
her  and  other  Italian  ladies  in  matters  of  dress 
and  carriage.  When  in  Milan  in  1516  Francis 
asked  Isabella  to  send  him  a  doll  dressed  like  her- 
self, which  he  wished  to  give  to  the  ladies  of  the 
French  court  as  a  model  of  style.  He  then 
invited  her  son  Frederick,  who  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  to  return  to  France  with  him.  During 
his  three  years'  stay  at  the  French  court  Fred- 
erick wrote  to  his  mother  for  money,  and  also 
asked  her  to  send  gifts  for  the  people  who  had 
been  kind  to  him.  There  is  a  letter  in  which  the 
queen  sends  thanks  to  Isabella  for  a  dainty  lace 
cap  received,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  queen 
warmly  appreciated  the  gift  of  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  sent  her  as  a  Christmas  present.  In  June 
of  1510  the  Ambassador  Jacobus  d'Atri  wrote  to 
Isabella  d'Este  to  thank  her  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  France  for  the  painting  of  a  Holy 
Family  by  Lorenzo  Costa.  The  queen  said  that 
the  Madonna  resembled  Isabella,  Joseph,  her 
husband  the  Marquis,  and  the  Holy  Child  their 
son  Frederick. 

Francis  I  spent  some  time  in  the  palace  at 
Mantua  during  the  campaign  in  Italy  against 
Charles  V,  for  Isabella— called  the  greatest 
diplomat  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  age — man- 
aged to  remain  friendly  with  all  parties,  during 
those  troublous  times  of  war  and  intrigue.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525  and  was 
released  in  January,  1 52O.  In  August  of  1527 
Lautrec  entered  Italy  and  renewed  the  alliance 
of  France  with  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
and  other  rulers,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged 
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between  Ercole  d'Este,  nephew  of  Isabella  and 
son  of  Alphonse,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  Renee  de 
France,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII  and  sister-in- 
law  of  Francis  I.  This  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1528,  was  of  international  importance 
as  Rlnee  had  some  rights  to  the  French  throne 
which  she  relinquished  to  the  king  in  considera- 
tion of  many  chateaux  and  lands. 

When  the  wedding  party  arrived  in  Italy  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara — whose  wife,  Lucretia  Borgia, 
had  died  in  1520 — requested  his  sister  Isabella 
to  take  charge  of  the  festivities.  She  received 
the  cortege  at  Modena,  where  the  gaieties  lasted 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then  were  continued  in 
the  ducal  palace  at  Ferrara.  It  is  likely  that  the 
picture  was  sent  to  France  at  this  lime  by  an 
ambassador  of  either  Isabella  or  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  is  known  that  gifts  were  exchanged, 
and  as  Francis  was  a  lover  and  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  what  is  more  likely  than  that  a  painting  by 
a  great  master  should  have  been  given  him?  It 
is  said  that  "Isabella  commissioned  Corregio  to 
paint  pictures  which  she  gave  to  the  King  of 
France,  Charles  V  of  Italy  and  the  Pope."  In 
1 53 1  the  Duke  of  Mantua  (son  of  Isabella),  at 
the  request  of  Francis  I,  sent  Primaticcio,  the 
painter,  to  the  court  of  France.  When  Cellini 
left  Paris  in  1537  to  return  to  Rome  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  accused  of  appropriating  diamonds  be- 
longing to  the  Pope  during  the  sacking  of  Rome 
in  1527;  he  was  liberated  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  son  of  the  Duke  Al- 
phonse and  nephew  of  Isabella.  This  cardinal 
was  installed  in  the  archbishopic  of  Lyon  with 
quantities  "de  riches  benefices"  through  the  in- 
timacy and  good  graces  of  Francis  I. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  points  in  history 
showing  the  relations  between  Isabella  d'Este's 
family  and  Francis  I,  King  of  France. 

History  states  that  Francis  was  very  extrava- 
gant, hence  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  think 
that  he  may  have  given  away  or  sold  a  picture 
to  his  treasurer  general. 

The  ancestors  of  the  family  in  Canada  who 
owned  the  picture  were  during  three  generations 
great  financiers,  and  the  one  who  probably  ac- 
quired the  picture  from  the  king  held  three  posi- 
tions in  succession,  the  highest  of  which  was 
Treasurer  General  of  the  Finances  of  France, 
from  1524  to  1532. 

The  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic.  161 1 
to  1618.    Published,  London  1858,  page  164,  has 
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this  note:  "Memorandum  of  the  quantities  of 
plate  given  to  certain  foreign  ambassadors  (chiefly 
French)  from  21  Eliz.  to  10  Jac  I,  and  of  that 
received  by  Sir  George  Carew  when  ambassador 
in  France."  This  would  account  for  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  silver  which  found  its  way  into 
Canada. 

The  poifon  or  mark  stamped  into  the  copper 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is  probably  the 
artist's  monogram.  The  letters  are  so  clear  cut 
and  well  made  for  that  period  as  to  suggest  the 
work  of  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini,  especially  as  they 
bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  same  letters  on  the  Bembi  medals,  and  those 
of  Pope  Clement  VII  done  by  the  artist. 

Benvenuto  was  patronized  by  the  d'Esles  and 
Gonzagas  at  this  time.  At  Isabella's  palace  at 
Mantua  in  1527  he  made  several  medals,  and  in 
1528  he  made  a  reliquary.  Previous  to  this, 
Ippolito  d'Este,  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  and  nephew 
of  Isabella,  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  Pope  for 
Benvenuto,  who  had  escaped  from  imprisonment 
in  the  Castello  at  Rome;  the  Cardinal  also  in- 
duced him  to  go  to  France,  where  he  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  work  for  Francis  I. 

It  was  Isabella  s  custom  to  order  the  canvases 
for  her  jwrtraits  and  other  paintings,  and  to  give 
minute  directions  concerning  the  compositions. 
She  may  very  well  have  given  the  order  to  Ben- 
venuto to  cut  the  die,  and  prepare  the  plate  for 
Corregio,  who  spent  much  lime  in  her  castle  at 
about  this  time, going  from  there  to  Parma  to  work 
upon  the  dome  of  theCathedral.his  greatest  work. 

Corregio  was  an  original  genius,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  repeat  himself,  nor  even  to  put  a 
figure  twice  in  the  same  position;  hence  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  no  other  picture 
just  like  this;  but  there  is  similarity  in  the  details 
of  drawing  and  colour  to  much  that  he  has  done. 
In  the  first  place,  the  handling  is  that  of  a  master 
familiar  with  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure 
rather  than  that  of  linear  perspective.  That  is 
evidenced  by  the  drawing  of  the  building,  where 
the  lines  are  scratched  into  the  copper;  in  some 
instances  the  painting  does  not  correspond  to 
these  lines,  showing  that  as  the  artist  worked  he 
modified  the  composition;  this,  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  less  important  parts  are  done  in 
direct,  unretouched  strokes,  indicates  that  this 
picture  is  necessarily  an  original;  for  no  copyist — 
no  matter  how  skilful— could  have  copied  an- 
other's work  with  such  telling  strokes,  nor  would 


he  have  changed  the  drawing  of  the  perspective. 
The  figure  of  Mary  has  been  painted  over,  per- 
haps many  times,  with  much  care,  but  the  work 
does  not  appear  laboured. 

From  the  book  on  Corregio  by  Corrado  Ricci, 
Director  of  Art  in  Italy,  and  formerly-  Director  of 
the  Parma  Gallery:  "The  use  of  the  brush  was 
marvelously  delicate.  His  tones  were  obtained 
by  building  up  successive  layers  of  colour  or 
glazes  which  enabled  him  to  correct  his  drawing 
as  he  painted.  His  aversion  to  everything  which 
tended  to  make  his  colour  dense  and  opaque  was 
so  strong  that  he  preferred  to  leave  the  traces  of 
correction  perfectly  apparent.  ...  A  painter 
before  all  things,  it  is  evident  that  he  not  only 
corrected  with  his  brush  but  that  he  made  free 
use  of  it  in  drawing  innumerable  details  in  his 
pictures;  especially  the  extremities  are  rendered 
entirely  by  gradations  of  colour,  and  show  no 
definite  outline." 

Authorities  agree  that  the  best  of  Corregio's 
Madonnas  are  reminiscent  of  the  da  Vinci  heads. 
This  one  is  so,  with  the  sweetness  and  content- 
ment of  the  best  of  the  Raphael  Madonnas.  This 
was  observed  by  the  great  master  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Museum  at  Parma.  Looking  intently  at 
the  photograph  he  exclaimed  many  times  "C'est 
beau!  Molte  bella!  This,"  pointing  to  the 
head,  "is  Kaphaelesque;  the  rest  very  Correg- 
esque."  Giovanni  Morelli,  a  critic,  who  died  in 
1801,  said  that  nothing  was  painted  on  copper 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  But  this,  like 
many  other  things  said  by  him,  cannot  be  taken 
seriously,  since  Vasari,  himself  an  artist  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  writing  of  the  artists  of  that 
period,  said,  "Piombo  (1485-1537)  painted  upon 
sheets  of  copper  and  slate,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
is  [wssible  to  paint  upon  silver,  tin  and  other 
metals."  Several  paintings  upon  copper  by 
Piombo,  Bronzino  and  others  exist  in  the  galleries 
abroad. 

Corregio  was  especially  fond  of  two  colours-  a 
soft  straw  yellow,  and  different  tones  of  a  peculiar 
blue.  The  picture  contains  these  colours:  the 
yellow  in  the  lower  gown  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  the  blues  in  the  sky  and  mountains,  ami  the 
over-draperies  of  the  Ixird  and  of  Mary.  The 
rose  colour  of  the  gown  is  also  seen  in  several 
pictures,  but  with  a  lesser  scale  of  values.  The 
mountains  and  lower  sky  arc  much  like  the 
glimpse  of  landscape  in  the  Dame  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  in  Rome. 
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The  heavy  blue  drapery  about  the  knees  of 
the  main  figure  in  colour  and  form  is  like  that  of 
the  Adoring  Virgin  in  the  Uffizi  in  Florence;  the 
yellow-browns  which  occur  in  the  picture  are 
also  duplicated  in  the  two  pictures  mentioned, 
and  in  a  number  of  others.  The  swing  of  the 
draj>ery  about  and  from  the  figure  gives  much  the 
same  effect  as  in  the  Madonnas  in  the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  which  is  in  the  Uffizi  gallery,  and  the 
Madonna  delta  Scodella  in  Parma. 

The  face  is  evidently  that  of  the  model  used  in 
the  best  of  Corregio's  Madonnas,  but  it  shows 
more  real  sentiment  and  character.  The  Father 
Almighty  resembles  the  St.  Joseph  in  the  Repose 
in  Egypt,  and  the  same  model  was  evidently  used 
for  one  or  more  of  the  apostles  in  the  churches  in 
Parma  and  for  St.  Gerome. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  the  foregoing  statements 
establish  the  fact  that  the  painting  of  the 
Annunciation,  called  Eece  Virgo  Concipiel,  was 
painted  in  Mantua  in  1526  by  Antonio  Allegri 
(called  Corregio)  for  Isabella  d'F.ste,  and  pre- 
sented by  her  or  some  one  of  her  family  to  Francis 
I,  King  of  France,  probably  in  1528,  and  given 
or  sold  by  him  to  his  treasurer  general  whose 
descendants  went  to  Canada  in  1660  with  their 
treasures,  and  that  it  there  remained  practically 
unknown,  at  least  for  the  last  century. 

A RESOLUTION 
The  following  resolution  has  been 
drafted  by  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips  and 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Albert  Eugene  Gallatin,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  recently  defunct  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Decoration  for  the  City  of  New  York: 

Whereas,  A  victorious  end  of  our  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria  now  seems  assured  through 
the  triumph  of  our  Allied  armies  in  the  field,  so 
that  the  Allied  Governments  may  now,  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  obligation  to  humanity,  prepare 
for  the  tremendous  task  of  making  peace  secure; 
and 

Whereas,  The  dispensation  of  justice  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  order  among  nations  large 
and  small  has  been  proclaimed  as  our  essential 
purpose  and  is  to  be  the  l>asis  for  our  creation  of 
a  new  code  of  international  law;  and 

Whereas,  Germany  and  Austria,  apparently 
humble  suppliants,  may  soon  be  granted  peace 
before  their  lands  have  suffered,  as  other  nations 
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have  been  made  to  suffer,  through  the  unre- 
strained and  officially  sanctioned  violence  of 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers;  and 

Whereas,  These  savage  practises  of  our  enemies 
the  Huns  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  un- 
punished, lest  it  be  said  of  us  in  reproach  that 
we  have  done  less  than  our  duty  in  thus  allowing 
the  criminals  among  nations  to  escape  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes;  and 

Whereas,  The  wanton  destruction  in  Belgium, 
Italy  and  France  of  works  of  art  embodying 
men's  loftiest  dreams  and  aspirations  can  never 
be  repaid  in  money,  since  the  loss  is  fundamentally 
spiritual;  but, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  at  least  partial  repara- 
tion might  be  made  by  Germany's  and  Austria's 
surrender  of  such  works  of  art  now  held  on  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  territory,  as  the  vandals,  by 
their  own  acts,  must  be  judged  incapable  of 
appreciating,  and  unworthy  of  continuing  to  have 
and  to  hold;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  do  herewith  petition  our 
people's  representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  who  may  be  vested 
by  him  with  authority,  to  suggest  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  nations  when  they 
assemble  in  council  and  consider  U|ion  what 
terms  Germany  and  Austria  may  obtain  peace, 
that  an  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Artists  be 
empowered  to  select  such  works  of  art  as  will  be 
demanded  from  the  German  and  Austrian  Gov- 
ernments, not  in  revenge,  but  in  justice,  as  part 
of  our  war  indemnity,  and  as  partial  reparation 
for  those  beautiful  cathedrals  and  other  monu- 
ments which  the  forces  of  evil  in  Germany  and 
Austria  have  deliberately  caused  to  be  desecrated 
and  destroyed. 
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ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOMEN 
PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 


The  annual  and  sketch  exhibitions  of  this 
organization  will  be  held  at  215  West  57th  Street 
from  February  15th  to  March  2nd,  when  the 
following  prizes  will  be  awarded:  The  National 
Arts  Club  Prize  given  by  Mr.  John  G.  Agar  for 
the  best  work  of  art  in  the  exhibition;  the  Helen 
Foster  Barnett  prize  for  sculpture,  and  the  sketch 
exhibition  prize  given  by  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Also  the 
National  Association  medals  for  landscape  and 
sculpture. 
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A TREATISE  ON  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 
BY  RALPH  M  CHAIT 

The  production  of  pottery  or  earthen 
vessels  being  prehistoric  and  universal,  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  get  any  precise  information  as  to 
its  origin.  It  is  alluded  to  in  many  parts  o( 
Scripture;  in  fact,  the  potter's  art  is  as  old  as  the 
world  and  God  was  the  first  potter.  Adam  was 
made  of  clay. 

Large  quantities  of  vessels  of  baked  earth  in- 
vested with  a  thin  lustrous  green  glaze  have  been 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  with  the  mummies, 
and  have  undoubtedly  lain  there  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  earliest  use  of  pottery  was  doubtless 
that  of  the  ordinary  drinking  vessel,  but  there 
was  also  a  religious  employment  assigned  to  them, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  them  for 
the  inspection  of  later  generations.  With  the 
dead  were  frequently  deposited  pottery  vases  of 
all  shapes  and  designs,  and  became  recognized  as 
a  decoration  for  the  interior  of  the  tomb. 
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Fictile  ware  has  proven  extremely  valuable  from 
an  historic  point  of  view,  because,  while  other 
substances  are  liable  to  decay,  pottery  and  porce- 
lain remain  almost  unalterable,  and  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  discovery  to  later  ages  of  many 
]x>ints  relating  to  religion,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients  which  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained obscured. 

The  potter's  art  was  unknown  in  Europe  until 
about  ten  centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  produced 
a  pot  tcry  as  early  as  300  years  before  the  Christian 
era  (Han  Dynasty  202  B.C.  to  220  a.d.),  of  a 
brownish  red  paste,  invested  with  a  thin  lustrous 
green  glaze,  and  ornamented  with  monster  head 
handles  in  relief,  bearing  rings.  Also  with  bands 
filled  with  archaic  dragons  in  forms  such  as  vases, 
stoves,  tripods,  dishes,  hill-censors  and  draw- 
wells.  All  these  were  produced  in  the  Han 
dynasty. 

As  all  branches  of  art  advanced  so  the  potter's 
art  became  more  and  more  developed  until  a  fine, 
hard  translucent  and  while  ware  was  invented 
and  manufactured  under  the  name  of  porcelain. 
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a  word  according  to  some  authorities  derived 
irom  the  Italian  word  porcelana,  a  univalve  shell 
having  a  high  arched  back  like  that  of  the  hog; 
according  to  others,  from  the  Portuguese  word 
porcellana,  a  drinking  cup. 

Porcelain  first  became  known  in  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  it  was 
known  in  China  in  the  sixth  century,  some  say 
even  before  the  Christian  era.  There  are  no 
existing  specimens.  We  are  only  able  to  trace 
to  that  time  by  existing  documentary  evidence. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  that  fine  material  was  employed  and  some 
degree  of  perfection  was  attained.  Still  taking 
the  later  date,  the  porcelain  of  China  has  a  high 
antiquity  and  must  have  been  made  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  any  Euro- 
pean j>orcclain.  The  Chinese 
were  so  exclusively  the  manufac- 
turers that  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  it  became 
known  as  China. 

Porcelain  is  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  of  ware  by  its  hard- 
ness, translucency  and  whiteness; 
it  cannot  be  scratched  by  any 
metal,  not  even  steel  in  its  un- 
glazcd  or  biscuit  state,  as  it  is 
called.  Porcelain  is  composed  of 
kaolin  and  petunse.  Kaolin  is  a 
decomposed  rock  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  China  and 
named  after  the  mountain  Kaoling,  and  is  itself 
infusible;  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  it  is  mixed  with  petunse,  which  is  also 
decomposed  rock,  but  fusible.  When  kaolin 
and  petunse  have  been  hammered  into  powder 
they  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  This  is  accomplish- 
ed by  placing  the  powdered  mass  into  a  vessel 
filled  with  water  and  left  there  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  sifted  through  various  sieves  and 
formed  into  bricks  to  make  it  portable.  When 
the  bricks  are  dry  they  are  shipped  to  the  various 
potteries,  where  they  are  again  dissolved. 

The  Chinese  mix  these  two  powdered  rocks, 
which  are  nothing  but  silica,  felspar  and  granite, 
with  due  proportion  of  water,  and  get  what  is 
called  clay.  When  this  is  baked  a  hard,  white, 
translucent  and  vibrant  body  results.  The  method 
the  Chinese  use  in  the  manufacture  of  j>orcelain 
may  be  explained  briefly,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that 
many  lengthy  works  on  Chinese  porcelain  have 
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been  published;  but  this  is  meant  as  a  short 
treatise  for  the  amateur  and  ordinary  collector. 

After  the  kaolin  and  petunse  have  been  ground 
into  a  powdered  state  the  mass  is  mixed  with  a 
necessary  amount  of  water,  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  kneaded,  and  when  plastic  is  ready  to  be 
used  by  the  |H>ller  who  receives  it  on  the  lathe 
and  turns  the  desired  object.  The  foot  during 
this  process  remains  in  the  solid  so  as  to  allow 
the  potter  more  freedom  in  the  handling  of  the 
object,  or  sometimes  a  handle  is  made  or  attached 
to  the  bottom;  that  is,  if  the  piece  in  question  is 
to  be  dipped  in  a  single  colour,  or,  in  other  words, 
where  a  specimen  is  to  be  decorated  with  a  mono- 
chrome glaze.  When  the  vase,  dish  or  bowl  has 
been  formed  from  the  wet  clay  it  is  then  put  in 
the  kiln  for  a  temporary  bak- 
ing, or,  properly  speaking,  for  a 
drying;  after  the  water  has  en- 
tirely evaporated  the  pieces  are 
removed.  Now  that  the  piece  is 
dry,  the  finishing  touches  are 
applied.  When  the  shape  is  com- 
pleted it  is  sent  to  another  work- 
man, whoattaches  the  handlcsand 
impresses  the  marks,  etc.  It  is 
then  sent  to  the  decorators,  who 
paint  and  apply  their  glazes.  If 
the  object  in  question  is  to  be 
decorated  in  three  or  five  colours, 
it  sometimes  takes  as  long  as  six 
months  to  finish  it:  the  reason 
l)eing  that  the  enamels  used  in  the  decoration 
are  not  all  able  to  stand  the  temperature  of  the 
kiln,  as  the  degree  of  heat  needed  which  will  bring 
out  the  best  quality  of  one  will  ruin  that  of  the 
other;  consequently  these  enamels  are  applied 
one  after  the  other  and  in  a  different  tempera- 
ture, simply  by  placing  the  piece  in  the  lower  or 
higher  part  of  the  kiln.  There  is  also  what  is 
termed  as  the  muffle  kiln,  where  the  very  delicate 
colours  which  cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  greater 
kiln  are  placed  and  it  is  mostly  used  for  the  last 
applied  colours  of  Famille  Rose. 

By  the  time  a  piece  is  completed  it  has  been  in 
the  kiln  from  six  to  ten  limes,  each  time  subjected 
to  a  lesser  degree  of  heat.  Pierre  D'Entrecolles 
states  in  his  letters  that  some  of  the  pieces  of 
porcelain  pass  through  the  hands  of  seventy  work- 
men l>efore  completion.  All  this  is  saved  in  the 
monochrome  glazes,  which  generally  need  only 
one  firing,  such  as  celedon.  but  sometimes  these 
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have  to  be  refired.  The  method  used  in  firing  is 
as  follows: 

When  the  piece  of  porcelain  is  ready  for  the 
kiln  it  is  placed  in  a  seggar,  which  is  made  of 
coarse  clay,  which  allows  the  heat  to  penetrate 
through  it  and  which  also  protects  the  piece  from 
flying  dust.  After  the  kiln  has  been  filled  with 
these  seggars  containing  the  porcelains  the  en- 
trance is  bricked  up  and  a  steady  heat  is  kept 
under  it  continuously  for  twenty-four  hours. 


The  Sung  dynasty,  960-1259  a.d.,  is  fa- 
mous for  its  potteries  in  the  first  half  of  the  period 
and  for  the  first  real  production  of  porcelain  in 
the  second  half.  To  this  dynasty  we  are  also 
indebted  for  their  beautiful  and  very  rare  pale 
blue  glazed  bowls,  clair-de-lune  vases  and  relig- 
ious vessels  with  aubergine  and  deep  purple 
splashes;  the  remarkable  white  vases  of  Ting 
Yao  and  celedon  glazes,  which  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  of  their  later  productions. 


PAIR  OF  FAMILLE  VERTE  KVLINS  AND  A  FAMIIXE  SOIR  QUADRANGULAR  VASE,  KANG  HSI  PERIOD 


After  that  they  allow  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  elapse  for  the  kiln  to  cool  off.  When  it  is 
again  opened  and  the  baked  porcelain  removed, 
if  they  do  not  need  another  firing,  they  are  ready 
for  emperor,  prince,  mandarin  or  merchant. 

The  peculiarity  in  Chinese  porcelain  is  the 
remarkable  rarity  of  finding  two  vases  alike. 
Although  a  great  part  of  their  production  is  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient,  yet  so  characteristic  is 
the  Chinese  artist  that  enough  of  his  individuality 
is  brought  out  to  make  it  appear  a  different  piece. 


To  the  great  Ming  dynasty,  1368-1644,  or  as 
the  Chinese  call  it,  Ta  Ming,  belongs  the  intro- 
duction of  underglazed  blue  and  coloured  enam- 
els (Famille  Verte,  used  in  the  Wan  Li  period, 
1513-1629)  and  likewise  for  their  celedon.  This 
period  is  also  known  as  the  blue-and-white  period 
and  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  invention  of  the 
eggshell  china  in  the  Yung  Lo  period,  1403-1474. 
This  wonderful  ware  is  as  thin  as  paper,  as  hard  as 
stone, translucid  and  almost  transparent,  and  dec- 
orated with  incised  dragons  so  line  they  can  only 
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be  seen  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water  or  held 
up  to  the  light.  Is  there  anything  more  exquisite, 
more  dainty?  And  civilized  Europeans  during 
this  time  were  drinking  out  of  wooden  tankards. 

To  the  Kang  Hsi  period,  1662-1722,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  perfection  of  the  potter's  art. 
The  paste  had  reached  its  zenith,  the  blue  was 
improved,  which  had  failed  at  the  end  of  the 
earlier  period.  In  their  drawing  they  attained 
perfection,  presenting  a  style  of  their  own.  It  is 
in  this  period  that  the  famous  Viceroy  Lang 
Ting  Tso,  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  learned 
men  in  China,  invented  the  famous  sang-de- 
boeuf,  or  ox-blood  red,  and  the  apple-green  glazes, 
which  have  no  superior  for  brilliancy,  richness 
and  depth  of  colour,  adorned  with  a  crackel 
as  small  as  fish  roe  and  as  large  as  a  crab's  claw, 
and  which  was  named  after  him,  Lang  Yao. 
Also  in  this  period  peach  bloom  was  introduced 
and  it  is  the  celebrated  imperial  factory  at  Cheng 
Te  Chen  which  produced  these  inimitable  peach- 
bloom  amphoras,  which  have  not  been  surpassed 
and  probably  never  will  be.  Also  the  exquisite 
clair-de-lune,  coral-red,  powder-blue  and  many 
other  monochrome  glazes  which  have  gained  world 
renown  for  their  elegance  of  tone.  I  do  not  dwell 
so  much  on  the  history  of  the  potter'sart, because, 
as  I  have  stated  earlier,  more  comprehensive  and 
lengthier  works  than  this  have  already  done  that. 
So  I  fall  back  upon  my  brief  notes.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  the  five-colour  decorative 
porcelain,  FamilleVcrtc,as  it  is  called,  attained  its 
highest  mark.  The  paste  could  not  be  better, 
the  drawings  delicate  and  artistic,  the  enamels 
and  glazes  magnificent.  The  black  hawthorn, 
the  most  distinguished  production  of  the  Chinese 
potter,  with  three  and  five  colour  decoration 
upon  a  black  ground  coated  with  a  green  glaze; 
is  there  anything  more  suggestive?  One  only 
has  to  examine  the  Altman  Collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  to  realise 
what  a  poetic  and  artistic  nation  the  Chinese 
nation  was.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Europe 
was  first  able  to  acquire  Chinese  porcelain  through 
the  Portuguese  traders,  and  later  through  the 
various  West  India  companies.  The  Europeans 
also  later  sent  their  own  designs,  which  the 
Chinese  copied  on  their  ware. 

The  Yung  Ching  period,  1723-1735,  and  the 
Chien  Lung  period  may  be  conjoined,  as  Emperor 
Yung  Ching  only  reigned  the  short  term  of  thir- 
teen years,  and   there  was  not  much  change 


wrought  in  his  period.  But  nevertheless  they 
excelled  and  invented  many  commendable  colours. 
This  period  was  particularly  active  in  the  manu- 
facture of  imitations  of  the  Ming  vases,  and  was 
quite  successful  in  its  production,  so  much  so 
that  at  present  there  are  many  collections  which 
have  the  Yung  Ching  imitations  labeled  as  Ming. 
It  was  in  this  period  when  we  heard  first  of  the 
famous  rose  colour,  which  is  derived  from  gold, 
and  the  wonderful  ruby  red,  which  reaches  its 
highest  mark  in  the  latter  period.  Monochromes 
reached  their  zenith,  and  it  was  this  period  that 
introduced  the  Famille  rose  enamels  and  the 
flame  and  soufle  glazes. 

The  Chien  Lung  period,  1736  to  1795,  is  the 
distinguished  period  of  the  Chinese  ceramic  art. 
It  was  after  this  period  that  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  began  to  decline.  This  celebrated  Em- 
peror reigned  peacefully  for  sixty  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  cultured  emperors 
that  China  had  ever  been  ruled  by.  He  himself 
was  a  poet  and  an  artist,  and  when  he  died  the 
epoch  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  ceased. 
There  was  a  short-lived  revival  in  the  Tau-Kwan 
period,  but  it  did  not  arouse  any  interest.  To  this 
period  belong  the  famous  rose-back  plates. 
Some  say  that  they  are  of  the  Yung  Ching  period, 
but  if  so,  these  plates  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of 
this  period;  by  that  I  mean  the  first  half  of  the 
Chien  Lung  period.  These  gems  with  their  egg- 
shell bodies  are  embellished  with  five  and  seven 
borders  and  medallions  containing  scenes  in  the 
most  delicate  drawing  and  the  finest  of  enamel. 
No  wonder  that  the  collectors  pay  such  fabulous 
prices  for  them  and  the  remarkable  ruby-back 
saucers  with  similar  adorned  cups.  No  surprise 
obtains  that  the  Chinese  use  powdered  rubies 
and  gems  to  produce  their  glazes;  there  is  nothing 
too  good  if  one  can  produce  such  elegant  and 
magnificent  colours.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
connoisseur  goes  into  ecstasy  over  these  glorious 
god-like  gems,  the  production  of  man? 

The  earliest  celebrity  among  national  collec- 
tions of  porcelain  is  that  of  the  Chinese  palace  at 
Dresden.  This  was  founded  by  King  Frederick 
August  I,  who  purchased  the  building  and  en- 
riched it  with  a  quantity  of  Chinese  porcelain 
obtained  from  Holland,  and  whose  love  of  porce- 
lain carried  him  so  far  that  he  exchanged 
his  finest  regiment  of  dragoons  with  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  for  a  score  of  large  vases. 

The  Chinese  having  discovered  the  commercial 
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value  of  their  porcelain  both  in  their  own  and 
other  countries  began  to  imitate  the  antique,  for 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  them,  and  conse- 
quently much  of  their  artistic  individuality,  which 
gave  so  much  charm  to  their  fine  porcelain,  was 
lost. 

The  amateur  and  collector  may  assure  them- 
selves that  dale-marks  found  in  porcelain  are  no 
proof  of  their  being  genuine,  and  should  the  piece 
be  genuine,  the  fact  that  it  has  a  mark  is  no 
guarantee  of  its  artistic  merits  and  desirability. 

Marks  arc  by  no  means  the  only  way  to  judge 
a  piece  of  antique  Chinese  porcelain  whether  it 
be  genuine  or  not;  of  course,  they  depict  the  styles 
and  characters  of  their  times  and  are  only  essential 
when  the  porcelain  is  genuine. 

The  amateur  should  remember  that  knowledge 
gained  from  books  will  be  of  little  assistance  to 
him  in  the  training  of  his  eye  to  colour  and  form, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  in  the  judging 
of  antique  porcelain. 

To  acquire  the  training  one  must  keep  on  com- 
paring quality  and  colours  of  the  best  and  next 
best.  The  difference  is  so  slight  that  the  un- 
trained eye  is  not  able  to  tell  them  apart.  Much 
may  be  learned  by  constant  examination  of  dis- 
tinguished collections  at  the  museums  and  ex- 
hibitions. 

In  conclusion  I  just  wish  to  say  something 
about  buying  at  auction.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  see  and  examine  the  articles  one  wishes  to 
purchase,  particularly  so  when  it  is  in  the  line 
of  Chinese  porcelain.  No  matter  how  reliable 
an  auctioneer  may  be,  he  may  overlook  or  some- 
times forget  to  mention  that  a  piece  is  repaired, 
and  outside  of  that  the  buyers  will  l>e  surprised 
when  taking  out  a  piece  to  examine  the  difference 
in  it  when  it  is  in  his  hand,  or  when  it  is  in  a  show- 
case which  is  very  brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity. 
As  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  embarrass- 
ment attached  when  returning  a  purchase  made 
at  an  auction,  it  is  advisable  that  this  rule  be 
carried  out.  I  also  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
amateur  a  list  of  Chinese  dynasties  and  periods 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain was  prominent,  ail  others  eliminated. 
Han  Dynasty— B.C.  202-  220-  a. p. 
Wei  A.o.   221-  265 

Chin  260-  419 

Sui  581-  A17 

Tung  6i£-  coo 

Chow      "  054-  050 

CXXIV 


Sung  Dynasty — a.d.  960-1259 

Yuan  1260-1349 

Ming  1368-1643 

Yong  Lo  period  1403- 1424 

Cheng  Hua  "  1465-1487 

Ching  Te    "  1506-1521 

Wan  Li  1 573-1 629 
Ching  Dynasty 

Kang-Hsi  period— a.d. — 1602-1722 

Yung  Ching   "  I/2J-1735 

Chien  Lung    "  1736-1795 

Chai  Ching    "  1796- 1820 

Tau  Kwan     *'  1820-1S56 

IN  THE  GALLERIES 
The  Cincinnati  Art  Club  pays  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  an  illustrious  artist  who  has 
so  recently  passed  away: 
"Death  has  again  invaded  our  membership, 
and  taken  from  among  us  Mr.  Frank  Duveneck, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  an  honorary 
member  of  our  club.  He  died  on  January  3, 1919, 
at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"In  his  passing,  our  club  loses  one  of  its  strong- 
est supporters.  His  loss  to  this  club,  to  this 
community,  and  all  of  the  organizations  in  which 
he  was  active,  and  to  all  within  reach  of  his 
influence,  is  irreparable. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  among  all  who 
knew  him  there  was  a  feeling  of  sincere  affection, 
as  well  as  abiding  esteem  for  this  great  artist 
and  man. 

"  Frank  Duveneck  was  of  the  best  ty|)c  of  what 
we  term  'a  father  to  all  interested  in  art.'  He 
knew  hard  work  in  his  early  days,  and  it  did  not 
narrow  him;  he  knew  sorrow,  but  it  did  not 
embitter  him;  his  judgment  always  of  the  best, 
he  was  gifted  with  wonderful  vision. 

"He  had  marvelous  power,  which  was  easily 
transmitted  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  grooved  in  a 
channel,  and  his  interests  always  universal.  There 
will  be  many  who  shall  miss  the  steady  strength 
which  flowed  from  him,  the  sincere  kindness  so  un- 
failingly shown,  the  wise  council  so  freely  given. 

"In  the  infinitely  greater  sorrow  of  his  family 
and  those  closely  allied  with  him  in  his  work,  in 
his  far  reaching  benevolences,  in  his  labours  for 
art,  we  ask  lo  extend  our  condolences,  and  to 
lay  our  tribute  ui>on  the  bier  of  this  fine  man. 
who  has  been  called  lo  his  reward." 
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PORTRAIT  OF  SAX  LORENZO  GLISTINIAN 


A  rare  old  painting,  the  portrait  of  San  l^orenzo 
Guistinian,  the  first  patriarch  and  famous  bene- 
factor of  Venice,  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  token  of  the  gratitude  of 
Venice  for  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Italy.  The  picture  is  attributed  to  Gentile 
Bellini.  It  is  in  the  pure  style  of  the  period, 
somewhat  sombre  and  severe,  and  full  of  dignity. 
The  lines  are  delicate  and  soft,  and  at  the  same 
time  sustained  and  strong.  The  portrait  is  an 
excellent  work  of  art,  worthy  of  admiration  for 
the  great  pictorial  value  as  well  as  for  its  subject 
and  associations.  The  donor  is  Sebastiano  Can- 
drian,  a  well-known  Venetian  antiquarian.  His 
picture  was  deposited  during  the  war  in  the  care 
of  the  Municipality  and  was  consigned  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  delegate  at  Venice  by  Count 


Grimani,  Mayor  of  Venice.  It 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  Red  Cross 
office  in  Venice  and  will  be 
transported  to  America,  where 
it  will  be  hung  in  whatever 
place  the  National  Organiza- 
tion may  decide  to  place  it. 
The  gift  includes  a  fine  old 
frame  and  an  easel  on  which 
the  picture  stands.  The  de- 
sire of  the  giver  is  that  this 
portrait  of  another  earlier 
benefactor  of  Venice  may  re- 
main in  America  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  gratitude  of 
Italy  for  what  America  has 
done  for  her  during  the  Great 
War. 

In  regarding  the  work  of 
Eugene Higgins at  theKnoed- 
ler  Galleries  it  is  necessary 
to  divest  the  mind  of  all 
thoughts  of  the  bright  side  of 
life  and  to  descend  with  him 
into  the  Sewers,  amongst  rats, 
corpses,  paupers,  prostitutes 
and  inebriates.  He  is  a  chron- 
icler of  the  lowest  depths  to 
which  humanity  can  suc- 
cumb, no  deeper  degradation 
could  be  imagined.  The  art- 
ist's voice  savours  of  the 
sepulchre.  Some  of  his  most 
cheerful  subjects  are  fishing 
out  live  corpses  from  the  Seine;  cut-throats  and 
priestesses  of  Venus  Vulgivaga  consorting  beneath 
mouldy  archways,  boxes  of  human  bones  going 
on  a  cart  to  the  cemetery,  etc.,  etc.  Hut  in  spite 
of  the  horrors  and  sorrows  that  he  depicts  in  a  low 
key,  commensurate  with  the  subject,  one  is  at- 
tracted by  the  quality  of  his  paint,  the  bigness  of 
his  vision,  the  massing  of  his  groups  into  monu- 
umcntal  structure  and  the  beauty  of  his  blues 
and  reds  so  reservedly  applied. 

Quite  apart  from  painter-like  quality  the  can- 
vases of  S.  T.  Woolf  are  interesting  in  that  he 
went  to  France  for  his  work  and  has  depicted 
phases  of  the  war  with  first-hand  knowledge  and 
directness  that  place  his  achievement  apart  from 
studio-made  war  pictures  that  so  many  artists 
have  dreamed  at  home.   Of  course  pictures  can 
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be  made  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  with 
wonderful  grasp  of  the  mise-cn-scinc,  but  though 
they  may  be  works  of  art  they  must  of  necessity 
lack  something  in  spontaneity  and  truth  which 
the  man  present  reveals  to  us.  No  artist  wit- 
nessed the  Crucifixion,  yet,  had  that  been  the 
case,  posterity  might  have  possessed  still  more 
striking  pictures  of  the  event.  To  use  the  happy 
expression  of  Mr.  Albert  E.  Gallatin,  who  wrote  a 
foreword  to  Woolf's  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Milch  Galleries,  the  artist  after  being  gassed  and 
wo/Snded  by  shrapnel  found  his  talents  developed 
and  was  "saturated  with  his  subject." 

The  Whitney  Studio,  which  continues  with 
Force-ful  enthusiasm  to  give  luxurious  hos- 
pitality to  the  exhibiting  artists,  has  had  some 
excellent  shows  in  the  past  month,  including 
one-man  shows  by  Allan  Tucker,  Gifford  Beal 
and  Randall  Davey.  In  the  case  of  Beal,  more 
interesting  still  than  his  water-colours,  are  some 
very  convincing  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Randall 
Davey  has  many  well  considered  problems  in 
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pen,  wash  and  pastel,  and  the  most  direct  and 
unconventional  bull-fight  in  oils  ever  displayed. 
The  action  is  brisk  and  effective  and  the  tonal 
quality  of  the  sketch  thoroughly  good. 

The  Macbeth  Galleries  have  followed  up  an  un- 
usually good  exhibition  of  paintings  by  foremost 
American  artists  with  a  two-man  show.  Paul 
Dougherty  and  Charles  H.  Davis  are  so  eminent 
in  the  domain  of  marine  and  landscape  respec- 
tively that  their  united  display  is  a  worthy 
sequel  to  the  Twachtman  exhibition  which  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  new  Folsom  Galleries  at  560  Fifth  Avenue 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  appropriate.  Their 
opening  with  nine  distinguished  American  artists 
has  set  a  high  standard  for  future  operations 
by  reason  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  works 
selected.  Examples  by  Walter  Griffin,  Jonas  Lie, 
Albert  Groll,  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  Ben  Foster, 
Gardner  Symons,  showed  these  men  at  their  l>est. 
An  early  Dearth,  Springtime  Moonrise,  added  to 
the  visitors'  enjoyment. 
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At  the  Knoedler  Galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Harris  Brown  upholds  British  portraiture  ably 
in  the  presentments  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin, 
Miss  Miller-Graham,  Colonel  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Slater,  Jr.,  of  Washington.  Harris  Brown's 
I>ortraits  are  great  feats  of  draughtsmanship,  rich 
colouring,  excellent  pose  and  a  character  expressed 
in  hands  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  is  intensely 
interested  not  only  in  the  actual  hand,  but  in 
obtaining  some  attractive  poses  of  the  hands, 
making  a  beautiful  picture  in  themselves. 

Kingore's  Gallery,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
galleries  in  the  city,  is  just  now  in  the  hands  of 
Boris  Anisfcld,  who  displays  there  his  stage  set- 
tings for  La  Rcine  Fiamette,  the  latest  Metro- 
politan Opera  production.  Anisfeld  is  far  ahead 
of  Bakst  in  colour  and  imagination. 

The  Montross  Galleries  have  shows  of  very 
varying  interest.  At  present  Gari  Melchers 
holds  the  stage,  so  nobody  can  cavil.  His  Drum- 
mer, First  Royal  Scots  has  tremendous  force. 
Very  attractive  canvases  are  his  Watermelon,  The 
Hermit  and  Corn  Shucking. 

The  Bourgeois  Galleries  have  instituted  an 
exhibition  of  sculpture  where  the  usual  type  of 
exhibit  has  been  banned  and  only  pieces  of  pecu- 
liar individuality  and  originality  have  been  ad- 
mitted— small  pieces  of  sculpture  of  a  personal 
character  have  made  the  exhibition  a  thing  to  be 
remembered.    Why  no  Nadelmans? 

The  Allied  Artists  for  the  sixth  time  have 
opened  to  the  public.  Their  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  is  mainly  interesting  for  the  fact  (hat 
it  has  been  splendidly  hung  and  presents  an  un- 
crowded  appearance.  It  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Academy,  nor  does  it  strive  to  do  so.  Plenty 
of  good  pictures  are  in  evidence,  nothing  startling 
except  perhaps  Eliot  Clark's  Sea  Tragedy,  which 
recalls  Turner  in  its  dramatic  intensity  and 
colouring,  and  a  portrait  by  Fromkcs,  who  di- 
vides his  talents  between  beautiful  sitters,  stuffed 
owls  and  distinguished  patina.  His  old-ivory 
notes  against  black  are  particularly  engaging. 
Good  portraits  by  Ledyard  Towle  of  a  child, 
Oscar  Fehrer.  Orlando  Rouland,  and  Lawrence 
Nelson  are  in  evidence. 

The  Daniel  Gallery  has  been  displaying  the 
interesting  work  of  Samuel  Halpert,  who,  though 
a  modem  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  does  not 
offend  delicate  senses  by  painting  canvases  devoid 
of  subject.  His  colour  and  pattern  are  quite 
seductive,  especially  the  Interior  with  a  Figure. 
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The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  American 
Paintings  now  on  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  contains  canvases  by  Marion  Boyd 
Allen,  Adolphc  Borie,  Hugh  Breckcnridge,  Henry 
Bush-Brown,  Mary  Butler,  John  F.  Carlson, 
C.  C.  Cooper,  Emma  L.  Cooper.  Paul  Corn- 
over,  E.  I.  Couse,  Arthur  Crisp,  Catherine 
Critchcr,  C.  C.  Curran,  E.  Dufner,  Gertrude 
Fiske,  J.  F.  Folinsbee,  C.  P.  Gruppe,  Philip 
Hale,  Birge  Harrison,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Paul 
King,  Leon  Kroll.  Ixmis  Kronberg,  Hayley  Lever, 
Philip  Little,  Ernest  L.  Major,  Luis  Mora, 
Leonard  Ochlman,  Ivan  G.  Olinsky,  Jane  Peter- 
son, C.  Rosen,  C.  Rungius,  C.  F.  Ryder,  L.  G. 
Seyffert.  E.  C.  Tarbcll,  and  others. 
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THE]  RECENT  WORK  OF  MR.  H. 
HUGHES-STANTON,  A.R.A.  BY 
ALEXANDER  J.  FINBERG. 

A LITTLE  more  than  ten  years  ago 
The  Studio  published  an  excellently 
written  article  by  Miss  Hepworth 
Dixon,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton.  At  that  time 
the  young  artist's  career  was  full  of  promise. 
To-day  that  promise  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled. During  the  last  ten  years  the  artist's 
powers  have  steadily  matured.  His  work  has 
gained  in  ease  and  variety,  and  his  reputa- 
tion is  now  firmly  established  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  living  English  landscape-painters. 
The  purchase  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey 


Fund  of  A  Pasturage  among  the  Dunes — Pas- 
de-Calais,  France,  from  the  New  Gallery,  in 
1908,  was  the  first  official  recognition  Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton  received  in  this  country.  He 
got  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  the  same 
year,  and  a  second-class  Gold  Medal  at  Barce- 
lona in  1910.  In  1911  he  was  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours ;  Jic  was  made  an  A.R.A.  in  1913 ;  and 
in  I9i4.the  French  Government  bought  their 
third  picture  from  him  for  the  Luxembourg 
Museum.  In  1915  he  was  made  a  full  member 
of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  awarded  a  first-class  gold  medal  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exhibition.  There  is  scarcely  a 
public  gallery  in  England  which  has  not  bought 
or  wished  to  buy  one  of  his  landscapes.    The  full 
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list'of  those  galleries  which  have  succeeded  in 
acquiring  works  of  his  is  too  long  for  me  to  give, 
but  it  includes  the  municipal  galleries  at  Man 
Chester,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Oldham 
and  Brighton ;  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool ;  as  well  as  the  Aberdeen  Gallery  and  the 
Welsh  National  Gallery.  In  the  Dominions  the 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  Auckland,  and  Wellington 
National  Galleries  have  bought  examples  of  his 
work.  It  may  be  urged  that  these  honours  prove 
nothing — that  public  galleries  often  buy  works  by 
indifferent  artists,  and  that  official  recognition 
often  goes  astray.  Such  objections,  however,  can 
carry  little  weight  with  those  who  have  seen  the 
works  which  have  earned  these  honours  for  Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton.  To  those  who  have  watched 
the  steady  succession  of  masterpieces  with  which 
he  has  enriched  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  whose  hearts  have  been 
touched  by  the  sincerity  and  moved  by  the 
lofty  appeal,  the  dignity  and  imaginative  power 


of  pictures  like  Hurl  Hill,  Haslemere  ;  Winter, 
Hampshire  ;  and  Welsh  Hills  near  Barmouth,  it 
is  matter  for  rejoicing  to  find  that  real  merit  is 
sometimes  recognized  at  once,  even  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  and  that  it  is  not  always  that 
we  wait  till  after  a  great  artist  is  dead  before  we 
appreciate  his  works. 

For  so  young  an  artist  as  Hughes-Stanton  to 
have  fairly  earned  such  widespread  recognition 
proves  that  his  work  possesses  a  very  happy 
combination  of  many  different  qualities.  He  is 
not  the  idol  of  any  particular  set  or  clique.  He 
is  not  merely  what  is  called  "  a  painter's 
painter  "  any  more  than  he  is  a  merely  popular 
painter.  His  work  appeals  to  all  men  of  sense 
and  imagination,  to  the  general  public  and  to 
artists  of  all  kinds.  He  seems  to  have  resolved, 
by  some  peculiar  personal  felicity,  the  difficult 
art  of  pleasing  everybody—  a  feat  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment  nowadays,  when  so  many 
different  and  apparently  contradictory  ideals 
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are  struggling  for  mastery,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  painting. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  his  work  is  its 
eminent  sanity  and  nice  balance  of  qualities. 
His  style  is  broad  without  being  empty  or  loose, 
his  colour  is  rich  and  harmonious  without  being 
forced  or  untrue  to  Nature.  The  spacing  and 
general  arrangement  of  his  pictures  are  carefully 
thought  out,  yet  the  science  is  seldom  apparent, 
and  never  obtrusive.  In  pictures  like  Poole 
Harbour  (in  the  Luxembourg),  Welsh  Hills  near 
Barmouth  (in  this  year's  R»yal  Academy),  and 
the  great  snow  scene  in  last  year's  Academy,  he 
indulges  his  love  of  massive  and  stately  design, 
while  preserving  all  the  accidental  charm  and 
truthful  look  of  a  sketch  done  direct  from  Nature. 

This  happy  combination  in  Hughes-Stanton's 
work  of  science  and  natural  ease,  of  learning  and 
instinct,  labour  and  spontaneity,  is  too  perfect 
to  be  the  result  of  anything  but  a  purely  per- 
sonal gift.  The  artist  must  be  doing  something 
which  is  absolutely  true  to  his  own  nature  and 
inclinations.    He  must  be  expressing  himself 


freely  and  frankly,  for  if  he  were  not  there  would 
inevitably  be  more  signs  of  effort,  and  the 
presence  of  jarring  notes  would  destroy  the 
harmony  between  desire  and  achievement. 

This  absence  of  jarring  and  conflicting  elements 
in  his  work  no  doubt  accounts  for  that  air  of 
serenity  which  forms  one  of  the  most  potent 
charms  of  all  he  does.  And  those  who  are 
privileged  to  know  the  artist  in  private  life 
cannot  help  realizing  how  complete  and  sincere 
his  work  is  as  an  expression  of  his  own  nature. 
His  friends  know  him  as  a  collector  of  pictures 
and  fine  books,  as  one  who  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  naval  history  and  in  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  history  of  his  beloved  art,  especially  in 
England.  Those  who  know  him  as  a  lover  of 
knowledge  and  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  who 
admire  his  cultivated  and  well-balanced  mind, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
man  is  even  greater  than  liis  work. 

As  a  young  man  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
seem  to  have  realized  that  he  was  a  born  painter, 
and  their  confidence  in  his  powers  induced  them 
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to  smooth  his  path  and  help  him  over  the 
difficulties  of  his  early  career.  I  remember 
talking  to  him  once  about  those  years  which 
nearly  all  young  artists  have  to  go  through 
when  they  get  their  pictures  rejected  year  after 
year  by  the  jury  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Even 
Hughes-Stanton  had  been  through  this  bitter 
experience,  I  found  to  my  surprise,  so  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  managed  to  preserve  his  faith 
in  himself  and  keep  his  courage  ud  through  it  all. 
He  replied  that  there  had  always  been  some 
kind  friend  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  say, 

"  Never  mind,  my  boy,  the  time  will  come  " 

And  once,  as  he  told  me,  an  old  gentleman  who 
met  him  looking  rather  depressed  after  one  of 
these  annual  rebuffs,  actually  offered  to  give  him 
fifty  pounds  for  the  rejected  picture  without 
even  wanting  to  see  it.  I  wish  I  could  give  the 
name  of  this  kindly  and  discerning  patron. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  Hughes-Stanton's 
work  is  an  expression  of  his  own  personality. 
Working  thus  from  within,  i.e.  expressing  only 
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those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  pressed  for 
utterance,  he  has  been  saved  from  much  of  that 
restless  experimentation  in  divergent  directions 
in  which  so  many  artists  of  the  day  have  wasted 
their  time  and  their  powers.  I  happen  to  have 
been  reading  the  other  day  of  the  answer  which 
Turner  once  made  to  the  question  as  to  what 
was  the  chief  difficulty  in  an  artist's  career. 
Turner's  reply  was,  "  My  first  difficulty  was  to 
know  what  I  wanted."  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Hughes-Stanton  has  always  known  what  he 
wanted.  He  has  never  tried  to  express  anything 
but  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has 
been  true  to  himself  since  first  he  began  to  paint 
with  the  brushes  and  matt  rials  borrowed  sur- 
reptitiously from  his  father's  studio.  Time  has 
only  freed  him  from  that  diffidence  and  shy  self- 
consciousness  which  accompany  all  first  appear- 
ances in  public,  and  his  steady  years  of  labour 
have  brought  ease  and  mastery  to  the  beautiful 
work  which  now  seems  to  come  so  simply  and 
naturally  from  his  accomplished  hand. 
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The  half-dozen  etchings  here  reproduced  form  part  of  a  set  executed  by  the  artist 
during  a  sketching  vacation  in  the  Departments  of  the  Loire  and  the  Marne  some 
little  time  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  early  phases  of  his  work  as  an  etcher 
were  reviewed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor  in  the  second  of  his  articles  on  "  American 
Etchers  in  Paris,"  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  January  1912 
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THE  FLOWER  PAINTINGS  OF 
HERBERT  DAVIS  RICHTER,  R.O.I. 

IT  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  love  of  flowers  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 
There  is  hardly  any  civilized  people  which 
does  not  regard  the  flower  garden  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  pleasures  of  life,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  man,  whatever  may  be  the  place  he  occupies 
in  the  community,  who  is  not  sensible  in  some 
degree  of  the  charm  wliich  flowers  possess  and 
of  the  sentiment  which  they  inspire.  Some 
nations — like  the  Japanese  have  developed  the 
love  of  flowers  into  an  jesthetic  tradition  wliich 
has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  character  and 
quality  of  their  art,  and  which  guides  in  a  definite 
way  the  practice  of  their  artists.  Even  savage 
races  often  use  flowers  for  decorative  purposes 
and  for  personal  adornment,  with  considerable 
appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  colour  value. 

So  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  flower  painting 
should  have  been  a  recognized  branch  of  art 
practice  in  almost  all  schools,  and  in  almost  all 
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periods.  Artists  naturally  are  ready  to  respond 
to  the  stimulus  of  colour  in  flowers,  and  they 
perceive  fully  that  there  arc  in  them  subtleties 
of  form  and  varieties  of  surface  texture  which 
demand  the  most  studious  observation,  and  need 
for  proper  realization  a  large  measure  of  technical 
skill.  The  problems  presented  require,  if  they 
are  to  be  rightly  solved,  wholly  serious  con- 
sideration ;  they  cannot  be  lightly  handled  nor 
can  they  be  treated  as  simple  exercises  in 
executive  method.  Flower  painting  is  a  difficult 
form  of  art  and  the  man  who  would  excel  in  it 
must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  master — less 
than  mastery  will  not  suffice  to  enable  the  artist 
to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  his  subjects  or 
to  do  adequate  justice  to  his  material. 

There  are  two  particular  ways  in  which  flower 
painting  can  lie  practised,  the  realistic  and  the 
decorative.  The  realistic  painter  approaches 
his  subjects  with  the  artist's  eye,  no  doubt,  but 
with  something  of  the  botanist's  mind.  He 
concerns  himself  intimately  with  characteristics 
of  growth  and  details  of  structure,  he  expends 
minute  care  upon  the  expression  of  complicated 
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facts  and  he  dwells  with  precision  upon  the  many 
little  things  which  make  up  the  complete  object 
he  has  chosen  for  study.  This  was  generally 
the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  masters  of  flower 
painting,  whose  realism  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  was  adopted,  too,  by  more 
recent  masters  like  that  consummate  craftsman 
Fantin-Latour,  who  rivalled  the  finest  of  the 
Dutchmen  in  perfection  of  accomplishment  and 
more  than  equalled  them  in  grace  of  style  and 
delicacy  ot  feeling. 

The  decorative  painter  is  less  occupied  with 
the  smaller  botanical  realities.  His  aim  is 
rather  to  generalize  his  material  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  him  to 
secure  brilliant  and  stimulating  colour  effects. 
Naturally  he  does  not  ignore  the  specific 
character  of  the  flowers  he  paints  and  he  does 
not  omit  to  study  their  forms  and  the  manner 
of  their  growth,  because  all  these  are  essential 
details  which  count  for 
much  in  the  construction 
of  his  scheme  of  design  ; 
but  for  his  purposes  it 
is  sufficient  to  be  sure  of 
the  main  facts  and  to  get 
them  into  the  right  deco- 
rative relation.  W  hat  he 
wants  chiefly  is  the  in- 
spiration of  colour,  the 
stimulus  which  floweis 
give  pre-eminently  to  the 
man  who  feels  strongly 
the  colour  emotion.  Theii 
infinite  variety  of  hue  and 
tint,  their  range  from  the 
most  delicate  colour  tones 
to  the  most  sumptuous 
and  gorgeous,  their  ex- 
quisiteness  of  combination 
and  gradation  are  to  him 
a  constant  incitement  to 
renewed  effort ;  his  enthu- 
siasm can  never  flag  while 
he  has  them  before  him 
to  key  up  his  senses,  and 
his  colour  perception  can 
never  become  dull  or  un- 
responsive so  long  as  his 
love  of  flowers  remains  to 
him. 

It  is  this  decorative 
sense  that   marks  den- 
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nitely  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davis  Richter's  work  as 
a  flower-painter.  Trained  in  his  youth  as  a  de- 
signer and  decorator,  it  was  natural  that  when 
he  developed  a  little  later  into  a  painter  of 
pictures  he  should  incline  more  towards  the 
decorative  treatment  of  flower  subjects  than 
towards  the  botanical  minuteness  of  the  Dutch 
masters.  A  lover  of  flowers,  he  was  more 
attracted  by  theii  riotous  glory  of  colour  when 
grown  in  profusion  than  by  the  subtle  beauties 
of  structure  which  can  be  discovered  by  close 
examination  of  the  single  blossom.  In  the 
flower  masses  he  saw  nature  in  her  gayest  dress, 
revelling  in  the  joy  of  life  and  rejoicing  in  the 
loveliness  of  the  world  over  which  she  rules, 
and  only  by  the  sympathetic  rendering  of  these 
masses  did  he  feel  that  he  could  convey  the 
full  impression  of  her  luxuriance  and  prodi- 
gal generosity.  It  was  a  strong  sentiment 
that  moved  him.  but  the  sentiment  was  right 
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cretion.  The  richness  and 
strength  of  his  arrange- 
ments only  accentuate 
the  harmony  he  has  de- 
signed, they  do  not  carry 
him  into  any  injudicious 
exaggeration  of  the 
beauties  which  he  is 
striving  to  make  other 
people  see  as  he  himself 
has  seen  them.  With  all 
its  freedom  and  with  all 
its  sumptuousness,  his 
work  is  thoroughly  re- 
strained and  fully  in 
accordance  with  sane 
tradition. 

And  it  owes,  too,  some- 
thing of  its  success  to 
the  executive  method  he 
has  adopted.  To  labour 
his  handling  or  to  aim  at 


because  in  it  his  temperament  was 
unaffectedly  expressed. 

,Certainly,  this  sentiment  gives 
value  and  significance  to  his  work, 
and  accounts  clearly  for  most  of 
its  qualities.  In  his  pictures  the 
thing  that  is  evident  first  and  last 
is  that  they  have  been  painted  in 
a  sort  of  frenzy  of  colour  worship, 
but  a  frenzy  disciplined  and  con- 
trolled by  a  well-trained  taste. 
That  deliberate  and  scientific  cal- 
culation which  spoils  so  much 
pictorial  effort  —  sometimes  it 
leads  to  laborious  elaboration,  at 
others  to  empty  and  unmeaning 
simplification — never  appears  as 
a  defect  in  his  painting;  he  thinks 
deeply,  and  he  sees  acutely,  but 
his  thoughts  are  guided  by  honest 
enthusiasm  and  his  sight  is  quick- 
ened by  a  colour  appreciation 
which  never  goes  astray.  The 
one  great  danger  which  always 
confronts  the  man  who  attempts 
to  realize  Nature's  riot  and  pro- 
fu.  ion  of  colour — the  danger  of 
becoming  rank  or  vulgarly  showy 
—he  avoids  with  admirable  dis- 
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DESIGN  FOR  DECORATIVE  FRIE2B  ( PASTEL) 

needless  minuteness  of  finish  would  be  to  rob  his 
canvases  of  that  air  of  spontaneity  which  counts 
for  so  much  in  their  effect.  His  frank,  direct 
technique,  his  cleanliness  of  colour  tone,  his  habit 
of  placing  touch  beside  touch  freshly  and  without 
fumbling  them  into  shape,  all  help  to  enhance  the 
spirit  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no  kind  of  art  in 
which  a  straightforward  method  is  more  appro- 
priate than  in  flower  painting,  because  there  is  no 
kind  of  art  in  which  tentative  or  uncertain  brush- 
work  has  a  more  disastrous  result.  But  probably 
this  is  one  of  the  useful  lessons  which  Mr.  Davis 
Richter  learned  during  his  training  as  a  decorator, 
that  to  see  largely  and  to  record  clearly  and  with 
conviction  can  be  regarded  as  the  fundamentals 
of  design. 

His  training  certainly 
had  the  advantage  of 
comprehensiveness.  Born 
at  Brighton  in  1874,  he 
was  educated  at  Bath 
and  practised  there  from 
1895  to  1906  as  an  archi- 
tect and  designer  with 
much  succe  >s .  H  is  desire 
to  become  a  painter  arose 
out  of  the  conviction  that 
his  work  would  gain  in 
unity  and  quality  if  he 
could  himself  execute  the 
decorations  he  designed ; 
and  to  fit  himself  for 
actual  accomplishment  in 
this  direction  he  became  a 
student  under  J.  M.  Swan 
and  Mr.  Brangwyn,  from 
whom  unquestionably  he 
received  just  the  sort  of 
guidance  he  required. 
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At  any  rate  he  lias  learned  his  lesson  well, 
and  he  knows  how  to  apply  it  in  all  branches  of 
his  work.  He  is  just  as  correctly  inspired  by 
Nature  in  his  pure  decorations  as  he  is  in  his 
easel  pictures,  and  he  is  just  as  truly  a  decorator 
in  his  pictures  as  he  is  in  his  designs.  But  then 
the  principles  on  which  he  relies  in  the  whole 
of  his  art  are  sound  at  their  foundation  and  have 
been  followed  out  with  intelligence  through  all 
the  various  steps  of  his  practice.  Therefore  he 
is  always  ready  to  solve  in  the  right  way  any 
problem  that  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  need 
never  be  in  doubt  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  approach  the  difficulties  of 
his  profession.  W.  K.  West. 
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(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON . — By   special   permission  of 
His  Majesty  we  reproduce  here  the 
congratulatory  address  presented  to 
'  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  occasion 
of  their  silver  wedding  by  the  Royal  British 
Colonial  Society  of  Artists,  of  which  His  Majesty 
is  Patron  and  the  Queen  an  Honorary  Member. 
The  lettering  is  an  admirable  example  of  Mr. 
Graily  Hewitt's  accomplished  penmanship,  which 
besides  being  decoratively  attractive  has  the 
virtue  of  legibility  so  often  lacking  in  documents 
of  this  kind.    The  decora- 
tion of  the  box  or  casket 
containing  the  address  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
A.R.A.,  and  executed  partly 
by  him,  but  chiefly  by  one 
of  his  former  students  at  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  Miss 
Lydia  Miller,  who  is  now  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school. 


Brown  and  Phillips  begin  their 
programme  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
with  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  in  water- 
colour  by  Mr.  E.  Barnard  Lintott,  this  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  this  artist  has  had 
a  special  display  of  his  work.  The  drawings 
brought  together  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  show 
Mr.  Lintott  to  be  an  artist  with  a  very  deli- 
cate vision,  and  his  equally  sensitive  handling 
of  his  medium  is  especially  evidenced  in  his 
rendering  of  atmospheric  subtleties.  Some  of 
the  drawings  in  the  collection  are  souvenirs  of 
a  recent  unique  interval  in  the  artist's  career, 
when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 


The  Royal  British  Co- 
lonial Society  of  Artists  was 
founded  in  1887  as  the 
Royal  Anglo-Australian 
Society  of  Artists,  with  the 
object  of  organizing  art  ex- 
hibitions in  Australia.  In 
course  of  time  the  scope  of 
its  operations  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  all  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
and  in  1909  a  Royal  Charter 
recognizing  this  enlarged 
sphere  was  granted.  We 
would  suggest  that  when 
the  conditions  as  to  trans- 
portation again  approximate 
to  the  normal  of  pre-war 
days,  the  Society  should 
consider  the  possibility  of 
organizing  a  representative 
exhibition  in  this  country 
of  the  work  of  overseas 
artists,  about  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people  here  know 
very  little  indeed  at  first 
hand. 


/      0  HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 


OK1NG  GEORGE  V  PATRON  OF 
THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  COLONIAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS,  AND  TO  HER 
GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY. 
HONORARY  MEMBEROF  Tr£  SOCIETY, 
on  the  occasion  of  Their  Majcsries'SUvaVtWcun^' 
the  W\A  And  Dunfiil  Address  of  the  Mcmhcrs 
and  Associate  of  the  Society. 
A  I  ai|  it  please  Your  Majesties  oraoouslu,  to 
1  accept  the  sincere  ccwcratuLil  1011  s  of  the 
1  Members  and  Associates  and  their  hope  that 
after  the  present  period  of  stress  Yair  Majesties' 
ram  mau,  be  lon&continucd  in  peace  tc  happiness 
urthcr.  theu  asklcivc  respectful!  i|  to  peeress  their 
admir-itumot' the  heroic  jchiewrmcnts  of  lour 
MajcsnisNawiLMiluarMandAirlwxcsAndof 
the  splendid  services  rendered  tnj  the  Women  of 
the  Empire;  and.  ffoaUq.  their  assured  hdief  in 
the  ultimate  trutmph  of  the  cause  u+uch  Your 
Ma»esru^andthcT\s)pWc^Ycnu-Emrnreluve 
at  heart. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES  FROM  THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  CO 
SOCIETY  Of  ARTISTS.     WRITTEN  BY  GRAILY  HEWITT 
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CASKET  CONTAINING  ADDRESS  TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES  FROM  THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  COLONIAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTISTS.       DESIGNED  BY  R.  ANNING   BELL,  A  R  A  ,  AND  EXECUTED  CHIEFLY  BY  MISS  LYDIA  MILLER 


British  Embassy  in  Petrograd  under  Sir  George 
Buchanan  during  the  stormy  period  preceding 
the  Ambassador's  departure. 


The  galleries  at  the  British  Museum  which 
have  been  reopened  lor  a  lew  hours  daily  are 
those  on  the  ground  floor  containing  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  illuminated  MSS.,and  books. 
In  the  sculpture  galleries  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  medals  of  various  countries 
and  periods,  including  a  case  of  medals 
relating  to  the  present  war.  Most  of  the 
examples  in  this  case  are  described  as 
of  German  "  manufacture  " — a  term 
entirely  appropriate  as  not  implying 
the  presence  of  any  artistic  qualities, 
which  indeed  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  medals  commemorating 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  and 
other  U-boat  villainies,  the  one  glori- 
fying an  imaginary  Zeppelin  bombard- 
ment of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  most 
of  the  others  are,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  on  a  level  with  another 
notorious  German  production  —  the 
much-quoted  "  Hymn  of  Hate." 


DUBLIN— It  is  seldom  that  two 
galleries  in  the  same  city  are 
simultaneously  enriched  by  impor- 
tant bequests  of  pictures.  By  the 
tragic  death  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  the 
Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  was  deprived  of  its 
founder  and  benefactor,  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  of  a  Director  who,  during  his 


We  feel  sure  that  all  art-lovers  in  this 
country  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  from  starvation  of  the  distin- 
guished Russian  painter,  Ilya  Repine. 
The  deceased  artist,  whose  work  has 
on  many  occasions  been  referred  to  in 
these  pages  in  our  correspondence  from 
Russia,  had  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty,  and  this  sad  termination  of  a 
brilliant  career  is  one  among  the  many 
dire  tragedies  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
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(Dublin  Mini:, Gallery,  Lane  fle<jut(t) 

short  term  of  office,  had  presented  a  number  of 
valuable  works  to  the  Collection.   These  two 
institutions  have  now  further  benefited  under 
the  will  of  this  most  generous  of  Irishmen,  the 
former  by  the  addition  of  about  one  hundred 
pictures,  water-colours,  and  drawings,  the  latter 
by  the  bequest  of  some  forty  works 
by  old  masters,  and  a  capital  sum       .  . 
representing  a  yearly  endowment 
of  over  £1000  per  annum. 


portraits  and  a  large  deco- 
rative group  in  a  landscape 
by  Mr.  John  are  distin- 
guished by  the  vitality  and 
breadth  of  treatment  which 
characterize  this  painter's 
best  work ;  and  a  fine 
group  of  works  by  the 
late  Nathaniel  Hone,  Ire- 
land's greatest  landscape 
painter,  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  series  of  sea- 
scapes and  landscapes  by 
him  already  in  the  Gallery. 
The  collection  has  also 
been  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  number  of  water-colours  and 
drawings  from  the  Lane  Bequest,  which  include 
examples  of  such  men  as  Daumier,  Puvis  de 
Chavanncs,  Corot,  Bonvin,  Segantini,  and  Wil- 
liam Maris,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  foremost 
draughtsmen  of  the  present  generation. 


BY  HONOR!'.:  DAUMIER 


Amongst  the  more  noteworthy 
of  the  Lane  Bequest  pictures  in 
the  Municipal  Gallery  are  Burne- 
Jones's  Sleeping  Princess  from  the 
Briar  Rose  series ;  Millais'  early 
work  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to 
the  Ark,  a  variant  of  the  Oxford 
picture  ;  a  sea-piece  by  Boudin  ; 
an  interesting  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Man  by  Ingres ;  and  important 
works  by  Mr.  Sargent  (including 
his  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane), 
Mr.  Steer,  Mr.  John,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, Mr.  Muirhead,  and  other  con- 
temporary painters.  The  two  new 
pictures  by  Mr.  Steer,  The  Severn 
Valley  and  The  Estuary,  Porchtster, 
are  amongst  his  finest  achieve- 
ments, masterly  in  handling  and 
full  of  the  sheer  beauty  and  poetic 
feeling  which  he  succeeds  so  won- 
derfully in  conveying  through  his 
brush,  while  the  group  of  four 
water-colour  studies  by  him  are 
also  singularly  attractive  in  their 
delicate  and  elusive  charm.  Three 
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these  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Edward  White  by  Romney, 
which,  when  first  purchased 
by  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  appeared 
to  be  a  portrait  of  the 
school  of  Lawrence.  When 
cleaned,  however,  the  handi- 
work of  Romney  appeared, 
and  on  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  later  paint, 
Romney's  portrait  was 
found  underneath  it,  un- 
hurt. There  is  also  an 
attractive  Portrait  of  a 
Mandarin  by  George  Chin- 
nery,  an  early  nineteenth- 
century  Irish  painter  who 
spent  nearly  fifty  years  in 
the  East,  and  whose  bril- 
liant pictures  of  Chinese 
life  and  scenery  arc  only 
now  receiving  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  Amongst 
the  French  and  Flemish 
pictures  may  be  mentioned 
two  delightful  Chardins.TA^ 
Young  Governess  and  a  still- 
life  piece ;  four  classical  sub- 
ject pictures  by  Poussin  ;  a 
cool  and  charming  land- 
" autumn  fruits"  [SaJm  /'ar/<,  Panflona)  by  j.  dh  mart!  oARcfis  scape  by  Claude  ;  a  mag- 
nificent  Rembrandt  por- 

At  the  National  Gallery,  the  pictures  presented  trait  of  a  young  woman,  which  was  formerly  in 
during  the  donor's  lifetime,  as  well  as  those  the  Demidoff  collection,  and  a  particularly  fine 
now  added,  are  temporarily  hung  in  three  of  the  example  of  the  art  of  the  Dutch  landscape 
smaller  rooms.    The  works  of  the  Italian  and    painter,  Jan  van  Goycn.  E.  D. 

Spanish  schools,  which  arc  hung  together, 

include  two  interesting  early  Florentine  Cassone  T~"X  ARCELONA.— The  past  art  season 
panels  by  an  unknown  hand,  compositions  of  I  J  here  has  been  an  exceptionally  fruitful 
many  figures,  representing  the  battle  of  Anghiari  j«  J  one,  the  exhibitions,  collective  and 
and  the  taking  of  Pisa  respectively ;  Titian's  ■* — J  individual,  having  been  very  nu- 
great  portrait  of  Haldassare  Castiglione  ;  El  merous.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
Greco's  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  ;  a  masterly  which  art  is  indulged  in  Barcelona,  it  is  sufficient 
portrait  of  a  Spanish  girl  by  Goya  ;  and  a  fine  to  mention  that  we  have  nearly  a  dozen  art 
male  portrait  by  Bernardo  Strozzi,  11  Cappuccino  salons  where,  from  week  to  week,  exhibitions 
Genovese,  a  Genoese  painter  who  flourished  in  follow  one  another,  in  addition  to  which  the 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  galleries  of  our  Municipal  Palace  of  Art  are 

  dedicated  to  manifestations  on  a  larger  scale. 

One  room  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  the  British  Our  city  has  always  been  an  art  centre  of  im- 
schools,  and  here  the  great  masters  of  eighteenth-  portance,  and  the  abnormal  circumstances 
century  portrait  painting — Gainsborough,  Ho-  which  continue  to  prevail  throughout  Europe 
garth,  Romney,  Reynolds,  Lawrence — are  all  have,  without  doubt,  operated  still  further  in  its 
represented   by   important   works.    Amongst    favour  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a  considerable 
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MODERN  MINIATURES 

IT  may  seem  a  little  curious  to  suggest  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  connexion  between 
war  and  the  art  of  miniature  painting — 
the  two  things  have  apparently  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another.  And  yet  in  its  earlier 
stages  the  art  did  owe  something  to  war  and  was 
helped  in  its  development  by  military  influences. 
When  the  old-time  warrior  went  to  remote 
countries,  to  fight  in  campaigns  the  duration  of 
which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, and  to  live  a  life 
of  uncertain  and  in- 
definite adventure,  it 
was  natural  that  he 
should  desire  to  carry 
with  him  the  likenesses 
of  those  who  were  dear- 
est to  him  at  home.  He 
had  sentiment  enough 
to  wish  to  sigh  over  his 
lady's  portrait  when  he 
was  separated  from  her 
by  many  leagues  of  sea 
and  land,  and  he  was 
sufficiently  a  lover  of 
romance  to  believe  that 
by  gazing  upon  her  fea- 
tures he  would  be  in- 
spired to  do  the  deeds 
which  would  make  him 
worthy  of  her.  The  min- 
iature painter,  the  artist 
by  whose  skill  the  image 
of  the  remote  fair  one 

could  be  presented  in  its  most  engaging  form, 
was  to  the  knight  and  noble  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  wizard  who  claimed  respect  and  en- 
couragement, and  he  played  a  pait  of  no 
little  importance  in  the  social  life  of  those 
times. 

To-day  the  miniature  has  not  such  an  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  field.  The  photog- 
raph r  is  a  very  serious  competitor  with  the 
miniature  painter,  and  the  fighting  man  is  more 
likely  to  take  with  him  overseas  photographs 
of  the  people  who  are  most  in  his  thoughts  than 
painted  portraits  such  as  his  ancestors  carried 
with  them  into  battle.  By  the  products  of  the 
camera  he  Ls  inspired,  and  by  the  photograph 
he  hides  in  his  pocket-book  his  sense  of  romance 
is  kept   alive — he  has  all  the  old-time  spirit 
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even  if  the  means  by  which  it  is  stimulated  are 
those  of  the  modern  world. 

But  even  in  the  modern  world  the  photograph 
has  not  ousted  the  miniature,  and  the  war,  if  it 
has  made  the  photographers  busy,  has  done 
much  for  the  miniature  painters  too.  There 
has  been  of  late  an  increased  demand  for  what 
arc  really  family  portraits  in  little ;  portraits 
of  men  who  are  risking,  or  have  lost,  their  lives 
in  the  war  have  been  produced  in  considerable 
numbers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

and  among  miniatures 
of  this  type  there  have 
been  some  notable 
achievements.  Good 
work  has  been  done, 
too,  in  what  can  be 
called  the*  ordinary 
domestic  class  of  min- 
iature which  comes  only 
indirectly  under  the  war 
influence,  the  class  of 
j>ortraiture  in  which 
the  competition  of  the 
photograph  is  felt  most 
definitely.  Even  in  this 
direction  the  war  seems 
to  have  had  appreciable 
results,  and  to  have 
given  to  the  artists 
wider  opportunities. 

It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  the  art  of 
miniature  painting  has 
responded  to  this  in- 
crease of  opportunity, 
and  to  note  how  the  artists  are  using  the 
greater  chances  which  the  war  has  brought 
them.  On  the  whole,  there  Ls  not  much 
change  in  the  character  of  the  work  which 
is  being  done,  or  in  the  qualities  good  and 
bad  by  which  the  modern  miniature  has  been 
distinguished  for  some  years  past.  It  is  still 
possible  to  divide  miniature  painters  into  two 
sections,  one — which  Ls  far  the  larger  of  the  two — 
in  which  the  photographic  influence  is  supreme, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  earlier  traditions 
of  the  art  arc  maintained  and  brought  in- 
telligently up  to  date.  In  both  sections  there 
are  artLsts  of  distinction,  and  in  both  things  are 
being  produced  which  have  undoubtedly  claims 
to  consideration  ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
new  movement  which  might  lead  in  the  future 
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to  unexpected  consequences  or  to  a  departure 
from  the  accepted  customs  of  the  art. 

The  persistence  of  the  photographic  conven- 
tion is  undeniably  a  matter  for  regret.  It  is 
due  to  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  the  purpose  of  the 
miniature,  and  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  should  be  its  best  character- 
istics— a  misunderstanding  which  affects 
prejudicially  the  quality  of  all  modern 
portraiture,  large  and  small.  In  the 
great  portraits  of  the  past  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  exact  and  detailed 
likeness,  of  a  likeness  which  possibly 
would  realize  only  one  of  the  many 
possible  aspects  of  the  sitter,  was  not 
the  chief  aim  of  the  painter.  He  sought 
for  a  likeness  certainly,  but  he  desired 
to  make  what  was  really  a  truer  por- 
trait by  searching  into  the  character  of 
his  subject,  and  by  giving  a  balanced 
and  judicious  summary  of  a  complete 
temperament ;  and  for  this  summing- 
up  a  setting  was  provided  which  was 
not  only  decoratively  appropriate,  but 
also  helpful  to  the  general  scheme  of 
the  picture  as  a  record  of  a  personality. 
Commonplace  realism  was  the  last 
thing  at  which  he  aimed ;  he  had 
his  convention,  no  doubt,  but  the 
object  of  it  was  to  gain  a  note  of 
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distinction  and  a  due  degTee  of  decorative 
dignity. 

Unfortunately,  the  photograph  has  taught 
the  public  to  look  in  modern  portraiture  for 
just  the  things  which  these  past  portrait 
painters  were  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Because 
the  majority  of  photographers  have  no  real 
artistic  perception,  and  no  efficient  training  in 
(esthetic  subtleties,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
developing  the  higher  possibilities  of  their  own 
art,  but  they  have  had  a  very  undesirable 
success  in  lowering  the  popular  taste  and  in 
damaging,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the 
art  of  the  painters  of  portraits.  The  public, 
demoralized  by  the  prolific  activities  of  the 
misused  camera,  which  bestows  upon  the  sitter 
either  the  wooden  studio  face  or  an  expression 
of  momentary  surprise,  measures  pictorial  art 
by  the  photograpliic  standard,  and  ranks 
highest  among  modern  port  raits  those  which 
have  in  the  most  ample  degree  the  obvious 
realism  of  the  photograph. 

And  of  all  forms  of  painting  the  miniature  is 
the  one  which  might  be  expected  to  suffer  most 
from  such  a  decline  in  the  taste  of  the  people. 
It  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  photograph 
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long  before  photography  came  into  existence  ; 
it  has  become  largely  subservient  to  photog- 
raphy since  the  photograph  wormed  itself  into 
the  affections  of  the  public.  That  the  miniature 
now  is  so  often  an  example  of  a  half-bred  art 
and  presents,  as  half-breeds  so  often  do,  the 
worst  characteristics  of  both  parents,  is  scarcely 
surprising  ;  it  has  fallen  under  an  influence  which 
was,  it  can  be  admitted,  very  difficult  to  resist, 
and  by  this  influence  it  has  been  dragged  down. 
Its  decline  is.  perhaps,  emphasized  by  the  skill 
which  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  painters  of 
miniatures  of  the  photographic  type,  by  the 
technical  ability  with  which  artists  who  follow 
the  photograpluc  convention  turn  the  miniature 
into  something  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  by  the 
executive  meiit  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  things  that  to  meet  the  popular  demand 
depart  most  definitely  from  the  true  tradition 
of  miniature  painting. 

But  because  in  one  direction  the  good  manners 
of  the  art  have  been  corrupted  by  evil  communi- 
cations all  the  more  honour  must  be  given  to 
those  artists  who  in  another  are  striving  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  true  tradition. 
There  are  miniature  painters  to-day  who  are  as 
sincerely  anxious  to  work  in  the  right  manner 
as  were  any  of  their  greater  predecessors. 
These  painters  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
necessary  limitations  of  their  art  and  show 
thoroughly  their  respect  for  its  principles,  and 
their  work  has,  in  consequence,  a  far  higher 
value  than  that  of  the  less  conscientious  artists 
who  turn  the  miniature  into  something  it 
ought  not  to  be.    They  realize  that  something 


more  than  the  mere,  matter-of-fact  likeness  is 
required,  and  that  all  the  essentials  of  an  effec- 
tive portrait  can  be  secured  with,  in  addition, 
the  qualities  of  design  and  decorative  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  rightly  handled  miniature  is 
distinguished. 

The  miniatures  here  reproduced  have,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  figured  at  recent 
exhibitions,  principally  the  Royal  Academy. 
They  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  both  how  the  correct  tradition  can  be 
applied  under  modern  conditions,  and  how 
even  the  present-day  demand  for  what  may  be 
called  an  intimate  likeness  can  be  satisfied 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  finer  characteristics 
of  the  art.  For  instance,  Miss  E.  C.  Brisley's 
Girl  in  Grey  Is  entirely  acceptable  as  a  well- 
planned  pattern,  and  has  a  forcible  directness  of 
statement  that  is  particularly  convincing ;  and 
Mr.  J.  V.  Burnand's  College  Don  can  be  frankly 
commended  for  its  appropriate  atmosphere  of 
scholarly  restraint,  and  for  its  excellence  as  a 
piece  of  considered  decoration.  Again,  The 
Lavender  Gown,  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Hepburn-Edmunds,  who  exhibited 
it  by  special  invitation  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition 
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of  1913,  Miss  Katharine  Vincent,  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clark,  and  The  Jade,  by  Miss  J.  L  Brisley,  arc 
fortunate  illustrations  of  the  interpretation  of 
established  principles  by  artists  who  have  a 
shrewd  perception  of  present-day  necessities. 
In  these  examples,  and  the  others  which  arc 
reproduced,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  impose  the  snapshot  manner 
upon  the  miniature  lor  the  sake  of  securing  a 
definitely  characteristic  likeness ;  all  that  makes 
for  greatness  in  a  portrait  can  be  aimed  at, 
and  yet  that  portrait  can  be  in  its  result  as 
vividly  personal  as  even  the  most  photographi- 
cally educated  member  of  the  public  could 
desire.  This  is  the  point  that  the  miniature 
painters  'of  to-day  have  to  keep  in  mind,  and 
so  long  as  they  do  keep  it  in  mind  they  will 
escape  the  taint  of  the  photographic  convention. 

There  is,  it  may  be  suggested,  the  more 
urgent  need  for  serious  consideration  of  this 
matter,  because  the  modem  portrait  painter 
cannot,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  avoid 
the  photograph  entirely.  Indeed,  he  comes 
into  contact  with  it  rather  frequently  and  has 
to  take  its  peculiarities  into  account  on  a  good 
many  occasions.  For  instance,  the  material 
available  for  a  posthumous  portrait  is,  as  a 
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rule,  wholly  photographic  ;  the  artist  has  to 
depend  for  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon 
the  family  photograph  album,  and  is  oppressed 
while  he  is  working  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  success  of  his  achievement  will  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  its  assimilation  to  the  contents 
of  that  overshadowing  book.  That  under  such 
conditions  he  should  give  way  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  please  liis  clients  by  following  their 
wishes,  and  should  be  disposed  to  use  a  little 
too  readily  what  they  think  he  ought  to  use, 
is  quite  understandable.  Again,  when  his 
sitter  is  a  child,  a  photograph  will  help  him 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  despite  the 
restlessness  of  his  subject  ;  and  here  too.  the 
inclination  to  depend  upon  something  fixed  and 
definite  becomes  difficult  to  resist — it  is  a  very 
conscientious  artist  indeed  who  will  always 
refuse  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But, 
all  the  same,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  miniature 
painter  to  cultivate  a  conscience,  and  to  re- 
member that  the  traditions  of  his  art  require 
that  he  shall  be  a  decorator  as  well  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  recognizable  likenesses.  Observation 
he  must  have,  and  a  slirewd  judgment  of 
character,  but  he  must  develop  in  addition 
a  real  power  of  design  and  must  make  the 
decorative  side  of  his  work  at  least  as  important 
as  its  imitative  quality.  A.  L.  Baldky 
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^IRST  impressions  at  this  year's  Institute 
show  one  the  high  standard  of  interest 
in  every  gallery,  the  all  but  complete 
absence  of  war  pictures,  the  excellent 
arrangement  and  hanging,  and  the  prominent 
position  assumed  by  some  of  the  younger  men. 

In  point  of  scale,  Sir  John  Lavery's  huge 
canvas  entitled  The  Studio  of  the  Painter  takes 
the  breath  away ;  it  is  cleverly  composed, 
richly  toned,  and  intereiting,  like  most  of  the 
artist's  big  pictures,  on  account  of  its  portraiture. 
The  same  artist's  portrait  of  Miss  Asquith  is 
a  charming  piece  of  characterization,  while 
his  study  for  the  shipbuilding  panel  in  the 
City  Banqueting  Hall  recalls  a  wonderfully 
successful  scheme  of  mural  decoration. 

The  work  of  the  hanging  committee  was 
greatly  helped  this  year  by  a  number  of  specially 
interesting  works  that  seem  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  centre  positions  they  occupy 
in  each  gallery.  There  is  the  Kacburn  Macnab, 
around  which  the  cognoscenti  gather  ;  The 


Aeroplane,  by  Mr.  A.  K.  W.  Allan,  a  picture  on  a 
generous  scale,  revealing  vigour  and  intuition 
rarely  associated  with  the  work  of  a  young 
artist  ;  On  His  Holidays,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  a 
realistic  piscatorial  environment  for  the  por- 
trait of  a  youth  ;  a  striking  jx>rtrait  of  James 
lluchanan,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  ;  The 
Atlantic  Surf,  by  McTaggart,  a  typical  example 
of  the  later  manner  of  the  master,  suggesting 
unmistakably  the  motion  and  the  music  of  the 
sea  ;  Remembrance,  by  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  not 
so  captivating  to  the  artist's  many  Scottish 
admirers  as  some  previous  contributions ; 
Earl  Spencer,  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  remarkable 
in  technique  and  characterization  ;  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy,  an  in- 
dividualistic style  in  portraiture  that  demands 
attention. 

In  yet  another  gallery.  The  Sea  Pool,  a 
sumptuously  toned  moonlight  study  by  Mr. 
Julius  OLsson  dignifies  a  whole  side  wall  ; 
while  directly  opposite  there  hangs  the  Portrait 
of  a  Young  Girl,  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  a 
masterly  presentment  of  grace  and  youthful- 
ness.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  tonal  harmonist,  imbued 
with  Japanese  susceptibility,   independent  of 
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extrinsic  aids  such  as  striking  background.  He 
takes  a  simple,  subtle  colour-scheme — black 
and  white  with  suggestion  of  delicate  pink  and 
lilac — and  presents  a  piece  of  artistry  to  which 
one  has  to  return  again  and  again. 

Other  striking  portraits  are  sent  in  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Walton,  Mr.  John  Bowie,  Mr.  W.  Somer- 
ville  Shanks,  Mr.  David  Alison,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Robert  Hope,  Mr.  Andrew  Law.  Mr. 
William  Findlay,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Anderson,  but 
this  section  suffers  by  the  unusual  absence  of 
contributions  from  Sir  James  Guthrie  and  Mr. 
Fiddes  Watt. 

Landscape  painting  is  well  represented  by  two 
masterly  works  in  tempera  by  Sir  David  Murray, 
Patterdale,  a  sweeping  prospect  in  the  lovely 
Lake  District,  and  Loch  Tttmmel,  in  the  artist's 
own  unsurpassable  country ;  Rye  from  the 
Marshes,  with  fine  sense  of  distance,  by  Mr. 
James  Paterson,  whose  two  charming  still-life 


studies  bespeak  the  versatility  of  the  artist. 
The  Mill  among  the  Dunes,  by  Mr.  H.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  would  attract  in  any  company,  by 
reason  of  its  well-defined  foreground  and  great 
sweeping  sky  ;  while  for  subtle  sensitiveness 
and  decorative  feeling  Ebb  Tide,  Benderloch, 
by  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Mitchell,  at  once  arrests 
attention.  There  are  three  striking  representa- 
tive works  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibson,  a  richly 
phrased  moorland  subject,  a  French  tree 
study,  and  a  Dutch  canal  with  windmill,  each 
in  the  unmistakable  manner  of  this  acknowledged 
master  of  technique.  Mr.  George  Houston 
sends  a  typical  Ayrshire  landscape  and  an 
lona  study  from  his  two  favourite  sketching- 
grounds,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Roche  contributes 
an  English  summer  theme,  atmospherically 
and  harmoniously  pleasing,  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  permanent  collection  by 
Glasgow  Corporation. 
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In  figure  subjects  Mr.  H.  J.  Dobson's  The 
Expected  Penny  claims  attention  ;  Mr.  David 
Foggie's  The  Little  Dancer  is  a  well-drawn 
study ;  Mr.  William  Findlay's  representation 
of  Tank  Julien  in  a  local  square  in  a  winter 
blizzard  with  closely  grouped  figures  is  a  clever 
handling  of  a  supremely  difficult  subject.  A 
landscape  with  figures  that  cannot  be  missed  is 
Strawberries  and  Cream,  by  Mr.  Gemmcll 
Hutchison  ;  while  Getting  Ready,  by  his  son, 
the  late  Mr.  George  J.  Hutchison,  who  has  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country,  inspires 
regret  that  art  should  suffer  such  deprivation 
at  the  hand  of  war. 

Surely  the  doyen  of  Glasgow  artists  is  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Allan  ;  forty  years  ago  and  ever 
since  he  has  contributed  to  the  Institute's 
annual  exhibitions,  and  this  year  his  two 
seascapes   and   a  charming  autumnal  study 


show  all  the  vigour  and  outlook  of  youth  ! 
Mr.  Patrick  Downie's  suggestive  Summer  Time, 
Firth  of  Clyde,  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of 
study  in  natural  phenomena.  The  glamour  of 
the  east  co;ist  and  the  lovely  Coldstream  dis- 
trict have  caught  Mr.  J.  Whit  claw  Hamilton 
in  their  grip.  In  the  latter  neighbourhood  he 
sketched  The  Mill,  a  fine  composition,  tonally 
phasing,  with  clever  light  effect  on  masonry 
and  green  patch  in  the  foreground. 

There  are  three  purely  decorative  studies, 
that  inspire  regret  that  the  art  of  mural  paint- 
ing is  in  such  small  demand,  particularly  at  a 
time  like  the  present — Mary  in  the  House  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  supreme 
in  draughtsmanship  and  colouring ;  Vanity. 
by  Mr.  D.  Forrester  Wilson,  one  of  the  life 
masters  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  a  work  of 
rare  imagination  and  decorative  charm  ;  and 
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The  Coming  of  Bride,  by  Mr.  John  Duncan,  a 
tempera  painting  of  rare  transparency  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation. 

The  water-colour  section  is  this  yeai  enriched 
by  a  characteristic  Arthur  Melville,  A  Cock 
Fight ;  two  powerful  drawings  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  The  Platelayers  and  The  Alcantara 
at  Toledo ;  a  robust  contribution  by  Profes- 
sor Moira,  Canadian  Lumbermen,  Dei'onshirc ; 
characteristically  charming  work  from  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron,  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Ewan  Geddes,  and  interesting  work  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Whiting,  Mr.  van  Anrooy,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wood,  Mr.  Barnard  Lintott,  Mr.  Louis  Haghe, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Bodcn,  Mr.  W.  Y.  MacGregor,  and 
Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint.  Particularly  pleasing  is 
the  last-named  artist's  On  a  West  Highland 
Beach,  here  reproduced.  In  the  black-and- 
white  section,  unfortunately  crowded  into  a 
long  corridor,  there  is  a  fine  etching  of  The 
Colosseum,  by  Mr.  W.  Walcot  ;  arresting  work 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Andrew  Allan  ; 
and  three  etchings  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Farrell,  of 


special  interest  being  the  one  entitled  Sun  on 
the  Ruins,  Ypres. 

The  sculpture  section,  though  limited,  is 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  work  of  Rodin,  Mr. 
T.  Mewburn  Crook,  Mr.  T.  Rosandic,  Mr.  F.  l)er- 
went  Wood,  Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray.  Mr.  A. 
Broadbent,  Mr.  Newbury  A.  Trent.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bayes,  and  Mr.  Kcllock  Brown.     J.  Taylor. 


The  prominent  position  which  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Institute  holds  to-day  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  that 
distinguished  Scottish  academician.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Brown.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Institute  in 
1870,  and  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  founders 
of  the  Scottish  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  The  testimonial,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  and  a  cheque  for  £650,  which  was 
presented  to  him  last  month,  was  a  well-merited 
tribute  not  only  to  his  great  services  to  art  in 
Glasgow,  but  also  to  the  liigh  personal  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  in  that  city. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LO  N  D  O  N. — An  important  step  towards 
the  promotion  of  Industrial  Art  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  taken  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  at  whose 
instance  an  Industrial  Art  Committee  has  been 
formed,  comprising  representatives  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society,  the  Design  and  Industries 
Association,  and  other  bodies.  This  committee 
has  drawn  up  a  scheme,  the  principal  objects 
of  which  are  to  encourage  and  co-ordinate 
movements  towards  the  development  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  foi 
the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  its  position  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  especially  to 
stimulate  closer  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  between  producers,  distributors, 
educational  authorities,  societies  with  similar 
aims,  and  individuals  interested  in  these  aims  ; 
also  to  co-operate  with  Government  Departments 
and  other  bodies  in  promoting  exhibitions,  and 
in  particular  with  the  scheme  promoted  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Education  for  a  British  Institute  of  Industrial 
Art.  The  principal  feature  of  this  Government 
scheme  is  a  permanent  exlubition  in  London 
of  modern  British  works,  selected  as  reaching 
a  high  standard  of  artistic 
craftsmanship  and  manu- 
facture. The  necessity  of 
the  steps  now  being  taken 
has  repeatedly  been  urged 
in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  us,  as  it  must  be  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  our  industrial 
art  with  its  splendid  tra- 
ditions, that  there  is  now 
a  good  prospect  of  these 
steps  leading  to  practical 
results  of  a  far-reaching 
kind. 


The  water-colour.  Morn- 
ing on  the  Shuswap.  of 
which  we  are  privileged 
to  give  a  reproduction  in 
colours  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Captain  Audley 
Harvey,  figured  in  a  most 
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interesting  collection  of  works  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Collings  exhibited  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
at  the  Carroll  Gallery,  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square.  It  was  at  this  gallery  in  June  1912 
that  Mr.  Carroll  first  introduced  to  the  British 
art  public  those  exquisite  revelations  of  Nature's 
charms  which  the  artist  had  recorded  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  six  years  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
partake  once  more  of  the  feast  of  sumptuous 
colour  gameied  by  him  in  this  remote  region, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


Mr.W.  H.  J.  Boot,  whose  death  was  announced 
early  in  September,  was  for  nearly  twenty  years 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists.  For  many  years  he  was  occupied  in 
illustrating  books  for  the  house  of  Casscll,  and 
later  he  held  for  a  long  time  the  position  of  Art 
Editor  of  the  "  Strand  Magazine."  The  deceased 
painter  was  bora  at  Nottingham  in  1848  and 
studied  art  at  the  Derby  School  of  Art.  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Hayes,  A.R.C.A..  who  also 
died  in  the  early  days  of  September,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Boot.  He  was  a  native 
of  Liverpool,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  some  years  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liver- 
pool Water-Colour  Society.  Like  Mr.  Boot,  he 
was  in  years  gone  by  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
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Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  also  a  writer  of 
historical  novels  and  author  of  a  comedy  which 
was  produced  by  the  Kcndals  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  an  Additional  Trus- 
tee of  the  National  Gallery  and  for  many  years 
Art  Critic  of  the  "  Morning  Post,"  died  suddenly 
on  October  5  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Mr.  Ross, 
who  was  literary  executor  of  the  late  Oscar 
Wilde,  was  the  recipient  not  long  ago  of  an  in- 
flucntially  signed  testimonial  expressing  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  art  and  literature,  and 
a  sum  of  money  accompanying  the  testimonial 
was  at  his  special  request  devoted  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  "  Robert  Ross"  Scholarship  at  the 
Slade  School  of  Art,  University  College. 
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DUBLIN. — In  addition  to 
Bequest  pictures,  men- 
tioned in  my  notes  last 
month,  recent  additions 
to  the  Municipal  Gallery  collection 
include  several  works  presented  by 
artists  and  others  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lane.  Pictures 
and  drawings  have  already  been 
contributed  by  the  late  Nathaniel 
Hone,  R.H.A.,  Mr.  Ernest  Jackson, 
Mr.  Jack  Yeats,  R.H.A.,  Mr.  John 
Keating,  Miss  Rose  Barton.  R.W.S., 
Professor  William  Rothenstein,  and 
others  ;  and  portraits  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  M.P.,  and  the  late  John 
Redmond,  M.P.,  both  by  Sir  John 
La  very,  have  been  presented  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Hutcheson  Poe, 
C.B.  Two  interesting  loans  of  pic- 
tures and  one  of  sculpture  have  also 
been  received.  Lieut.  Cecil  French 
has  lent  an  attractive  small  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  drawings  by 
Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  F. 
Cayley  Robinson,  and  Mr.  William 
Shackleton,  which  includes  Mr. 
Cayley  Robinson's  beautiful  interior, 
A  Winter's  Evening,  reproduced  on 
p.  58 ;  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. 
R.H.A.,  has  lent  several  interesting 
pictures  and  drawings  by  the  late 
Walter  Osborne,  R.H.A.,  and  others  ; 
and  the  Boardof  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland  a  valuable  collection  of 
bronzes  by  Rodin,  Maillol,  Dalou, 
Stevens,  and  Barye.  E,  D. 


the  Lane 


I  LAN.  -The  Seventh  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Lombard  Water- 
Colour  Painters  held  this  summer 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Gallcria  Pesaro 
at  Milan  marked  an  advance  on  the  success  of 
previous  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  whose 
impulse  to  art  in  Northern  Italy  has  been  from 
the  first  recognized  in  the  pages  of  THE  STUDIO. 
Among  the  exhibitors,  besides  some  new-comers 
of  interest,  were  many  whose  work  appeared  in 
previous  years.  Amisani  (Xel  Giardino),  Sar- 
torelli  (Casa  di  Pacalori),  Carlo  Agazzi  (Madon- 
nina),  are  among  these,  as  well  as  Luigi  Rossi. 
Mario  Bettinelli's  work  here  is  to  be  noticed  : 
one  of  his  paintings  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
— Pausa— will  find  a  place  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Castello  Sforcesco. 
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Among  the  Milanese  artists  represented, 
Leonardo  Bazzaro  (Baile  del  Motterone),  Emilio 
Borso  with  a  fine  series  of  landscapes,  and 
Renzo  Weiss  with  five  exhibits,  among  which 
arc  to  be  noted  his  Luna  Immobile  and  liaite  in 
Vol  d'Aosta — came  forward  well  in  this  ex- 
hibition ;  and  as  in  previous  years  the  Presi- 
dent, Comm.  Paola  Sala.  shone  forth  with  that 
fresh  spontaneous  inspiration  which  is  his  own 
in  his  Marina,  and  again  in  the  Cat  alii  Bianchi 
—while  putting  more  detailed  composition 
into  his  Allri  Tempi,  one  of  those  media: val 
scenes  in  which  his  fancy  delights,  and  in  his 
finely  composed  group  of  refugees  with  Un- 
title Pfofttgki.  From  without  Milan  this  year 
came  the  Tuscan  Plinio  Nomellini ;  from  Home 
Onorato  Carlandi  with  one  of  the  finest  water- 
colours  in  this  exhibition ;  and 
from  Venice  such  accomplished 
painters  as  Miti-Zanetti,  Emma 
Giardi,  and  Zanctti  Zilla. 


The  Sooieta  degli  Acquerellisti 
Lombartli  has  now,  in  a  splendid 
series  of  seven  exhibitions,  estab- 
lished its  position,  not  alone  in 
Milan,  but  throughout  Italy.  Could 
it  not— we  are  tempted  to  suggest — 
go  yet  farther  and,  perhaps  at  first 
by  forming  a  definitely  Italian  as 
well  as  a  foreign  section,  become 
the  starting-point  of  a  representa- 
tive and  brilliant  society,  which 
should  place  Italian  water-colour 
in  the  forefront  of  modern  art  ? 

S.  B. 

REVIEWS. 

La  Legende  de  Thyl  Ulenspiegel. 
55  bois  graves  originaux  par  Paul- 
Augi'STE  Masii-Castrique.  (Lon- 
don:  Kemp  and  Co.,  203  Victoria 
Street.  SAW)-  Charles  Decoster's 
"  Legend  of  Thyl  Ulenspiegel  "  is  the 
finest  exposition  in  literature  of 
Belgian  character,  and,  as  such,  may 
challenge  comparison  with  "  Tom 
Jones  "  or  "  Don  Quixote."  Origin- 
ally a  mischievous  lad  of  rustic 
legend,  Thyl  is  transformed  into  a 
hero  of  the  Netherlands  revolt 
against  Alva  and  the  Inquisition. 
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His  career,  as  full  of  incident  as  a  Dumas 
romance,  reflects  sixteenth-century  Flanders  in 
its  gaiety,  obstinacy,  and  cunning  ;  monks, 
spies,  fanatics,  beggars,  witches,  fighters  ;  Count 
Egmont  and  William  the  Silent — all  are  por- 
trayed. Five  centuries  later  the  descendants  of 
Ulenspiegel  exhibit  the  same  gallantry  and  pas- 
sion for  freedom  in  repelling  an  equally  ferocious 
invader.  This  reflection  lies  behind  the  stark 
and  striking  woodcuts  of  Lieutenant  Masui-Cas- 
trique.  In  his  illustrations  are  reflected  little 
of  the  gaiety  or  radiant  optimism  of  the  book, 
but  its  fiercer  realities  are  emlx)died  in  a  series 
of  grim  designs,  in  which  symbolic  figures  or 
structures  suggest  persistent  tragedy.  Thus 
an  Auto-da-fe  (14)  is  pictured  by  outstretched 
episcopal  hands,  from  which  are  suspended 
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marionette-skeletons  in  a  dance  of  death  round 
soaring  flames.  Though  sombre  fancies  pre- 
dominate, there  is  a  great  beauty  of  line  in  the 
head  of  La  Belle  Giline,  the  spy-courtesan  of 
Courtrai  (N0.34),  in  the  boldly  drawn  Noire 
Dame  of  Antwerp  (34),  and  notably  in  the  sea- 
pieces,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced. 

Canadian  Wonder  Tales,  By  Cyrus  Mac- 
Mll.LAN.  With  illustrations  in  colour  by  George 
Shkrincham.  (London  :  John  Lane,  The  Bod- 
Icy  Head.)  15s.  net. — The  "  Wonder  Tales  " 
included  in  this  sumptuously  illustrated  volume 
form  part  of  a  large  collection  gathered  in 
various  parts  of  Canada,  and  most  of  them 
among  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  by  Capt. 
Macmillan  of  McGUl  University,  who  is  now 
serving  with  his  University  contingent  in 
France.  They  were  collected  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  study,  but  that  fact  docs 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  their  suitability 
for  boys  and  girls,  who  will  find  them  very 
fascinating  as  well  a*  a  pleasant  variation 
from  the  collections  of  Grimm  and  other 
European  writers  ;  and  they  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  of  appreciating  good  art  in  the 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Mr.  Sheringham,  who, 
if  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  immediate 
contact  with  the  environment  in  which  these 
folk-talcs  have  been  current,  has  undoubtedly 
imbibed  their  spirit. 

Manuscript  Writing  and  Lettering.  A  Hand- 
book for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  An  Educa- 
tional Expert.  (London :  John  Hogg.)  5s. 
net. — The  object  of  this  handbook  is  to  show 
"  the  historical  development  and  practical 
application  to  modern  handwriting  of  several 
manuscript  styles  derived  from  Ancient  Roman 
Letters "  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to 
teachers  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  movement 
which  has,  for  some  time  past,  aimed  to  effect 
a  much-needed  improvement  in  penmanship. 
The  author  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
adoption  of  styles  derived  from  the  old  Roman 
mode  of  writing,  and  their  superiority  to  the 
"  current  hands,"  based  on  the  engraved 
copybook  models  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  reformed  styles  he  advocates  are  not  only 
far  more  agreeable  in  appearance,  but  their 
practical  advantage  in  the  matter  of  legibility 
is  incalculable.  If  some  statistician  were  to 
estimate  the  loss  of  time  and  temper  caused 
by  obscure  handwriting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
severe  eve-strain  inflicted  on  those  who  have 
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to  read  much  of  it,  most  people  would  agree 
that  the  need  for  improvement  is  very  urgent. 

A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England. 
Written  and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and 
C.  H.  B,  Quennell.  Part  I  (1066-1499). 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.)  8s.  6d.  net.— 
The  fault  of  most  histories  of  England  is  that 
they  leave  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
mode  of  life  of  our  forefathers  ;  they  tell  us  a 
lot  about  the  doings  of  our  rulers  and  next  to 
nothing  about  the  social  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  population  at  large— their 
habitations,  tlieir  garments,  their  sports,  and 
so  on.  The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  enter- 
taining and  instructive  volume  is  to  rectify 
this  defect  by  describing  and  illustrating  various 
aspects  of  the  life  led  by  our  ancestors,  and 
though  primarily  intended  for  boj^  and  girls 
of  school  age,  in  whom  they  desire  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
craftsmen  of  old,  so  that  they  may  themselves, 
in  the  years  to  come,  be  better  fitted  to  help 
in  solving  the  problems  of  reconstruction  which 
the  Great  War  will  leave  behind  it  when  it  is 
all  over,  the  book  is  one  from  which  grown-ups 
also  may  extract  much  useful  knowledge. 

Practical  Wood-Carving.  By  Eleanor  Rowe. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Part  I, 
Elementary.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.) 
4s.  net. — The  first  part  of  this  new  edition  of 
Miss  Rowc's  popular  manual  embodies  her 
earlier  publication  "  Hints  on  Wood -Carving," 
which  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  thousands 
of  beginners.  The  course  of  instruction  followed 
in  the  manual  is  much  the  same  as  that  pursued 
at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  Wood- 
Carving,  of  which  she  was  manager  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  admirably  clear  as  well  as  abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

Flower-Name  Fancies.  Written  and  designed 
by  Guy  Pierre  Fauconnet.  English  Rhymes 
by  Hampden  Gordon.  (London  :  John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head.)  5s.  net.-  M.  Fauconnet's 
clever  pen  drawings,  some  thirty  in  number, 
illustrate  in  a  quaint  and  original  manner  the 
French  and  English  nicknames  of  some  of  the 
familiar  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  meadow, 
and  the  wayside — heartsease  and  columbine, 
buttercup  and  daisy,  snapdragon  and  foxglove, 
with  many  otheis.  Quaint  also  are  the  French 
verses  he  has  written  to  accompany  the  drawings, 
and  the  English  verses  supplied  by  Mr.  Gordon 
contain  many  witty  turns 
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THE  PAINTINGS  OF  REGINALD 
FRAMPTON,  R.O.I.  BY  AYMER 
VALLANCE. 

IF  it  be  true,  as  true  it  assuredly  is,  that 
all  art  worth  the  name  must  be  based 
upon  tradition,  it  follows  that  it  is  need- 
ful, for  the  due  appreciation  of  an  artist's 
work,  to  ascertain  from  what  sources  in  the 
past  he  derives  his  inspiration,  and  to  what 
extent. 

Mr.  Reginald  Frampton  began  his  artistic 
career  as  a  designer  of  painted  glass  windows, 
but  though  work  of  this  kind  as  well  as  mural 
decorations  still  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
his  practice,  the  present  purpose  is  to  treat  only 
of  his  panel  paintings,  by  wliich  perhaps  he  is 
better  known.  Notwithstanding  his  very  strong 
feeling  for  form  and  line,  he  has  never  taken 


up  black-and-white  work.  His  decided  pref- 
erence is  for  colour.  At  the  outset  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  great  extent  to  landscape  painting, 
but  was  led  to  aim  higher  than  the  reproduc- 
tion of  mere  inanimate  nature  after  a  lengthy 
stay  in  France  and  Italy,  and  after  seeing 
the  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  collected 
works  of  Sir  Edward  Burnc- Jones.  That 
wonderful  display  struck  Reginald  Frampton 
with  the  force  of  a  very  revelation,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  supreme  possibilities  of  the 
human  form  in  decoration  ;  and  from  thence- 
forward, though  some  of  his  most  recent  work 
comprises  decorative  landscape  (in  which 
branch  indeed  he  excels),  all  his  larger  and 
more  important  compositions  have  been  figure 
subjects. 

Mr.  Frampton  considers  himself  to  have  been 
influenced  both  by  primitive  Italian  painting 
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and  the  English  Prc-Kaphaelite  School,  and 
also  by  the  productions  of  Puvis  de  Chavanncs. 
But  there  is,  happily,  no  trace  in  his  work  of 
the  sexless  wraiths  of  Angelico  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  of  the  coarse  physical  type  with 
its  thick  wrists  and  ankles,  ponderous  feet  and 
hands,  affected  by  de  Chavannes,  the  very 
"  French  Burne-Jones,"  on  the  other. 

A  notable  feature  of  much  of  the  artist's 
painting  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  high 
lights  and  cast  shadows.  Such  a  mode  of 
treatment,  in  the  hands  of  a  less  capable 
draughtsman,  might  well  produce  a  painful 
impression  of  feebleness  or  lack  of  definition. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  ol  Mr.  Frampton. 
With  him,  indeed,  this  diffused  illumination  is 
a  matter  of  deliberate  purpose.  He  adopts  a 
subdued  tone  from  a  sense  of  decorative  fitness, 
his  aim  being  to  ensure  the  flat  effect  and  the 
subordination  proper  to  mural  backgrounds,  as 
distinct  from  the  meretricious  illusion  of  pro- 
minent relief  and  receding 
distances,  which  disquali- 
fies the  average  easel- 
picture  from  a  place  in 
any  broad  architectonic 
scheme.  Mr.  Frampton 's 
compositions,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  instinct  with  a 
restful  and  dignified  seren- 
ity, no  less  satisfying  than 
transcendental. 

As  typical  of  this  phase 
of  his  work  may  be  men- 
tioned a  large  panel  de- 
picting a  scene  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Brendan. 
The  incident  is  one  with 
which  all  readers  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  poems  must 
lie  familiar  —  to  wit,  St. 
Brendan  encountering 
Judas  Iscariot  on  the  ice- 
l>crg.  The  quality  of  this 
picture  recalls  a  forgotten 
chef  -  d'auvre  of  Spencer 
Stanhope's,  viz.  The  Waters 
of  Lethe.  The  twilight  atmo- 
sphere is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ierence,  that  Mr.  Frampton 
surpasses  the  deceased  art- 
ist in  technical  mastery  of 
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line  and  drawing.  Mr.  Frampton's  St.  Brendan 
was  exhibited  at  the  final  exhibition  of  the  New 
Gallery,  and  was  awarded  mention  honorable  at 
the  Paris  Salon  ;  and  might  have  been  acquired 
permanently  for  the  Dublin  Gallery  had  not 
those  in  the  position  of  authority  to  select 
unfortunately  ignored  its  very  existence. 

Another  work  of  the  artist's,  slightly  more 
brilliant  in  colour-scheme  than  the  last-named, 
portrays  the  Holy  Grail  being  conveyed  overseas 
to  Smyrna  by  Sir  Galahad  and  his  companions 
in  a  boat.  Tliis,  too,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon. 

With  the  Voyage  of  the  Holy  Grail  may  be 
compared  another  sea  subject,  in  which  the 
infant  Perseus,  in  the  lap  of  his  mother,  Danae, 
is  depicted  afloat  in  the  coffer.  Behind  Danae's 
head  is  a  wind-blown  cloak  of  red,  while  the 
coffer  itself  is  half  hidden  by  mauve  draj->eries. 
The  rest  of  the  composition  is  in  soft  tertiary 
tones. 
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One  of  the  special  features  of  these  and  other 
subjects  in  which  the  sea  is  introduced  is 
Mr.  Frampton's  characteristic  handling  of 
waves — a  handling  all  his  own.  His  nature- 
studies  have  led  him  to  take  a  peculiar  delight 
in  the  sea,  and  particularly  in  emphasizing  the 
crisp  crest  and  the  curled  volute  forms  of  waves 
in  rough  weather,  as  contrasted  with  the 
treacherous  oily  swell  of  sea-water  in  com- 
parative calm. 

An  allegorical  work,  Navigation,  a  female 
figure  with  ships,  orrery  in  hand,  seated  on  a 
billow-beaten  rock,  is  a  very  charming  rendering 
of  the  subject,  and  one  which  exemplifies  the 
above-described  treatment  of  wave-forms. 

Our  Lady  of  Promise  is  a  variant  of  an  earlier 
work  entitled  Our  Lady  of  the  Gothic  Tower. 
In  both  paintings  the  Madonna,  with  her  Child, 
is  seated  in  front  oi  a  lofty  belfry-tower.  The 
broken  classic  columns 
hard  by  are  meant  to 
symbolize  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  old  paganism, 
and  the  flourishing  charac- 
ter of  Christianity  and  its 
aspiring  architecture.  A 
slender  tree  beside  the 
tower  conveys  the  same 
message  of  vigorous  growth. 
The  tower  in  the  earlier 
work  is  an  original  com- 
bination of  Gothic  details 
devised  and  arranged  by 
the  artist  himself.  In  the 
case  of  the  later  work, 
Our  Lady  of  Promise,  here 
illustrated,  the  tower  is  a 
fairly  literal  rendering  of 
the  south-west  tower  of 
Rouen  Cathedral,  univer- 
sally known  as  the  Toiir 
de  Beurre.  The  popular 
explanation  of  this  title, 
as  given,  for  instance,  by 
Baedeker,  is  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  ornate  tower  was 
"  erected  with  the  money 
paid  for  indulgences  to 
eat  butter  during  Lent." 
Another  account,  however, 
is  that  the  tower  was 
built  with  the  proceeds  of 
market  dues  on  the  sale 
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of  butter.  If  this  be  so,  it  finds  a  parallel!  in  the 
case  of  a  yet  more  famous  building,  the  Cathedral 
of  Reims.  An  accidental  fire,  on  July  24,  1481, 
consumed  the  outer  or  span  roof  of  the  church 
over  the  vaulting,  together  with  the  five  towers 
with  spires  then  standing.  The  flames,  spreading 
to  the  interior,  damaged  the  building  so  much 
that  the  Archbishop  and  Chapter  were  obliged 
to  appeal  for  funds  to  the  country  at  large. 
The  then  reigning  sovereign,  Louis  XI,  helped 
only  with  unfulfilled  promises.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, Charles  VIII,  having  seen  for  himself, 
when  he  went  to  Reims  to  be  crowned,  how 
sorely  the  great  church  was  in  need,  as  his 
own  contribution  towards  the  requisite  repairs 
made  over  for  a  tcim  of  years  a  portion  of  the 
royal  revenue  levied  on  the  sale  of  salt  through- 
out his  dominion.  Dues  on  salt  and  dues  on 
butter,  then,  have  proved  equally  serviceable  in 
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providing  the  wherewithal  for  building  purposes. 
In  allusion  to  the  above  the  artist,  indulging 
his  fancy,  has  placed  garlands  of  buttercups  in 
the  hands  of  the  putti  who  hover  overhead. 

Another  inspiring  theme  is  the  childhood  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mr.  Frampton's  version  of  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  turn  at  the  New  Gallery, 
at  Brussels,  and  at  the  Paris  Salon.  One  small 
point,  however,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  him,  viz.,  that,  as  Andrew  Lang  has  shown 
from  historical  evidence,  Jeanne  had  dark  hair. 

In  the  Isabella,  the  idea  which  the  artist 
intends  to  convey  is  that  Isabella,  having  exalted 
her  devotion  to  her  murdered  Lorenzo  into  a  very 
religion,  does  not  hesitate  to  set  the  pot  of 
basil,  containing  his  head,  in  the  most  sacred 
of  all  places,  the  very  midst  of  the  altar. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Noble's  little  boy, 
Johnecn,  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself  but  is 
also  perhaps  less  what  one  might  call  derivative 
than  anything  that  Mr.  Frampton  has  produced. 
Its  genesis  was  a«  follows.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble,  being  on 
a  diplomatic  visit  to  Japan 
and  China,  bought  this  cos- 
tume in  the  latter  country, 
and  finding  on  their  return 
to  England  that  it  exactly 
fitted  their  small  boy,  de- 
cided that  he  should  be 
painted  in  it.  This  costume- 
suggested  to  the  artist  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  the 
whole  scheme  in  the  same 
spirit,  both  in  design  and 
colour.  "  Johneen  "  is  seated 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  a  dark 
greenish  screen  on  which  is 
" po wdcred  "  t  he  Chinese  em- 
blem of  Longevity  and  Hap- 
piness. On  either  side,  form- 
ing the  wings  of  the  screen, 
are  embroidered  panels, 
showing  a  Chinese  land- 
scape with  children  at  play. 
The  artist  also  designed, 
and  had  carved,  a  special 
frame  for  this  portrait, 
Chinese  in  character,  and 
showing  the  same  emblem. 
Mrs.  Frampton  was  respon- 
sible for  the  gilding  and 
colour  decoration  thereon. 


In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
Mr.  Frampton's  present  technique,  elaborated 
through  years  of  experiment.  In  picture  panels 
he  occasionally  uses  a  tempera  background, 
though  he  does  not  actually  employ  an  egg 
medium.  Neither  again  does  he  use  tube 
pigments  with  oil,  but  powder  colours  with 
beeswax,  with  a  spirit  vehicle,  preferably  of 
petroleum,  with  copal  or  shellac.  His  method  is 
to  paint  the  whole  composition  in  monochrome 
to  begin  with,  the  ultimate  colours  being  applied 
but  lightly,  and  moie  in  the  nature  of  glazes 
than  anything  else.  Moreover,  he  prefers  to  cm- 
ploy  his  pigments  unblended  and  not  in  any 
continuous  expanse,  but  rather  in  a  series  of 
minute  strokes,  say  of  blue,  for  example,  with 
pure  rose-pink  touches  inserted  between  the  blue 
when  a  mauve  effect  is  desired — a  process  barely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  ultra-modern 
Pointillistes.  Thus  strangely  do  extremes  meet, 
and  the  old  order,  changing,  gives  place  to  the 
new. 
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SOME  CANADIAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE 
SNOW.    BY  NEWTON  MAC  TA VI SH. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact  that  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions  Canadian  painters  have  not 
essayed  the  difficult  task  of  painting  the 
snow.  Many  of  them  have  made  furtive 
attempts,  but  only  a  few  have  persevered 
consistently  and  seriously.  There  may  be  a 
direct  cause  for  this  apparent  neglect  of  a  ^re;it 
opportunity.  For  thirty-five  years  which  is 
the  lifetime  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy— 
our  young  painters  have  been  going  abroad  for 
a  few  years  of  study.  They  have  been  going 
mostly  to  France  and  Holland.  Foreign  in- 
fluence, no  doubt,  there  has  been,  and  indeed 
we  used  to  hear  repeatedly  the  inane  observation 
that  Canadian  artists  painted  Canada  through 
foreign  eyes.  Few  of  them,  if  any,  studied  in 
northern  climes  abroad,  and  perhaps  that 
explains  why  we  seldom  saw  a  painting  that 
displayed  the  slummering  qualities  of  the  snow. 

It  may  be  said,  quite  truthfully,  that  for 
decades  in  Canada  snow  was  something  that  we 


should  never  boast  about.  In  its  advertising 
propaganda  abroad  the  Government  kept  the 
winter  season  in  the  background,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  most  persons  abroad  already  looked 
to  Canada  as  to  a  country  icclxmnd  during  more 
than  half  of  every  year.  The  railways,  which 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  done 
much  to  advertise  Canada,  were  extremely 
careful  not  to  have  anything  about  winter 
written  or  illustrated  in  any  of  the  great  quan- 
tities of  literature  that  were  distributed  con- 
stantly by  their  agents  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  influence  was  felt  in  the  Press  of 
the  country,  so  that  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  one  ever  saw  the  picture  of  a  snow  land- 
scape reproduced  in  a  Canadian  publication. 
Christmas  numbers  of  magazines  and  periodicals 
would  appear  from  year  to  year  with  all  the 
illustrations  showing  scenes  of  summer  sunshine, 
fields  of  golden  grain  or  perhaps  fishermen 
coming  in  with  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  But  the 
snow — never  !  To  permit  a  picture  of  a  stretch 
of  country  delightfully  mantled  with  snow  was 
regarded  as  unpatriotic,  untactful,  and  unwise. 
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In  a  few  studios,  however,  one  could  find  a 
painter  or  two  who  chose  to  depict  winter 
scenes,  hut  they  were  only  exceptions. 

Two  of  these  exceptions  were  in  the  studios  of 
Maurice  Cullen,  in  Montreal,  and  James  Wilson 
Morrice,  in  Paris.  Cullen  ignored  the  popular 
or  commercial  opiniun.  He  painted  the  snow 
intelligently,  lovingly,  determinedly.  Morrice, 
although  a  native  of  Montreal,  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  winter  landscape  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  was  no  doubt  quite  unaware  that 
there  was  any  popular  or  official  feeling  against 
introducing  the  snow  to  strangers.  Both  these 
painters  revealed  beauties  of  the  snow,  its 
dignity,  even  its  repose.  But  while  they  were 
doing  this,  another  young  Canadian,  living  in 
New  York,  was  working  along  the  same  line. 
Ernest  Lawson,  who  is  now  looked  upon  as  an 
outstanding  figure  among  American  painters, 
found  his  winter  subjects  mostly  along  the 
Hudson.  As  subjects,  merely,  they  differ  from 
many  of  Morrice's  or  Cullen's,  inasmuch  as  the 
snow  is  soggier  and  the  air  does  not  reveal  that 
frosty  crispness  that  is  oftentimes  encountered 
farther  northward. 

Another  artist,  Suzor  Cote,  somewhat  younger, 


came  back  from  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
village  of  liis  birth  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
began  to  paint  the  snow  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
light  and  brilliancy.  His  painting,  A  Street  in 
Athabasca,  is  a  good  example  of  his  work.  He 
uses  paint  liberally,  and  by  building  up,  as  it 
were,  presents  an  interesting  study  in  technique. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  these  four  Canadian 
painters — Morrice,  Cullen,  Lawson,  and  Cote" — 
the  outstanding  exponents  of  the  snow,  should 
come  together  later  on  as  fellow-members  of  the 
Canadian  Art  Club.  This  club  was  organized 
about  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  Morrice  was 
the  only  member  who  had  any  claim  to  rank  as 
a  painter  of  the  snow.  For  years  he  had  been 
painting  Quebec  winter  landscapes,  but  lus  work 
was  but  rarely  seen  outside  London  and  Paris. 

The  next  winter  painter  to  come  into  this  club 
was  Cullen.  Cullen  paints  mostly  in  oil,  but  he 
uses  also  the  pastel  with  excellent  results.  His 
painting,  The  Ice  Harvest,  which  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Ottawa  and  has  already 
been  reproduced  in  Thk  Stcdio  (September 
1914),  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  done.  In 
his  methods  or  choice  of  subjects  he  is  not  so 
whimsical  as  Morrice.  and  if  for  no  other  reason 
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the  work  of  one  is  a  good  foil  for  the  other's. 
While  Morrice's  is  broad  but  not  painty,  and 
beautiful  in  tone  and  composition,  Cullen's  is 
distinguished  by  its  sheer  fidelity,  its  easy-flow- 
ing pigment  and  intelligent  draughtsmanship. 

Lawren  Harris  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  what 
has  been  termed,  rather  loosely,  the  Algonquin 
School.  He  is  young,  phenomenally  optimis- 
tic, and  a  prodigious  worker.  When  he  gets 
going  at  full  blast  he  can  use  up  more  paint 
than  any  of  them,  and  he  can  use  it  well. 
And  while  the  tendency  of  the  others,  par- 
ticularly of  Morrice  and  Cullen,  is  towards 
greys  and  blues,  Harris  attacks  more  brilliant, 
even  the  prismatic  colours.  His  tendency,  also, 
is  more  towards  the  decorative,  and  indeed  one 
would  infer  that  he  regards  all  painting  as  an 
essay  in  decoration.  His  subjects  are  found 
mostly  in  Northern  Ontario,  where  the  spruce- 
tree  abounds,  and  as  the  spruce  has  decorative 
lines,  so-called,  it  conforms  naturally  to  Harris's 
desires  in  line  and  composition. 

These  five  painters,  but  particularly  Morrice 
and  Cullen,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
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painters  of  the  Canadian  winter.  Others  from 
time  to  time,  as,  for  instance,  Blair  Bruce  in 
The  Walker  of  the  Snow,  and  William  Cruikshank 
in  Breaking  the  Road,  have  painted  winter  scenes 
with  considerable  effectiveness,  and  even  as 
early  an  artist  as  Kreighoff.  who  painted  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  selected  winter 
subjects  for  a  small  portion  of  his  work. 

Perhaps  one  cause  for  the  long  neglect  of  the 
winter  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  winter  conditions  are  very 
unstable.  There  may  be  snow  to-day  or  rain 
to-morrow.  It  may  be  freezing  one  day  and 
thawing  the  next.  The  face  of  things  changes 
more  elusively  than  the  face  of  the  sea,  and  it 
requires  a  keen  perception  and  a  retentive  mind 
to  render  the  character  of  winter  with  truthful- 
ness as  well  as  artistic  feeling.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  Morrice,  Cullen,  and  Cote"  have 
worked,  weather  conditions  are  less  changeable. 
There  one  may  look  upon  a  landscape  to-day 
and  hope  to  look  again  to-morrow  on  something 
similar.  But  it  may  be  a  hope  deferred — 
deferred,  indeed,  from  one  winter  to  another. 
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THE  heraldic  book-plate  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  since  it 
first  came  into  vogue.  It  was  soon 
after  the  invention  of  printing  from 
movable  types  that  labels  of  this  kind  began 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  owner- 
ship of  books,  and  from  Albert  Diirer  and  his 
contemporaries  emanated  many  of  the  best 
examples  produced  in  those  days.  Subsequent 
ages  witnessed  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
artistic  quality  of  the  plates  composed  of 
heraldic  emblems,  and  indeed  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  any  conspicuous 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken  place. 
To  realize  how  great  this  improvement  is,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  certain  typical 
examples  of  armorial  book-plates  produced 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
as,  for  instance,  of  those  of  the  great  collector 
Ralph  Sheldon  and  the  celebrated  Samuel  Pepys, 
both  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  late  Mr. 
G.  W.  Eves's  excellent  handbook  on  "  Decorative 
Heraldry,"  with  the  series  of  plates  now  re- 
produced, all  designed  by  men  now  living, 
who,  while  paying  far  greater  regard  to  the 
proper  representation  of  heraldic  symbols,  have 


at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  producing  designs 
of  real  artistic  significance. 

The  question  of  the  artistic  treatment  of 
heraldic  motives  is  of  no  little  interest  at  the 
present  time,  for  apart  from  the  large  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  those  entitled  to  bear  arms 
consequent  on  the  bestowal  of  honours  and 
titles  for  distinguished  service  to  the  State  on 
the  battlefield  or  otherwise,  many  occasions  are 
forthcoming,  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  use 
of  armorial  devices  in  works  of  a  commemorative 
character  is  called  for.  Unfortunately  the 
number  of  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  serious  study  of  heraldry  and  the  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  it  offers  for  decorative 
treatment  is  comparatively  small,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  portraying  coats-of-arms 
is  relegated  to  trade  designers,  with  results  that 
leave  much  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view 
alike  of  aesthetic  excellence  and  of  heraldic 
truth.  Success  in  this  department  of  practice 
can  only  come  where  the  artist  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  heraldry,  for  as  Gerard  Leigh  said  in  his 
"  Accedens  of  Armorie,"  published  in  1562, 
"  Armes  are  not  to  be  done  by  euerie  painter : 
sometime,  although  he  be  cunning  in  his  arte, 
yet  in  doing  of  armes  he  may  commit  errour." 
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LIBRARY  BOOK-PLATE.     DESIGNED  BY  ROBERT 
GIBB1NGS 


STUDIO-TALK. 
[From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONLX)N.— At  last  the  great  conflict  of 
nations  has  coine  to  an  end.  Right 
has  triumphed  over  Might,  and  with 
^  the  passing  of  the  dark  thunder- 
clouds that  for  more  than  four  years  have 
oppressed  humanity  Justice  from  her  throne  on 
high  reveals  her  countenance  to  mankind. 


ARTHUR  BUTLER; 


BOOK-PLATE  FOR  LORD  ARTHUR  BUTLER 
DESIGNED  BY  J.  P.  BADEI.EY,  R.K. 


How  wonderful,  how  miraculous  indeed,  has. 
been  the  course  of  events  during  the  past  few 
months  !  So  wonderful  that  in  our  joy  we- 
have  most  of  us  almost  forgotten  the  terribly 
anxious  days  of  March,  when,  more  perhaps 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
stupendous  struggle,  fortune  seemed  to  be 
against  us,  and  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
was  threatened.  But  we  do  not  forget,  and 
indeed  we  should  not  deserve  to  survive  as  a 
nation  if  we  did  forget,  the  heroic  sacrifices  made 


BOOK-PLATE  FOR  THE  COUNTESS  OF  MORAY 
DESIGNED  BY  GRAHAM  JOHNSTON 


by  countless  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  the  soldiers  of  our  Allies,  whose  immortal 
deeds  have  frustrated  the  sinister  designs  of  a 
merciless  enemy.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the 
incalculable  debt  we  owe  to  our  American 
kindred  whose  magnanimous  participation  in 
the  struggle  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  right 
has,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  accelerated, 
but  made  possible  the  triumpliant  termination 
of  the  conflict.  And  now  that  with  the  advent 
of  Peace  the  subject  of  memorials  will  occupy 
public  attention,  some  means  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  devised  whereby  our  gratitude  to  the 
great  Republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may 
be  worthih  recorded  for  all  time. 
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All  things  considered,  art  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  the.  long-drawn-out  war  to 
anything  like  the  extent  anticipated  at  the 
outset.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise, 
indeed,  that  many  other  artists  besides  the 
portrait  painters,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
flourished  exceedingly  during  these  troubled 
times,  should  have  done  as  well  as  they  have. 
At  the  last  Royal  Academy,  where  the  custom 
of  labelling  sold  pictures  was  resumed  after  a 
long  interval,  the  number  of  works  sold  was 
quite  remarkable,  and  so,  also,  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  the  proportion 
of  works  sold  has  been  if  not  greater  certainly 
fully  equal  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  years 
before  the  war.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  re- 
cords of  other  societies  and  also  of  the  private 
galleries  tell  much  the  same  tale.  It  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  number  of 
artists  who  have  pursued  their  practice  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  national  requirements, 
and  that  besides  the  many  who  have  joined  the 
forces,  not  a  few  have  been  engaged  in  other 
kinds  of  national  service.  But  what  of  the 
future  ?  It  is  possible  that  during  the  transi- 
tion from  war  conditions  to  a  firmly  established 
peace  the  economic  situation  may  react  on  the 
artistic  production  of  the  country  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  turn  out  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war  has  been  the  elimination  of  a 
considerable  number  of  practitioners  who  will 
in  the  future  pursue  other  occupations  lor  which 
they  are  better  qualified.  For  artists  who  take 
their  vocation  seriously  we  feel  confident  that 
the  future  outlook  does  not  in  the  least  justify 
pessimism.   

We  referred  briefly  last  month  to  the 
scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  for  the  promotion  ot  Industrial  Art  in  this 
country,  and  to  a  kindred  scheme  promoted 
jointly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of 
Education,  a  leading  feature  of  which-  is 
the  institution  ot  a  permanent  exhibition  in 
London  for  the  display  ot  specimens  of  the  best 
contemporary  craftsmanship.  A  meeting  in 
furtherance  of  the  combined  schemes  was  held 
at  the  Society's  headquarters  in  the  Adelphi  on 
October  28,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  ot  Educa- 
tion, and  speeches  in  support  were  made  by 
him  and  others,  including  Lord  Leverhulme, 
Sir  Frank  Warner,  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge,  Mr. 


F.  V.  Burridge  of  the  L.C.C.  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Colton,  A.R.A. 
A  resolution  commending  the  scheme  and 
approving  the  issue  of  a  joint  appeal  for  tunds 
to  realize  the  objects  aimed  at  was  passed  with 
one  dissentient.  As  remarked  when  referring 
to  the  matter  last  month,  we  have  for  many 
years  repeatedly  advocated  in  these  columns 
the  claims  of  industrial  art  to  public  recognition, 
and  in  particular  have  urged  the  need  for  closer 
co-operation  between  artists,  manufacturers, 
and  distributors,  and  such  facilities  for  making 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  work  being  done 
by  the  artist-craftsmen  of  to-day  as  those  which 
the  proposed  permanent  exhibition  is  to  afford. 
While,  however,  we  welcome  the  movement 
thus  set  on  foot,  and  are  gratified  to  find  that 
members  of  the  Government  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  art  in  relation  to  industry,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  most  potent  means  of 
attaining  the  objects  aimed  at  will  be  the 
development  on  sound  practical  lines  of  the  art 
schools  of  the  country,  and  particularly  those 
in  which  the  applied  arts  arc  cultivated.  Among 
other  measures,  the  National  Competition  which 
has  been  in  abeyance  since  1914  ought  to  be 
reinstated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  only 
reinstated,  but  given  a  far  more  prominent 
place  than  it  used  to  have. 


Mr.  Edmund  Dulac's  delightful  Portrait  of 
M iss  Vivian  St.  George,  which  we  are  privileged 
to  reproduce  in  colour,  was  on  view  at  the 
summer  exhibition  of  the  International  Society. 
In  this  work,  which  is  executed  in  water-colour 
with  the  addition  of  gold  more  particularly  in 
the  foreground,  Mr.  Dulac  has  achieved  not 
merely  a  successful  essay  in  portraiture— for 
we  understand  that  it  is  accepted  as  a  very 
good  likeness  of  the  little  child — but  a  very 
attractive  piece  of  decoration,  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  picture  itself  is  augmented  by 
the  felicitous  way  in  which  it  has  been  framed. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  held  on  October  22,  Mr.  Solomon 
J.  Solomon,  R.A.,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society  in  succession  to  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn, 
A.R.A.,  who  has  held  the  office  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Alfred  East,  R.A.,  in  1913.  Mr.  Solomon 
holds  the  rank  ot  Lieut  .-Colonel  in  the  Army 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  an  important  branch 
of  military  service.    As  an  artist  he  established 
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a  reputation  thirty  years  ago  with  his  Cassandra 
and  Samson  atid  Delilah,  but  in  late  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  por- 
traiture. The  Suffolk  Street  galleries  of  the 
Society  over  which  Mr.  Solomon  has  been  called 
to  p"eside  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
Government,  and  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  members  and  associates  of  the  Society 
is  being  held  at  Burlington  House,  where  four 
rooms  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
works  exhibited  arc  certainly  seen  to  much 
better  advantage  than  in 
Suffolk  Street,  but  as  a 
whole  the  character  of 
the  display  presents  no 
marked  deviation  from 
those  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  sec  in  the 
Society's  own  quarters. 


IVERPOOL.— We 
give  on  the  oppo- 
site page  a  re- 
production of  an 
of  the  famous 
of  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  by  Mr.  W. 
Alison  Martin,  a  leading 
member  of  the  artist 
colony  at  Liverpool,  to 
whose  work  as  a  painter 
reference  lias  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  these 
pages,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  autumn  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool.  As  a 
painter  he  has  excelled  in 
figure  subjects,  but  this 
etching  and  others  exe- 
cuted in  recent  years  show  that  he  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  needle  and  acid  and  is  no  less 
capable  of  interpreting  the  beauties  of  architec- 
ture. 

PARIS. — From  numberless  photographs 
and  sketches  published  in  countless 
periodicals  the  world  at  large  has 
gained  some  idea  of  the  appalling 
devastation  which  a  large  part  of  France  situated 
eastward  of  Paris  has  suffered  through  the  war, 
and  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  of  recon- 
struction that  has  now  to  be  prosecuted  without 


Sir  John  Lavery  has 
presented  to  the  nation 
some  fifty  pictures  of 
naval  subjects  painted 
by  him  since  the  out- 
break of  war.  These  are 
being  shown  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
are,  it  is  understood,  to 
find  a  permanent  home 
in  the  Imperial  War 
Museum. 
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delay.  The  task  is  a  stupendous  one,  for  the 
area  involved  comprises  no  less  than  thirteen 
departments,  and  among  them  what  were  the 
most  prosperous  industrial  regions  of  France, 
contributing  a  large  proportion  ot  the  national 
revenue.  Tliroughout  this  territory  tens  of 
thousands  of  dwelling-houses  have  disappeared 
completely  ;  of  hundreds  of  villages  and  towns 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  left,  while  others  are  so 
battered  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 


a  view  to  securing  the 
most  suitable  designs  of 
rural  habitations  to  replace 
those  destroyed  through 
the  operations  of  war. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  these  competi- 
tions the  Society,  with  the 
approval  and  co-operation 
of  the  Under  -  Secretary 
of  State  for  Fine  Arts, 
decided  to  organize  an  ex- 
hibition of  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  architecture  of 
the  invaded  territory. 


Vast  as  it  is,  however,  this  problem  of  re- 
construction has  by  no  means  dismayed  the 
architects  and  others  upon  whom  the  struc- 
tural  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  area 
will  devolve.    Long  before  the  tide  of  battle 
turned    definitely    in    favour    of    the  free 
nations,  and  the  hordes  of  the  modern  Attila 
began  to  yield  to  the 
strategic  genius  of  Mar- 
shal Foch,  the  prelimin- 
ary steps  were  taken  to- 
wards solving  the  problem 
of  rehabilitation.    As  far 
back  as  191 5  the  Soci^te 
des  Architectes  diplomes 
par  le  Gouvernement,  re- 
sponding whole-heartedly 
to  an  appeal  made 
by  Monsieur  L.  Rcvault, 
Deputy  for  the  Meuse, 
set  to  work* and  through 
a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  began  to 
make    arran^emonts  for 
competitions  among  the 
architects  of  France  with 


This  exhibition,  held  in  the  galleries  of  MM. 
Goupil  et  Cie  early  in  1917,  created  wide- 
spread interest.  It  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  drawings,  paintings,  and  prints,  admirably 
arranged  to  show  the  various  kinds  of  dwelling 
inhabited  by  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  and  the 
small  farmer  in  the  regions  extending  from 
Flanders  to  the  Vosges.  The  collection  demon- 
strated in  a  most  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  certain  peculiarities  differentiating  the 
domestic  architecture  of  one  province  from  that 
of  another.  These  peculiarities  were  touched 
upon  at  some  length  in  a  very  interesting  address 
delivered  by  Monsieur  Paul  LA>n,  chief  of  the 
architectural  department  of  the  Sous-Secre- 
tariat, who,  taking  one  district  after  another, 
described  how  the  atmospheric  and  other  condi- 
tions, physical  and  economic,  in  each  have  re- 
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acted  on  and  determined  the  general  character 
of  the  habitations  located  therein.  Thus  in 
the  low-lying  region  adjacent  to  the  sea  where 
high  winds,  heavily  charged  with  moisture, 
prevail,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of  sand  above 
and  clay  at  a  short  distance  below,  is  con- 
tinually waterlogged,  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
one  story  as  the  foundation  Is  too  unstable  for 
a  tall  superstructure,  and  the  roofs,  tiled  or 
thatched,  have  a  big  slope,  extending  on  the 
windward  side  to  near  the  ground.  Proceed- 
ing inland,  through  Picardy,  the  Champagne, 
the  Argonne,  down  to  the  Vosges,  the  cor- 
relation of  architecture  and  natural  environ- 
ment in  these  regions  also  was  described  by  M. 
Leon,  whose  address,  reprinted  at  length  with 
those  delivered  by  M.  Joseph  Reinach  and 
M.  Revault,  is  worthy  of  attentive  study  as  an 
exposition  of  the  genesis  of 
local  types  of  architecture. 


involve  any  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  a  literal  repro- 
duction of  the  habitations 
and  places  that  have  been 
destroyed,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  of 
rectifying  all  shortcomings 
and  inconveniences, 
both  as  regards  planning 
and  situation,  which  made 
many  of  the  old  houses 
unequal  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  life.  The 
great  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  that  the  urgent  desire  of  so  many 
exiles  to  resume  the  peaceful  lives  they  led  before 
the  advent  of  the  invader  may  tempt  them  to 
yield  to  the  allurements  of  big  manufacturing 
concerns  of  dubious  nationality,  who  will  offer 
to  supply  them  with  some  "  standard  "  type  of 
house  which  can  be  erected  quickly  at  much 
less  cost  than  a  building  constructed  according 
to  local  traditions  and  methods,  and  the  danger 
is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  scarcity  ol  local 
materials  and  of  labour  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
But  great  as  it  is,  there  appears  to  be  a  firm 
resolve  that  it  must  be  sternly  resisted,  and  that 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  if  the 
old  local  varieties  of  domestic  architecture  were 
to  be  replaced  by  some  more  or  less  uniform 
"  model  "  throughout  the  long  tract  of  territory 
which  has  so  long  borne  the  brunt  of  warfare. 


Xowthefundamental  prin- 
ciple emphasized  by  these 
eminent  speakers  and  by  M. 
Jacques  Hermant,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Soctetc"  des 
Architectes  diplomes,  who 
presided  at  the  three  con- 
ferences, is  that  the  plans  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  devas- 
tated territory  must  take 
account  of  these  local  con- 
ditions and  idiosyncrasies. 
At  the  same  time  it  was 
contended  with  equal  em- 
phasis that  the  observance 
ol  this  principle  did  not 
involve  and  ought  not  to 
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value  to  that  indescribable  something  which 
time  alone  can  give  to  a  cha-no-yu  utensil — a 
bowl,  for  instance — we  abhur  dirt  anil  soil. 


"IMP  tOW"   (HELPER  OK  THE  AFFLICTED) 
CARVED  WOOD  FIGURE 

(.Vr.  TakaAashis  sale,  6880  y<n) 

■ 

TOKYO.  —One.  of  the  most  interesting 
art  sales  of  recent  times  took  place 
not  long  ago  when  the  collection  of 
Takahashi-Yoshio,  a  connoisseur  and 
a  student  of  cha-no-yu  art,  was  dispersed  at  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Club  and  realized  350,000  yen. 
Though  other  sales  of  late  have  yielded  more  in 
money,  few  of  them  have  been  more  interesting 
than  that  of  Mr.  Takahashi  from  the  standpoint 
of  "  a  man  with  tea,"  who  is  susceptible  to  the 
serio-comic  interests  of  personal  drama,  who 
appreciates  the  subtle  beauty  in  the  incon- 
sistencies of  life.  The  collection  consisted 
mainly  of  paintings,  calligraphs,  and  lacquer 
and  porcelain  ware  used  in  connexion  with  the 
cha-no-yu  rite.  Each  object  displayed  showed 
marks  of  the  tender  care  with  which  it  had  been 
handled  and  fondled.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
observe  that  while  we  attach  an  inestimable 
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Among  the  paintings  offered.  Mokuan's 
Kuannon,  a  small  kakemono,  fetched  the  highest 
price  in  the  whole  sale,  31,000  yen.  Profound 
is  the  calm  repose,  the  serene  dignity,  and 
noble  simplicity  revealed  in  this  black  mono- 
chrome drawing  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
Shokei's  Landscape,  another  small  kakemono, 
sold  for  5000  yen,  showed  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  Nature  and  human  efforts  to  attain  it. 
A  most  effective  use  has  been  made  of  the  un- 
painted  part,  the  blank  space  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  our  paintings  which  our 
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contemporary  artists  seem  to  overlook  in  their 
art.  Exquisitely  beautiful  was  a  two-panelled 
screen  painted  by  Ogata-Korin.  which,  though 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  brought  20,000  yen. 


a  box  of  sugi  (a  species  of  cedar) 
or  Paulownia  wood,  and  stow 
them  away  in  the  go-down  to 
be  taken  out  and  used  on  special 
occasions.  The  host  is  extremely 
careful  in  choosing  these  utensils 
from  a  wide  variety  that  he  may 
possess,  taking  into  account  the 
season,  the  taste,  and  tempera- 
ment of  his  guest,  and  to  keep 
them  in  harmony  with  other  ob- 
jects in  use.  Perhaps  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  de- 
veloped a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  household  utensils  than 
Japan,  though  our  homes  are 
known  for  the  absence  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments. No  family  can  uphold 
its  prestige  and  dignity  without 
these  accessories.  People  who 
have  amassed  enormous  wealth 
during  the  present  war  have  been 
zealously  acquiring  these  utensils 
and  works  of  art,  and  our 
ancient  families  have  thus  been  led  to  disperse 
a  large  part  of  their  possessions. 


The  chief  interest  of  the  sale,  however, 
centred  in  the  numerous  cha-no-yu  utensils  it 
contained.  These  included  several  exquisite 
pottery  cha-ire — small  caddies  for  pulverized 
tea — some  bearing  names  expressive  of  their 
peculiar  qualities,  such  as  "  Shira-tsuyu  " 
(White  Dew),  "  Shira-nami  "  (White  Waves)  and 
so  forth.  The  best  among  them  was  a  Tamba 
cha-ire,  a  meibutsu  or  celebrated  piece  with  a 
brownish  ground  partly  covered  with  a  greenish 
glaze  giving  the  ware  an  iridescent  lustre. 
This  perfectly  shaped  cha-ire  was  sold  for 
9300  yen.  Each  of  the  cha-ire  had  one  or 
more  bags  of  brocade  and  a  wooden  box  to 
keep  it  in,  some  of  them  double  boxes,  so  gTeat 
is  the  care  taken  of  these  treasures.  The 
custom  of  preserving  them  in  this  way  started 
centuries  ago,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  great 
respect  for  the  artistic  productions  of  our 
ancestors  that  our  people  have  succeeded  in 
preserving  so  many  ancient  wares,  extremely 
fragile  though  most  of  them  are.  We  carefully 
wrap  the  valuable  utensils  jn  silk,  pack  them  in 


The  Takahashi  sale  contained  a  large  variety 
of  c haif an  (tea-bowls),  some  of  which  were 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  also  numerous  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  iron  kettles  (kama)  which 
occupy  a  place  of  eminence  among  cha-no-yu 
utensils.  These  kettles  have  an  extra  piece  of 
iron  stuck  inside  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
kettle  may  sing  when  the  water  becomes  heated — 
a  music  of  the  wind  among  pine-branches.  And 
among  many  other  items  of  interest  included 
in  the  sale  there  was  an  old  wood  figure  of 
Jizo-son  (sold  for  6880  yen),  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Kofukuji.  an  historic  Buddhist 
temple  at  Kara.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
image  of  Jizo-son,  the  compassionate  helper  of 
those  who  are  in  trouble,  and  popularly  known 
as  the  guardian  of  children.  It  holds  a  hoju 
(jewel)  in  the  left  hand  and  a  shaknjo  (staff)  in 
the  right— the  jewel  representing  the  upward- 
struggling  human  soul,  which  Jizo  keeps  awake 
by  the  noise  made  by  the  staff  with  iron  ring- 
lets. With  its  serene  countenance  and  perfect 
pose,  the  image  is  etherealized  by  the  grace  of 
form  and  noble  lines  of  the  flowing  robe. 

Harada-Jiro. 
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ON  THE  PAINTING  OF  INTERIORS. 

DURING  recent  years  a  number  of 
artists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
have  interested  themselves  in  the 
painting  of  what  are  called  "  In- 
teriors " — indoor  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  winch 
offer  opportunities  for  the  treatment  of  attrac- 
tive effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  for  the 
representation  of  more  or  les:.  complex  details. 
Sometimes  these  paintings  have  been  simply 
settings  for  groups  of  figures,  or  for  portraits  of 
people  who  wished  to  be  pictorially  recorded 
in  the  intimate  surroundings  of  their  homes, 
but  quite  as  often  the  picture  has  been  entirely 
without  human  interest,  and  has  depended  for 
its  motive  solely  upon  the  architectural  and 
domestic  characteristics  oi  the  room  which  the 
artist  has  chosen  to  study.  For  both  types  of 
work  there  is  plenty  of  authority  in  the  past  ; 
men  of  all  schools  and  periods  have  been 


atti  acted  by  such  subjects  and  have  made  the 
interior  much  more  than  a  mere  background  to  a 
figure  or  group.  The  Dutch  masters,  in  par- 
ticular, with  their  love  of  detail  and  their 
careful  technical  methods,  took  full  advantage 
of  the  chances  which  the  indoor  picture  gave 
them,  and  made  of  it  something  which  claims  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  art  history. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  authority 
of  the  past  to  justify  the  modern  painter's 
occupation  with  motives  of  this  character. 
On  its  merits  as  a  matter  for  observation  and 
executive  expression  the  interior  is  well  worthy 
of  close  consideration,  for  it  presents  problems 
of  draughtsmanship  and  composition,  of  atmos- 
phere and  light  and  shade,  of  colour  and  tono, 
which  are  sufficiently  exacting  and  which 
demand  for  their  proper  solution  no  small 
measure  of  artistic  capacity.  A  rapid  impres- 
sion of  a  room  may  be  all  very  well  as  a  note  of 
something  the  artist  has  seen,  but  if  he  intends  to 
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paint  a  serious  picture  of  it,  to  realize  its 
character,  and  to  give  to  it  the  individuality 
by  which  it  is  distinguished,  he  must  concen- 
trate himself  upon  the  material  before  him,  and 
handle  it  with  sincere  respect. 

For  every  room  has  a  character   and  an 
individuality,  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
architect  by  whom  it  was  designed,  but  reflect- 
ing in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  personality 
of  the  people  who  occupy  it  ;  and  if  the  artist 
looks  at  it  only  as  a  piece  of  still  life,  he  is  apt 
to  lose  its  inherent  atmosphere.    Of  course  in- 
terior painting  is,  in  a  sense,  still-life  painting 
because  it  deals  with  inanimate  objects,  but 
these  objects  arc  not  as  a  rule  gathered  together 
in  a  room  with  the  dry  formality  of  a  museum, 
they  are  there  because  they  are  incidental  to 
the  life  of  the  owner  of  the  room  and  bear 
relation  to  his  tastes  and  habits.    The  slovenly, 
untidy  room  belongs  to  a 
careless  man  with  casual 
ways   and   no  sense  of 
order ;  the  prim,  precise 
one    to    the  particular 
person  who  fusses  over 
little  things  and  lets  the 
details  of  existence  ob- 
scure the  larger  facts  ;  the 
luxurious,  redundant  room 
reveals  the  sybarite  who 
is   fond  of   display  and 
inclined  to  self-indulgence  ; 
the  bare,  simple  room  sug- 
gests  the   man   who  is 
content    with   little  and 
can    dispense    with  the 
embroideries  of  life.  But, 
best  of  all,  the  room  that 
is  designed  artistically  and 
furnished  with  good  taste, 
that  is  fitly  ordered  and 
properly  kept  and  yet  has 
the  air  of  home,  impresses 
us  with  the  idea  that  it 
records  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  a  family  that 
is  well  assorted  and  well 
disposed  and  with  a  hap- 
pily balanced  outlook  on 
the  world. 

All  these  shades  of  sen- 
timent the  artist  who  ap- 
proaches interior  painting 
ioo 


in  the  right  spirit  can  convey  in  his  work,  and 
they  must  all  be  studied  if  he  wishes  to  make  his 
pictures  attractive.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  be  only  a  manipulator  of  paint,  or  to  achieve 
an  exact  realism  in  the  rendering  of  the  many 
things  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his  ultimate 
result  ;  he  must  go  further  than  that,  and  treat 
his  portrait  of  a  room  with  the  same  sort  of 
insight  that  he  would  apply  to  a  portrait  of  a 
living  sitter.  Just  as  the  good  portrait  of  a 
man  is  not  only  a  likeness  but  a  summary  of  a 
temperament  as  well,  so  the  satisfactory  picture 
of  a  room  is  a  record  of  a  complete  whole  in 
which  the  details  fill  out  and  account  for  the 
general  impression  ;  and  certainly  the  best 
interior  paintings  are  those  in  which  the  touch 
of  appropriate  sympathy  gives  the  fullest  value 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  subject. 

How  much  can  be  suggested  in  pictures  of 
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this  class  will  be  apparent  enough  to  any  one 
who  compares  the  examples  of  interior  painting 
which  are  reproduced  here.  As  studie~  in 
degrees  of  rusticity — studies  of  the  way  in 
which  the  simple  life  is  interpreted  by  different 
people — the  paintings  by  Mr.  Walter  Donne, 
Mrs.  Donne,  Mr.  Walter  Farmer,  and  Mr. 
James  Townshend  are  undeniably  significant, 
and  as  lights  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
people  who  demand  more  of  existence  the  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Gore, 
and  Mrs.  Ward  are  definitely  instructive ; 
there  is  even  a  revelation  of  differences  in 
artistic  temperament  in  the  studio  studies  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Adam,  Mr.  Van  Anrooy,  and  Mis. 
Hall  Neale.  Each  of  these  examples  has  a 
story  to  tell,  and  each  one  has  its  own  inde- 
pendent interest  as  a  little  piece  of  domestic 
history,  quite  apart  from  its  other  interest  as  a 
Urhnical  achievement. 


The  technical  side,  however,  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
there  are  serious  problems  of  draughtsmanship 
and  composition,  atmosphere  and  light  and 
shade,  colour  and  tone,  which  must  be  solved 
by  the  artist  if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his 
subjects,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of 
his  success  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  of 
his  capacity  as  a  craftsman.  He  must  draw 
well  because  he  has  to  deal  with  exact  forms 
which  would  advertise  his  failure  to  realize 
them  properly,  and  he  must  understand  com- 
position because,  again,  upon  that  depends  the 
quality  of  his  picture  as  a  design.  A  feeling 
for  atmosphere  is  needed  to  put  the  parts  of 
the  painting  into  their  right  aerial  perspective, 
and  a  sense  of  light  and  shade  relations  is 
indispensable  to  ensure  the  correct  balance  of 
the  whole  arrangement.  Colour  and  tone 
must  be  studied,  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
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colour  is  harmonized  and  the  tones  adjusted 
vitally  affects  the  pictorial  result. 

But,  particularly,  it  is  to  the  qualities  of 
illumination  in  an  interior  that  the  artist  must 
attend,  for  they  influence  throughout  the  effect 
of  his  work.  Indoor  lighting,  which  is  neces- 
sarily concentrated  and  subdued,  which  has, 
too,  none  of  the  breadth  and  clearness  of  the 
open  air,  modifies  both  form  and  colour,  some- 
times by  accentuation,  at  others  by  obscuration 
or  reflection.  It  picks  out  certain  things  and 
hides  others  and  introduces  an  element  of 
elusivencss  into  the  general  effect.  For  this 
reason  it  needs  the  closest  possible  observation 
and  the  most  careful  analysis  only  by  studious 
attention  can  the  difficulties  it  presents  be 
overcome  and  the  rightly  balanced  scheme  of 
tone  be  secured.  The  smallest  possible  margin 
of  en  or  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  painter 
of  interiors,  and  if  he  goes  beyond  it  his  work 
must  inevitably  miss  its  aim.    Bad  tone  means 


false  perspective,  untrue  colour,  unexplained 
form,  and  the  absence  of  a  suggestion  of  space, 
and  if  these  are  the  defects  of  the  picture,  it 
has  no  value  as  a  representation  of  an  interior. 

That  is  why  all  the  artists  who  rank  as  great 
painters  of  indoor  subjects  can  be  said  to  haw- 
possessed  an  exceptionally  acute  perception  of 
tone  subtleties  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  because  they 
were  endowed  with  this  perception  that  they 
inclined  instinctively  to  this  class  of  motive. 
The  interior  gave  them  opportunities  which 
they  appreciated  and  attracted  them  by  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  technical  chances 
which  it  offered  to  them,  and  they  knew  exactly 
how  to  make  the  most  of  every  possibility. 
Success  as  great  as  theirs  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  painters  to-day  who  follow  the  same 
direction,  but  it  must  be  attained  by  the 
means  which  the  masters  employed,  and  must 
be  sought  for  with  all  their  assiduous  attention 
to  details  of  practice.  A.  L.  Baldry. 
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ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  BY 
MALCOLM  OSBORNE,  A.R.A.,  R.E. 

THE  election  of  Malcolm  Osborne  as  an 
Engraver  -  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  probably  unexpected, 
even  by  those  familiar  with  the  fine 
artistry  of  his  etchings  and  dry-points.  To 
none,  perhaps,  will  the  surprise  have  been  greater 
than  to  the  sincere  and  modest  young  artist 
himself,  when  the  pleasant  news  was  flashed  to 
the  Palestine  front,  where  it  found  him,  in  his 
third  campaign  of  the  war,  fighting  as  a  captain 
in  a  trench-mortar  battery.  But  this  election 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  conservative  outlook 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  till  recently,  re- 
gaided  the  engraver  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
painter  and  nothing  more,  is  recognizing  the 
widening  importance  of  the  copper-plate  as  a 
medium  of  original  art. 

In  their  new  Associate,  however,  the  Aca- 
demicians have  an  artist  who  can  not  only 
translate  masterly  painting  into  terms  of 
masterly  engraving,  but  produce  fine  expressive 
art  of  his  own.  Where,  for  example,  even  among 
the"  great  mezzotint  transcriptions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  can  we  find  a  more  complete 
interpretation  of  a  great  portrait-painter's  vision 
than  Captain  Osborne's  of  G.  F.  Watts's 
wonderful  presentation  of  William  Morris? 
In  this  the  engraver  seems  to  have  seen  through 
the  painter's  very  eyes  and  spirit,  scraping  the 
copper  as  with  the  inspired  touch  of  Watts's 
brush  upon  the  canvas.  Yet  the  gift  of  original 
portraiture  also  is  Malcolm  Osborne's.  In  the 
masterly  portrait  of  his  mother  (reproduced  in 
our  "  Modern  Etchings,  Mezzotints,  and  Dry- 
Points ")  he  commanded  his  dry-point's  ex- 
pressive line  to  a  vital  and  beautiful  rendering 
of  intimate  personal  vision,  quick  with  loving 
intuitions ;  while  in  a  charming  little  print, 
Maggie,  he  has  shown  that  he  can  portray, 
through  the  same  medium,  the  grace  and  tender 
wistfulness  of  girlhood  as  happily  as  the  benevo- 
lence of  character  and  experience  reflected  in 
an  elderly  mother's  face. 

This  soldier-artist  is  a  Somerset  man,  born 
at  Frome,  where  his  father  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  the  home  circle  encouraged  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  himself  and  his  brothers,  Rex  and 
Fred,  the  one  now  an  illustrator,  the  other  a 
designer.  From  the  Queen's  Road  School  of  Art 
in  Bristol  he  came,  in  1901,  to  London  with 
no 


Malcolm  Osborne,  A.R.A.,  R.E. 

a  Royal  Exhibition  Scholarship  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art.  Here  he  specialized,  wisely  and 
valuably,  as  his  career  has  developed,  in  black- 
and-white  design  under  Professor  Lethaby, 
while  he  studied  etching  and  every  form  of 
engraving  under  Sir  Frank  Short.  This  to  such 
good  purpose  that,  when  he  won  the  British 
Institute  Scholarship  for  etching,  there  was  no 
question  that  this  branch  of  art  offered  him  a 
distinguished  career. 

Until  the  world-war  called  him  to  bear  a 
soldierly  part,  the  record  of  Captain  Osborne's 
life  was  little  more  than  that  of  work  in  London, 
done  with  artistic  sensitiveness  and  sound 
craftsmanship,  and  sketching  tours,  chiefly  in 
Dorsetshire,  Sussex,  France,  and  Scotland — 
about  Stirling — enjoyed  in  the  companionship  of 
his  friend  and  brother-artist,  Lieutenant  Alfred 
Bcntlcy  ;  tours  followed  always  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  etchings  and  dry-points  of  in- 
disputable distinction.  Our  readers  have 
already  seen  reproductions  of  some  of  Captain 
Osborne's  most  notable  plates  (see  "  London 
Past  and  Present,"  "  The  Graphic  Arts."  and 
The  Studio  for  March  191 7). 

Those  given  in  these  pages  are  thoroughly 
representative  of  his  expressive  vision  of  the 
serene  aspects  of  landscape  and  hallowed 
building,  with  their  human  associations  and 
true  spirit  of  place  ;  vision  controlled  always 
by  an  artistic  sense  of  dignity  in  design.  Such 
beautiful  plates  as  The  Heart  of  Scotland  and 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  Stirling,  show  him, 
perhaps,  at  his  high-water  mark,  while  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  has  a  decorative  quality 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  artist's  noble  print 
St.  Martin' s-in-thc-Fields  from  the  National 
Gallery.  The  scenic  appeal  to  Malcolm  Osborne 
is  always  simply  and  quietly  pictorial,  nor  can 
the  rich  tonal  capacity  of  aquatint  tempt  him 
to  emphasize  for  dramatic  suggestion  the 
shadows  of  even  so  tragically  storied  an  old 
bridge  as  that  of  Stirling.  What  changes,  I 
wonder,  may  we  expect  in  his  pictorial  outlook 
and  expression  after  his  years  of  strenuous 
campaigning  ?  Since  his  last  plate  was  done, 
about  four  years  ago,  he  has  known  the  stress 
and  horror  of  battle  in  France,  Salonica,  and 
Palestine,  yet  let  us  hope  that  his  unfailing  sense 
of  humour  and  his  deep  religious  feeling  may 
long  preserve  the  serenity  of  his  nature  for  the 
artistic  expression  of  his  gentle  sense  of  beauty. 

M.  C.  Salaman 
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LIONEL  P.  SMYTHE,  R.A.,  R.W.S. 

IT  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  account 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  an  artist  in 
achieving  popularity.  Merit  apparently 
has  little  to  do  with  it,  personality  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  deciding  factor.  Many 
artists  of  unquestionable  capacity,  finely  imagi- 
native, and  possessed  of  great  technical  skill, 
have  had  to  suffer  the  persistent  neglect  of  the 
public ;  many  men  of  attractive  personal 
qualities  have  found  it  easier  to  gain  the  regard 
of  their  friends  than  to  secure 
professional  rewards.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  instances  in 
plenty  to  be  quoted  of  artists  who 
have  been  widely  popular  despite 
obvious  inefficiency  of  achieve- 
ment and  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  disposition.  The  whole  thing, 
in  fact,  is  inexplicable,  a  mystery 
which  defies  solution. 

Certainly,  if  the  combination  of 
artistic  ability  and  charm  of  per- 
sonality could  ensure  popularity, 
Lionel  Smythe  would  have  held 
throughout  his  life  a  place  of 
special  prominence  among  the 
artists  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
painter  of  real  distinction,  with 
exquisite  taste,  an  original  out- 
look, and  a  sure  command  over 
executive  processes,  and  he  had 
conspicuously  that  subtle  sym- 
pathy with  nature  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  fine  accomplish- 
ment in  art.  He  was  a  man 
universally  liked  and  who  had  in 
full  the  power  of  creating  and 
maintaining  close  friendships.  To 
all  appearances  he  had  every  quali- 
fication for  professional  success. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
greatly  as  his  art  was  appreciated 
by  the  few  who  knew  it  and 
realized  its  exceptional  excellence, 
the  general  public  accorded  him 
comparatively  little  attention. 
He  was  never  an  artist  whom 
people  talked  about  or  whose 
works  when  they  were  exhibited 
excited  popular  comment.  Out- 
side artistic  circles  his  pictures 
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were  seldom  discussed,  and  except  among  artists 
their  merits  were  not  often  recognized.  He  had 
his  admirers,  it  is  true  ;  there  were  collectors 
here  and  there  with  sufficient  discrimination 
to  perceive  that  he  was  a  man  who  counted, 
and  that  in  any  representative  gathering  of  the 
art  of  our  time  his  work  was  entitled  to  claim  a 
place  of  distinction,  but  the  crowd  did  not  know 
him  and  never  put  him  among  their  favourites. 

Perhaps  this  was  partly  his  own  fault.  He 
lived  abroad,  he  had  a  retiring  disposition  and 
was  impatient  of  everything  in  the  nature  of 
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self-advertisement,  he  was  not  prolific,  and  he 
was  a  slow  and  conscientious  worker.  Above 
all,  he  did  not  affect  the  sensational,  story- 
telling sort  of  subject  that  the  majority  of  people 
find  so  engrossing.  What  interested  him  most 
was  th"  quiet,  everyday  life  of  the  district  in 
which  he  had  made  his  home,  the  delicate  beauty 
of  nature  constantly  manifested  to  him,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  peasants  and  fisher-folk  whom 
he  had  for  neighbours.  From  his  surroundings 
he  drew  his  inspiration  ;  they  satisfied  him  and 
they  gave  him  the  material  that  made  to  him 
the  strongest  appeal,  but  they  did  not,  it  can 
well  be  imagined,  offer  him  oppoitimities  for 
the  development  of  the  kind  of  art  to  which 
as  a  rule  popularity  is  accorded. 

That  this  should  have  been  so  will  be  accounted 
fortunate  by  those  who  admire  the  paintings 
he  produced.  Because  he  was  true 
to  his  own  conviction,  because  he 
followed  the  direction  towards 
which  he  was  temperamentally 
inclined  and  refused  to  angle  for 
success  with  a  popular  bait,  he 
added  to  British  art  much  that 
has  a  permanent  value  ;  and  be- 
cause his  inspiration  was  derived 
immediately  from  the  life  with 
which  he  was  intimately  in  con- 
tact there  was  in  everything  he 
did  a  degree  of  significance  that 
is  attainable  only  by  the  artist 
who  has  an  absolute  understand- 
ing of  the  material  with  which 
he  deals.  The  sincerity  of  his  work 
is  beyond  dispute,  its  frank  sim- 
plicity of  intention  and  expression 
is  singularly  attractive,  and  in  its 
sensitive  reality  there  is  a  con- 
vincing revelation  of  the  sympa-  v 
thetic  spirit  in  which  he  approached 
his  subjects  and  put  them  into 
pictorial  form. 

But  something  of  the  charm  of 
his  paintings  Ls  certainly  due  to 
the  technical  skill  he  consistently 
displayed.  There  was  never  any- 
thing showy  in  his  methods,  never 
any  assertion  of  cleverness  for 
cleverness'  sake.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  artists  who  think  that 
reckless  brilliancy  of  brushwork  is 
a  necessary  proof  of  ability,  and 


he  had  no  desire  to  gain  an  effect  of  sham  spon- 
taneity by  the  sacrifice  of  completeness  ;  what 
he  wished  was  to  obtain  by  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  means  the  result  at  which  he  aimed. 
Therefore  both  his  oil  paintings  and  his  water- 
colours  have  a  frankly  expressive  quality  ol 
craftsmanship  that  is  satisfying  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  handled  with  the  certainty 
that  comes  from  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  devices  of  technique  should 
be  used  to  make  intelligible  what  is  in  the  artist's 
mind,  and  always  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
masterly  economy  of  effort — he  chose  with  a 
sure  instinct  the  executive  method  that  was 
most  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
applied  this  method  with  a  keen  perception  of 
its  possibilities.  The  sham  finish  that  comes 
from  mere  elal>oration  of  paint  surface  he 
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habitually  avoided  ;  the  completeness  (or  which 
he  strove  was  gained  by  making  each  touch  of 
his  brush  serve  its  specific  purpose  in  the  general 
building  up  of  the  pictorial  scheme. 

To  the  beauty  of  his  colour,  too,  must  be 
ascribed  much  of  the  distinction  of  his  work. 
He  had  the  colour-emotion  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  natural  sensitiveness  to  colour- 
suggestion  which  is  possessed  only  by  the  greatest 
artists,  and  he  had  an  extraordinarily  delicate 
appreciation  of  subtleties  of  colour-tone.  Espe- 
cially was  he  endowed  with  the  very  rare  faculty 
of  judging  accurately  the  effect  produced  upon 
local  colour  by  open-air  illumination,  a  faculty 
which  enabled  him  to  paint  out-of-door  sub- 
jects with  unusual  brilliancy  of  effect. 

Unfortunately,  the  popular  recognition  of  his 
position,  when  it  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  will  be  too 
late  to  be  of  service  to 
him  personally.  His  death, 
after  a  long  life  in  which 
there  were  struggles  and 
disappointments,  has  put 
him  beyond  the  reach  of 
praise  or  blame.  But  at 
least  we  can  do  justice  to 
his  memory  and  accord  to 
him  belated  regard  as  one 
of  the  greater  painters 
whom  this  country  has 
produced.       W.  K.  W. 
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OUR  illustration  in  colours  on  page 
125  shows  the  garden  front  of  one 
of  Messrs.  Hart  and  Waterhouse's 
country  houses  on  the  borders  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  near  Haslcmerc 

The  aspect  is  south-east,  always  a  favourite 
one  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  full  advantage 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fact  in  the 
design.  The  chief  ground-floor  rooms  and  all 
the  bedrooms  are  on  this  front,  and  share  the 
almost  unrivalled  view  over  the  wooded  slopes, 
away  to  the  ridges  of  Blackdown.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  has  been  cut  into  and  levelled  so  that 
the  house  stands  unobtrusively,  well  sheltered 


Resignation  of  Sih 
Edward  Poynter,  P  R.A. 
— At  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  held  in  the  early  part 
of  December  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  J. 
Poynter,  Bart.,  of  the 
office  of  President  VU 
announced,  and  accepted 
with  regret.  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  born  in  1836, 
was  elected  Associate  in 
1869,  and  succeeded  Sir 
John  Millais  as  President 
of  the  Academy  in  1896. 
For  some  years  previously 
he  was  Director  of  the 
National  Gallerv. 
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from  the  north,  the  excavations  providing  a  warm 
yellow  sandstone  which,  together  with  other 
local  stones,  has  been  used  for  the  garden  ter- 
races. The  walls  of  the  house  are  built  hollow— 
a  necessary  precaution  in  this  district.  The 
upper  parts  are  hung  with  sand-faced  tiles,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  similar  tiles  in  broken 
tints,  which  besides  giving  at  once  a  pleasing 
effect  will  become  more  mellow  with  age.  The 
loggia  on  the  front  forms  a  sunny  open-air  living- 
room  .  and  can  be  enclosed  with  glazed  oak  screen- 
doors  as  a  protection  from  winter  weather. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

[From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.—  As  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
conference  on  War  Memorials,  con- 
vened by  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  Executive 
Committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  pro|x>sals  approved  thereat.  The 
primary  object  of  the  movement  is  to  obviate 
the  danger  that  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives 
shall  waste  itself  in  wrong  channels  through  lack 
of  competent  guidance.  It  is  considered  essen- 
tial that  memorials,  however  simple,  should 
express  the  emotion  of  the  present  and  hope  of 
the  future  without  losing  touch  with  the  past, 
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and  that  instead  of  being  a  rock  of  offence 
to  future  generations,  they  should  bo  objects 
of  veneration  to  those  who  follow  us.  This 
Committee  lias  been  formed,  not  to  under- 
take designs,  but  to  give  assistance  and  advice 
at  an  early  stage  to  the  promoters  of  memorials  ; 
to  act  as  a  body  of  reference  for  those  who 
desire  guidance  as  to  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  munorials  ;  to  advise  on  their 
suitability  for  specific  sites  or  positions  in 
buildings  ;  and  generally  to  further  an  organized 
effort  to  make  the  memorials  of  this  war 
worthy  ot  their  great  occasion.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  consists  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poyntcr, 
ten  Royal  Academicians  and  one  Associate, 
Lords  Plymouth,  Crawford,  and  Ferrers,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Holmes  (National  Gallery),  Mr.  C.  Aitken 
(Tate  Gallery),  Sir  Cecil  Smith  (Victoria  and 
Alliert  Museum),  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  (Arts  and 
Crafts  Society),  Sir  Theodore  Cook,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Whall,  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton.  Prof. 
Lethaby,  and  the  Dean  of  York.  Communica- 
tions for  the  Committee  should  bo  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burling- 
ton House,  London,  W  1. 

We  reproduce  on  page  127  a  tablet  designed 
by  M.  Valentin  Vaerwyck,  of  Ghent,  as  a 
record  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgian  refugees 
at  Coventry  for  the  hospitality  shown  to  them 
during  their  exile.    The  memorial  is  mounted  on 
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a  slab  of  black  marble  and  the  armorial  features 
are  executed  in  heraldic  colours. 


The  art  exhibitions  held  in  London  during 
the  closing  months  of  iqi8  have  been  more 
numerous  than  at  any  time  since  the  season  of 
1913-1914,  and  the  fact  is  significant  as  an 
augury  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  topical  interest,  those 
which  claim  a  chief  share  of  attention  are  the 
"  Sea  Power "  exhibition  at  the  Grosvcnor 
Galleries  and  the  "  War  and  Peace  "  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  former  comprised, 
besides  a  very  interesting  collection  of  naval 
trophies,  the  pictures  and  portraits  painted  by 
artists  to  whom  facilities  have  been  afforded  by 
the  Admiralty.  The  walls  of  the  largest  room 
were  hung  with  the  pictures  painted  by  Sir  John 
La  very  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Imperial 
War  Museum,  and  among  the  great  variety  of 
subjects  depicted  one  of  peculiar  interest  was 
the  incident  of  the  arrival  of  German  delegates 
on  board  Admiral  Beatty's  flagship  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  November  15.  other  rooms 
contained  the  official  series  of  paintings  executed 
by  Mr.  P.  Connard,  A.R.A.  (Captain,  R.F.A.). 
and  Mr.  Francis  Dodd  (Major,  R.M.)  ;  the  por- 
traits of  V.C.'s  and  other  distinguished  officers 
by  Major  McEvoy,  and  four  portraits  of 
Admirals  by  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot.  A.R.A.,  who  in 
this  masterly  group  of  paintings  has  eclipsed 
his  previous  brilliant  record  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Major  Charles  Pears,  too.  has  improved  upon 
his  past  achievements  as  a  sea  painter,  in  the 
collection  of  pictures  which  represented  his 
official  contribution  to  the  exhibition  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  Lieut. -Com- 
mander Norman  Wilkinson, 
the  inventor  of  "  dazzle " 
painting  of  sliips,  nor  Lieut. 
Cecil  King  were  at  all  ade- 
quately represented. 


In  the  "  War  and  Peace  " 
Exhibition  the  contributions 
to  the  war  side  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  large  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  draw- 
ings executed  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  and  the  Austra- 
lian War  Records  Section  by 
the  dozen  official  artists  and  a 


few  others,  prominent  among  them  being  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lambert,  Mr.  James  Quinn,  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Power,  Mr.  Full  wood.  Mr.  Will  Dyson. 
Mr.  F.  Leist,  Mr.  C.  J.  D.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  F.  R. 
Crozier.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  extensive 
series  of  sketches  from  the  Palestine  field  of  opera- 
tions by  Mr.  Lambert,  whose  talented  draughts- 
manship was  admirably  evidenced  in  a  number 
of  pencil  portraits  of  officers,  and  the  vigorous 
lithographs  by  Mr.  Dyson  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents on  the  Western  Front,  whence  most  of 
the  others  derived  the  material  for  their  pictures 
and  drawings.  The  Peace  side  of  the  show  was 
represented  mainly  by  four  galleries  filled  with 
works  by  members  of  the  Royal  British  Colonial 
Society  of  Artists  and  two  allotted  to  the  Society 
of  Australian  Artists,  where  again  some  of  the 
official  war  artists  were  in  evidence.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  R.B.C.  are  English,  and 
many  of  the  works  in  this  group  had  made  a 
public  appearance  previously,  but  their  presence 
here  in  close  proximity  to  the  productions  of 
artists  from  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  Australia,  gave  this  "  War 
and  Peace"  exhibition  a  distinctly  Imperial 
character. 

Mr.  Walker  is  showing  this  month  in  his 
galleries  at  1x8  New  Bond  Street  a  small  collec- 
tion of  works  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Emslie,  who 
died  last  March,  including  some  water-colours 
of  Palestine  painted  during  a  visit  some  years 
ago.  and  a  large  picture  called  Armageddon, 
depicting  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  This 
was  the  last  work  executed  by  the  artist,  who 
had  relinquished  practice  for  some  years. 
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EDINBURGH.-  Though  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Artists,  held  in  four  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Galleries 
in  November  and  December,  contained  a 
smaller  number  of  pictures  than  the  Society  has 
bi  ought  together  for  a  number  of  years  the 
quality  of  the  work  did  not  show  deterioration. 

Small  in  numbers,  the  portraiture  and  figure 
studies  were  good  in  quality.  Mr.  Robert  Home, 
hitherto  known  only  as  a  landscape  painter, 
produced  an  excellent  portrait  of  Lord  Guthrie 
in  civilian  garb.  Mr.  Ilamish  Paterson's  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  lady  had  an  air  of  distinction. 
Mi.  David  Alison  contributed  a  good  portrait 
of  Councillor  Macfarlanc,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Johnstone  a  clever  figure  study  of  a  lady,  its 
title.  Summer  Time,  expressing  the  underlying 
idea.  One  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in 
the  collection  was  Miss  Sara  McGregor's  Teddy's 


Toilet,  not  only  emotionally  expressive,  but  of 
exceptionally  fine  colour  quality. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  J.  Murray  Thomson, 
was  represented  by  three  animal  studies,  of 
which  the  principal  was  a  couple  of  bears  on  an 
ice  floe.  Its  distinguishing  feature  was  the 
rendeiing  of  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  ice. 
In  the  excellent,  large-scaled  Loch  Katrine 
landscape  of  Mr.  Henderson  Tarbet,  a  new  view- 
point had  been  selected  to  biing  into  the  fore- 
ground a  decorative  scheme  of  birches.  Mr. 
John  Menzies'  Voice  of  the  Sea  was  too  cata- 
clysmal.  but  there  were  lovely  passages  in  the 
sky,  and  there  were  good  qualities  in  Mr.  II.  J. 
Bell's  Highland  landscape  with  its  shadowed 
foreground  of  hamlet  and  heath.  Mr.  Rol*rt 
Hope,  in  the  Mill  Stream,  bids  fair  to  find  new 
material  in  the  Hast  Lothian  Tvne,  and  rich 
colour  symphonies  were  provided  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mackie.    Mr.  \Y.  B.  Keid's  views  of  Kdnir,  at 
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•'TEDDYS  TOIL*!"  BY  SARA  MCGREGOR 

(So,  irly  of  Scottish  Artists) 


morning,  noon,  and  night,  showed  originality  ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Douglas  contributed  two  interesting 
landscapes  witli  cattle  ;  and  other  good  land- 
scapes wen-  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Spence  Smith,  Mis< 
Grace  Stoddart,  Mr.  W.  M.  Frazer,  and  Mr.  T. 
Corsan  Morton  ;  while  Mr.  K.  B.  Nisbet,  break- 
ing into  a  new  vein,  sent  two  beautiful  flower 
studies.  A  K. 

REVIEWS. 

Prints  and  Drawings  by  Frank  Branguyn, 
with  some  other  Phases  of  his  Art.  By  WAITER 
Shaw  Sparrow.  (London :  John  Lane.) 
£2  12$.  bd.  net. — It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn  as  a  versatile  artist,  and  there  .ire 
critics  who  refer  to  the  variety  in  his  artistic 
activities  in  terms  of  reproach.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  this  attitude,  lor  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  whichever  branch  of  art  he  practises, 
whether  it  be  in  monumental  mural  decoration, 
stained-glass  design,  easel  painting,  water- 
colour  drawing,  pastel,  etching,  wood-engraving, 
or  lithography,  his  broad  outlook,  his  remark- 
able sense  of  decoration,  his  feeling  for  balance 
and  composition,  and  his  complete  mastery 
over  his  medium  give  to  his  work  a  distinction 
and  significance  which  are  universally  recog- 
nized and  have  won  for  him  a  unique  position 
in  modern  art.  The  present  volume  is  a  worthy 
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and  comprehensive  record  of  his  achievements 
in  etching,  wood-engraving,  lithography,  water- 
colour  drawing,  and  pastel.  Considerable  space 
is  rightly  devoted  to  his  etchings  ;  but  the  book 
illustrations  and  woodcuts  will  repay  careful 
study,  for  they  reveal  the  artist's  unerring  sense 
of  design  and  imaginative  temperament.  We 
are  glad  to  see,  too,  that  the  splendid  and 
extensive  series  of  designs  for  war  posters  which 
Mr.  Brangwyn  has  executed  during  the  hast 
four  years,  and  which  has  been  of  considerable 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  is  duly  recorded 
in  this  volume.  Many  of  these  posters  are  well 
known  in  Great  Britain,  but  others,  notably 
those  done  recently  for  the  United  States  navy, 
have  hardly  been  seen  outside  America  and  are 
amongst  the  best  and  most  effective  of  the  set. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn  than  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
artist's  work.  He  has  dealt  fully  with  each 
branch  of  his  subject  in  a  manner  which  is  often 
instructive  and  always  interesting.  The  repro- 
ductions are  numerous  and  good,  and  include 
fifty  special  plates  in  colour  or  photogravure. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thornl.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  DULAC, 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  155.  net. 
Old  Christmas  and  Bracebridge  Hall.  '  By 
Washington  Irving.  Illustrated  by  Lewis 
B.m'Mer.  (London:  Constable  and  Co.)  izs.bd. 
net. — The  publishers  of  these  popular  American 
classics  have  been  fortunate  in  their  choice  of 
illustrators.  Mr.  Dulac's  fertile  imagination  and 
exceptional  gift  of  colour  are  admirably  exem- 
plified in  lus  pictorial  interpretation  of  the 
primitive  myths  and  legends  of  Ancient  Greece, 
which  Hawthorne's  rare  literary  genius  made 
interesting  to  young  people  of  the  modern  world, 
and  among  the  many  books  he  has  illustrated, 
the  "  Tanglewood  Tales  "  will  by  no  means  rank 
as  one  of  his  least  achievements.  Particularly 
fascinating  illustrations  are  those  which  depict 
the  termination  of  the  "  awful  fight  "  between 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  Tiphys  at  the  helm, 
the  battle  of  the  Pygmies  and  Cranes,  and  the 
Sirens  on  the  Kocks  in  the  story  of  Circe's 
Palace.  Mr.  Baumer  with  his  refined  draughts- 
manship is  also  happy  in  portraying  the  in- 
habitants of  the  modern  woi  Id.  His  sensitive  pen 
shows  itself  in  the  text  illustrations  to  Washing- 
ton Irving's  stories,  while  the  colour  plates  prove 
that  he  also  has  an  instinctive  feeling  for  colour. 
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FIRST  LIEUTENANT,  R.A.F. 
KnxBO  in  Action  May  jo,  1918 


Lieutenant  Macki.in,  son  of  Charles 
G.  Mack] in,  president  of  the  Newcomb- 
Macklin  Company,  was  born  in  Chicago, 
October  18,  1898.  He  entered  the  River- 
side Flying  School,  Riverside,  California, 
April,  191 7,  and  in  Septeml>cr,  1917,  was 
awarded  an  international  license  from  the 
Aero  Club  of  America. 

Not  having  reached  his  nineteenth  year 
and  being,  therefore,  too  young  to  enter 
the  United  States  service,  he  enlisted  with 
the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  went 
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482  pages,  Quarto, 
boxed.   $15.tf  net. 

An  il  lint  rated  book  on  wall,  floor  and  furniture  coverings.  Including  carpets  and  rugs,  l»pestil< 
embroideries,  damaaks,  velvets  and  brocades,  laces,  chintzes,  cretonnes,  wall  iratwrs.  drapery  and 
furniture  trimming*,  tooled  and  illuminated  leather*.    It  appeals  equally  to  those  who  buy  and 
a«,  and  to  tbusv  who  make  and  sell,  embodying  as  It  docs  the  rroult*  of  the  author's  many  years  ' 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  weaves  ancient  and  modern.   The  illustrations  are  remarkable  for  v 
both  quality  and  quantity,  allowing  texture  values  as  they  liave  never  been  »hown  beiure. 

A  Book  for  Artittt,  AmateurM,  Government*,  Teachere  and  Printer* 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  LIBERTY  LOAN  POSTER 

Illustrated.   $1.00  n«C. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Second  Liberty  Loun  Poster  was  designed,  engraved  and  printed  entirely 
tinder  the  supervision  of  tlie  Artist,  wlio  has  spent  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Lithography. 


As  1 


rhnical  methods  are  little  known  Iwre,  Mr.  Pennell  describ 
a  ptKrter.  from  the  first  sketch  to  the  finished  print,  illustrated  with 
and  color,  showing  every  stage  through  which  hi*  poster  pasted, 
one  of  the  tinest  Liberty  Loan  Poster*. 


the  right  method  of  making 
drawings  in  black  and  white 
ThU  is  a  splendid  record  of 


Wrilt  /or  Dturiplitt  Circular! 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA 


to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  complete  his 
studies.  Was  appointed  Lieutenant  and 
went  to  Lincolnshire,  England,  January, 
1918,  then  to  Scotland,  and  finally  to 
France,  April  12,  1018. 

Lieutenant  MackJin  began  active  service 
immediately  and  took  part  in  several 
engagements.  On  May  50,  1918,  during 
one  of  these  battles  in  the  air,  his  fighting 
plane  was  seen  to  go  down  out  of  control 
east  of  l.e  Petit  behind  the  German  lines. 
For  a  time  it  was  not  definitely  known 
whether  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
German  army  or  killed.  Recently  a  mes- 
sage was  dropped,  supposedly  by  an  enemy 
flyer,  stating  that  Lieutenant  Macklin 
had  liecn  buried  east  of  Pcrisicux,  on  the 
Miraumont  Road,  which  confirms  the 
belief  that  he  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  great  cause  of  justice  and 
freedom.  This  information, received  from 
Major  Ronald  McClintock,  1  he  command- 
ing officer  of  Squadron  No.  3,  R.A.F.,  is 
regarded  reliable,  though  unofficial. 

Lieutenant  Macklin  was  very  popular 
and  beloved  by  his  friends  because  of  his 
sterling  character  and  manly  qualities. 
Major  McClintock, hiscommanding officer, 
has  said:  "He  proved  himself  to  be  a  keen 
and  capable  officer  whom  we  could  ill 
afford  to  lose." 


UNUSUAL  WAR  BOOKS 

The  New  American  Spirit 

OUT  TO  WIN 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA  IN  FRANCE 
By  LIEUTENANT  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  "Carry  on;  Letters  in  Wartime,"  etc. 

Cloth,  \2mo.    $1.25  net. 

"A  tale  of  such  achievement,  courage,  fine  spirit,  and  indomitable  purpose  as 
will  surely  swell  the  hearts  and  fire  the  wills  of  all  Americans  at  home  to  even  more 
determined  effort  than  they  have  yet  made.  The  material  achievements  which 
Lieut.  Dawson  descril»es  will  make  most  American  readers  open  their  eves  in 
wonder.  "—New  York  Times. 


"A  Prote  Epic  0/  Heroitm" 

THE  GLORY 

of  the  TRENCHES 

By  Lt.  CONINGSBY  DAWSON, 
author  of  "Carry  On."  etc. 
Fronltspierc.    Cloth.    $1.00  n<r/. 

"From  beginning  to  end  a  happy 
book.  It  is  happy,  not  because  the 
author  ha*  escaped  suffering  or  even 
horror,  but  because  he  has  grasped 
something  beyond  those  things." 

—  .Vru'   York  Times. 
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OF  MYSTERY 

The  Note-book  of  an  American  Ambu- 
lander.  By  PHILIP  DANA 
ORCI'TT.  7  illustrations.  Cloth. 
$•  1 .25  »<*'■ 

"A  volume  of  war  impressions  so 
vivid,  so  well  told,  and  of  such  a 
spiritual  maturity  that  it  already  has 
taken  it*  place  among  the  best  books 
of  the  war. 
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FORTHCOMING  PAGEANT 


What  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
movement  for  art  in  this  country  and 
which  has  its  conception  from  present 
world  conditions  is  about  to  be  started 
by  certain  of  the  tiest  knownof  our  artists, 
sculptors, architects,  writersand  musicians. 

The  movement  is  promoted  by  the 
following  gentlemen:  Paul  Bartlett,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  Thomas  Hastings,  Joseph 
Pennell,  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  Royal 
Conissoz,  A.  Stirling  Calder,  Arthur 
Whiting,  Childe  Hassam,  Frank  H. 
Holden,  George  F.  Kunz,  A.  F.  Gallatin, 
Duncan  Phillips,  Paul  Dougherty  and 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack. 

The  idea  proposed  is  that  an  exhibition 
lie  arrange*!  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Defense  of  the 
art  of  all  the  nationalities  which  partici- 
l>ated  in  the  last  Independence  Day 
pageant.  The  term  Art  is  used  in  its 
widest  sense  and  includes  not  only  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  music  but  such  arts  as 
woodcarving,  weaving,  lace-making,  hand- 
work in  gold,  silver  and  iron,  and  other 
finer  crafts.  Such  a  comprehensive  exhibi- 
tion  has  never  been  undertaken,  and  the 
committee,  feels,  if  properly  done,  nothing 
would  more  emphasise  the  unity  of 
our  citizenship  than  this  meeting,  under 
one  flag,  of  these  Americans  of  foreign 
origin;  each  group  contributing  its  in- 
heritance of  a-sthetic  expression  and  all 
representing  the  elements  from  which  the 
American  citizen  is  moulded.  A  sense  of 
justice  in  their  recognition  would  be  ful- 
filled in  giving  them  place  which  they  have 
not  had  lxrforc.  They  bring  much  and 
we  give  much. 

It  is  immeasurable  in  its  far-reaching 
po?*iliilitics.  Probably  nothing  would 
more  immediately  help  the  cause  of  nation- 
alism than  the  consciousness  of  the 
meinliers  of  these  various  groups  that, 
uniting  in  this  great  exhibition,  they  are 
not  only  part  of,  but  one  with,  our  great 
nation. 

The  value  of  this  movement  to  art  is 
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equally  great  and.  happening  at  this 
critical  moment  of  the  world's  history,  it 
fulfills  the  cryuig  need  so  long  felt  for  art 
in  this  country  and  for  its  natural  develop- 
ment by  the  amalgamation  of  the  richness 
of  material  which  has  long  bee*  dormant 
through  lack  of  opportunity. 


ART  SCHOOLS 


O 


LEO  TEMPERA  COMPETITION 


Am  exhibition  of  the  paintings  and 
posters  done  with  Oleo  Tempera  colours 
and  submitted  in  the  Oleo  Tempera  Com- 
petition of  1918,  conducted  by  A.  Sar- 
torius  &  Company,  New  York,  was  held 
in  their  building  in  Octol>er. 

The  paintings  were  most  attractively 
hung  and  pleased  the  eyes  of  the  many 
visitors  who  called  to  view  them.  All  in 
all,  the  number  of  entries  and  the  splendid 
results  far  exceeded  expectations.  Entries 
were  received  from  even  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country. 

Those  awarded  prizes  were  as  follows: 
Representative  Oil-color  Class:  first  prize, 
painting  by  Cosmo  Oe  Salvo,  New  York 
City;  second  prize,  Old  Warehouse  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  Jane  Peterson,  New- 
York  City;  third  prize,  The  Approaching 
Squall,  by  G.  Rolicrt  Smith,  Jr.,  New 
York  City. 

Water-colour  Class:  first  prize,  Roses, 
by  Ida  Wells  Stroud.  East  Orange,  N.  J.; 
second  prize,  Painting  of  a  Spanish 
Woman,  by  Alice  Seip,  New  York  City; 
third  prize,  landscape  by  C.  E.  Williams, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Poster  Class:  first  prize,  Tom  L.  John- 
son, Denver,  Colo. ;  second  prize,  Margaret 
B.  Foensfeldt.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  third  prize, 
E.  Rusch,  Elmhurst,  I..  I. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  the  fol- 
lowing for  excellent  work:  Mrs.  Milita 
Blume,  New  York  City;  Miss  Cale, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa;  Dorothy  Decker,  New 
York  City;  Corinna  M.  Luria,  New- 
Orleans,  La.:  William  Rannels,  Gaines- 
ville, Ohio;  W.  S.  Rice,  Point  Labos, 
Carmel  Bay, Cal.;  Edwin  Fanelli.  Brooklvn, 
N.  V.j  S.  Eight.  Newark.  N.  J.;  John 
Levi,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:Gertrudc  A.  Larter, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mary  Cornwell, 
Leonia,  N.  J.;  R.  Roger  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
Carl  S.  Junge.  Oik  Park,  III.,  and  E.  S. 
Thrasher,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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LEVELANO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Ml  SICAL  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Thomas  Whitney  Suretle  writes  as 
follows  in  the  Bulletin: 

The  inauguration  of  musical  activities 
in  the  Museum  has  now  taken  place. 
There  have  been  four  gatherings  of 
children  for  ringing  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, four  of  adults  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  seven  lectures  on  Wrdtu-sday 
and  Suntlay  evenings,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  audience  sang.  In  spite  of  some  un- 
favorable conditions,  the  meetings  have 
In-cn  eminently  successful.  During  the 
first  week  of  our  meetings  the  whole  com- 
munity dovot.  d  it>tlf  to  the  Victory  Chest 
Campaign;  Sousa's  band  was  here  giving 
concerts:  schools  were  having  their  com- 
mencement exercises;  there  were  pageants' 
and  other  festivities,  and  the  Real  was 
excessive.  In  suite  of  this.our  attendance 
has  grown  steadily  and  the  singing  has 
improved  in  quality  and  heartiness. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director' 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — Painting  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Dramint — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  H.  Langietiel. 
T.  Dirdri  .kseti.  Jr.  Scnlptnre — R  brrt  C.  Eberhard.  ArrtiUriurt— Everett  V.  Meek".  Franklin 
J.  Wall*.  A.  Kingaley  Porter.  Compaulio*.  Prrtptclm — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy —  Raynham 
Towmhend.  M.O. 

DECREE — Thedecree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Aru  ( B.F.A.)  In  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  di-tinctlen. 

The  Winchetter  Frllowahlp  for  one  year**  (tudy  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
•tudy  of  art  and  travrl  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarship!  are 
awarded  annually.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  Addreaa  G.  H.  LANG7.ETTEL.  Secretary 


MISSOURI 


CALIFORNIA 


Washington  University 

ST.LOIIISSCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

45th  year.   Fait  term  opened 

September  23,  I9!B 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc- 
tion la  Drawing.  Ceramic, 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Craft  v  Illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUEHPEL.  OlracUr 
Skinker  Road  and  Linda)!  Boulevard 
St  Lou li.  Mo. 


Hi 


Jill..* 


ninn!iT"'''"'T  p 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 
LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Classes  in  Painting.  Clay  Modelling,  Applied 
Art*. 

Lecture  courses  on  Art  Appreciation,  Art 
History  and  Interior  Decoration. 

W.  L  JUDSON.  Dtis,  2M  S  At..  H,  Las  Aagslss,  CaL 


^TARTandDESIGN 

Wast  Lak*  Park  tat.  and  lac.  1H7 

ELEMENTARY  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES 
Far Prasawchu stsl;  Secretin     LLC.M ACLEOD.  Dir. 


The  Proper 
Private  School 


tor  your  children  la  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  nee<l  the  beat  guide 
in  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 


Educational  Directory 


of 


Harper's  Magazine 


for  it  ia  In  Harper'*  Magaxine  that  you 
find  the  announcement*  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
college*  than  In  any  other  publica- 
tion—the widest,  the  best,  and  the 
moat  dependable  selection. 


Wfuld  tr>«  not  like  In  km  r  ynnr  mp, 
fkllJ  go  to  sckonf  iri/lr  rtiiijrrtt  ajajeaf 
parents    read   Harper'*    M*g4ts4IM  f 


These  School  Columns 
form  the  most  practi- 
cal and  reliable  Direc- 
tory of  Art  Schools  and 
Classes  published 


the  Museum  is  a  highly  suitable  place  in 
which  to  foster  music — though  the  fact 
did  not  need  demonstration.  This  is  a 
common  meeting-place  for  all  the  people 
who  care  for  beauty.  It  is  non-sectarian; 
it  is  a  place  where  all  the  people  feel  free, 
and  where  they  are  under  no  social  restric- 
tions. No  one  looks  to  see  how  they  arc 
dressed;  no  one  asks  their  names  They 
come  and  go  at  will.  There  is  no  other 
place  of  which  this  can  be  said;  no  church, 
no  hall,  no  club  offers  this  musical  oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore,  we  get  here  not 
only  the  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
singing,  but  people  who  arc  not.  Our 
meetings  are  not  planned  tu  take  the  place 
of  other  forms  of  musical  activity.  Wc 
ask  all,  irrespective  of  their  musical 
ability,  to  join  in  the  singing,  and,  in 
consequence,  we  gel  a  great  many  people 
who  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  singing, 
but  who  find  out  that  they  like  it  very 
much.  We  have  sung  thus  far  in  unison, 
and  the  songs  arc  played  in  a  key  low 
enough  to  permit  men  as  well  as  women  to 
sing  the  melody.  The  effect  has  been 
excellent,  particularly  in  the  heartiness  of 
the  singing  and  in  the  steady  improvement 
in  enunciation. 

We  have  sung  such  songs  as  "The  Star- 
S|Ktngled  Banner,"  "America."  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  "Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  and  "The 
Long,  Long  Trail'";  we  have  learned  to 
sing  the  great  "St.  Anthony  Chorale"  to 
fine  words  by  Homer  Harbour,  a  chorale 
of  Bach.  French  marching  songs,  songs  like 
"The  Men  of  Harlech,"  "The  Nether- 
lands Song,"  as  well  as  folk-songs  of 
Kngland,  Ireland  and  Italy. 

One  of  the  gravest  errors  in  dealing 
with  the  foreign-born  population  of  this 
country  has  been  our  neglect  of  their 
cult  tire.  We  insist  on  Americanising  them 
by  supplanting  their  culture  with  ours. 
They  come  to  us,  |»erhaps,  with  a  fund  of 
melody  in  their  hearts,  with  folk-stories  or 
legends,  with  some  skill  or  instinct  for 
handwork,  with  a  love  of  the  sky,  the  trees, 
flowers  and  books,  and  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  noisy,  bustling  city,  crowded 
together  in  tenements  and  face  to  face 
with  unfriendly  objects  and  with  people 
who  want  to  help  them  but  do  not  know 
how.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts  there  is 
almost  certain  to  be  hidden  some  love  of 
beauty,  some  tenderness,  some  social 
quality,  and  this  we  should  foster.  What 
can  lake  its  place?  What  can  we  offer 
as  a  substitute?  Instead  of  trying  to 
supplant  it  with  our  ideas,  with  our  mass 
educalion.  wc  should  not  only  try  to  keep 
it  alive,  but  should  learn  from  it  and 
profit  by  it.  For  ihis  culture  of  theirs  is 
a  reality:  it  is  what  we  are  consciously 
striving  for  and  largely  failing  to  get 
because  it  cannot  be  acquired  in  that  way. 
Culture  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth:  it  can- 
not l»e  forced;  wealth  has  little  lo  do  with 
ii ;  ii  know-,  not  ambition,  avarice  or  pride; 
it  is  like  a  wayside  flower,  nourished  by 
the  common  earth,  the  gentle  rain  and  the 
warm  sun.  Our  Museum  offers  to  these 
people  who  come  to  us  a  chance  to  express 
thcmselve-  iii  -wmg.  Here  they  will  find 
some  songs  of  their  own  country;  here 
they  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  learning  to 
use  properly  the  common  language  wc 
all  speak. 

The  talks  on  music  have  been  illustrated 
by  occasional  musical  quotations  on  the 
pianoforte,   by   notation   and  diagrams 
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placed  on  a  blackboard,  by  a  painting 
brought  to  the  platform  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  the  singing  of  the  audience  itself. 
The  audience  tuts  been  asked  to  tap  the 
rhythms,  to  sing  certain  notes  to  illustrate 
harmony,  or  to  sing  tunes  that  came  up  in 
the  discussion.  They  have  been  asked  to 
discriminate  between  different  sounds;  to 
keep  phrases  of  music  in  their  minds  so  as 
to  see  how  these  phrases  fit  into  the  plan 
of  a  composition;  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  themes;  to  notice  how 
whole  pieces  were  formed.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  historical  facts; 
actual  contact  with  the  sounds  themselves 
has  lapen  the  chief  clement  in  all  these 
meetings,  for  it  is  only  by  such  contact 
that  people  can  ever  learn  to  love  and 
understand  music. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  fine  organ  will  be 
installed  in  the  Museum  in  rradine-s  for 
the  musical  work  this  winter.  There  is 
room  for  such  an  instalment ,  and  by  its 
means  some  noble  music  could  be  pro- 
vided for  our  people.  In  addition  to 
occasional  organ  recitals  of  fine  music  we 
shall  hope  to  have  chorus-singing  with 
the  organ.  And  we  should  undertake  to 
make  all  this  of  real  value  to  the  |>copk'  by 
the  Mime  means  or  methods  used  in  the 
meetings  in  the  lecture-hall.  The  organ 
pieces  themselves,  for  example,  would  In- 
explained  a  little;  themes  from  them  would 
be  played  separately,  and  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  help  the  listener  to 
understand  them. 

From  within  our  large  singing  audience 
it  is  possible  that  a  smaller  chorus  might 
be  formed:  more  difficult  choral  pieces 
might  In:  learned  and  |H'rformcd  at  our 
free  i:< >m  eri  -.  At  (  hrisi  mas  time  M 
should  have  carol-singing  by  the  children 
and  the  older  people.  The  Armour  Court, 
the  Hon. ml. 1.  and  the  Garden  Court 
should  contain  hundreds  of  people  raising 
their  voices  in  beautiful  carols. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  RAYMOND 
WYER 

To    THE    CiRADlATINti    Cl.ASS    OF  THE 

School  of  the  Wont  ester  Art  Mi  ski  m 
That  I  should  have  l>ccn  chosen  to  speak 
to  you,  I  consider  both  an  honour  and  a 
responsibility;  an  honour  because  of  the 
important  occasion  of  your  entering  on  the 
serious  business  life,  meeting  competition 
in  the  application  of  your  academic  knowl- 
edge and  natural  talent,  and  became  the 
career  for  which  you  have  prepared  can 
more  than  any  other  posses-  an  element  of 
altruism  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  your 
community  and  to  posterity.  The  responsi- 
bility lies  in  the  fai  l  that  the  speaker  at  a 
commencement  says  the  last  word,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  student  is  most  sensitive 
and  receptive— when  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired during  his  training  will  be  moulded 
by  suggestions  and  circumstances  into  a 
philosophy  of  life  the  quality  of  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  and 
human  progress. 

By  this  you  will  sec  that  your  opinions 
and  outlook  on  life  concern  not  you  alone, 
but  your  community  and  your  Country,  for 
they  may  embody  an  inlluence  of  extreme 
significance  in  determining  the  character 
and  intellectual  spirit  of  this  and  future 
times.  You  all  represent  fresh  energy  in 
this  generation.  You  are  at  an  age  when 
perhaps  the  altruistic  aspect  of  things  will 
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ART  THAT  PAYS 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

ART  SCHOOL 

Our  School  prepares  young  women  and  men  for  all  the  ART  VOCATIONS.  Courses 
in  DRAW  ING.  PAINTING,  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING.  DESIGNING,  POT- 
TERY  and  NORMAL  ART,  with  the  joyful  experience  of  OUTDOOR  PAINTING, 
are  features  of  the  SCHOOL.  Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collections, 
Lecture  Courses  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  Our 
graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  positions.  Big  demand  for  women  and  men 
as  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Teachers.    Write  Registrar  for  particulars. 

ART  SCHOOL,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Box  P,  Michigan  Are.  >t  Adam*  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


INDUSTRIAL    ART  Prvtkairy  an  Art  De^arlaent  of  the  Governnent 
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Mid-Yaar  T«rm  Opera  F«b.  3.  1911 

ItapMMMtti  i  nut  ruction,  and  men- 
«rml  mvtrvmiH'nt  of  thia  achool  ia 
unfirvllesL  Splendid  boarchryr  am-fn- 
modationa.  Our  achool  la  <-ml<w-M>d 
by  hundrrd*  of  noorraaful  gradually. 
t>»d  la  hrrftimaJly  dlrvctdd  hv  the 
fuuruU-r.  t>nma  M.  Chun? ft.  Addrt.ua 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  0.     606  So.  MicJiiAan  Avinut,  Chicago,  IlhnoU 
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COMMERCIAL  ART 

r 


Our  systel  i  it  method* 
lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
20  year*  of  practical  experi- 
ence. We  guarantee  to  iwch 
you  until  you  can  take  a  sal- 
arled  position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
•chool  that  guarantee!  Ree- 
dent  School  instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commercial  Illustration,  Lettering  and  Desijning.  Modern 
Posters,  Faahlona.  Photo-Retouching.  Reaidsntand  Homo 
Study  Courao*.  etc.  Student!  may  enter  now. 
Write  for  further  Information.  Con  martial  Art  1 
704-110  So.  Michigan  Are..  CbUago.  Illinois. 
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ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Hounded  in  1 860  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
training  in  the   fundamental  re- 
quirements fur  real  success  in  any 
career  in  Art.    Among  its  former 
student*  are  the  names  of  many 
dtatlnguiahed    painters,  sculptors, 
decorators,  designers  and  lithog 
raphcra.    Adiaicnt  to  the  Academy 
is  the  Art  Nluscum. 
Frank  Duvsnsck      C  J  Bamhorn 
L.  H.  Meaktn        H.  H.  Wraael 
J.  R.  Hapklm        Wan.  H.  Fry 

AND  OTHKBS 

5lsiVeer-Setrt.23.ltlMoMay2S.lttt 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  (".F.ST.  Dsrselsr.  Eden  Park.  Cincinnati 


More  than  1200  drawings 
by  our  students  already 
used  in  ways  directly  help- 
fail  in  winning  the  War. 
Classes  for  men  in  War 
Aril  that  help  toward  coro- 
miiaioni. 

Classes  for  women  in 
Occupational  Therapy  thai 
help  our  wounded. 
Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Art  Classes  that  help  business  now. 
Aik  for  our  arte  bookl/t  "/'n  I'-eiuJ  Patriotism" 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CAR l.  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 

81  EAST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MICHIGAN 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  Illustration: 
Composition.  Limited  student's  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER.  Direct  or 
Fine  Arts  Building  Detroit.  Michigan 
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PICTURE  LIGHTING 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors,  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  Hi 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

MIRRORS  and  CORNICES 

DISTINGUISHED  DESIGNS  AND  FINISHES 
LOWEST  PRICES 

SALESROOM 

233  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORY 

STATE  &  KINZIE  STS.,  CHICAGO 

Catalogues  Sent  to  Dealers  and  Decorators  Upon  Request 


"A  practical  manual  for  beginner  or  practised  worker 
by  an  experienced  etcher.  — American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Booklist. 

Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts 

By  George  T.  Plowman 

"The  writer  ha*  briefly  but  aucdnctly  covered  the  field  of  graphic 
Art,  pay i of  eapecial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  etcher,  in  which  ta»k 
he  has  fitted  hinuelf  well,  through  hi*  many  yean  devoted  to  the  u*e 
of  pen.  pencil  and  etching  needle,  and  particularly  through  hit  training 
under  Sir  Frank  Short,  in  London." 

Popular  Edition.    Containing  m  Frontiaploea  Etching  and  14 
other  llluttrationt.    Largo  Unto.    Cloth.  S I  SO  not. 
Edition  do  lu*o,  timitod  to  3 SO  eopimm,  tor  omlo  in  Amoriem  ond 
England,  printed  on  Japan  paper  and  containing  an  original 
atching  frontiapioco  tignod  by  tho  mrttat.    15  00  nat. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY        NEW  YORK 


Three  Beautifully  Illustrated  Gift  Books 

SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  "The  Dune  Country,"  "The  Voices  of  the  Dune*,"  etc. 

With  14  illustrations  by  the  author.    Square  8vo.    Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Readers  of  "The  Dune  Country"  will  remember  "Old  Sipes,"  "Happy  Cal,"  and  "Catfish  John,"  the  old  derelicts  living 
along  the  beach  in  the  dune  region  on  the  wild  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan.  Further  accounts  of  their  "doin's"  are  to  he  found 
in  the  present  volume,  and  new  characters  are  introducetl,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as  cordially-  welcomed.  _  The  sketches  in 
this  volume  are  culled  from  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  many  happy  day's  that  were  spent  in  this  mystic  land. 


CANADIAN  WONDER  TALES 

By! CYRUS  MACMILLAN.  With  32  illustrations  in  color 
^  by  George  Shcringham  and  a  Foreword  by  Sir  William 
t      Peterson,  K.C.M.G.    Crown  4to.    Cloth,  $4.00  net.  m 

The  tales  in  this  collection  have  been  gathered  in  various 
parts  of  Canada.  They  have  liecn  selected  from  a  larger 
collection  of  folk-tales  and  folk-songs  made  by  the  Witter 
lor  mure  academic  and  scientific  purposes.  They  are  not 
the  product  of  the  writer's  imagination;  they  are  the  common 
possession  of  the  "folk."  Many  of  them  are  still  reverently 
believed  in  by  (he  Canadian  Indians,  and  all  arc  still  told  with 
seriousness  around  campfires  in  forests  and  on  plains,  upon 
the  sc.i  .ukI  by  cottage  hearths.  The  dress  in  which  they 
now  appear  may  be  new,  but  the  skeleton  of  each  story  has 
been  left  unchanged. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF  REAL  ANIMALS 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT,  author  of  "Famous  Pictures 
of  Real  Hoys  and  Girls,"  "American  Pictures  and  Their 
Painters."  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  !2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Bryant's  story  of  "  Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals" 
begins  with  the  donkeys  and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of 
Ti,  who  died  in  Egypt  about  4000  B.  C.  She  then  tells  of 
the  lions  and  dogs  on  the  palace  walls  of  Nineveh.  These 
are  followed  by  animals  in  stone  and  mosaic  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  then  pictures  of  owl,  bat  and  falcon, 
horse,  dog  and  pig,  by  artists  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  Germany.  Then  come  France,  England  and 
America  with  animals  front  brush  and  chisel  that  prove  the 
modern  artist's  appreciation  of  the  artistic  value  of  man's 
best  friend. 
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most  appeal  to  you.  And  if  in  your  training 
this  desire  for  the  best  has  Inen  inculcated, 
when  you  enter  actively  into  the  life  of 
your  community,  as  you  will  do  sooner  or 
Liter,  you  will  i>e  well  cquip|>ed  and  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  making  your  environ- 
ment a  record  of  achievement  to  stimulate 
future  fenerations,  instead  of  one  of  lost 
opportunities  capable  of  bequeathing  noth- 
ing to  posterity  but  the  insignia  of  a 
Stirling  and  colourless  materialism.  This 
is  my  reason  for  saying  that  a  great 
responsibility  falls  on  one  who  is  the 
honoured  spokesman  of  these  last  word* 
at  a  commencement. 

It  will  be  myendcavourtoemphasisethe 
significance  of  the  academic  training  which 
you  have  received,  not  only  as  affecting 
yourselves,  but  in  your  relation  to  your 
fellow-men.  I  shallendeavourtoshow  how 
you  can  derive  the  maximum  of  good  and 
bring  credit  to  your  School  and  to  your- 
selves, and  I  shall  also  |K>int  out  difficulties 
that  are  awaiting  you,  some  not  solely  of 
your  own  making  but  which  will  require 
the  boot  that  is  within  you  to  surmount 
with  credit. 

I  intend  speaking  on  three  aspects  of 
your  training  in  the  Worcester  School  of 
Art  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
shall  call  them  the  art  aspect ,  the  academic 
and  practical  aspect,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the 
vision.  I  am  doing  so  that  you  may 
understand  I  am  taking  into  consideration 
all  sides  of  the  question,  the  .-esthetic,  the 
economic  and  the  one  U-aring  on  your 
general  intellectual  development,  all  of 
which  are  interrelated. 

Thk  Art  Aspect 
A  school  of  art  has  much  and  little  to  do 
with  art  in  its  more  abstract  form.  I  mean 
by  this  that  art  cannot  be  taught;  the 
power  to  create  and  express  ideas  can  only 
be  developed  and  organised  so  that,  how- 
ever much  there  is  wanting  in  inspiration 
and  artistic  perception  in  a  work,  there 
will  Ik-  a  sense  of  order  which  is  infinitely 
belter  than  an  absence  of  both  inspiration 
and  order.  In  every  one  there  is  power 
to  create  in  varying  degrees.  We  can  all 
imbue  our  work  whether  in  the  fine  or  the 
applied  arts  with  a  distinction  that  is 
personal,  a  distinction  that  is  our  own 
and  cannot  lie  emulated  with  any  real 
truth  by  others.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
about  art  is  that  the  innovator — the  one 
who  departs  from  the  prevailing  academic 
idea  and  inspires  a  movement  of  signifi- 
cance reaches,  at  the  inception  of  his 
idea  and  expression,  to  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  and  importance;  and  the 
work  of  every  follower  is  inferior,  the 
degree  of  inferiority  being  determined  by 
divergence  in  tcm|>cramcnt  and  technical 
limitations  as  well  as  by  remoteness  of 
contact  with  the  master's  work,  period  and 
environment .  In  other  depart  meats,  such 
as  science  and  invention,  it  is  the  simple 
original  idea  that  alone  remains  supreme, 
and  not  its  concrete  expression,  which  is 
usually  improved  by  contemporary  and 
following  generations  of  exi>crimeiitali»ls. 
The  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  is 
a  good  illustration.  No  one  could  improve 
upon  the  idea,  when  it  was  first  conceived, 
that  locomotion  might  be  produced  by 
steam.  This  idea  at  its  inception  was 
complete  and  final,  but  the  first  steam- 
engine  that  was  made  embodying  the 
idea  was.  as  we  know,  very  subject  to 
improvement. 


Pygmalion— He  Fell  in  Love 
with  Galatea 

PYGMALION  started  to  sculp  a  statue,  and 
the  cold  stone  responded  so  humanly  to  his 
touch  that  he  acquired  a  rarer  skill.  When  he 
finished,  he  found  he  had  fashioned  a  sweet- 
heart, Galatea. 
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ARTISTS"  PAPERS  BOARDS 

work  a  similar  magic.  There's  something  about 
this  inanimate  paper  that  seems  to  catch  the 
finer  mood  of  the  artist. 

This  may  seem  a  far-fetched  virtue.  But  what 
artist  will  deny  that  a  smooth-running  pen  and 
a  smooth-working  brush  do  not  improve  his 
skill  and  help  his  feelings  deposit  themselves  on 
the  paper?  Who  will  say  a  surface  of  beautiful 
white  doesn't  give  tone  to  his  work? 
Strathmore  is  as  responsive  a  medium,  in  its 
own  way,  as  are  clay  and  pigment. 
It  is  the  perfect  artist's  board.  Free  from  all 
imi>erfections,  oil  spots,  ridges,  wart>s,  splits. 
Quality  lasting  and  unchangeable.  Send  for 
free  book  of  samples. 
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It  isimpossible  to  foreseeif  an  unusually 
original  artist  will  emerge  from  any 
particular  body  of  students,  however 
brilliant  some  of  them  may  be,  because 
their  brilliancy  is  usually  a  technical 
performance.  Vet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  rightly  preoccupied 
with  technical  matters,  if  his  attitude 
towards  these  problems  is  intelligent,  he 
can  develop  his  imagination,  and,  if  in 
addition  he  has  confidence  in  himself,  he 
will  say  something  in  his  earliest  perform- 
ances that  has  never  been  said  before, 
whether  it  is  in  painting  a  picture,  design- 
ing a  wall-paper  or  making  a  war-poster. 
This  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  that  no  two 
persons  are  entirely  alike,  physically, 
mentally  or  morally.  Just  how  important 
their  work  will  then  be  depends  upon  their 
emotional  and  artistic  percipience,  neither 
of  which  can  be  taught,  but  both  of  which 
can  lie  judiciously  cultivated. 
The  Academic  and  Practical  Aspect 

When  s|K-aking  of  the  art  aspect  of 
school  training.  I  reminded  you  that  art 
could  not  l>e  taught.  The  function  of  an 
art  school  is  not  to  try  to  do  this.  Its 
province  is  rather  to  inculcate  certain 
fixed  laws  of  nature  and  an  ability  to  know 
essentials;  also  to  give  you,  through  prac- 
tise with  pencil,  brush  or  other  tools,  a 
certain  dexterity  in  applying  these  laws. 
As  this  training  and  knowledge  are  in 
t  hcraselves  mechanical,  any  product  result- 
ing solely  from  them  would  be  as  harrcn 
of  art  as  would  be  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary law  devoid  of  all  qualities  of 
statesmanship.  I  therefore  urge  upon  you 
the  importance  of  remembering  that  any 
acquirement  of  facts  any  academic  train- 
ing however  scholar!} — is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  necessary  means  to  an  end. 
The  whole  purpose  of  your  training  has 
been  to  develop  a  power  of  execution  and 
knowledge  of  essentials  in  order  to  induce 
restraint  and  organisation  in  recording 
emotional  experiences. 

I  must  include  the  economic  question 
in  the  practical  aspect;  for  most  art 
students  and  artists,  whether  painters  of 
pictures,  sculptors  or  designers,  find  it 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
selling  possibilities  of  their  work.  I  low  to 
dispose  of  one's  work  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  There  are  three  attitudes 
relative  to  this  matter:  one  is  to  pander  to 
an  inferior  taste,  which  implies  a  large 
market,  for  the  taste  of  the  majority  of 
people  has  been  debased,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  furniture,  pictures,  and  articles 
of  utility  within  their  reach  have  U-rn 
wanting  in  go<id  design,  often  bordering 
on  vulgarity.  The  designer  who  caters 
to  this  taste  is  usually  called  a  commercial 
artist.  Another  attitude,  not  uncommon, 
is  to  work  solely  for  art's  sake,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  practical  or  utilitarian 
intention  of  the  thing  designed.  The  un- 
utilitarianism  of  the  unpractical  practi- 
tioner of  art  for  art's  sake  is  often  endowed 
with  an  equally  unpractical  hypcr-senri- 
tive  disposition  which  makes  him  an 
extremely  difficult  person  with  whom  to  do 
business.  The  artist  in  the  fret?  arts  can 
perhaps  afford  to  be  tem|>eramcnlal  and 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  vagaries,  but  the 
designer,  w  hile  having  the  power  to  make 
his  work  expressive,  must  before  all 
things  be  practical  or  he  will  fail  hope- 
lessly. 

(Continued  on  page  ij) 
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SYLVIA  SCARLETT 

By  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

"The  ltrn.nl  canvas  which  form*  the  back- 
ground (or  ibe  character  of  Sylvia  Is  crowded 
with  a  diversity  of  figures,  all  nf  thrm  very 
well  drawn.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mackenzie  la 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  notable 
among,  the  little  group  of  young  English 
authors  and  there  it  in  tlii*  talc  of  Sylvia 
Scarlett  a  certain  fine  prodigality  which 
increases  one's  admiration  for  bis  capabili- 
ties."— .Vne  York  Times. 

Hal/  Cloth.  l'ost  Sto.  $i.fio 

FOES 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

In  a  vivid,  colorful  way  Is  given  this  ro- 
mance of  old  Scotland.  Love  nrw!  halm], 
rebellion  and  revenge  run  side  by  side,  and 
through  the  stroke  of  battle  and  clashing  of 
the  claymore  stand  out  three  figures — one  a 
beautiful  girl— the  others,  two  men  who  love 
her.       Half  Cloth.  l'ost  Sro.  fr.jo 

THE  SEVEN  PURPOSES 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON 

This  book  is  a  study  in  psychic  phenomena 
by  an  author  well  known  in  other  fields  and 
absolutely  nrw  in  this  one.  into  which,  she 
protests,  she  has  been  drafted  against  her  will. 

Intelligent,  highly  educated,  hard-headed, 
practical  tx-rsons,  both  men  and  women,  of 
intellectual  attitudes  ranging  frnm  atheistic 
to  religious,  have  been  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  material. 

C'rtnrn  tiro.  C'/oCA,  $2.00 

THE  KAISER  AS  I  KNOW  HIM 

By  ARTHUR  N.  DAVIS 

Vivid  pen-picturri  of  the  Great  Enemy  nf 
Democracy  in  action,  painted  by  a  man  who 
was  for  fourteen  years  the  German  Kaiser's 
personal  dent  i«t. 

The  book  throws  blinding  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  Kaiser's  responsibility  for  the 
war.  upon  his  foreknowledge  of  tin*  destruc- 
tion of  the  "  Lusitania,"— upon  the  thousand 
ami  one  vital  questions  to  wliicb  Americans 
want  the  answer. 

Illustrated.  I  rons  Sro.  Cloth.  tl-OO 

YESTERDAYS  IN  A  BUSY  LIFE 

By  CAN  DACE  WHEELER 

The  founder  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society 
tells  in  these  pages  ol  the  ninety-odd  years 
of  her  busy  life  and  of  the  hosts  of  famous 
men  and  women  with  whom  she  has  come 
in  contact,  among  whom  were  John  La  Farge. 
Samuel  Coleman.  Carroll  Hii  kwith.  William 
Chase,  Blashfield,  Macmonnies.  French.  Mil- 
let, Alma-Tadcma,  Abbey,  and  Mark  Twain. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Crovn  Sro.  tj.oo 

A  WRITER'S  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

A  granddaughter  of  Doctor  Arnold,  of  the 
Rugby  of  Tom  Brown's  day.  and  a  niece  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  tike  port — Mrs.  Ward,  the 
welt-known  novelist,  has  lived  her  whole  life 
in  the  heart  of  that  part  of  English  society 
from  which  the  best  literature  of  her  day 
proceeded,  and  has  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  most  of  the  great  authors  of  the 
Victorian  period.  Her  recollections  have  to 
do  with  her  girlhood  contacts  with  such 
figures  as  the  Wordsworth*.  Newman.  Walter 
Pater.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  the  Brown- 
ings. Illustrated,  1  mil.  Crote*  Sro.  Clvih, 
Kouth  lidges.  Gilt  Tops.  to. 00 

MEMORIES— Crave  and  Cay 

By  FLORENCE  HOWS  HALL,  author  of 
"Sx-i.il  t'-.iws  .it  Washington" 
The  wrll  known  autlior,  lecturer,  and 
daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  tells  here  the 
story  of  her  interesting  life.  She  lias  anec- 
dotes to  relate  of  Kossuth;  Thackeray;  Long* 
fellow;  Charles  Sumner;  Kane,  the  Arctic 
cxplurer;  Arthur  Hugh  Clough;  Charlotte 
t'u«hman;  Frederika  Bremer;  Edwin  Booth; 
George  Bancroft,  and  many  others. 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  Retutar  Sro,  tj.50 

THE  LURE  OF  MUSIC 

By  0L1N  DOWNES,  Musk  Critic  of  "The 

Boston  Post " 
A  book  for  every  one  who  loves  music. 
The  author  puts  the  love  and  understanding 
of  good  music  within  the  reach  of  nil.  dis- 
pensing with  technical  terms  and  bringing  tlie 
human  appeal  of  the  art  honie  to  every 
rearler.  He  deals  first  of  all  with  the  person* 
alitn-s  of  the  great  composers,  giving  also  the 
plots  nf  many  famous  operas.  Each  chapter 
is  Illustrated  musically  by  Columbia  records, 
carefully  chosen  by  Mr.  Downes. 

Illustrated.  Crown  Sro.  Cloth,  St. JO 
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Two  Notable  Art  Books 


The  Studio  Year  Book 
of  Decorative  Art,  1918 


Edited  by  CHARLKS  HOLME. 
S2.H0  net.    Cloth,  $3.00  net. 


Profusely  illustrated.    4to.  Paptt 


As  in  the  caw  of  previous  issues,  this  thirteenth  annual  number 
contains  articles  dealing  with  the  artistic  construction,  decoration  and 
equipment  of  the  home  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  leadlnK 
architects,  designers  and  craftsmen  of  the  day.  A  series  of  three 
articles  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  H.  buillie  Scott  discussing 
the  designing,  planning  and  decorating  of  a  country  cottage,  a  small 
country  house,  and  a  suburban  house  wilt  be  found  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  volume,  lit  addition,  there  are  numerous  Illustrations 
of  exterior  and  interior  domestic  architecture,  interior  decoration, 
furniture,  mural  decoration,  metal  work,  puttcry.  embroidery,  textile 
fabrics,  imarsia.  painted  fans,  etc. 


Life  and  Works  of 
Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON.  LlTT.D.  Prinltd  on  kand-made 
rater,  vttk  about  iso  iUmtrotions  in  half-time,  (oior  and  pkoto- 
grarure.  Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  England  and  America. 
Demi  4I0,  $LH).UU  net. 

This  book  was  in  preparation  in  1914,  and  held  over  on  account  of 
the  war,  but,  owing  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the  artist  by  the  "Kumncy 
Case,"  it  was  decided  to  publish  it  at  once. 

Hitherto  Ozlas  Humphry  lias  been  little  known  outside  the  ranks  of 
connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  case  lias  drawn  attention  not  only  to  his 
name  but  to  his  considerable  merits  as  an  artist.  Apart  from  bis 
importance  as  a  miniaturist  and  painter,  Oiias  Humphry's  was  a 
peculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  affairs  were  of  the  most  romantic 
kind,  and  he  knew  practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time,  not  only  in 
the  artistic  hut  in  the  social  and  in  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the 
matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and  for  its  material 
and  illustrations  aluue  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives 
of  painters. 
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F.  W.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  INDIA  INKS 

A  pure  carbon  ink  of  intense  black  color 
Catalogue  on  Rtqutit 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.  S? 

Manufacturm  and  I  mporters 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Factory:  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Branch  Houmm:  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.;  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 

Write  (or  pamphlet  on  our  new 
Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards. 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists' 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 
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How  Enrico  Dandolo 

Brought  the  Renaissance  to  Venice 

QEOFFREY  dc  VILLEHARDOUIN,  chronicling  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  tells  how  a  man  past  80,  feeble  and 
well-nigh  hlind,  but  indomitable  in  spirit,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Renaissance  in  Venice. 

This  was  Enrico  Dandolo,  elected  Doge  in  1193,  what 
time  Fulk  of  Ncuilly  was  preaching  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Dandolo 
granted  the  aid  of  the  Venetian  Armada  to  the  Crusaders.  The  expedi- 
tion left  Corfu  on  the  Eve  of  Pentecost,  1203,  to  restore  to  his  throne 
Isaac  Angelos  Comnenos,  Emperor  of  Byzantium.  Comnenos  could 
not  pay  his  dcht  to  the  Venetians,  so  Dandolo  seized  works  of  art, 
jewels. in  J  reliquaries  which  were  transported  back  to  Venice — among 
them  the  four  bronze  horses  that  now  adorn  St.  Mark's  Cathedral. 

To  view  these  priceless  treasures  came  artists  and  artisans  from  all 
over  Italy  and  France  who  copied  and  adapted  and  transformed  the 
basic  Eastern  ideas;  and  thus  was  developed  in  the  western  world 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Venetian  Renaissance. 

History  is  full  of  incidents  such  as  this,  that  lend  a  deal  of  fascination 
to  the  study  of  original  sources  carried  on  by  Cheney  Brothers  in 
order  that  the  fabrics  they  produce  may  be  as  authentic  in  design  as 
they  are  excellent  in  craftsmanship. 
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(Continued  jrom  page  10) 
The  third  attitude  is  to  remember  that 
the  greatest  achievements  in  design  are 
those  that  have  best  conformed  to  the 
purpose  of  the  object  designed,  lie  it  a 
house  or  a  candlestick.  In  other  words, 
the  artist  knows  the  exact  possibilities  of 
his  material  and  his  design  will  be  so 
admirably  related  to  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  the  object  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  say  where  art  ends  and  utility  begins. 
Those  designers  who  realise  this  receive 
the  greatest  reward,  for  there  is  not  only  a 
demand  for  their  work  but  they  have  done 
much  towards  improving  the  public  taste 
outside  the  domain  of  art. 
Cultivation  of  the  Mind  and  Vision 
I  have  already  stated  that  academic 
training  is  solely  a  means  to  an  end.  In 
doing  so  1  was  referring  to  its  relation  to 
the  direct  application  in  the  free  and 
applied  art  s.  It  has,  however,  a  wider  and 
perhaps  a  nobler  application.  Although 
the  general  development  necessary  to  I  he 
concrete  expression  ol  important  ideas  in 
the  arts  must  carry-  with  it  a  certain 
desirable  quality  of  character  and  colour, 
it  is  possible  that  a  student  may  be  so 
preoccupied  with  its  application  to  art 
that  it  has  very  little  influence  in  determin- 
ing his  general  outlook.  If  the  student, 
while  acquiring  hist  raining,  will  endeavour 
to  apply  the  principles  of  design  to  his 
general  thought,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to 
develop  the  power  to  think  clearly,  to 
eliminate  superstition — not  to  replace  it  by 
an  unimaginative  rationalism,  commonly 
known  a*  efficiency,  but  by  a  mysticism  as 
clear  as  daylight,  the  result  of  clear  and 
logical  reasoning  based  on  humanitarian 
principles — to  give  him  the  power  to 
detect  sophistry  and  fraud,  and  to  recog- 
nise those  policies  that  are  based  on  selfish 
motives,  which,  to  deceive,  arc  clothed 
with  all  the  attributes  ot  truth  but  not 
with  truth  itself. 

The  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of 
logical  thinking  is  urgent  and  will  become 
more  so  as  the  war  goes  on,  for  although 
nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
stupendous  efforts  being  made  to  over- 
come forever  the  present  menace  to 
civilisation,  we  must  also  prepare  to  put 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  to  meet  the 
new  problems  that  will  arise  after  the 
war  is  won.  There  are  people  who  may 
interpret  the  word  logical  as  something 
practical  in  the  everyday  application  of 
the  term:  it  it  practical.  But  then  I  use 
it  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  in 
the  sense  that  art  is  practical,  and  that 
life  without  art,  or  the  person  who  ignores 
it  or  its  principles  (which  docs  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  active  interest  in  pictures 
or  the  applied  arts),  is  illogical.  It  is  not 
only  the  scientific  side  of  a  work  of  art 
that  is  practical,  and  logical,  used  in  the 
wider  sense — namely,  its  correct  drawing, 
composition,  perspective  and  colour — but 
also  the  emotional  side,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  art  side  -the  side  that  is  more  than 
mere  accuracy,  and  this  latter  is  of  great 
importance — but  not  as  important — seeing 
that  the  emotional  side  of  our  lives  is 
responsible  for  every  psychic  disturbance. 
It  is  important  that  [hen  ihouM  be  no 
confusion  between  art  and  technique,  and 
that  one  ought  not  to  In-  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  world  war  can 
be  attributed  to  Germany  accepting  a 
narrow  definition  of  the  practical  or  logical 
as  a  basis  for  her  educational  and  indeed 


her  whole  national  policy.  And  this  has 
caused  the  German  people  to  become  a 
machine,  rendering  the  nation  incapable  of 
expressing  herself  through  channelsat  tuned 
to  the  intellectual,  humanitarian,  and 
democratic  standards  of  to-day.  What 
Germany  produced  in  the  jwst  was  the 
result  of  inspiration.  She  thought  it  was 
due  to  efficiency — that  is,  technical  dex- 
terity and  capacity  for  detail.  She  t>e- 
camc  enslaved  to  this  idea,  believing  that 
she  could  increase  her  success  and  widen 
her  empire  through  these  qualities  alone. 
The  result  is,  the  German  citizen,  and 
consequently  the  state,  is  merely  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  spirit  ofthe  timesof Schiller, 
Goethe  and  Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Ger- 


many ceases  to  create,  but  seeks  rather 
to  destroy. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasise  the  import- 
ance of  not  confusing  the  physical  with  the 
spiritual;  the  concrete  with  the  abstract; 
the  idea  with  the  means  of  expression  in 
any  human  activity.  By  avoiding  such 
confusion  and  applying  to  your  lives  the 
principles  of  design  which  are  definite 
you  will  think  clearly  yet  humanly,  and 
will  develop  the  power  of  restraint  and  be 
factors  in  producing  harmony,  resulting 
in  lives  satisfactory  to  yourselves  and  to 
your  country,  and  this  leads  the  way  nut 
only  to  national  unity,  but  to  international 
co-operation  in  the  highest  sense. 

I  wish  you  all  success. 
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Four  Popular  Autumn  Novels 

"IT  WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIES  VICTOR  Yl" 

Write*  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  reader*  of 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

HOW  GERMANY  MAKES  SOLDIERS 
-AND  KILLS  THEIR  SOULS 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYUE 

A  uthor  of  "  The  Shifting  Heights ,"  etc.       Cloth,  $1.50  net 
Third  Edition 

"A  remarkable  picture  of  the  people  who  were  mashed  in  the  Prussian  mortar, 
the  while  living  taught  to  think  that  to  lie  mashed  is  the  only  way  to  remain 
whole.  .  .  .  An  artist,  this  author,  who,  without  writing  a  revolting  line, 
creates  a  lasting  revulsion  against  the  hideous  spirit  that  possesses  Germany." 

— AVttr  York  Sun. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  inspired  by  the  war —in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable.  We  hope  every  intelligent  American  will  read  "Towards 
Morning.'  There  has  been  no  clearer  revelation  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
fiehtinc." — Philadelphia  Public  I*edsrr. 


"LOCKE  AT  HIS  WONDERFUL  BEST" 

THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

A  ROMANCE  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 
By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "The  Red  Planet,"  "The  Wonderful  Year,''  eU. 

Third  Large  Edition.    Cloth.    $1.50  net 

"Possesses  all  of  Mr.  Locke's  customary  imaginative  charm.  It  is  told, 
moreover,  with  his  usual  verbal  skill,  it  is  rich  in  romantic  flavor,  it  is  filled  with 
the  liveliest  of  humor,  and  it  is  in  ntanv  ways  of  the  stuff  whereof  the  worth-while 
novels  of  the  war  are  made.  For  it  deals  with  the  immortal  spirit  of  man,  and 
its  episode  of  the  British  soldier  finding  a  woman  to  love  and  to  serve  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  in  the  French  village  where  he  is  billeted  with  his  comrades  ( 
the  attributes  of  both  reality  and  romance." — Boston  Transcript. 


America's  Awakening 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By  W.J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "  RoU-rt 
Shcnstonc,"  "The  Father  of  a 
Soldier,"  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  Si  .50  net. 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  of  the  attitude  of  America 
and  her  growing  sense  of  the  challenge, 
culminating  in  the  emotions  roused  bv 
the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania." 

"A  splendid  work,  finely  conceived, 
finely  written,  and  with  an  exceptional 
power  of  appeal,  not  only  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  heart.  It  will  make  readers 
think,  and  it  will  also  and  still  more 
make  them  feel."—  AVa  York  Tribune. 


An  International  Romance — 
With  a  War  Ting* 

DRUMS  AFAR 

By  J.  MURRAY  GIBBON,  author  of 
"  Hearts  and  Faces."  Cloth,  $1 .50 
net. 

The  romance  of  an  Oxford  man  and 
a  Chicago  girl.  In  its  chapters  the 
reader  is  given  a  large  view  of  under- 
graduate life  at  Oxford,  social  glimpses 
of  London  and  rural  England,  a  look 
into  France  and  Germany  of  just  before 
the  war,  a  bit  of  hustle  in  Chicago,  one 
whirl  at  the  inspiring  patriotism  of 
Canada,  and  a  finale  in  an  English  war 
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NEW  FICTION 


THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  H.DE  VERESTACPOOLE.author 
of  "The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself," 
etc.    Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 

A  charming  novel,  furnishing  a  con- 
trasting picture  of  modern  Ireland  and 
the  days  of  old  romance  of  a  bygone 
generation  in  Charleston.  S.  C;  fas- 
cinatingly  told. 


THE 

PATHETIC  SNOBS 

By  DOLE  WYLLARDE,  author  of 
"Exile,"  "The  Story  of  Eden," 
etc.    Cloth,  $1. so  net. 

A  very  human  story,  peopled  with 
characters  endowed  with  that  artistic 
quality  of  movement  and  pronounced 
power  always  sustained  by  this  author. 
Though  it  makes  no  pretense  to  Itc  a 
war  story,  it  brings  out  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  amongst  women,  both  as 
regards  character  and  vocation,  during 
the  present  war. 


BENTON  OF  THE 
ROYAL  MOUNTED 

Bv  SERGEANT  RALPH  S.  KEN- 
DALL of  the  R.  N.  M.  P.  Cloth, 
S1.50  net. 

A  true  tale  of  thrilling  adventure 
embodying  the  author's  personal  ex- 
periences as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

A  story  that  will  stir  the  blood  of 
young  and  old  alike. 


THE  LAWS 
OF  CHANCE 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG,  author  of 
"The  Bywonner,"  "The  Biga- 
mist," etc.    Cloth,  $1.40  net. 

Miss  Mills  Young's  latest  novel  has 
a  tinge  of  mystery  and  adventure  in  it, 
and  the  whole  trend  of  events  turns 
upon  a  small  sealed  bag  containing  the 
key  to  a  safe  in  which  were  deposited 
diamonds  of  great  value. 

South  Africa,  the  land  of  mystery 
and  magic,  is,  as  in  the  author's  previ- 
ous books,  the  scene  of  this  novel. 


HIS  GRACE 

OF  GRUB  STREET 

By  G.  V.  McFADDEN,  author  of 
"The  Honest  Lawyer."  Cloth, 
Si. 40  net. 

"The  Honest  Lawyer"  was  praised 
by  the  critics  for  the  life-like  present- 
ment of  a  bygone  age,  and,  in  "His 
Grace  of  Grub  Street,"  G.  V.  Mc- 
Fadden  shows  the  same  capacity  for 
projecting  her  readers  into  the  past, 
and,  in  addition,  tells  a  story  so  full  of 
incident  and  adventure  that,  once 
started,  it  is  difficult  to  put  the  l»ook 
down. 
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AUTUMN  BOOKS  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 

Who  Is  the  Girl  This  Soldier  Loved? 

The  Most  Intriguing  Mystery,  from  a  Literary  Standpoint,  that  the  War  Hai  Produced 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuscript  Found  in  an  Abandoned  Dugout 

In  the  trenches  a  soldier  wrote  his  heart  on  paper,  then  vanished.  How?  No  one  knows,  but  he  left  behind  (his  intimate 
document— a  confession  of  extraordinary  importance  to  some  American  girl.  Who  is  she  -and  nheref  We  publish  this  secret 
autobiography  in  the  ho|M!  that  its  message  may  reach  her.  Clolh,  $1.15  tut. 


ASIA 
MINOR 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWI.EY,  author  of 
"Oriental  Rug*."  With  55  illustra- 
tions .mil  2  maps,  doth,  $3.50  net. 

In  spite  of  its  geographic  and  econ- 
omic int|iortancc,  Asia  Minor  has  not 
lnvn  much  visited  by  English  travelers, 
anrl  Mr.  Haw  ley  has  done  a  great 
service  by  his  vivid  and  graphic  descrip- 
tions uf  its  main  features,  his  carelul 
exposition  of  its  present  primitive  con- 
dition, and  his  view  as  to  the  very 
considerable  development  of  which  it 
is  cajiable  in  the  future. 

RUPERT 
BROOKE 

A  MEMOIR 

By  EDWARD  MARSH.  Portrait 
Frontispiece.    Cloth,  Si. as  net. 

The  memoir  gives  a  striking  and 
life-like  portrait  of  a  very  attractive 
and  unique  personality.  The  account 
of  the  |ioet's  travels  in  America  anrl 
the  South  Sea  Islands  is  full  of  interest 
and  charm;  the  description  of  the 
various  scenes  and  incidents  narrated 
has  a  special  fascination  and  liveliness 
of  its  own.  The  pages  which  deal  with 
his  war  experiences  ami  with  his  un- 
timely rleath  are  particularly  well  worth 
reading. 

MEMORY 

POEMS  OF  WAR 
AND  LOVE 

By  LT.  A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE. 
author  of  "Crimson  Stains,"  etc. 
Frontispiece  Portrait.  Cloth,  Si. 00 
net. 

Lieut.  Choyce  of  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  and  one  of  England's  leading 
"soldier  poets,"  was  wounded  at  Arras 
in  191 7,  and,  now  convalescent,  is  on  a 
special  lecturing  mission  to  the  I'nited 


The  Kaiser'*  Scheme* 

GONE 
ASTRAY 

LEAVES  FROM  AN 
EMPEROR'S  DIARY 

Cloth,  St. 50  net. 

These  supposititious  excerpts  from 
the  Kaiser's  diary  begin  with  hi*  tenth 
birthday  anniversary  and  come  down 
almost  to  the  Treaty  of  Brcst-Litovsk, 
and  they  are  revelatory  of  practically 
every  important  phase  of  his  extra- 
ordinary character  and  of  his  mental 
attitude  toward  cverv  important  topic. 
His  visions  of  world  domination  and 
his  unscrupulous  plotting  for  the 
present  war  are  also  pictured  with 
marvellous  skill. 

IF 

WE  RETURN 

LETTERS  OF  A  SOLDIER 
OF  KITCHENER'S  ARMY 

By  C  B.  M  AN  WARING.  Cloth,  $1 .25 
net. 

Records  of  thoughts  and  impressions 
written  Irom  various  |>arts  of  Erance — 
from  the  Base,  Rest  Billets,  Reserve 
Line,  Front  Line,  Casualty  Clearing 
Station  and  Hospital.  The  letters  are 
full  of  power  and  beauty  and  faith,  and 
often  vibrant  with  humor  and  pathos. 

CASTING 
OUT  FEAR 

By    KI.ORA    BIGELOW  GUEST. 
Boards,  75  cents  net. 

Mrs.  Guest  sees  Eear  as  the  canker 
at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness  and 
shows  how  to  eradicate  it. 

ON  HEAVEN 

And  Poems  Written  on 
Active  Service 

By  FORD  MADOX   H L'EFFER. 
Cloth,  Si. as  net. 

In  vers  libre  (rhymed  and  un- 
rhymedl,  the  author  gives  a  poetic 
definition  of  what  love  for  one's  country 
is  and  what  it  means  to  fight  and  die 


ROUMANIA 

YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

By  MRS.  WILL  GORDON.  F.R.G.S., 
author  of  "A  Woman  in  the 
Balkans."  With  an  Introduction 
and  two  chapters  by  H.  M.  Queen 
of  Roumania.  a  Frontispiece  by 
Louis  Raemaekers,  and  other 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

Mrs.  (iordon  describes  in  a  graphic 
and  wonderfully  interesting  manner  the 
history,  past  and  present,  of  Roumania: 
the  life,  customs,  and  literature  of  this 
interesting  Latin  people:  the  gay 
sparkle  of  their  life  before  the  war;  the 
campaign,  terrible  Ix'trayal  and  tragic 
fate  the  collapse  of  Russia  has  brought 
to  the  desperately  situated  but  gallant 
little  country. 

THE  GREATER 
PATRIOTISM 

Public  Addre**e*  Delivered 
in  America  and  England 

By  JOHN  LEWIS  GRIFFITHS, 
American  Consul-General  at  Lon- 
don. With  a  Memoir  by  Caroline 
Henderson  Griffiths  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Hilairc  Belloc.  12 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  St. 50  net. 

Mr.  Griffiths  did  a  gTeat  work  in 
building  up  a  kindly  and  good  feeling 
between  England  and  America,  and 
these  addresses  are  full  of  an  earnest 
friendliness  which  gives  them  a  real 
nobility. 

THE 

COMING  DAWN 

A  War  Anthology  in 
Prose  and  Verse 

By  TH EODORA  THOM  PSON.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net. 

The  compiler  brings  together,  in 
compact  form,  the  views  of  many  of 
the  thinking  men  of  the  day  on  the 
meaning  and  outcome  of  the  war.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  President  Wil  son 
and  contains  an  introduction  by  Sir 
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HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE! 

You  have  been  wishing  you  could  do  some  important  work 
that  would  help  WIN  THE  WAR  ! 

Here's  your  chance— 

The  United  States  Government  is  rapidly  extending  its 
work  of  organizing  War  Savings  Societies. 

116,433  societies  have  been  formed  with  a  membership 
of  6,000,000. 

Thousands  more  are  being  organized. 

Leaders  are  needed—  patriotic,  red-blooded  men  and 
women  with  initiative,  who  will  start  societies  among 
friends  or  employees. 

The  work  is  of  direct  help  to  the  Government,  for  it 
makes  possible  organized  thrift- team -play  in  saving  to 
beat  the  Hun ! 

The  War  Savings  Society  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Government's  war-financing  plan. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THIS 
WORK! 

Will  you  volunteer?  Will  you  write  to-day  for  full  inform- 
ation? 


Divi.ion 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE 
51  Chambers  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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By  JEAN  BAPTISTS  CAMILLE  COROT 
(Nat.  Omll.,  London.  Bn«.) 
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Height,  18  inches;  width,  22  inches.    Price,  $10.00. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  AND  THK 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
An  excellent  indication  of  the 
march  of  events  in  these  hectic  days  of 
grim  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  an  ideal 
in  human  life  is  the  spirit  of  usefulness 
demonstrated  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  now 
doubly  anxious  that  these  arts  be  improved 
and  propagated  for  the  time  after  the 
new  day  has  dawned  when  our  readjusted 
existence  and  our  millions  of  returning 
fighters  will  require  that  balance-wheel  of 
grace  and  beauty  which  a  fine  environ- 
ment affords.  By  those  who  have  not 
considered  the  matter  with  adequate  care, 
it  may  be  thought  that  museums  of  art  are 
among  these  so-called  non-essential  factors 
of  a  quiet  life,  suddenly  made  unnecessary 
when  men's  minds  temporarily  turn  to 
military  methods  for  solving  their  prob- 
lems. The  museums,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  German  point  of  view  of  peace  as 
only  the  interval  between  wars  requires 
complete  inversion  to  apply  to  American 
life  and  thought.  War  is  the  infrequent 
ugly  interloper,  a  destroyer  whose  re- 
appearance for  many  centuries  the  con- 
cluding peace  of  the  present  conflict  will 
make  Impossible.  Believing  that  the  era 
of  progress,  which  this  war  will  certainly 
usher  into  the  world  will  see  an  exceptional 
development  in  the  various  industrial 
arts  branches,  we  are  glad  to  record  the 
step  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  the  salutary  direction  of  affording  an 
immediate  co-ojx-ration  and  assistance  to 
manufacturers  of  decorative  art  objects, 
from  furniture  and  textiles  to  garments 
and  jewellery.    The  Museum  has  estab- 
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in  which  all  American  artists  are  invited 
to  show  work 


lished  a  department  devoted  specifically 
to  the  requirements  of  producers  and 
dealers  in  industrial  art  objects,  a  depart- 
ment which  will  make  every  effort  to 
render  accessible  the  invaluable  resources 
of  tlie  collections  for  the  betterment  of 
American  design  and  craftsmanship.  This 
office  will  be  in  charge  of  Richard  F.  Bach, 
of  Columbia  University,  formerly  one  of 
the  editors  of  Good  Furniture  Magazine. 
Mr.  Bach's  experience  in  the  field,  and 
especially  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  design  problem  as  related  to  the 
requirements  of  manufacture  and  mer- 
chandising, will  make  it  possible  for  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  direct  assistance  so 
that  they  may  henceforth  rest  assured 
that  there  are  no  unmined  treasures  in 
the  splendid  Morgan  and  other  collections 
to  which  they  have  not  immediate  access 
in  terms  of  their  own  particular  problems 
and  requirements.  It  is  planned  to  make 
this  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Museum 
difWtly  useful  to  all  designers  and  pro- 
ducers, dealers  and  manual  craftsmen 
engaged  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
the  making  or  selling  of  furniture,  fabrics, 
floor  covering,  clothings,  metal  work, 
wood  work,  jewellery,  laces  and  any  other 
industrial  arts  branches. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
development  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  since  its  inception,  or  even  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  its  phenomenal 
growth,  will  see  in  this  announcement  one 
of  the  most  important  forward  strides  that 
could  la-  taken  in  American  industrial  arts 
production.  We  all  recall  the  emergence 
of  the  public  library  from  its  fossil  age 
of  fifty  years  ago  when  it  was  B  "collection 
of  l>ooks."    To-day  I  he  library  is  one  of 
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PICTURE  LIGHTING 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors,  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  results. 
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A  NOTABLE  ART  WORK 

Life  and  Works  of 
Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON.  LtTT.D.    Printed  on  hand-madt 
paper,  iri/A  about  ISO  tlluitraiions  in  halftone,  color  and  photo- 

Sarure.  Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  England  and  America, 
emi  4I0.  f25.00  nt. 

Hitherto  OzUs  Humphry  ha*  hern  little  known  outside  the  ranks  of 
connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  "Romney  Case"  has  drawn  attention 
not  only  to  hit  name  but  to  hit  considerable  merits  ai  an  artist.  Apart 
from  his  Importance  at  a  miniaturist  and  painter.  Oiias  Humphry's 
was  a  peculiarly  interesting  life.  Hit  love  affairs  were  of  the  most 
romantic  kind,  and  he  knew  practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time, 
not  only  in  the  artistic  but  in  the  social  and  In  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the 
matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniaturet;  and  for  itt  material 
and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  live* 
of  paintert. 
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The  Touchstone 

and  The  American  Art  Student 

MAGAZINE 

edited  ty  Mary  b'anton  Roberts 

embodies  all  that  a  gift  should  be.  It  is 
the  most  sumptuously  beautiful  magazine 
in  America. 

Each  issue  is  100  pages  "big,"  containing 
at  least  24  duotonc  illustrations  and  many 
pen-and-ink  reproductions.  All  bound 
between  brilliant  covers  printed  on  Craft 
paper. 

The  following  articles  scheduled  for  the  sumptuous  Xmat 
Number  indicate  the  practical  and  interesting  contents  of  thit 
issue  and  what  to  expect  editorially  in  each  issue. 
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the  busiest  centres  in  any  village  or  c  ity, 
a  nucleus  of  information  of  inestimable 
value.  So  it  i»  with  the  museums  of  the 
country.  They  too  have  gradually  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  earlier  state 
of  slavery  to  the  unmitigated  instinct  of 
the  collector.  Nor  is  this  an  aspersion 
upon  the  public-spirited  men  who  first 
saw  their  way  clear  to  establish  such 
collections.  The  collector's  instinct  is 
and  must  be  at  the  base  of  all  such  under- 
takings, museums  and  libraries  alike,  for 
without  it  the  fundamental  impulse  that 
brings  them  into  lieing  would  lie  lacking. 
But  the  institution  once  established,  it  no 
longer  suffices  for  it  to  keep  on  its  smooth 
course  of  gathering  and  exhibiting,  believ- 
ing that  people  are  Uiund  to  come.  The 
inertia  of  the  human  mind  is  too  serious 
an  obstacle  to  this  course.  Like  the 
library,  the  museum  has  found  that  the 
collecting  instinct  unimproved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  time  comes  to 
resemble  a  hoarding  instinct,  and  that  to 
be  a  collection  of  objects  ceases  to  l>c  the 
real  aim.  Thus  the  service  ideal  presently 
takes  its  place  beside  that  of  the  collector's 
original  intention  and  the  museum  objects 
are  rendered  useful  by  a  thousand  and 
one  channels  of  real  development  in  the 
factories  and  studios  and  salesrooms.  This 
service  ideal  is  given  a  real  value  in  view 
of  the  gigantic  struggle  in  France,  from 
which  so  much  of  our  inspiration  in  this 
very  field  has  regularly  come,  and  therefore 
we  are  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  once 
more  taken  the  leadership  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  community. 
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MAY  CHINESE  BRONZE 


Theke  has  lieen  added  to  the 
objects  on  display  in  the  Chinese  Room  of 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  an  un- 


C1IINESE  BRONZE  STATUE 

(MINT,  DYNASTY) 
MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE 

usual  example  of  early  Ming  sculpture  in 
the  form  of  a  life-size  bronze  statue  of  one 
of  those  immediate  disciples  of  Buddha 
distinguished  by  the  Chinese  as  Lohans, 
and  called  by  the  Japanese  Buddhists, 
Arhats  or  Rakans.  This  conies  as  a  gift 
from  John  R.  Van  Derlip. 
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The  Hansen  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

FOR  PRIVATE  STUDENTS 
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COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  Illustration.  Prizes',  graduate  fel- 
lowship entitling  holder  to  a  year's  study  abroad. 
Special  student*  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle. 
tin  and  information  addre**  Registrar.  Syracuse 
University.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  undor  trainod  specialist* 
In  all  broncho*  of  Fino  and  Induitrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classea  In  Illustration.  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  1'aintlng  and  Sculpture.  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design.  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


These  School  Columns 
form  the  most  practi- 
cal and  reliable  Direc- 
tory of  Art  Schools  and 
Classes  published 


THE  ART  STUDENTS  LEAGUE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Classes  in  Portrait  Painting.  Llf*  Drawing. 
Illustration.  Antique.  Landscape  Painting. 
Composition,  Etching.  Modeling 
and  Anatomy. 

Catalogues  on  application  at 
21S  Wo*t  S7th  Street,       Now  York  City 


The  Clarence  H.  White 
School  of  Photography 

Fifth  Season 
Instruction  in  the  Art  and  Science  of  Photog- 
raativ  —Day  and  Evening  Classes 
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122  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Design  and  He- 
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SCHOOL- OF 
.  FINE- ARTS 
JCRAFTS-AND 
DECORATIVE  DESICN 


BOSTON.  MASS.     43d  year  begin*  Sept.  30tb 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Draunng  and  Painting — PhillpX.  Hale, 
F.  A.  Bostey.  W.  James.  U  P.  Thompson,  R. 
McLellan;  Modeling  —  Charles  Graft >•;  Design  — 
Huger  Elliott,  II.  II.  Clark.  .SYAo/oriAipj  and 
Traveling  Scholarships.    For  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS.  Manager 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.LOUISSCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

4Sth  year.   Fall  tetm  opened 

September  23,  191$ 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing,  Ceramic. 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts.  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts.  Illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
Illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E,  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Sklnkor  Road  and  L.ndf  II  Boulevard 
SI  Louis.  Mo. 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — PaintiHi  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Dromnt — Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  II.  Langxettel. 
T.  Dtedrtcksen.  Jr.  Sculpture — Robert  G.  Kherhard.  A  rshittiturt — Everett  V.  Meek*  Franklin 
J.  Walli.  A.  Kingaley  Porter.  Composition.  Ptrtptclivt — Ednin  C.Taylor.  Anatomy— Raynliain 
Tovrmhend.  M.D. 

DECREE — Tbedcgreeof  Bachelor  of  Fine  Aru  (B.F.A.)  la  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for  one  year's  atudy  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  Engiiab  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are 


awarded  annually. 


Illustrated  Catalogue:  Addreaa  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS  "schoSSPARTand DESIGN 

University  of  Southern  California  W«t  Lake  Park  Est.  sad  lac.  1887 

ti      I        I-        a   .  O  L      1    c.i      „.  ELEMENTARY  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES 

1  he  Leading  Art  school  of  the  West  f-         .PPu  s.r,,i „.  l e. c  macieod,  t*. 

Art  study  under  ideal  conditions  ■  

As*...  W.  L  JUDSON.  200  S.  At*.  M,  Lea  .Ani.lt..  Cal. 


Spring  Term  Begins  January  6.  1919 


MICHIGAN 


French  School  of  Fine  Arts 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A,  Burn  uihk, 
exhibitor  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London 

FINE  CLIMATE  FOR  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

For  terms  address  the  Serrctary,  Mrs. 

Nicholson,  1826  Laden  Street,  Santa 

Barbara.  California. 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  llluitration; 
Composition.  Limited  student's  lilt.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER.  IHrettm 

Fin*  Arts  Building  Detroit.  Michigan 
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Students  trained  by  members  of 
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to  Knrulled  students. 
Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book. 
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THIS  CHRISTMAS 

A  CATALOGUE  OF 
UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE 
HOLIDAY 
GIFT  BOOKS 

SENT  FREE 
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JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
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STELA  OK  A  HIGH-PRIEST  OF 
MEMPHIS 

By  Caroline  Ransom  Williams  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

Among  the  objects  in  the  Egyptian 
collection,  the  stela  No.  201.14,  which  was 
obtained  in  1913,  but  has  only  recently 
l>een  placed  on  exhibition,  ranks  next  to 
the  lintel  of  Queen  Amenardis  in  historical 
interest,  since  it  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  a  high-priest  of  Memphis, 
Shedes-nefertem,  who  held  office  in  the 
early  part  of  the  XXI Id  Dynasty,  in  the 
tenth  century  before  Christ. 

The  high-priest  himself  is  probably 
represented  in  the  figure  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  middle  register  doing  homage 
Iwfore  Ptah.  the  chief  god  of  Memphis, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hephais- 
tos,  as  he  was  the  artificer  among  the 
Egyptian  gods.  The  first  of  the  inscribed 
horizontal  lines  beseeches  "  Ptah,  Lord  of 
Truth,  King  of  the  Gods,  Great  in  Power, 
Yoh  (the  Moon-god,  Thoth),  Maat, 
Daughter  of  Re,  and  Sckhmet,  beloved 
of  Ptah,"  all  to  grant  "life,  prosperity, 
health  ...  to  the  Great  Chief  of  Arti- 
ficers, the  Sempricst,  Shedes-nefertem." 

The  name  of  the  high-priest  not  only 
fixes  the  date  of  the  stela,  but  confirms 
the  impression  made  by  the  selection  of 
divinities  invoked  that  it  is  Memphitc 
rather  than  Thelxan.  In  harmony  with 
this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
bought  in  Cairo,  not  Luxor.  The  high- 
priesthood  of  Memphis  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sacerdotal  offices  in  the 
realm,  and  its  incumbents  were  always 
men  of  distinction,  sometimes  indeed  of 
royal  blood.  A  son  of  Ramescs  II  once 
held  the  office,  and  again  in  the  XXth 
Dynasty,  a  son  of  Ramescs  III;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  XVIIIth  Dv- 
lUaty  king,  Thutmose  IV,  while  still  a 
prince,  also  was  high-priest  o!  Memphis. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  inscriptions 
whether  the  priests  of  lower  rank  repre- 
sented in  the  bottom  register  are  of  Shedes- 
nefcrlcm's  family.  The  foremost,  who  is 
burning  incense  before  the  goddess  Mm, 
is  named  Hori.  The  name  of  the  second, 
who  has  his  hands  raised  in  reverence  to 
the  divinity,  is  not  clear,  but  he  was  "be- 
gotten of  the  Haft-priest  of  Ptah,  Psheri- 
mut,"  whose  father  was  Scnkhrenf,  and 
grandfather  another  "H  at-priest  of  Ptah. 
Yufonkh."  The  inscribed  horizontal  line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stela  is  identical  with 
the  one  above,  except  that  the  benefits 
arc  requested  in  favour  of  this  son  of 
I'sherimut. 

In  content  the  stela  illustrates  the 
poetical  conceptions  often  discernible  in 
Egyptian  religious  ideas.  The  nois\ 
chattering  0!  the  .tj>es  at  dawn  the  Egyp- 
tians interpreted  as  homage  to  the  Siin- 
god  who  was  just  appearing  at)ovc  the 
t.istcrn  hills:  thus  in  the  uppermost 
register  of  this  stela  we  sec  the  sun's  disk 
and  on  each  side  ,i  baboon  with  arms  raised 
in  adoration,  while  the  accompanying 
text  is  a  short  hymn  to  the  Sun.  The 
central  figure  of  the  main  register  is  the 
young  Sun-god  represented  as  a  child 
si  lted  on  a  lotus  flower.  There  were 
many  myths  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  gods:  one  of  the  most  attractive  is  thai 
alluded  to  in  this  figure;  liefore  there  syaj 
any  life,  there  appeared,  so  it  was  thought. 

011  the  primeval  waters  a  lotus  flower  ami 
within  the  (lower  was  the  Sun-god,  Re. 
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as  a  child;  he  it  was  who  liecame  the 
creator  of  other  gods.  He  is  attended  in 
this  relief  by  two  (inures  of  the  goddess  of 
Truth  or  Righteousness,  Maat,  interesting 
as  one  of  the  few  abstract  ideas  which  the 
Egyptians  personified  and  gave  a  place 
among  their  divinities;  she  attained  to 
much  more  prominence  than  the  similar 
personifications  of  Taste  and  I' ndcrM  a  rid- 
ing. Here  each  figure  extends  her  wings 
in  protection  toward  the  young  god  and 
Irears  in  her  hands  the  gift  of  life  symbol* 
ised  by  the  hieroglyph  for  "life."  At  the 
extreme  left  the  lioness-headed  g<jddess  is 
designated  as  Sekhmet,  who  was  the  con- 
sort of  Ptah,  represented  on  the  right. 
These  two  with  their  child  Nefertem 
formed  the  Memphite  triad;  thus  Hori  of 
the  bottom  register  was  a  priest  of  Nefer- 
tem as  well  as  of  Ptah,  and  our  high- 


STKI.AIll-   \  HH.HI'KIKsT  OK  M  KM  PHIS 
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priest's  name  is  compounded  with  that  of 
the  god  Nefertem.  The  legend  in  front 
of  Sekhmet 's  skirt  is  the  truth  uttered  by 
her:  "May  he  grant  thee  life,  prosperity, 
health,  an  advanced  term  of  life  possessing 
strength. Fhee"  refers  probably  to 
the  high-priest,  Shedes-neferlem,  and  "he" 
presumably  to  the  nearest  male  divinity, 
tin-  young  Sun-god.  Tin-  three  goddesses 
in  the  bottom  register  arc  Hast,  Sekhmet 
and  Mat,  who  at  this  time  were  often 
assimilated  to  one  another.  The  quality 
of  the  relief  is  quite  charming.  Two 
technical  processes  are  exemplified,  low 
relief  in  the  principal  register  and  sunken 
relief  in  the  other  two.  The  eye  of  the 
young  Sun-god  was  inlaid  in  some  other 
material,  but  has  dropped  out.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  gold-leaf  on  the 
sun's  disk  in  the  Uppermost  register  and 
on  the  Sun-god's  body,  and  of  red  color  on 
the  bodies  of  the  apes  and  male  figures  as 
well  as  on  a  lew  hieroglyphs.  Of  course 
all  the  sculptured  figure*,  and  hieroglyphs 
were  colored  originally.  An  erasure  in 
the  lower  It  It  hand  corner  was  not  quite 
completed,  and  we  sec  a  priestess'  figure 
on  top  of  the  partially  expurgated  figure 
of  a  man.  There  is  a  marked,  although 
not  rigid,  symmetry  in  the  composition; 
note  the  bottom  register  where  the  one 
devotee  before  two  goddesses  on  the  left 
is  balanced  on  the  right  by  two  devotees 

before  one  goddess. 

In  its  size  iheight,  34 11*  inches:  width, 
It' H  inches',  number  of  figures,  imcIIciuc 
of  composition  and  workmanship,  and 
especially  in  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
main  personage  among  the  devotees,  this 
stela  is  one  61  more  than  ordinary  value. 
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Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

ART  SCHOOL 

Our  School  prepares  young  women  and  men  for  all  the  ART  VOCATIONS.  Courses 
in  DRAWING,  PAINTING.  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING.  DESIGNING,  POT- 
TERY and  NORMAL  ART,  with  the  joyful  experience  of  OUTDOOR  PAINTING, 
are  features  of  the  SCHOOL.  Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collections, 
Lecture  Courses  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  Our 
graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  positions.  Big  demand  for  women  and  men 
as  Designers.  Illustrators  and  Teachers.    Write  Registrar  for  particulars. 

ART  SCHOOL.  Art  Institute  of  Chic«|o.  Box  P.  Michigan  Are.  st  Adams  St.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Prac1ica!lf  an  Art  Department  of  the  Government  INDUSTRIAL  ART 


More  thin  1200  drawing! 
by  our  students  already 
uaed  in  waya  directly  help- 
ful in  winning  the  War. 
Classes  for  men  in  Wax 
Arts  that  help)  toward  rom- 


Classes  for  women  in 
Occupational  Therapy  that 
help  our  wounded. 
Commercial  and  ladus- 
trial  Art  Classes  that  help  business  now. 

Ask/or  tmr  nrv  booklet  "/'uiorraf  i'orriufi'fra" 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 

81  EAST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICACO.  ILL. 


SEASONABLE  GIFTS 
ON  HEAVEN 

And  Poems  Written  on  Active  Service 
by  LORD  MADOX  III  EFER. 
ifoth,  $1.25  net. 
In    vers    librc    1  rhymed    and  un- 
rhymedl,  the  author  gives  a  poetic 
definition  of  what  love  tor  one's  coun- 
try is  and  what  it  means  to  fight  and 
die  for  her. 

MEMORY 

Poems  of  War  and  Love  bv  LT.  A. 
NEWBERRY  CHOYCE,  author 
of  "Crimson  Stains,"  etc.  Frontis- 
piece Portrait.    Cloth,  Si. 00  net. 
Lieut.  Choyce,  of  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  and  one  of  England's  leading 
"soldier  potts,"  was  wounded  at  Arras 
in  1917,  and.  now  convalescent,  is  on  a 
special  lecturing  mission  to  the  United 
States. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  0.     606  So.  MlcUsan  Avenue.  ChicoAo,  Illinois 
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MIDDLE -WEST  ART 

LIKE  MIDDLE-WEST  BUSINESS 

achieve*  the  topmo«t  murk 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOUND  MODERN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

208  Eaat  25th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Founded  In  1S69  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
(ruining  in  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement* for  real  success  in  any 
career  in  Art.    Among  its  former 
students  are  the  names  of  many 
difttinguiirhcd    pointers,  sculptor*, 
decorators,  designers  and  lithog- 
rapher*.  Adjacent  to  the  Academy 
is  the  Art  Museum. 
Frank  Duveneek     C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Me.it. n         H.  H.  Wsuel 
J.  R.  Heakins        Win.  H.  Fry 
and  omeaa 
Sift  Year    Ssot.  23.1918.to  Msy  28. 1919 

FOB  CATALOG  ADDBKSS 
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Colors 

A  Sartor  i  us 


For  water  color,  poster  or  tempera  work. 
May  be  applied  like  oil  color  on  canvas  or  other 
material,  using  water  as  the  medium. 

Writ*  for  folder 

57  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Artists'  Materials 

AND 

Drawing  Supplies 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.'S 
Artists'  Oil  and  Water  Colors 

Finely  Prepared  Artists'  Linen  and 
Cotton  Canvases  for  Oil  Color  and 
Pastel  Painting 
Modeling  Clays  and  Materials 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

"Fabriano"  Handmade  Water  Color, 
J       ,  Drawing  and  Charcoal  Papers 

Materials  for  Pastel  Painting 

Etchers'  Presses,  Papers  and  Supplies 

TEMPERA  COLORS 
Works  on  Art  for  every  branch  of  the  Profewion 

F.  W.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  INDIA  INKS 

A  pure  carbon  ink  of  interne  black  color 
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Catalogue  on  Request 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.  S 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Factory:  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Branch  Houm;  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.;  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 

Write  for  pamphlet  on  our  new 
Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists' 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
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Portraits  of  Whistler 

A  Critical  Essay  and  an  Iconography 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  "Whistler's  Pastels  ana"  Other  Modern  Profiles,"  tic. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  portraits  and  caricatures 
of  Whistler  arc  described  in  this  book,  and  forty-one  of 
them  are  reproduced  as  full-page  plates,  The  illustrations 
are  from  portraits  of  Whistler  by  himself,  by  Fantin- 
I .a tour,  Thomas  R.  Way,  Chase,  Boldini,  duMauricr, 
Poynter,  Alexander,  Hetlu,  Seymour  Haden,  Rajon, 
Nicholson,  Rothcnstcin,  Ernest  Haskcl  and  Mortimer 
Menpcs.  Caricatures  are  reproduced  by  Charles  Keene, 
E.  T.  Reed,  Phil  May,  Aubrey  Beards!*?,  Max  Becr- 
bohm,  Walter  Crane,  Linley  Dambournc,  "Spy"  and 
"Ape."  Several  of  these  plates  are  now  reproduced  for 
the  first  time. 

Printed  as  an  edition  de  luxe  at  the  Merrymount  Press. 
Size  10*4  x  K  inches.  Bound  in  hand-made  paper  boards, 
cloth  back,  enclosed  in  a  slip  case.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  250  copies  for  England  and  America.  Copies  I  to  25, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  author,  S15.00  net. 
The  remaining  copies  Si  2.50  net. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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RKSinKNTWILSOVSPOKTKAIT 
I-OR  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT 


Over  fifty  thousand  Italians,  headed 
by  the  most  prominent  American  residents 
of  the  race  in  this  country,  have  already 
signed  petitions  to  have  President 
Wnodrow  Wilson  sit  for  his  portrait  lo 
Giuseppe  Trotta,  one  of  the  foremost 
livinK  Italian  artists  of  the  world,  which  is 
to  l>c  presented  to  the  Italian  Government 
as  a  token  of  the  work  of  the  Amerirans 
of  Italian  hirth  in  the  liberation  of  Italy 
in  the  world  war.  The  painting  is  to  lie 
hung  in  the  Government's  Art  Gallery 
and  is  to  be  the  gift  of  the  American 
residents  of  the  race  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Among  some  of  the  prominent  national 
figures  who  have  endorsed  the  movement 
are:  Judge  J.  Palmieri  of  New  York: 
E.  Paul  Vasclli  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney's 
office;  Attilio  Piccirilli;  Prince  Marmelo 
Mazeni-Petruzzelli;  Major  C.  Cattapani, 
chairman  of  the  Italian  Four  Minute  Men, 
of  New  York;  Count  Gatteshi,  LL.D.; 
Oreste  Ferrara,  President  of  the  Cuban 
Parliament;  Dr.  A.  Stella,  and  many 
other  leaders  in  many  walks  of  life. 

Giuseppe  Trotta,  the  artist  who  has 
been  chosen  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
President  Wilson,  is  a  resident  of  Flushing, 
L.  [.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  in  New  York  City  and  also  at  the 
National  Academy  of  New  York. 
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HE  VALUE  OF  MUSEUM  IN- 
STRUCTION   FOR  CHILDREN 


From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chi ea go 

Perhaps  the  visitor  passing  through  our 
galleries  has  come  upon  a  group  of  children 
sitting  before  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a 
painting,  or  an  object  of  fine  craltsman- 
ship,  and  listening  to  an  informal  lecture 
upon  it.  Perhaps  he  wondered  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  why  the  children  were 
invited  to  come.  He  may  have  thought 
it  a  rather  hopeless  or  purposeless  task, 
this  bringing  of  the  a-sthetic  to  children. 
If  he  did.  it  was  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand: and  if  he  stopped  to  investigate, 
he  would  find  it  otherwise. 

To  paraphrase  a  paragraph  of  Ernest 
Poole:  "He  had  thought  of  school  as  a 
simple  place,  filled  with  little  children, 
mischievous  at  times,  perhaps,  and  some 
with  dirty  faces,  but  still  with  minds  and 
spirit  clean,  unsoilcd  as  yet  by  contact 
with  the  grim  spirit  of  the  town.  He 
had  thought  of  childhood  as  something 
intimate  and  pure,  inside  his  home,  his 
family.  Instead  of  that  he  was  disturbed 
and  thrilled  by  the  presence  around  him 
of  something  wild,  barbaric,  dark,  com- 
pounded of  the  city  streets,  of  surging 
crowds,  of  rushing  feet,  of  turmoil,  filth, 
disease,  and  death,  of  poverty  and  vice 
and  crime." 

And  then  to  a  childhood  such  as  this 
is  brought  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful, 
an  expression  of  the  feeling  for  beauty 
that  lies  dormant  in  everyone.  It  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  laiulsca])c,  or  a  piece 
of  pottery,  or  a  cast  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
— and  a  responsive  note  is  struck.  Then, 
to  continue  the  paraphrase,  "does  one  feel 
the  vital  throbbing  of  a  tremendous  joy- 
ouseness,  of  gaiety,  fresh  hopes  and 
dreams,  ol  leaping  young  emotions  like 


Inspiration's  Wings 

INSPIRATION",  said  the  symbol- 
*  loving  Greeks  as  they  created 
Pegasus,  is  a  matter  of  wings. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS*  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 

arc  by  this  interpretation  a  real  inspiration  to 
the  artist. 

Their  surface— smooth,  responsive,  flawless — 
lends  veritable  wings  to  pens,  pencils  and 
brushes.  Not  even  a  nick,  hair,  oil-spot  or 
mottle  to  impede  the  flow  of  idea  or  trip  the 
skill  of  technique. 

Strathmore  Boards  come  as  near  being 
humanly  inspiring  as  is  possible  for  man- 
made  things.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  all  weights 
and  sizes,  let  us  send  you  our  free  book  of 
s. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

MittiiieaguLC-  Mass. USA. 
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The  LMdbt  Art  IrUtarkl  Shop  In  N*w  York 

F_»  rrylki  a  »  Mxtad  by  the  «p-to-dalr  Arti* 

TI  j  F  PALETTE  ART  CO.  ^ 


ARTISTS ! 

JUST  RECEIVED!     FRESH  STOCK 

CAMBRIDGE  OIL  COLORS 

THE  PERMANENT.  RELIABLE,  PURE  PALETTE  FOR  ARTISTS 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

158  Broadway 


77  York  Street 
TORONTO.  CANADA 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
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Rembrandt 
Colors 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

J  MENS  &  SON,  Apeldoom,  Holland 

American  Oflkt,  Imnffcan,  N.  J. 


Star  Engravers'  Supply  Co. 

H  tu  i  U~ TLMJU  i:»  KHMH       *l  I', 

COPTCII  AND  ZINC  rLATIS 

for  Mezzotint  and  Dry  Point  F.uhing 


iAP-ART  BRUSHES 

i ill t .  ZiAxii  Mill 
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MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  5TATE5  BY 
FAVOR ■  RUH1 trCf  47.W23ST  NEWYOCKN.Y 

An  j  4»  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE  .  CHICAGO 


HIGGINS 


ARE  THE 
INKS 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OfVtCE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

FINEST  AND  BEST 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  youraelf  from  the 
oat  of  corroaiYe  and  IU-andl- 

Xlnka  and  adbaMvca  and 
<  tba  Hixiilj  lata  and 
Adhaahnav  They  «■  be  • 
lamiaUoa  to  yoa.  tbay  arc  as 
aware  dean  and  wctl  pat  up 

At  Daalara  GeaeeaBr 


dm.  M.  Hiffina  &  Co. ,  Mtn. 
ni  Maria  StFMt.  SVvaUra,  PC  T. 


THE  VELVETY  SOFT  EFFECT 

DESIRE  D^BYW^CdljORISTS 
CAN  BEST  BEvbBTWNElDtBY  USING 


ARTIST  IHfOTAXiNG  BOARD 


ARTIST*- ARC 

HURLOCK  BROS.CO.INX. 


WORK. 
DESIGNERS,  C TC. 


COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS 
of  Long  Practical  Experience 

Drawing,  Lettering,  Designing,  Retouching,  Covering 
General  Black-and-White  and  Color  Work 
for  Reproduction,  Etc. 

The  Pancoast  Company 

124  East  25th  Street 
New  York  City 


PROMPT  SERVICE 


REASONABLE  PRICES 


deep-buried,  bubbling  springs  bursting 
up  resist  lessly  to  renew  the  fevered  life 
of  the  town.*'  Then  does  one  find  the 
true  children  underneath,  "everybody's 
children,"  and  one  begins  to  realise  what 
it  ran  mean  to  these  boys  and  girls,  this 
opening  up  of  a  new  world.  It  can  give 
them  new  hopes,  it  can  take  them  out  of 
their  often  sordid  surroundings,  out  of 
'  the  narrow  rut  into  which  the  commer- 
cialised viewpoint  of  parents  and  schools 
is  likely  to  sink  them. 

To  instill  facts,  to  teach  history,  to 
cram  their  heads  with  useless  book- 
knowledge,  is  not  the  aim  of  the  museum 
visits.  But  to  introduce  them  to  a  new 
source  of  joy  and  a  way  out  of  the  tire- 
some monotonies  of  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence, to  arouse  in  them  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  the  fine  arts  and  their 
creators — this  is  the  purpose.  Not  every 
boy  and  girl  who  conies  to  the  Institute 
is  so  influenced  by  what  is  seen  here. 
Some  never  come  again,  some  remain  in- 
different; but  if  there  is  one  out  of  forty 
who  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  vision,  then 
may  the  visitor  know  that  the  visits  arc 
not  hopeless,  and  then  may  the  Art 
Institute  feel  that  the  work  is  not  done 
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RITISH  WAR  ART  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment a  free  exhibition  of  official  litho- 
graphs reflecting  Britain's  efforts  and 
ideals  in  the  Great  War  was  shown  at  the 
Philadelphia  Arts  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
from  October  14  to  28,  inclusive. 

"These  prints,"  writes  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gallatin,  "some  of  which  are  in  black-and- 
white  and  some  in  colour,  are  by  many  of 
England's  most  gifted  artists,  including 
Muirhead  Bone,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Charles 
Shannon,  Charles  Kicketts,  Augustus 
John,  Edmund  Dulac,  William  Kot hen- 
stein,  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  William 
"Nicholson  and  others.  Britain's  ' efforts ' 
are  divided  into  the  following  groups: 
Making  Soldiers,  Making  Sailors, 
Making  (inns,  Building  Ships,  Making 
Aircraft,  Transport  by  Sea,  Wo- 
men's Work,  Work  on  the  Land,  and 
Tending  the  Wounded.  The  "ideals" 
include  such  subjects  as  The  Rebirth  of 
the  Arts,  The  Restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France.  The  Reconstruction  of 
Belgium  and  The  Triumph  of  Democracy. 
The  collection  as  a  whole  represents  a 
wide  diversity  of  outlook,  both  with 
regard  to  conception  and  to  execution.  1 1 
comprises  representative  examples  of  con- 
temporary artistic  activity,  and  as  such 
they  have  a  more  than  ephemeral  value, 
apart  from  the  record  which  they  form  of 
the  manners  and  gTeat  events  of  our  time." 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24.  1912.. 

of  The  Intrknationai.  Snwo.  published 

monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Octolier 

I,  1918. 

Stati      New  Yokk  /  . 
C01  ttn  at  New  Yorki 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  fnr 
the  Slate  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
yConlinurd  on  fxigr  rj) 
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GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material    and  Findings 
In  Gold  and  Silver 


Write  for  Catalog 

HERPERS  BROS. 
New  York   City  and   Newark,   N.  J. 


DIXON 


For  every  need 
of  the  artist 

For  sharp  contrasts,  for  graduating 
tones,  for  values  and  details — for  every 
use  of  the  artist,  there  is  a 

ItAe  master  drawing  pendr 


The  leads  in  every  degree  are  smooth, 
gritless,  responsive — strong,  firm,  economical 
In  use — and  absolutely  reliable  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  grading.  Made  in  17  degrees  from 
9H  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest). 

Writt  ui  on  your  Ittlrr  fttaj  for  full- 
Itniflk  samplti.  Hating  the  degr/ei 
you  ivant  and  your  J  ruler's  name. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Established  1827 

Dept.    llSvJ,  Jrnry  City,  N.  J. 


DIXON 
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HATMAN 

GENUINE  HAND-MADE 

DRAWING 
PAPERS 


Look  J  of  the  watermark     it  denote,  trie  (ermine  WHATMAN 

If  any  difficulty  in  otitauunc  from  your  dealer,  write 
II  KIJ'.VF.  ANGfO.  A  CO  .  Inc..  7  to  1 1  Spruce  St..  N.Y. 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 
The  Ss&r"  T^f 

Lexington     J  # 
Sketching  £ 

Box        ^  >^B- 

For  Oil  A 
Colours 

JHE  "LEXINGTON"  is  the  best  box  on  the 
market  Very  light,  splendidly  finished, 
made  of  specially  seasoned  wood,  mortised  and 
pegged — no  nails.  Tin  lined;  binges,  clasps  and 
hardware  best  quality,  nickel-plated.  Full-sized 
handle  and  many  little  conveniences.  A  most 
useful  and  appreciated  gift.    Order  early. 

No.  2   Thumb-hole  box  7  x  9}   $  4.50 

No.  3—  Box  (or  panel*  8x10   7.00 

No.  4    Box  for  panels  9x  12   9.00 

No.  5— Box  for  panels  10x14   I  1.00 

Wrilt  for  complete  art  catalog  '  N" 
ff   555-  1  NE.WYORK.NY. 
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O  cultured  MEN  and  WOMEN  of  the  WORLD  it 

is  the  essential  magazine  because  it  represents  the  hest 
in  American  life — social  and  intellectual. 


In  MnptMMKN  of  production,  Town  &  Country  has  stood  unsurpassed  among 
ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  for  ■  quarter  of  a  century,  not  excepting  such  famous  pub- 
lications internationally  as  Country  I.ifc  of  England  or  I. 'Illustration  of  France. 

While  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  its  pages.  Town  h  Country  is  never 
"cheap"  nor  intrusiv  e.  Brilliant  departments,  such  as  its  notulile  I  guidon  Letter,  charne- 
terlwd  by  a  world  |H>int  of  view,  combined  with  a  background  of  illustration,  cleverly 
"edited"  both  as  to  interest  and  artistic  value,  have  given  this  publication  an  outstanding 
individuality  and  prestige  unique  among  all  American  magazines. 

As  Town  It  Country  comes  tn  ymi  THREE  TIMES  A  MONTH.  It  la  more  complete,  authoritative  and 
timet)'  in  nil  of  its  <lepartmentii  than  arc  HtBlltWW  devoted  wholly  to  the  Arid*  nf  ART.  the  I > KAMA, 
AMATEUR  M'uins  ana  SOCIETY,  or  to  COUNTRY  HOUSE  ami  COUNTRY  CLUB  LIFE. 

36  issues.  $.).00  a  year.  2.5  cents  a  copy 
Read  carefully  the  coupon  printed  l>elo\v 

Town  A  Country  In  never  wild  at  a  rat  prlee  or  with  premium*  hat  the  COST  I'KR  NI'KSCRU'TIOS 
COPY  ia  lower  than  lli.it  of  an)  cuotemponir)  magazine,  and  the  uuasured  value  is  UmI  of  :l<i  issue* 
against  IS.  or  at  most  14,  of  other  imvsailnva. 


B^Town  &  Country^ 


NO.  «  WEST  FOHTIKTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Tou  may  enter  my  subscription  for  the  next  ftftern  iMura  of  Town  Sc  Country  and  fl.flfl  Is  enclosed  herewith. 


Name  and  Address 
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(Continued  from  pane  10) 

ally  ap|K-arc<l  Ralph  \V.  Carey,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  saya  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  The  International  Studio 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  manager  are: 

Publisher.  John  Lane  Company,  120  West 

32d  Street,  New  York  City. 
European    Editor,    Charles    Holme,  44 

Leicester  Square,  London,  \V.,  England. 
American  Editor.  \V.  IL  de  B.  Nelson,  120 

West  32d  Street,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor,  VY.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  120 

West  326  Street,  New  York  City. 
Business  Manager,  Ralph  W.  Carey,  120 

West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  John  Lane 
Company,  120  West  ,vd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad 
Street.  New  York,  X.  Y.;  Henry  W.  de 
Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
E.  Kent  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut: Rutger  B.  Jcwctt,  35  West  32d 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  Jefferson 
Jones,  120  West  32d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  London, 
W.,  England;  Acosta  Nichols,  43  Ex- 
change Place.  New  York,  X.  Y.;  Louis  C. 
Tiffany,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Estate  of  Spencer  Trask,  43  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York,  N  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any,  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  lielirvc  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
has  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)  Ralph  \V  Carey, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
30th  day  of  September,  1918 

(Seal)  Harry  I  Stkvkxs, 

Notary  Public. 
New  York  County  No.  330. 
New  York  Register  No.  10174. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


A  History 
of  Italian  Furniture 
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by  William  M .  Odom 

HE  first  comprehensive,  authoritative  history  of 
Italian  furniture,  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  research  in  many  countries.  Pictures  and 
descriptions  of  pieces  from  the  most  important  muse- 
ums and  from  priceless  private  collections  show  the 
evolution  of  furniture  design.  Many  intimate  incidents 
in  the  social  life  of  the  Italians,  which  have  modified 
the  furnishing  of  their  interiors,  supply  an  interesting 
background.    Sold  in  sets  only. 

Two  volumes,  boxed,  net,  $70.00 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


MRS.  MUCHMORE 

CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

OLD  CHINESE  PAINTINGS.  SILKS  AND  PORCELAINS 
NINETEENTH 
New  York 


The  first  comprehensive  book  on  Decorative  Textiles  to  be 
published  in  any  language 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES  "* '  ™>~ 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 

i2  pages. ^Quarto,  27  plates  in  color,  553  in  half-tone,  handsomely  bound  and 


boxed. 


net. 


An  illustrated  book  on  wall,  floor  and  furniture  coverings,  including  carpets  and  rues,  tapestries, 
embroideries,  damasks,  velvets  and  brocades,  laces,  chintzes,  cretonnes,  wall  paper*,  drapery  and 
furniture  trimmings,  tooled  and  illuminated  leathers.  It  appeal*  rqually  to  those  wlio  buy  and 
use,  and  to  those  who  make  and  sell,  embody  Ins  as  it  does  the  results  of  the  author's  many  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  weaves  ancient  and  modern.  The  illustrations  are  remarkable  for 
both  quality  and  quantity,  showing  texture  values  as  they  have  never  been  shown  before. 

A  Book  for  ArtUt;  Amateur;  Government;  Teacher t  and  Printer* 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  LIBERTY  LOAN  POSTER 

Illustrated.  Sl.Ofl  net. 

Joseph  Pcnncll'0  Second  Liberty  Loan  Poster  was  designed,  engraved  and  printed  entirely 
under  thr  supervision  of  the  Artist,  who  has  spent  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Lithography. 
As  the  technical  methods  are  little  known  here.  Mr.  Pcnnell  describes  the  right  method  of  making 
a  poster,  from  the  first  sketch  to  the  finished  print,  illustrated  with  drawings  in  Mark  and  while 
and  color,  showing  every  stage  through  which  his  poster  passed.  This  U>  a  splendid  record  of 
one  of  the  finest  Liberty  Loan  Posters. 

Write  for  D**criptitt  Circulars 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


WAR  FICTION 


THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE,  author  of  "The  Red  Planet,"  etc.    Fourth  Edition.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net. 

A  truly  Locloan  romant-e  of  youth  and  the  Great  War,  rich  in  romantic  flavor  ant) 
imaginative  charm.    The  most  popular  novel  of  the  season. 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYI.IE,  author  of  "The  Shining  Heights."  etc.   Fourth  Edition. 
Cloth,  St. 50  net. 

A  remarkably  powerful  story  of  a  boy's  soul  seared  by  the  brutal  hand  of  Prus- 
sianism. 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "The  Father  of  a  Soldier,"  etc.    Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  St. 50  net. 

A  dramatic,  finely  written  and  conceived  story  cmlxxlying  a  record  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war. 

DRUMS  AFAR 

By  J.  MURRAY  GIBBON,  author  of  "Hearts  and  Faces."  etc.    Second  Edition. 
Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

The  love  story  of  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Chicago  girl — an  international  romance 
with  a  war  tinge. 


ROMANCE  AND  ADVENTURE 

THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE.  author  of  "The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself."  etc. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  delightful  and  winsome  tale  which  furnishes  a  contrasting  picture  of  modem 
Ireland  and  l he  days  of  old  romance  of  a  bygone  generation  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

BENTON  OF  THE  ROYAL  MOUNTED 

By  SERGEANT  RALPH  &  KENDALL.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  true  tale  of  thrilling  adventure  dealing  with  the  Canadian  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police. 

THE  PATHETIC  SNOBS 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE,  author  of  "  Exile,"  "The  Rat-Trap,"  etc.    Cloth,  S1.50  net. 

A  very  human  modern  love  story— the  most  "intense"  of  this  popular  author's 
recent  novels. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CHANCE 

Bv  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG,  author  of  "Coelebs, Die  Bigamist,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.40 
net. 

South  Africa,  the  land  of  mystery  and  magic,  is  the  setting  for  this  absorbing 
novel  of  mystery  and  adventure. 

HIS  GRACE  OF  GRUB  STREET 

By  G.  V.  MiFADDEN,  author  of  "The  Honest  Lawyer."    Cloth,  $1.40  net. 
A  novel  of  old  romance  and  chivalry  in  the  "stage-coach  "  days  of  Merry  England. 

FOOTSTEPS 

By  DOROTHY  PERCIVAL.    Cloth,  Si .40  net. 

An  interesting  story  of  a  girl  and  an  incorrigible  father,  who  has  settled  in  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  and  his  reputation. 


A  LITERARY  MYSTERY 

Who  Is  the  Girl 
This  Soldier  Loved? 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Dugout 

Cloth,  Si. 25  ret 


In  the  trenches  a  soldier  wrote  his 
heart  on  paper,  then  vanished.  How? 
No  one  knows,  but  he  left  this  intimate- 
document  —  a  confession  of  extraor- 
dinary human  importance  to  some 
American  woman. 

Who  is  she — ami  vheref  We  pub- 
lish this  secret  autobiography  in  the 
hope  that  its  message  may  reach  her. 
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Engravers  for  The  Interna- 
tional Studio  and  other  high- 
class  publications 

What  We  Do! 

Designing 
Halftone  Engravings 
Zinc  Etchings 
Color  plates  of  every  description 

TELEPHONE  STU  YVESANT  5935-36 


^pHK  Victories  of  Peace  —  busy 
looms,  teeming  factories,  scurry- 
ing ships — all  the  world  needs  to 
replenish  its  stores. 

The  printing  press  will  carry  to  the 
world's  marts  the  message  of  aggres- 
sive and  forceful  salesmanship  as  it  has 
carried  the  message  of  liberty  and  of 
truth. 

We  invite  inquiries  for  this  sort  of 
printing. 

Redfield-Kendrick-Odell  Co. 

INCOKPOKATSD 

Printers  Engravers  Map  Maktri 

311-319  W«t  45.:  Str«t,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GIFT  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


RUPERT  BROOKK:  A  MEMOIR 

By  EDWARD  MARSH.    Fruntisinece  Portrait.    CM*.  JI.23 

The  official  memoir  at  thin  rrlrhmtrrl  poet  containing  many  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  and  a  few  poems  nut  previously  printed. 


THE  GREATER  PATRIOTISM 

Public  addresses  of  the  late  JOHN  LEWIS  GRIFFITHS,  American  t  on.nl- 
Gemral  at  London,  delivered  in  England  and  America.  With  an 
introduction  by  Hilalre  Bclloc.    Illustrated.    (7<H*.  $1.50  art. 

CASTING  OUT  FEAR 

By  the  HON".  MRS.  LIONEL  GUEST.    Boards.  7.5  mis  ntt. 

The  author  in  Kear  the  riMit  of  all  unhappincts  and  shows  hnw 
each  kind  dI  Fear  can  he  cast  out. 


CORN  FROM  OLDE  FIELDES 

By  the  HON.  ELEANOR  BROUGHAM.    Frontispiece.    Cloth.  11.50  net. 

An  anthology  of  Old  English  Poems,  from  the  l  Jth  to  the  17lh  century, 
many  of  which  arc  little  known. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
THE  PRACTICAL  MYSTIC 

By   FRANCIS  GRIF.RSON,  author  of  "  Modem    Mysticism."  "The 
Valley  at  Shadows,"  etc.    ClmM.  JI.00  art. 
A  timely  presentation  of  a  new  phase  at  Lincoln's  character  by  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

FORWARD.  MARCH! 

By  ANGELA  MORGAN,  author  of  "The  Hour  Has  Struck."  etr.  Cloth. 
SI  25  ntl. 

A  volume  of  poems  sounding  the  note  of  reconstruction  and  the  new 
human  spirit  which  must  come  out  of  the  war. 
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ART  AND  GIFT  BOOKS 
SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

Bv  Earl  H.  Reed 

Author  of  "The  Dune  Country,"  etc.  With  14  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Cloth,  S2.50  net. 
Readers  of  "The  Dune  Country"  will  remember  "Old  Sipes," 
"Happy  Cal"  and  "Catfish  John,"  the  old  derelicts  living  along  the 
beach  in  the  dune  region  on  the  wild  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Further  accounts  of  their  "doin's"  are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
volume  and  new  characters  are  introduced,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  as  cordially  welcomed. 


JUST  BEHIND 
THE  FRONT 
IN  FRANCE 

By  NOBLE  FOSTER  HOGG- 
SON.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions.   Boards,  St. 50  net. 

A  charming  memento  of 
France  in  war-time. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 
REAL  ANIMALS 

By  LOR! N DA  M.  BRYANT,  author 
of   "What    Pictures  to  Sec  in 
America,"  etc.    With  89  Illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
Mrs.  Bryant  in  her  new  %-olumc  con- 
vinces us  that  to  know  and  love  animals 
we  must  turn  to  the  artist  and  read  his 
story  of  them — a  story  that  l>egan 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  pictures  on 
bone  and  ivory  and  still  continues  with 
pictures  in  stone  and  paint. 


CANADIAN 
WONDER  TALES 

By  CYRUS  MACMILLAN.  With  32 
Illustrations  in  Color  by  George 
Shcringham.     Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

A  collection  of  fascinating  folk  and 
fairy  tales  taken  from  the  lips  of 
Indians,  sailors  and  habitants  of  Can- 
ada. The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Shering- 
ham  are  a  notable  feature  of  the 
vol  umc. 


■  LU  STRATION  FROM 
1 WADIAN  WONDER  TALES" 


ON  THE  WORLD  WAR 


OUT  TO  WIN 

By  LT.  GONINGSBY  DAWSON,  author  of  "Carry  On," 
"The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  etc.    Cloth,  $1.2$  net. 
A  vivid,  prophetic,  optimistic  and  inspiring  statement  of 
America's  accomplishments  in  France. 

GONE  ASTRAY 

Leaves  from  an  Emperor's  Diary.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  personal  docu- 
ment or  the  result  of  a  life-long  study  by  a  marvellously 
gifted  student  of  character,  this  story  of  the  Kaiser's  obsession 
for  world  domination,  from  boyhood  to  the  present  day,  will 
prove  interesting  and  illuminating. 

ROUMANIA 

By  MRS.  WILL  GORDON,  F.R.G.S.    Profusely  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3.00  net. 
A  wonderfully  interesting  history  of  Roumania,  past  and 
present,  with  an  introduction  and  two  chapters  by  H.  M. 
Oueen  Marie. 

FROM  CZAR  TO  BOLSHEVIK 

By  E.  P.  STEBBING.  author  of  "At  the  Serbian  Front  in 
Macedonia."    Illustrated.    Cloth,  S3. 50  net. 
An  account  of  the  author's  personal  experiences  in  revolu- 
tionary Russia. 


PUSHING  WATER 

By   LT.    ERIC   P.   DAWSON,    R.N.V.R.  Frontispiece. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net. 
The  story  of  the  British  Auxiliary  Patrol — the  navy  of 
small  craft,  the  brooms  and  eyes  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

THE  WHITE  ROAD  OF  MYSTERY 

By  PHILIP  DANA  ORCUTT.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  51.25 
net. 

Vivid  and  spiritual  impressions  of  the  war  by  a  young 
American  Ambulancier  who  served  in  the  great  Verdun 
offensive  during  the  summer  of  1917. 

ASIA  MINOR 

liy  WALTER  A.  MAWI.EY,  author  of  "Oriental  Rugs."  etc. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  S3. 50  net. 
An  interesting  and  informing  account  of  that  little-known 
part  of  the  Near  East — Asia  Minor — which  is  destined  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  activities  of  the  world. 

THE  COMING  DAWN 

A  War  Anthology  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  THEODORA 
THOMPSON,  compiler  of  "Underneath  the  Bough." 
Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.    Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 
Selections  from  speeches  and  writings  on  the  meaning  and 
outcome  of  the  Great  War. 
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New  YORK 


In  the  report  of  changes  made  by 
the  Senate  in  the  House  Revenue  Bill  we 
have  seen  nothing  about  the  provision  for 
the  taxing  of  sales  of  pirtures  and  sculp- 
tures. Among  its  items  is  a  ten  per  cent, 
tax  on  the  amounts  brought  by  the  sale  of 
such  pictures  as  do  not  come  directly  from 
the  living  artist;  also  a  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  picture  frames  valued  at  more 
than  ten  dollars,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
value  of  the  frame  in  excess  of  that  sum. 
The  tax  is  aimed  at  private  sales  and  public 
dealing  in  pictures,  with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  those  that  come  from  the  studios 
of  their  makers.  The  stated  reason  for 
this  tax  is  grounded  on  the  principle  that 
luxuries  are  proper  subjects  for  taxation, 
and  that  pictures  and  frames  costing  more 
than  ten  dollars  are  articles  of  luxurx  . 

Although  from  one  point  of  view,  and 
a  superficial  one,  pictures  may  be  termed 
luxuries,  from  another  and  more  important 
they  arc  classed  as  objects  of  education 
and  culture.  Now,  it  was  at  the  instance 
of  certain  artists  themselves  that  the  bill, 
when  it  was  before  the  1  louse,  was  changed 
so  as  to  exempt  pictures  that  come  straight 
from  the  studio.  Out  if  these  artists  and 
the  f ranters  of  the  bill  imagine  that  this 
exemption  will  tend  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  directly  from  the  easel, 
we  (ear  they  will  have  reason  to  find  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  the  buyer.  Will  he  stand 
for  the  tax?  The  greatest  number  of 
purchasers  are  not  rich  men;  they  cannot 
indulge  their  love  of  pictures  without 
scanning  the  outlay  and  the  future.  Very 
few  are  those  who  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  being  forced  at  some  time  to 
sell  again.  They  must  take  into  account 
that  whenever  they  nr  their  heirs  do  sell, 
the  tax  will  operate  to  discourage  the  new 
purchaser. 

The  vast  majority  of  pictures  will  always 
DC  distributed  to  the  public  by  dealers,  for 
reasons  every  one  appreciates.  And  since 
all  who  buy  from  them  must  pay  the  lax, 
this  addition  to  the  purchase  price  will 
make  an  intending  buyer  hesitate.  So 
that,  whether  he  is  considering  a  picture 
in  the  hands  of  the  maker  or  the  dealer, 
he  is  likely  to  put  the  matter  aside  and 
forego  the  purchase  till  "after  the  war" — 
perhaps  forever. 

Where  will  this  leave  the  painter?  Why, 
lx.*fore  the  alternative  of  changing  to  some 
other  work  or  starving.  At  a  time  when 
we  need  artists  with  training  as  never  be- 
fore they  are  about  to  Ik-  given  to  under- 
stand that  as  creators  of  articles  of 
"luxury"  their  existence  is  of  so  little 
concern  to  legislators  that  the  latter  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the 
conditions  under  which  artists  lal>our  and 
exist.  In  the  effort  to  exhaust  all  means 
to  till  the  national  treasury  they  are  at»oul 
to  strike  a  blow  which  will  cripple  the 
creators  of  art  works  and  dry  up  that 
|>arlicular  source  of  revenue  at  its  root — 
the  buyer.  It  was  a  well-meaning  bear 
and  a  kindly,  so  we  are  told,  that  slew  with 
a  stone  the  fly  that  would  settle  on  the 
master's  brow. 

Instead  of  discouraging  artists,  they 
should  be  encouraged.  Here  in  New  York 
they  may  seem  abundant,  but  we  have 
really  too  few  for  a  population  of  a  hundred 
million  souls.  It  might  be  well  if  means 
were  devised  to  distribute  them  more 
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Oil  Paintln* 
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Watrr-colour 
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THE  BRITISH  OFFIC  IAL  ARTIST  IN  WAR-TIME  By  W.  H.  deB.  Nelson 

Srvcntrrti  illustrations 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  REGINALD  FRAMPTON.  R.O.I. 


Elrvrn  Illustration*. 


By  Aymer  Vallance 


SOME  CANADIAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  SNOW.. By  Newton  MacTarlsh 

Five  Illustrations. 
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TMftWfl  Illustration*. 


STUDIO-TALK  (From  Oik  Own  Correspondents)... 

Eleven  Illustrations. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  WINTER  ACADEMY.  NEW  YORK.  1918 

Six  Illustrations. 
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evenly  about  the  country  hy  attracting 
them  to  other  cities,  so  that  they  might 
exert  their  inlluenee  everywhere.  As  it 
is,  thesL-  purveyors  of  articles  of  "luxurv" 
have  not  only  volunteered  in  goodly 
numbers  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  by 
pictures  and  sculptures  have  kept  interest 
in  the  war  alive  and  done  great  work  in 
camoullage  and  camp  decorations.  And 
now  that  the  dawn  of  peace  appears  in  the 
ofting,  we  must  look  forward  to  a  stcady 
incrcasc  in  the  demand  for  the  trained 
hand  and  eye  of  the  artist  in  a  hundred 
different  lines. 

While  the  process  for  the  levying  of  a 
tax  of  ten  [Jer  cent,  on  sales  of  picture* 
does  not  otler  any  formidable  difficulties, 
that  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  tax  on  picture 
frames  is  not  so  casv  to  manage.  When 
the  painting  has  sufficient  intrinsic  value 
to  compel  a  price,  the  frame  hardly  counts. 
Many  buyers  throw  the  frames  of  their 
purchases  into  the  discard,  as  in  pour 
taste  or  because  unsuited  to  the  place  the 
picture  is  to  occupy.  Such  men  will  lake 
the  canvas  and  leave  the  frame,  if  they 
are  to  be  bothered  with  an  estimate  of  its 
possible  value.  So  we  may  look  forward 
to  auctions  in  which  canvases  are  sold 
without  Item-fit  of  frame — and  then-lore 
at  a  disad vantage— because  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  determining  the  value,  rather 
than  from  any  objection  to  the  tax  as 
such.  (Eventually  this  change  might 
prove  a  good  thing  for  frame-makers, 
but  it  will  not  aid  the  revenue,  ami  that 
is  the  aim  of  taxation-  -to  get  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  minimum  of  cost  in 
collection  and  also  with  the  least  possible 
disturlMtice  to  business.  This  frame  tax 
seems  to  be  only  another  move  tending 
to  curtail  picture  sales  and  discourage 
picture  buyers  on  whom  the  noble  armv 
of  painters  dc|xmd. —  The  Fine  Arts 
Journal. 
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This  far  dealers  have  suffered 
only  a  decrease  in  profit.  The  few  excep- 
tions on  the  losing  side  are  of  those  whose 
stock  is  restricted  to  the  expensive  old 
masters.  Patriotism  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  heavy  taxation  of  the  very  rich  on 
the  other  arc  named  as  the  main  causes 
contributing  to  this  loss.  An  exception 
at  the  other  ]>ole  is  a  prominent  dealer  in 
standard  American  pictures  for  whom  last 
season  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones 
of  a  long  career.  This  good  fortune  is 
attributed  to  the  demands  of  thirty  thou- 
sand war-made  millionaires,  a  not  miti- 
gable  pro|>ortion  of  whom  are  now  known 
as  war-made  collectors.  They  are  a  quite 
different  type  from  two  other  new  groups 
of  collector*  (new.  though  less  sol  lately 
not  very  active,  one  of  which  devotes  its 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  Primitives, 
while  the  other  wanders  with  not  too  much 
discrimination  amid  the  wildest  works  of 
the  Lxlrcmisls. 

It  is  not  to  In- lightly  supposed  that  either 
of  these  groups  is  wholly .1  pawn  of  fashion. 
Rather,  they  are  composed  of  intellectuals 
who,  having  browsed  long  and  familiarlv 
among  works  which  show  the  llucm-v  that 
is  attained,  turned  to  the  Primitives  for 
surcease  from  a  wealth  of  urbanity  ami 
to  the  (Extremists,  or  to  both  of  them,  to 
receive  the  shock  of  a  new  .esthetic  sen*a- 
lion.    The  cult  of  the  exotic  had  just 
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PICTURE  LIGHTING 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Reflectors,  plain  and  ornamental  in  design. 
If  our  recommendations  are  followed  we  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  results. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  N:  422 

I.  P.  FRINK,  Inc. 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Studio  Year  Book  of 
Decorative  Art  (1918) 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HOLME 

Profusely  illustrated  in  Color,  etc.     4 to. 
Paper,  Si. 00  Net.    Cloth,  SS.00  Net 


As  in  ihe  case  of  previous  nunil>ers,  this  thirteenth 
annual  numtx.-r  contains  articles  dealing  with  the  artistic 
construction,  decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home, 
as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  leading  architects, 
designers  and  craftsmen  of  the  day.  A  series  of  three 
articles  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie- 
Scott  discussing  the  designing,  planning  and  decorating  of 
a  country  cottage,  a  small  country  house,  and  a  suburban 
house,  will  be  found  an  attractive  feature  of  the  volume. 
In  addition,  there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  exterior 
and  interior  domestic  architect urc,  interior  decoration, 
furniture,  mural  decoration,  metal  work,  pottery,  em- 
broidery, textile  fabrics,  etc. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


THE  BENT  TREE 

By  JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
(Nat.  Gall..  London,  Bag.) 

Reproduced  in  colors  by  the  Collotype  process. 
Height,  18  inches;  width,  22  inches.    Price,  $10.00. 


Catalog  on  Request 

PUBLISHED  BY 

FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  BOSTON 


A  NOTABLE  ART  WORK 

Life  and  Works  of 
Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON.  Lrrr.D.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  with  about  ISO  iUuUrattont  in  hitlf-lont,  color  ami  photo- 
t'tnrt.  Edition  limited  to  400  copits  for  England  and  A  meru  it. 
Pemi  4I0.  $25.00  net. 

Hitherto  Oziai  Humphry  hat  hern  little  known  outtidc  the  rank*  of 
connoisseurs,  but  the  famous  "Romncy  Caw"  has  drawn  attention 
not  only  to  his  name  hut  to  his  considerable  merits  as  an  artist.  Apart 
from  hit  importance  as  a  miniaturist  and  painter.  Ozias  Humphry''* 
was  a  peculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  affairs  were  of  the  most 
romantic  kind,  and  be  knew  practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time, 
not  only  in  the  artistic  but  in  tbe  social  and  in  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the 
matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and  tor  its  material 
and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives 
of  painters. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


NEWCOMB  MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

MIRRORS  and  CORNICES 

DISTINGUISHED  DESIGNS  AND  FINISHES 
LOWEST  PRICES 

SALESROOM 

233  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORY 

STATE  &  KINZIE  STS.,  CHICAGO 

Catalogues  Sent  lo  Dealers  and  Decorators  Upon  Request 
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ART  SCHOOLS 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY — Painlimt  —  Sergeant  Kendall.  Drawint— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  G.  11.  Langieitel, 
T.  Dledrfcksen.  Jr.  Sculpture — Robert  tl.  Kberhard.  A  rchiuaurt— Everett  V.  Meek*.  Franklin 
J.  Walla,  A.  Kinsaley  Porter.  Comfosttiou.Periptcttn — Kd»in  C.Taylor.  Anatomy — Kaynhara 
Towruhend,  M.D. 

DEC  REE — The  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  ArUlB.  F.A .)  it  awarded  for  advanced  work  of  d  Ullnctlon. 

The  Wincheiter  Fellowship  for  one  year'i  study  of  Art  in  Europe,  the  EnglUh  Scholarahip  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  In  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G>  II.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 

The  Leading  Art  School  of  the  West 

Art  study  under  ideal  conditions 

Asdraaa  W.  L  JUDSON.  2M  S.  At*.  M.  L.i  As|al.a,  Cal. 


Spring  Term  lleglns  Januury  a.  1*1* 


MICHIGAN 


■somSfw  ARTanb  design 

Wast  Lake  Park  Est  sad  Inc.  1887 

ELEMENTARY  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES 
Far  Pro.p.<io.  ippl;  Serratart     LLC.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


French  School  of  Fine  Arts 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  BlOl 'OBt, 
exhibitor  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London 

FINE  CLIMATE  FOR  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING 
ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

For  terms  address  the  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Nicholson.  1826  Ladera  Street.  Santa 
Barbara.  California. 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  Illustration; 
Composition.  Limited  student's  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request.  , 

JOHN  P.  WICKER.  Director 
Pine  Arts  Building  Detroit.  Michigan 
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The  season  for  advertising 

SUMMER  ART 
SCHOOLS 

and  Classes  is  approaching 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  lime  to  look 
up  and  select  the  photographs  uf 
last  Summer's  students'  work  and 
send  them  to  us  for  use,  editionally, 
in  our  School  Columns.  Advertising 
copy,  announcements  and  photo- 
graphs for  March  are  due  not  later 
than  February  8;  for  April,  March 
8,  etc. 

These  School  Columns  form  t he- 
most  practical  and  reliable  Direc- 
tory' of  Art  Schools  and  Classes 
published. 

ADDRESS  SCHOOL  DEPT. 
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come  u|X>n  us  as  we  went  to  war.  We  arc 
beginning,  like  Huysmans,  to  admire  the 
most  provincial  of  the  Primitives,  and, 
like  true  idlers,  to  try  to  solve  the  detached 
cryptograms  of  newly  confirmed  abstra- 
lionists. 

Our  newest  group  of  collectors  is  less 
learned  in  the  lore  of  art  and  a  great  deal 
busier  with  things  that  concern  art  only 
in  a  momentary  way.  It  is  considering 
pictures  for  the  first  time,  and,  similar  to 
that  so  often  quoted  Itoarding-housc 
spinster,  in  art  it  only  knows  what  it  likes. 
And  it  likes,  we  may  be  sure,  well  within 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  memory 
of  a  leaner  pocketbook.  Also  it  has  a  very' 
commendable  predilection  for  American 
pictures,  especially  those  of  the  order 
which  has  not  taken  the  discoveries  of  the 
French  explorers  in  colour  too  much  to 
heart.  It  is  making  another  Ix-ginning  in 
collecting  here,  a  beginning  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  earlier  one,  which 
was  the  lioon  of  the  sophisticated  French 
Salon  painter  and  of  those  unacclaimed 
talents  who  signed  names  like  Nattier  and 
Largilliere  to  portraits  of  frivolous  ladies 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  eyes 
only  for  its  time.  Like  kings,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  art  of  kings  is  beyond  its 
democratic  comprehension.  Its  taste  is 
bourgeois,  possibly,  narrow,  uneducated; 
it  has  liecn  called  sentimental,  but  it  has  the 
courage  more  than  to  know  what  it  likes— 
to  buy  what  it  likes. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibitions  to 
come,  the  doubt  is  more  considerable. 
During  the  war  the  U-boat  had  made  the 
importation  of  foreign  works  precarious. 
The  war  has  taken  the  American  painter 
out  of  his  regular  haunts,  clipped  his  wings, 
and  set  him  in  a  strange  environment. 
The  few  exhibitions  that  have  l>cen  held 
thus  far  show  him  half-heartedly  repeating 
old  themes,  or  touching  upon  the  war, 
which  his  realist  habit  does  not  help  him 
to  visualise,  with  great  trepidation.  He 
has  lost  aplomb.  He  stands  before  his 
eud  in  a  whirl  of  doubt,  or  else,  as  with 
the  younger  men  who  contribute  the  gayer 
notes  to  current  shows,  he  has  been  called 
away  to  carry'  a  gun  or  to  push  great 
brushes  over  the  sides  of  ships. — AVtr 
York  Evening  Post. 


OM OR DA NT     AT     VA1.K  ART 
SCHOOL 


Word  has  been  received  at  the  Uni- 
versity that  M.  Jean  Julion  Lomordant, 
the  celebrated  French  artist  to  whom  the 
llowland  Memorial  Prize  was  awarded 
last  commencement,  will  come  to  Yale 
early  in  the  new  year  to  receive  the 
honour  in  person.  It  has  further  been 
learned  that  the  paintings  of  M.  Lomor- 
dant will  I  if  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Vale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Kxtraordinary  interest  is  felt  in  the 
coming  of  the  well-known  French  painter 
of  his  native  Breton  landscapes  and  life, 
not  alone  because  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  his  works  but  also  l>ecausc  of  the 
fact  that  severe  wounds,  sustained  in 
lighting  during  August,  191 4,  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  his  sight  and  the  probable 
prevention  of  his  ever  painting  again. 
Unwilling  to  play  a  passive  part  in  the 
war  which  began  in  1914,  M.  Lomordant 
succeeded  in  getting  a  transfer  from  the 
territorial  regiment  in  which  he  was 
mobilized  to  the  front  line  as  a  lieutenant 
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in  the  41st  Regiment  of  Infantry.  There, 
following  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  he  lay 
unconscious  for  many  hours  on  the-  held 
between  the  lines.  Regaining  conscious- 
ness, he  found  himself  in  total  darkness. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  inquired  of 
wounded  men  who  lay  groaning  near  him 
the  timr  of  day  that  he  realised  his  afflic- 
tion. He  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Germany,  but  was  later  repatriated  as 
an  incurable. 

Few  artists  of  the  younger  generation 
have  attained  the  fame  which  has  come 
to  M.  Lomnrdant.  In  addition  to  his 
well-known  paintings  of  Breton  life  and 
landscapes,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Quimper,  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  o(  France,  he  has  done  an  extensive 
amount  of  decorative  painting,  a  typical 
example  being  the  ceiling  which  he  painted 
in  the  theatre  at  Rennes.  Marked 
strength  and  vigour  of  movement  arc  com- 
bined in  these  works  with  notable  skill 
in  colour.  M.  Lomordant  has  also  at- 
tained distinction  as  an  easel  painter, 
having  exhibited  four  canvases  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  recent  exhibition  in  France 
brought  enthusiastic  approval  to  an  artist 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  career. 

The  first  award  of  the  Howland  I'rize, 
established  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  K.  Howland,  '54,  was  made  in 
1916  to  the  late  Rupert  Brooke.  Award 
is  intended  for  a  "citizen  of  any  country 
in  recognition  of  some  achievement  of 
marked  distinction  in  the  field  of  literature, 
fine  arts,  or  the  science  of  government." 
and  it  is  stipulated  in  the  deed  of  gift  that 
"an  important  factor  in  the  selection  shall 
lie  the  idealistic  element  in  the  recipient's 
work." 


THE  USE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  AN 
ART  MUSEUM 

Mk.  Lincoln  N.  Kinmci'TT  expresses 
himself  as  follows  in  the  latest  HulUtin  of 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum: 

I  know  there  are  different  ideas  in  regard 
to  what  an  art  museum  should  be  and  what 
it  should  attempt.  Personally.  I  believe 
an  art  museum's  first  purpose  should  be  to 
give  real  enjoyment  to  those  who  already 
love  objects  of  art  and  know  altout  them, 
or  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  by  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  sec  works  of  art  of  undisputed  merit. 
To  me  it  seems  that  among  museums  the 
art  museum  stands  alone  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  primarily  a  collecting  museum 
for  educational  purposes.  Many  of  us 
visit  an  art  museum  for  the  first  time,  and 
perhaps  for  many  times  afterward,  to  see 
certain  pictures  which  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  either  through  reading  or 
from  a  desire  to  sec  a  celebrated  picture 
about  which  the  world  is  talking.  At  first, 
even  if  we  have  no  particular  taste  in  that 
direction,  we  feel  that  we  must  have  at 
least  a  superficial  knowledge  of  pictures 
and  sculpture,  and  art  in  general,  as  a 
necessary  additional  pass-key  to  the 
pleasing  ability  of  often  sharing  and  con- 
tributing intelligently  in  general  conversa- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  art  museum  has 
a  pur|>ose  as  an  educational  factor,  but 
it  is  only  subordinate,  as  it  is  in  other  ways 
where  the  educational  and  enjoyment- 
giving  properties  are  closely  and  neces- 
sarily Mended. 


NEW  YORK 


Mid -Year  Professional  Art  Courses 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Prealdsnt  Rr,:.,.  JANUARY  6th 


Interior  Decoration.  Post- 
er. Stage.  Co>tume  and 
Textile  Design.  Illustra- 
tion. Painting,  Therapy. 
Crafts  and  Industrial  Arts 
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You  can  by  entering 
in  January  fit  to  do 
second-year  work 
next  September. 
Write  for  particulars 


SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Secretary 


2239  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


The  Hansen  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

FOR  PRIVATE  STUDENTS 
9  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 
Open  day.  evening  and  Sunday 
Catalog  on  request 


THE  ART  STUDENTS  LEAGUE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Classes  In  Portrait  Painting,  Lift  Drawing . 
Illustration.  Antique.  Landscape  Painting. 
Composition,  Etching.  Modeling 
and  Anatomy. 

Catalogues  on  application  at 
215  West  57th  Street,       Now  York  City 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

■aaoKLTi,  ssrw  nai 
Applied  Design,  In  tartar  Pass  ration.  Jewelry.  UN 
Drawing.  Modeling.  Costume  and  Pictorial  leiietuHee). 
Cemmerslel  Design,  Dsssratws  and  Mural  Painting. 

Arch  nocture    Two-end-  Three-  Year  Coureee. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training—  Two- Year  Courses 
OS  alien  Si  leearerierei  Itteo  Tear 
WALTI*   SCOTT  I'IKKI. 


The  Clarence  H.  White 
School  of  Photography 

Fifth  Season 
Instruction  in  Ihe  Art  and  Science  of  Photog- 
raphy— Day  and  Evening  Classes 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AUDXKS.%  M*.  WHITE 

122  East  17th  Street.  New  York  City 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON.  MASS.     43d  year  begins  Sept.  30th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Jaitrscriorj.  Drawing  and  Fainting — Philip  L.  Hale. 
F.  A.  Boaley.  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thomp«>n.  tt. 
McLellan;  IfodVdng —  Charles  GruHy;  utsign  — 
Huger  Elliott.  H.  H.  Clark.  Scholarship!  and 
Traveling  Scholarships.   For  circular,  address 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS.  Manager 

I  think  that  pictures  and  sculpture  arc 
like  words,  vocalised  thought,  or,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  vocalised  sight,  the  telling 
of  what  the  artist  thinks  he  sees,  not  per- 
haps actual  vision  but  vision  enhanced 
l>y  the  gift  of  imagination.  Possibly  as 
individual  direct  thought  they  arc  truer 
than  words,  for  although  the  actual  work- 
manship owes  much  to  acquired  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  spirit  itself,  of  the 
picture,  can  be  only  originally  or  inde- 
pendently conceived.  The  pen  of  the 
author  is  necessarily  more  restricted  by 
prevailing  opinion  and  ideas  than  the 
artist's  brush. 

The  first  results  of  an  art  museum  are 
necessarily  educational,  and  to  many  of  us 
superficial  only,  but  gradually  we  learn  to 
like  certain  pictures  and  we  want  to  see 
them  again.  We  find  in  them  something 
that  appeals  to  us,  to  our  imagination,  to 
our  dream  life.  It  may  be  only  one  pic- 
ture, a  Raphael  Madonna,  a  Rembrandt 
portrait,  a  Rubens,  a  Vandyke,  a  Gains- 
borough, or  perhaps  some  modern  picture — 
no  telling  what  it  may  be.  But  from  this 
one  picture  we  arc  let!  on  to  other  pictures 
andwe  findtrueenjoymentand  new  dreams. 

Gradually  we  begin  to  see  something 
more  and  we  try  to  understand,  and  when 
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SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 


Coarees  in  Interior  Decorating,  Decern  and  Cruris, 
Mr.  0.  llowaao  Walae*.  Critic  and  Inatmctor.  For 
circular  addresa  Klaa  CATHERINE  t  CHILD,  Director. 
136  afaeaechuastls  in  ,  Beaten,  Mesa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  and  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  epocialiata 
In  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Induatrlal  Art 

Special  provision  for  class  in  Illustration,  Archi- 
tecture. Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pot- 
tery, Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile 
Design  and  Manufacture.  Summer  School  open 
from  July  7  to  August  1 ,  inclusive. 

LESLIE  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


MISSOURI 

Washington  University 

ST.LOUISSCHOOi 
of  FINE  ARTS 

lith  year.  Fall  term  opened 
September  2 J,  1918 
FuUy  equipped  to  give  inetruc- 
tion  in  Drawing;,  Ceramic, 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts.  Composition 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 
For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Dir. dor 
Stinker  Road  and  Llndsll  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ILLINOIS 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


WE-  ■  ' 


ART  SCHOOL 

Our  School  prepares  young  women  and  men  for  all  the  ART  VOCATIONS.  Courses 
in  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  ILLUSTRATION,  MODELING.  DESIGNING,  POT- 
TERY  and  NORMAL  ART,  with  the  joyful  experience  of  OUTDOOR  PAINTING, 
are  features  of  the  SCHOOL.  Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collections, 
Lecture  Courses  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  Our 
graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  positions.  Big  demand  for  women  and  men 
as  Designers.  Illustrators  ami  Teachers.    Write  Registrar  for  particulars. 

ART  SCHOOL.  Art  Institute  of  Chkafo.  Box  P.  Michigan  Are.  it  Adam*  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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SEASONABLE  VERSE 


ON  HEAVEN 

And  Poems  Written  on  Active  Service 
by  FORI)  MADOX  HLLFKR. 
Cloth,  $1.2$  net. 
In    vers   libre    (rhymed    and  un- 
rhymed),  the  author  gives  a  poetic 
dcfiniliun  of  what  love  (or  one's  coun- 
try is  and  what  it  means  to  fight  and 
die  for  her. 

MEMORY 

Poems  of  War  and  Love  l>y  LT.  A. 
NEWBERRY  CHOYCE,  author 
of  "Crimson  Stains,"  etc.  Frontis- 
piece Portrait.    Cloth,  $l  .00  net. 

Lieut.  Choyce,  of  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  and  one  u(  Fngland's  leading 
"soldier  poets,"  was  wounded  at  Arras 
in  1017,  and,  now  convalescent,  is  011  a 
special  lecturing  mission  to  the  I'nitcd 
Si.it.>. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


MINNESOTA 


THE  REVIVAL 

OF  CIVIL  LIFE  COMMANDS 
THE    REVIVAL    OF  ART 
TERM  OPENS  JANUARY  C.  1919 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

206  E.  Tw«nty-rifth  St.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Catalot** 


OHIO 

ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Founded  in  iSoo  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  ol  giving  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  re- 
quirrmrntii  for  ml  succe**  in  any 
career  in  An.    Among  lis  former 
students  are  t  1m*  names  of  many 
distinguished    pulnlefs.  sculptors, 
dernrators,  de-signers  and  lithng- 
mpliers.   Adjacent  to  the  Academy 
is  the  Art  Museum. 
Frank  Duvsnnk     C.  J.  Bamhorn 
L  H.  Maafcln        H.  H.  Wtusl 
J.  R.  Hepktn*       Wm.  H.  Fry 

AND  OTHERS 
51*1  Ysar    Sep!  23. 1 918.  to  May  28. 1919 
to«  catalou  *ni>m;>-» 
J.  H.  CEST.  Dincltsr.  Eden  P.rk,  Cincinnati 


we  leave  the  museum  we  fintl  that  we  are 
taking  away  with  us  new  impressions,  and 
we  see  new  colours  and  new  effects  of  light 
and  shadow  in  our  daily  walks  or  even  in 
our  own  homes.  Sunlight  and  firelight, 
shallows  in  the  woods,  colour  on  the  sea 
and  the  rocks  and  the  hills,  all  give  us  new 
and  unexpected  pleasure  and  we  begin  to 
see  what  the  artist  sees,  and  is  trying  to 
tell  us.  Then  the  museum  and  these  new 
ideas  start  to  react  on  one  another. 
Pictures  l>egin  to  appeal  to  us  for  their 
beauty  alone.  If  a  masterpiece  nukes  .1 
great  impression  on  us  we  want  tO  see 
more  pictures  by  the  same  master  and  we 
Ix-gin  to  know  something  about  the  work 
of  the  old  masters — and  then  the  new 
masters  -and  we  see  many  pictures  of  all 
schools. 

Our  first  ideas  may  lie  greatly  dunged 
and  we  gradually  make,  in  our  mind-.  .1 
little  private  art  museum  of  our  own — 
with  a  museum  committee  of  only  one 
memlier  oursclf  and  we  change  about 
the  pictures  and  the  sculpture  as  we  wish. 

We  make  our  acquisitions  from  all 
galleries,  from  all  artists  and  from  all 
countries,  [.iking  what  pleases  us  most,  anil 
our  gallery  grows  and  grows,  but  there  is 
always  plenty  of  room.  We  make  journeys 
to  art  museums  to  see  again  the  originals, 
and  we  find  them  in  their  old  homi  -  rr.iih 
to  greet  us  with  the  same  charm  of  our 
first  meeting,  and  through  them  we  dis- 
cover man>  new  friends,  some  id  whom  we 
take  back  with  us  to  add  to  our  own 
private  mental  gallery. 

An  art  museum  should,  1  think,  Ik-  for 
"most  of  us,"  not  lor  the  comparatively 
few  whoalre.ul>  have  the  happy  |x>sscssion 
of  art  knowledge,  for  "most  of  us"  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  art,  and  are  very 
ignorant  until  we  have  the  opport unity  ol 
seeing  the  visions  which  have  lieen  seen 
and  told  by  those  whose  mission  it  has 
been  in  this  world  to  give  to  others  what 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  them. 

For  these  reasons  our  art  museums 
should  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
pictures  and  sculpture  and  other  works  of 
art  which  have  given  real  enjoyment  to 
those  who  know,  and  acquisitions  should 
be  made  from  that  point  of  view  and  not 
solely  for  technical  or  historical  knowledge 
or  for  classification  of  c|xichs  or  schools 
ol  painting.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for 
us  ami  from  knowing  and  appreciating  the 
besl  we  shall  see  clearer  and  learn  much. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  stars  is  not  less- 
ened by  our  first  knowing  the  planets. 

In  ancient  (ireece,  where  sculpture  art 
attained  the  highest  ideal  beauty  the  world 
has  ever  known,  its  sculpture  and  its 
architecture  were  in  the  o|x-n  air  or  in  the 
public  places,  true  art  museums  for  the 
people's  enjoyment  and  education. 

Naturally  I  he  question  arises,  does  the 
enjoyment  of  art  depend  on  education  and 
dix-s  it  depend,  in  a  large  degree,  on  educa- 
tion derived  from  art  museums?  Cer- 
tainly, 1  admit  that  it  does.  Hut  how  is 
that  knowledge  acquired?  and  my  answer 
is:  by  the  gradual  process  of  ascending 
degrees  ol  enjoyment — through  better 
and  truer  appreciation. 

A*  I  have  said  before,  some  one  picture- 
seen  by  chance,  may  give  us  pleasure,  and 
we  have  found  a  new  enjoyment.  This 
may  l>c  increased  b>  seeing  other  pictures 
— and  then  our  art  education  has  lx?gun. 
\\  ■  \  isil  other  museums,  each  contributing 
some  new  knowledge  through  appreci.it  ion. 
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This  often  leads  to  study  and  careful 
investigation,  an<l  from  the  very  start  it 
is  not  a  dry,  uninteresting  lesson  that  we 
are  obliged  to  learn,  nothing  that  is 
absolutely  required  of  us.  It  is  the  only 
school! pootc  which  we  can  study  or  throw 
away  at  our  own  pleasure,  and  but  lew  of 
us  cast  it  aside  alter  we  have  read  the 
first  or  second  lesson. 

I'erhaps,  .liter  all,  what  I  have  written 
rather  tends  to  the  educational  duty  of 
an  art  museum,  hut  if  this  is  so.  it  certainly 
is  for  the  education  o(  enjoyment. 
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IRATK  ART  DKALKRS 


Thk  Ameriain  Art  Sru'i  issues  a 
timely  warning  against  certain  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  which  offer  trash  in  the 
name  of  art  to  an  unsuspecting  public: 

Considerable  indignation  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  late  by  dealers  and  artists  atunt 
the  enterprises  of  certain  K if t h  Avenue 
shops  dealing  in  cheap  reproductions  of 
works  of  art.  These  jH'tty  traders,  who 
have  no  standing  with  the  artists  or  with 
the  art  dealers,  who  do  not  in  any  way 
support  the  art  journals  or  art  interests, 
seem  to  rival  each  other  in  "cutting" 
prices  on  reproductions  of  standard  works, 
through  miserable  prints  which  bear  all 
the  evidence  of  having  been  turned  out 
by  the  pirate  process  of  re-reproduction. 

The  holiday  season  is  an  attractive  one 
to  these  "junkers,"  who  are  endeavouring 
to  "cash  in"  off  the  generous  and  gTowing 
interest  of  Americans  in  fine  works  of  art, 
and  are  offering  their  tawdry,  worthless 
wart's  at  figures  which  in  themselves  should 
provoke  distrust.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  these  shoddy  reproductions  of  stand- 
ard art  are  used  as  a  cloak  in  many  cases 
for  the  offering  of  a  line  of  prints  of  the 
most  v  ulgar  and  even  filthy  character. 

It  is  to  lx'  hoped  that  "Fifth  Avenue  will 
not  long  lie  sullied  by  the  presence  of  such 
enterprises,  and  the  surest  way  to  end 
them  is  to  give  patronage  to  the  long- 
established  reputable  dealers,  whose  aim 
at  all  times  has  l*cn,  and  is,  to  uphold 
aixl  conserve  the  dignity  of  art  and  art 
dealing. 
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AI.WI  \V.  M.AKKI.OCK 


Wk  are  reminded  pointedly  of  one 
of  the  sorriest  t rage-die*  in  the  history  of 
American  art  by  the  recent  purchase, 
through  the  Dunwoody  Kund  for  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  of  an  excep- 
tional example  of  the  skill  of  Ralph  A. 
Hlakelock,  one  of  the  truly  original  and 
capable  painters  which  this  country  has 
produced. 

The  new  acquisition  is  a  canvas  meas- 
uring forty-four  inches  in  width,  by  thirty 
inches  in  height,  representing  a  scene  of 
Indian  life  and  Indian  country  in  which  he 
so  delighted  -a  group  uf  tepees  in  an 
opening  in  a  wood,  with  the  rich  glow  of 
an  autumn  evening  illumining  the  sky 
and  landscape.  Owing  to  tlx-  predomi- 
nance of  tin-  reds,  greens  and  yellows  to 
which  the  picture  owes  its  brilliancy,  a 
photographic  reproduction  fails  utterly  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  or  of  the 
realistic  impression  which  it  presents  of 
Nature  bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere. 

rllakclock  was  l>orn  Octolier  15,  1S47, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  son  of  a 
physician,  and  was  destined  by  his  father 
to  follow  in  hi*  professional  footstep*. 
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A  Sun  Spot 

A SPOT  on  the  sun  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  yet   the  telescope   brings  it  out 
distinctly. 

An  artist's  board  may  appear  perfect  to 
the  ordinary  eye,  but  the  telescopic  eye  of 
the  man  who  works  on  it  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  surface  is  faulty. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 

have  that  beautiful  uniformity  of  texture 
and  finish  so  essential  to  a  perfect  synchrony 
of  eye,  hand,  and  implement  of  expression. 
They  are  papers  of  inspiration. 

Never  a  ridge,  oil-spot,  or  stray  fibre  on  a 
sheet  of  Strarhmore. 

Send  for  book  of  samples 

STRATHMORE  EfVPER 
COMPANY 

MLttinea^ue.  Mass.US.A. 


Rem&randt 
Colors 

MADK  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  ApoloWn,  Holland 

N.  J. 
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TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
FAVOR  •P.UHL  VC?  47-W23ST  NEW  YORK  NY 

A  ad  <»  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE  ,  CHICAGO 


Star  Engravers'  Supply  Co. 

huumtuw  at  MMi  uuiun 
COPrCK  AND  ZINC  rLATES 

for  Mezzotint  and  Dry  Point  Etching 


IH  fUltOX  ST. 


Ntw  voag  art 


AMERICAN  VENEER  CO. 

Fioe-ply  Laminated  Wood 
Mahogany  or  Poplar 
for  Painting 

500  Fifteenth  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


These  Columns 
constitute  a  recog- 
nized market-place 
for 

Artists'  Materials 
of  every  description 


The  Uadnf  Art  Material  Shea  In  Ntw  York 

Evwyabiag  suadud  by  the  ap-to-dau-  Aim 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

327  Fifth  At..      i below  33rd  Si       Naw  York 


IE  DAG 

I—  ?!  GLUE 


E'S 


A   HOUSE  MOLD  NECESSITY 


OUGA  ART 


STUDIES 


V! 
«if  rlmtpr,  I  run.  Unr|Mj|irt  aannr  atvl  <rlSrr  n.itiirr 
«ir.>r.  ti  tur  oil.  «sf*r-cvIor.  rhiu  [uinnnc  etc. 
Fat  ..I.-  by  M  C.  Mm,  m  W.  IIM  St..  N.  Y. 
III.  catalogue,  jo  cents;  next-  sup.  colli..  IS  cents 
In  sending  stamps  enclose  only  tc,  3c.  or  jc.  U.  S. 
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DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWINO-aOAHD  PASTE 

(LIQUID  PASTE 
OfTICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE   THE    FINEST   AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 
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JAP  AKT  BRUSH  CO.  IS4  Ms.ua  Stt—U  N..  Tart 


THE  VELVLTY  SOFT  EFFECT 

DESIREDJB*  WATER  C0L0RISTS 
CAN  BEST  8 fAO B     NjjiaBY  USING 

ARTIST  Illli^TOPNG  BOARD 


a  no  ron  l 

ARTISTS  -  Aft  C  Hi 


won  k. 
IONCRS.  ETC. 

IS  MAftKET  STI 


But,  after  his  graduation  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  V'ork  in  1867,  so  great 
a  fondness  for  music  and  the  arts  possessed 
bint,  that  he  determined  to  pursue 
them. 

As  a  painter  he  was  self-taught.  He 
journeyed  to  the  far  West  soon  after  his 
graduation  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  tribal  Indians,  their  manner  of 
living,  their  customs,  their  characteristics, 
and  spent  much  time  among  them,  filling 
his  portfolios  with  sketches  of  their  en- 
campments, their  hunting  excursions  and 
pastimes,  which  he  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  paintings.  As  has  l>ecn  said,  "the 
romanticism  of  Indian  life  was  always 
vivid  in  his  memory,"  and  the  quality  of 
romance  in  these  landscapes  is  probably 
their  most  attractive  attribute.  But  his 
pictures  found  few  buyers.    He  had  mar- 


ried young  and  lived  in  wretched  poverty, 
still  clinging  to  his  art  and  nourishing  the 
vain  hope  that  he  would  receive  that 
recognition  which  would  enable  him  to 
provide  for  his  family  those  simple  com- 
forts and  opportunities  which  by  most  folk 
are  deemed  mere  essentials.  At  length 
his  mind  succumbed  to  the  strain  of 
anxiety  and  it  liecame  necessary  to  commit 
him  to  an  asylum,  from  which  he  was 
released  aljout  two  years  ago,  but  without 
recovery  of  his  faculties.  His  paintings 
were  sold  from  time  to  time  at  pitifully 
small  prices,  when  his  wife  and  children 
were  in  extremes,  to  find  the  small  sums 
needed  for  rent  and  bread,  and  now,  too 
late,  are  receiving  the  appreciation  denied 
them  when  it  would  have  permitted  him 
to  realise  his  ideals  and  develop  talents 
which  are  bestowed  upon  few  artists. 


Admirable  in  composition,  charming  in 
conception,  excellent  in  execution,  they 
command  to-day  prices  which  would  mean 
affluence  for  the  artist  and  those  dependent 
upon  him.  In  his  unhappy  experience, 
however,  Klakelork  docs  not  mark  a  lone 
instance  of  the  fickle  vagaries  of  fortune, 
but  is  one  of  a  distinguished  company  of 
great  artists. 

Blakelock  is  represented  in  practically 
all  of  the  important  public  museums  of  the 
United  States.  The  painting  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
was  bought  from  the  artist  in  an  early 
day  by  the  father  of  the  person  from  whom 
it  was  secured  by  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 


GIFT  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


RUPERT  BROOKE:  A  MEMOIR 

By  EDWARD  MARSH.    Frontispiece  Portrait.    Hot*.    11.26  art. 

The  official  memoir  of  this  celebrated  poet  containing  many  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  and  a  few  poems  not  previously  printed. 

THE  GREATER  PATRIOTISM 

Public  addresses  of  the  late  JOHN  LEWIS  GRIFFITHS,  American  Consul- 
General  at  London,  delivered  in  England  and  America.  With  an 
Introduction  by  HilaJre  Belloc.    Illutt rated.    Chin.  11.50  art. 

CASTING  OUT  FEAR 

By  the  HON.  MRS.  LIONEL  GUEST.    Hoards.  76  cents  art. 

The  author  aces  in  Fear  the  root  of  all  un  happiness  and  shows  how 
each  kind  of  Fear  can  be  cast  out. 


CORN  FROM  OLDE  FIELDES 

By  the  HON.  ELEANOR  BROUGHAM.    Frontispiece    Cloth.  11.50  net. 

An  anthology  of  Old  English  Poems,  from  the  Uth  to  the  17th  century 
many  of  which  are  little  known. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
THE  PRACTICAL  MYSTIC 

By  FRANCIS  GR1ERSON,  author 


Valley  of  Shadows,"  etc. 
A  timely  presentation  of 
authority  on  tile  subject. 


•The 


of  "Modern  Mysticism,' 
Cloth.  11.00  art. 

new  phase  of  Lincoln's  character  by  an 


FORWARD, 


By  ANC.ELA  MORGAN 
11.25  net. 


MARCH! 

authrir  nf 


'  The  Hour  HaB  Struck."  etc.  Cloth. 


A  volume  of  poems  sounding  the  note  of  reconstruction  and  the  new 
human  spirit  which  must  come  out  of  the  war. 
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Artists'  Materials 

AND 

Drawing  Supplies 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.'S 
Artists'  Oil  and  Water  Colors 

Finely  Prepared  Artists'  Linen  and 
Cotton  Canvases  for  Oil  Color  and 
Pastel  Painting 

Modeling  Clay*  and  Materials 

SOU-:  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

"Fabriano"  Handmade  Water  Color. 
Drawing  and  Charcoal  Paper* 
Materials  for  Pastel  Painting 

Etchers'  Presses,  Papers  and  Supplies 

TEMPERA  COLORS 

Work*  on  Art  for  every  branch  of  the  Profession 

F.  W.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  INDIA  INKS 

A  pure  carbon  ink  of  interne  black  color 
Catalogue  on  Rtautst 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.  5? 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

1125  Chestnut  Stmt,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Factory:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Branch  Houaaa:  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.;  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


"A  sheet  of  it  will  defy  you  to  put  It 
out  of  business." — Alonzo  Kimball 

WATER-COLOR  paper  always  means  'Wtiatuun'  in 
Die  and  a  hot  pressed  sheet  of  it  will  aland  anything 
and  defy  you  to  put  it  out  of  business.    I  know,  for 
I've  enioyed  using  it  and  it's  a  good,  reliable  friend. 

"To  ask  me  what  1  think  and  know  about  'Whatman'  is 
like  asking  me  what  I  know  about  'Sterling'  or  whether 
2x2  -  4.  They  are  in  the  same  category.  I've  been  brought 
up  to  know  that  all  three  are  proved  facts  in  their  different 
lines  and  all  three  can  be  depended  upon.  To  advertise 
'Whatman'  it  is  only  necessary  to  write  a  eulogy  on  water- 
color  paper. 


Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

— for  a  century'  and  a  half  the  preferred  paper  of  master  and 
student  alike.  Get — at  your  dealer's— the  kind  that  will  best 
bring  out  your  technique. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  7-11  Spruce  St..  New  York 

■Wr  Imptrtm  h  He  United  SUlu  trtd  Ctnodt 


aryesi  Sellintj 
ualiiy  ~Pencii  in, 
thcWorld 


17  black  degree* 
6B  Softest  to  9H 

Hardest 


Mi.   

Pencils 


For  hold  heavy  lines, 
SB-5B-4B-3B 
For  general  writing  and  sketching. 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean  fine  lines. 
2H-3H-4H-5H-CH 
For  delicate  thin  lines,  maps,  charts 
7H-8H-9H 


SPECIAL  I4e.  OFFER 

Set.it  t*i-  lot  "» trial  MMiiIrv  msrvrks-mnic  ■trgrerv  After 
>ou  tin.,  him  ttprlrit  VI-M'S  >•.<,.  ,  ■  I    ■  them  a.  say 

dr*lrr. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company 


214  Fifth  Avenue. 


N*w.York 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 

Write  for  pamphlet  on  our  new 
Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards* 


fr.'jt:voE  i:(x»m 


Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists* 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
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JfAV 

OlIOTtMPER4 

Colors 

A  Sartor 1 us t© 

For  water  color,  poster  or  tempera  work. 
May  be  applied  like  oil  color  on  canvai  or  other 
material,  using  water  as  the  medium. 

Write  for  folder 

57  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


\v:i.  i.  n 


Prepared 

Moist 

Water 

Colours 

whole  and  half  pnnx. 
whole  and  half  tubes 

Artistic  Conception 

and  permanence  of  colour  are  only 
poisible  by  using  Winsor  &  Newton 
colours — it's  a  lasting  satisfaction! 


"Fiom  row  material  to  finished  product  made  under  Allied  colors" 
Ask  you'  dealer  or  write  for  Art  Catalog  "V" 


31  East  17"  St 

NLW  YORK,  N  Y. 


For  big,  broad 
technique 

Try  a  6B  Eldorado  for  big,  broad  technique. 
Note  how  responsive  it  is  to  your  rinest  touch. 
And  how  unscathed  thegritless  leads  leave  the 
paper  when  you  erase  to  make  high  lights,  etc. 

ELdorajdO 

the  master  drawing  pencil 


has  the  quality  and  reliability  in  every  decree 
that  make  it  the  artist's  choice.  Among  the  17 
true  degrees — VH  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest) — 
is  a  perfect  pencil  for  every  need  of  the  artist. 

Write  us  on  your  Utter  head  lor 
fret  lull-length  sample*,  ilatmtr 
the  degrees  you  most  commonly 
tut  and  your  dealer')  name. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

CiMbh.h.d  1827 
N    Dept.  119 J,  Jertey  City,  N.  J 


NOW  READY 

Portraits  of  Whistler 

A  Critical  Essay  and  an  Iconography 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  "Whistler's  PtutcU  and  Other  Modern  Profiles."  etc. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  portrait*  and  caricatures 
of  Whistler  are  descril>cd  in  this  book,  and  forty-one  of 
them  are  reproduced  as  full-page  plates.  The  illustrations 
are  from  portraits  of  Whistler  by  himself,  by  Fantin- 
Latour,  Thomas  R.  Way,  Chase,  Boldini,  duMaurier, 
Poynter,  Alexander,  llelleu,  Seymour  I  laden,  Rajon, 
Nicholson,  Kothenstcin,  Ernest  Haskell  and  Mortimer 
Men  pes.  Caricatures  are  reproduced  by  Charles  Keene, 
E.  T.  Reed,  Phil  May,  Aubrey  Bcardsley,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Walter  Crane,  I. inky  Dambourne,  "Spy"  and 
"Ape."  Several  of  these  plates  are  now  reproduced  for 
the  first  time. 

Printed  as  an  edition  de  luxe  at  the  Merrymount  Press. 
Size  I0'4  x  H  inches.  Bound  in  hand-made  paper  boards, 
cloth  back,  enclosed  in  a  slip  case.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  250  copies  for  England  and  America.  Copies  1  to  25, 
numbered  and  si^ncil  by  the  author,  $15-00  tut. 
The  remaining  copies  #12.50  net. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Portrait  of  Andrete  Daiiel 
by 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn 

on  clew  at 

iH.  iKtuirtilfr  Sc  (Co. 

556  Fifth  Acenue 

near  46th  Strett 

New  York 
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FLOWER  NAME  FANCIES 

Designed  and  written  by 

GUY  PIERRE  FAUCONNET 

8vo.    Cloth.    S1.2S  Not 


A  charming  series  of  drawings  illustrating  in  a  delightfully  quaint  and  delicate 
manner  the  popular  nicknames  of  many  flowers,  Loth  in  French  and  English. 
Each  drawing  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation  as  quaint  as  itself,  in  French 
and  English,  the  latter  in  rhyme  by  Hampden  Gordon. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 

REAL  ANIMALS 

BY    LORINDA    MUNSON  BRYANT 

Author  of  "American  Pictures  and  Their  Painters," 
"Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and  Girls,"  etc. 

WITH       EIGHTY-NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

l2mo.       Cloth.      SI.SO  Net 

Mrs.  Bryant's  story  of  "Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals"  logins  with  the 
donkeys  and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of  Ti,  who  died  in  Egypt  about  4,000  B.C  . 
She  then  tells  of  the  lions  and  dogs  on  the  palace  walls  of  Nineveh — pictures  that 
Jonah  must  have  seen  in  his  three-days'  journey  through  the  great  city.  These 
are  followed  by  animals  in  stone  and  mosaic  from  ancient  Greece  and  Koine,  and 
then  pictures  of  owl,  bat  and  falcon,  horse,  dog  and  pig  by  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  Then  come  France,  England  and  America 
with  animals  from  brush  and  chisel  that  prove  the  modern  artist's  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  value  of  man's  best  friends — the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Mrs.  Bryant  convinces  us  that  to  know  and  love 
animals  we  must  turn  to  the  artist  and  read  his  story  of  them — a  story  that  began 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  pictures  on  bone  and  ivory  and  still  continues  with 
pictures  in  stone  and  paint. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 


BURMESE  GLAZED  TILES 
The  glazed  tiles  or  bricks  from 
Pagan  in  Burma,  moulded  in  high  relief 
with  representations  of  episodes  from  the 
Jatakas  or  stories  of  the  former  incarna- 
tions of  the  Buddha,  arc  very  well  known. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  two  excellent  ex- 
amples, presented  by  Dr.  Dcnman  W. 
Ross.  These  are  in  the  style  of  the  series 
found  at  the  Mangalaceti  and  Dham- 
marajika  pagodas,  and  like  them  have 
inscriptions  in  Pali  and  Burmese.  They 
date  from  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth 
century  a.D. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Museum  ex- 
amples have  been  read  by  Mr.  Taw  Sein 
Ko  of  the  Archilogical  Survey  of  Burma, 
and  enable  us  to  identify  the  subjects  with 
certainty.  The  first,  with  a  Burmese 
inscription  to  the  effect,  "The  goddess 
instructs  Temi,"  illustrates  the  Mugha- 
pakkha  Jataka  and  shows  the  future 
Buddha  as  a  voung  prince  reclining  on  a 
bed. 

1  le  docs  not  wish  to  In-come  a  king, 
since  kings,  by  reason  of  the  cruel  punish- 
ments they  must  inflict  on  criminal 
offenders  (and  the  prince,  according  to  the 
story,  has  recently  seen  an  instance  of 
this  1.  arc  placed  as  it  were  on  the  highway 
to  Hell.  In  this  predicament  the  goddess 
of  the  royal  umbrella  at  his  side  appears 
to  him,  and  advises  him  how  to  avoid 
the  throne  by  making  himself  out  to  l»c  a 
cripple  and  an  idiot. 

The  second  plaque  has  a  Pali  and  Bur- 
mese inscription  to  the  effect,  "The 
Bhadda-sala  Jataka:  the  Bodhisattva,  a 
tree-sprite."  The  Bodhisattva  at  that 
time  inhabited  the  largest  tree  in  the  park 
of  the  King  of  Benares,  and  when  this 
tree  was  selected  to  be  felled  to  provide 
a  column  of  sufficient  size  to  bear  the 
weight  of  an  entire  palace,  which  the  king 
proposed  to  build  in  this  fashion  in  order 
to  lie  "different"  from  other  kings,  the 
Bodhisattva  reflected  that  in  falling  the 
tree  would  crush  innumerable  younger 
trees  around  it.  Accordingly  he  visited 
the  king  -this  is  the  theme  of  the  relief — 
and  l>eggcd  to  l>c  cut  down  section  by 
section,  from  crown  to  foot,  in  order  to 
■void  the  destruction  of  the  other  trees. 
Touched,  howevrr,  by  this  generosity,  the 
king  abandoned  his  fancy  altogether  and 
spared  the  giant  tree. 

The  style  of  these  plaques  is  that  of  the 
Pagan  art  of  the  period  (twelfth  to  thir- 
teenth century  A.D.);  but  apart  from  the 
form  of  the  houses  not  represented  in 
either  of  these  examples — almost  every- 
thing represented  in  the  Pagan  plaques  is 
Indian  in  character.  The  costumes  are 
reminiscent  of  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
tnedi.cv.il  sculptures  of  Eastern,  Southern 
and  Central  India.  At  the  same  time  the 
distinctive  flavour  of  Burmese  art  is  recog- 
nisable in  nuances  of  drawing  and  gesture 
only  less  readily  definable.  In  these  tiles 
the  Museum  possesses  adequate  examples 
of  what  has  l>ccn  termed  by  Duroiselle 
the  school  of  Pagan. 

Taken  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Bulletin. 

A.  K.  C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


WAR  FICTION 


THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE,  author  of  "The  Red  Manet,"  etc.    Fourth  Edition.  Cloih, 
$1.50  net. 

A  truly  l.ockean  romance  of  youth  and  the  Great  War,  rich  in  romantic  flavor  and 
imaginative  charm.    The  most  popular  novel  of  the  season. 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

Bv  IDA  A.  R.  WYLIE,  author  of  "The  Shining  Heights,"  etc.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cloth,  5150  nel. 

A  remarkably  powerful  story  of  a  boy's  soul  seared  by  the  brutal  hand  of  Prus- 
sianistn. 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

Bv  W.  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "The  Father  of  a  Soldier,"  etc.    Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  Si. 50  net. 

A  dramatir,  finely  written  and  conceived  story  cml>odying  a  record  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war. 

DRUMS  AFAR 

By  J.  MURRAY  GIBBON,  author  of  "Hearts  and  Faces,"  etc.    Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

The  love  story  of  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Chicago  girl  —an  international  romance 
with  a  war  tinge. 


ROMANCE  AND  ADVENTURE 

THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE,  author  of  "The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself/  etc. 
Cloth.  $1.50  ttft. 

A  delightful  and  winsome  tale  which  furnishes  a  contrasting  picture  of  modern 
Ireland  and  the  days  of  old  romance  of  a  bygone  generation  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

BENTON  OF  THE  ROYAL  MOUNTED 

By  SERGEANT  RALPH  S.  KENDALL.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  $1.50  nel. 

A  true  (ale  of  thrilling  adventure  dealing  with  the  Canadian  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police. 

THE  PATHETIC  SNOBS 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE.  author  of  "Exile,"  "The  Rat-Trap,"  etc.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  very  human  modern  love  story — the  most  "intense"  of  this  popular  author's 
recent  novels. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CHANCE 

Bv  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG,  author  of  "Coelebs,"  "The  Bigamist,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.40 
■  net. 

South  Africa,  the  land  of  mystery  and  magic,  is  the  setting  for  this  absorbing 
novel  of  mystery  and  adventure. 

HIS  GRACE  OF  GRUB  STREET 

By  G.  V.  McFADDEN,  author  of  "The  Honest  Lawyer."    Cloth,  $1.40  net. 
A  novel  of  old  romance  and  chivalry  in  the  "stage-coach  "  days  of  Merry  England. 

FOOTSTEPS 

By  DOROTHY  PERCIVAL.    Cloth,  51.40  net. 

An  interesting  story  of  a  girl  and  an  incorrigible  father,  who  has  settled  in  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  and  his  reputation. 


A  LITERARY  MYSTERY 

Who  Is  the  Ctrl 
This  Soldier  Loved? 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Dugout 

Cloth,  $1.2$  net 


In  the  trenches  a  soldier  wrote  his 
heart  on  paper,  then  vanished.  How? 
No  one  knows,  but  he  left  this  intimate 
document  —  a  confession  of  extraor- 
dinary human  importance  to  some 
American  woman. 

Who  is  she — and  where?  We  pub- 
lish this  secret  autobiography  in  the 
hope  that  its  message  may  reach  her. 
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PATRIOTISM 


RESIGNATION 


Two  subjects  from  the  aerlea  of  original  drawings  by  Luclen  Jonas 
Published  i  xeluslrely  In  Town  tt  Country. 


T 


O  cultured  MEN  and  WOMEN  of  the  WORLD  it 
is  the  essential  magazine  because  it  represents  the  best 
in  American  life — social  and  intellectual. 


In  sumptuousness  of  production,  Town  &  Country  has  stood  unsurpassed  among 
ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  excepting  such  famous  pub- 
lications internationally  as  Country  Life  of  England  or  I  .'Must  nit  ion  of  France. 

While  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  Its  pages  Town  &  Country  is  never 
"cheap"  nor  intrusive.  Brilliant  departments,  such  as  its  notable  l<nndnn  Letter,  charac- 
terised hy  a  world  point  of  view,  combined  with  a  background  of  illustration,  cleverly 
"edited"  both  as  to  interest  and  artistic  value,  have  given  this  publication  an  outstanding 
Individuality  and  prestige  unique  among  all  American  muguxines. 

As  Town  &  Country  romes  lo  » <><t  THREE  TIMES  A  MOXTIT.  It  Is  more  complete,  authoritative  ntul 
timely  In  all  of  lis  departments  than  are  magazines  devoted  wholly  to  the  flrtds  of  ART.  the  IiRAMA, 
AMATEUR  SPnKTS  and  SOCIETY,  or  to  COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  COUNTRY  CLUB  LIFE. 

36  issues.  $.5.00  a  year.  2.5  eents  a  copy 
Head  carefully  the  coupon  printed  below 

Town  *  Country  Is  never  sold  at  a  rul  price  or  with  premium*  but  the  COST  PER  SUBSCRIPTION 
COPY  Is  lower  than  that  of  any  contemporary  magazine,  and  the  measured  talur  Is  that  of  :i<l  Issues 
against  12.  or  at  moat  -1,  of  other  magazine*. 


Sorirl  y 
Recreation 
Country 


^Town  &  Country 

NO.  ft  WKST  FORTIETH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Tin*  Kin*  Arta 
Litem  lure 
Travel 


You  may  niter  my  aubacrlptlon  for  th*  nrxt  ft  ft  tin  Issues  of  Town  &  Toiin'ry  and  $2.00  H  enclosed  herewith. 
\ara<*  nn<1  Addreaa  
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YAMANAKA  &  CO. 


680  FIFTH  AVENUE 


^^UR  Galleries  contain 
at  all  times  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  col- 
lection  of  CKinese  and 
Japanese  Objects  of 
Art,  both  antique  and 
modern,  Rugs  and  Silk 
Fabrics,  which  persons 
interested  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect. 


NEW  YORK 


OSAKA 
LONDON 

KIOTO 
BOSTON 
SHANGHAI 
PEKING 


ONE  OF  THE  GALLERIES 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL  COLLECTION 

of 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  WAR 

By  Eminent  British  Artists 
On  view  from  February  7  th  to  26th,  inclusive,  at 

THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 


T 


HE  ART  OF  THK  WAR 


PARK  AVENUE  AND  59th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


[  hi  termination  of  hostilities  in 
the  great  struggle  which  has  engrossed 
the  world  for  more  than  four  years  dis- 
closes to  each  one  of  us  the  immense  strain 
under  which  we  have  been  existing,  in 
most  cases,  unconsciously,  while  the 
destinies  of  mankind  have  lx-cn  wavering 
in  the  l>alance  of  war's  arbitrament.  The 
wild  acclaim  with  which  the  premature 
announcement  of  t  he  signing  of  t  he  protocol 
for  an  armistice  was  received  in  every 
city  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  uncontrolled  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated men,  women  and  children  alike, 
demonstrated  how  deeply  our  part  in  the 
conflict  has  penetrated  our  daily  lives. 
The  agreement  which  has  hrought  a  halt 
to  warfare  has  brought  also  a  buoyant 
feeling  of  relief  from  a  haunting  sense  of 
responsibility  for  its  right  conclusion,  and 
we  can  now  begin  to  give  attention  to 
some  of  the  by-products  of  the  war  and 
to  measure  critically  their  comparative 
values. 

Of  the  important  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the 
cause,  in  field,  in  shop,  in  hospitals,  in 
cam|»,  in  Red  Cross  labors,  in  the  loan 
Campaigns,  and  in  every  other  channel  of 
endeavour  for  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy 
at  home  and  abroad,  none  has  l>een  more 
inspiring  and  thrilling  than  the  art  of 
the  war  (not  the  art  of  war — observe  the 
great  significance  of  that  trifling  word 
the),  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  one  element 
among  all  the  varied  sources  of  in&pira- 
tion  which  is  most  apt  to  go  unrecognised 
by  the  large  majority  even  of  thinking 
people.  That  its  potent  influence  was 
not  ignored  by  those  upon  whose  shoulders 
rested  the  responsibility  for  the  war's 
successful  result  is  manifest,  for  scarcely 
had  the  fact  that  the  conflict  was  on  been 
realised  hefore  the  call  was  sounded  for 
artists  to  design  posters  to  induce  enlist- 
ment in  army  and  navy.  We  over  here 
were  first  surprised,  then  interested  and 
at  last  deeply  stirred  by  the  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  call  and  by  the  moving 
appeal  of  the  wonderful  cartoons  which 
the  artists  of  England  and  of  France  and 
Italy  conceived  and  issued  in  ever  increas- 
ing numlxTR  and  with  constantly  growing 
power.  They  played  upon  every  senti- 
ment, and  most  effectively.  Those  who 
would  not  res|x>nd  to  the  urge  of  patriot- 
ism answered  to  the  demands  of  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  to  the  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  valiant  Inn  otitnuml>crcd  sons 
of  bleeding  but  undaunted  France,  or, 
less  glorious  as  a  motive,  to  the  dread  of 
tieing  branded  asa  slacker,  as  these  reasons 
for  instant  decision  were  pictured  by  the 
crayons  of  genius.  No  printed  or  spoken 
word  could  have  wrought  the  miracle  so 
effectually  as  did  the  silent  persuasion  and 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  the  posters 
which  confronted  one  at  every  turning. 
Persistent,  commanding,  uncscapablc,  t hev 
not  simply  accomplished  their  intended 
purpose,  but  they  have  enriched  th 
world  of  art,  awakened  the  imaginatit 
of  nations,  aroused  to  a  living  reality  t 
dormant  sense  of  individual  responsihi' 
to  country  and  to  suffering  humar 
and  brought  back  to  the  consciousne!= 
men  an  impelling  realisation  of  the 
nut  .i  mere  jun  r ic  sentiment,  express 
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long  ago  by  the  Sabine  poet,  "Dulce  el 
decorum  est  pro  pal  rut  mori. 

Then,  too  how  could  the  anguish  of  a 
people  be  so  eloquently  and  convincingly 
set  forth  and  their  patient,  steadfast 
endurance  of  the  griefs  and  deprivations 
and  toils  and  insults  consequent  upon 
the  invasion  of  a  brutal  and  barbarian 
horde,  as  through  the  immortal  drawings 
of  Raemaekers  and  of  Jonas?  Or,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  what  could 
more  fiercely  inflame  the  horror  and  hatred 
of  the  act,  or  more  surely  provoke  an 
inextinguishable  determination  to  cleanse 
the  earth  of  so  foul  a  blot,  than  did  the 
Prussian  medal  in  glorification  of  the 
destruction  of  the  I.usitania  and  the 
sacrifice  of  its  innocent  and  helpless 
passengers?  Its  pointed  tale  of  cruelty, 
and  of  hideous  joy  in  it,  was  legible  by- 
even  illiterate  minds,  and  it  played  its 
part  in  filling  the  ranks  of  those  resolved 
to  put  an  end  forever  to  such  abomina- 
tions. 

And  when,  at  last,  we  of  this  country 
saw  with  clear  vision  and  realised  our 
obligations  to  the  world,  instantly  our 
windows  and  boardings  were  aflame  with 
the  like  inspiring  appeals  to  duty  as  had 
aided  so  well  the  call  to  the  colours  in  the 
lands  of  the  Allies. 

All  of  these  things  which  the  art  of  the 
war  has  produced  will  not  Iw  immortal, 
but  all  have  served  and  some  will  survive 
through  the  ages  as  works  of  true  genius 
and  perfect  art.  Unquestionably,  they 
will  stand  as  the  chief  contribution  of  the 
artists  of  the  world  to  making  it  safe  and 
clean  and  free. — From  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 
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ERVEY  EDWARD  WETZEL 


In  the  death  of  Hervey  K. 
Wetzel,  Boston  lost  a  citizen  of  rare 
promise  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  one  of  its  best  friends.  There 
are  so  few  young  men  who,  showing  an 
interest  in  art,  are  able  to  give  to  it 
their  undivided  attention,  and  it  so  rarely 
happens  that  the  student  and  lover  of  art 
has  the  means  of  becoming  a  collector. 
The  interest  in  art  is  greatly  stimulated, 
of  course,  by  the  possibility  of  collecting 
examples,  and  the  knowledge  of  art  comes 
quickly  to  those  who  are  constantly  com- 
paring examples  and  selecting  the  best. 
By  a  combination  of  natural  aptitude, 
independent  means  and  singular  oppor- 
tunities, Wetzel  was  able  in  the  short 
period  ol  seven  years,  between  the  time 
of  his  graduation  from  college  and  the 
year  of  his  death,  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  scholarly  work  and  to  make  a  collection 
which  would  be  remarkable  had  it  been 
the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Wetzel  was  born  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
February'  2,  1888.  He  entered  Harvard 
Collrgc  in  1007  and  was  graduated  in  191 1. 
His  parents  died  while  he  was  in  college; 
his  father,  in  1007,  his  mother,  in  1908. 
He  was  an  only  child  and  was  left  with 
considerable  means.  After  graduation  he 
returned  to  Harvard,  to  the  Graduate 
School,  to  take  up  the  study  of  business 
administration.  Although  he  had  con- 
siderable aptitude  for  business,  he  had 
very  little  interest  in  it,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  diverted.  He  was  in 
the  way  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Edward 
W.  Forbes  and  Den  man  W.  Ross.  Their 
his,  and  he  became  a 
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A  NOTABLE  ART  WORK 
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By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON.  LlTT.D.  Printed  on  hand-madt 
paper,  xnth  about  ISO  illustrations  in  half-tont,  color  and  pholo- 
ifarurt.  Edition  limitrd  to  400  copitt  lot  England  and  Amenta. 
Demi  ato,  S2&.00  ntt. 

Hitherto  Ozixt  Humphry  has  been  little  known  outside  the  rank*  of 
connoisseurs,  but  the  famoua  "Romnry  Caae"  haa  drawn  attention 
not  only  to  hi>  name  but  to  his  considerable  merits  aa  an  artist.  Apart 
from  his  Importance  as  a  miniaturist  and  painter,  Ozias  Humphry's 
was  a  peculiarly  interesting  life.  His  love  affairs  were  of  the  most 
romantic  kind,  and  he  knew  practically  everyone  of  note  in  his  time, 
not  only  In  the  artistic  but  in  the  social  and  in  the  Bohemian  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  lias  made  some  extraordinary  finds,  both  in  the 
matter  of  unpublished  letters  and  of  miniatures;  and  for  its  material 
and  illustrations  alone  the  book  should  take  high  rank  among  lives 
of  painters. 
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student  of  art  and  a  collector  by  profes- 
sion. In  1912  he  went  with  Dr.  Rosa  to 
Asia,  returning  home  through  Europe  in 
1913.  In  1016  he  went  again  to  Asia  with 
his  friend,  Guy  Lee.  On  these  journeys 
he  gave  all  of  his  lime  and  attention  to 
study  and  to  the  search  for  objects  suit- 
able for  his  collection.  He  was  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  worked  hard  even- 
clay  and  all  day  long  with  an  eager  interest 
and  increasing  enthusiasm.  His  work 
gave  him  the  keenest  enjoyment  because 
In'  was  following  his  one  strongest  interest 
and  doing  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Wetzel  l»ecame  a  candidate  for  the 
Doctor*!  Degree  in  the  Graduate  School 
at  Harvard,  and  chow  for  s|>crial  investiga- 
tion the  field  of  Persian  anil  Mohammed. in 
art.  He  studied  Arabic  and  was  able  in 
a  short  time  to  catalogue  the  manuscri  pi  s 
of  his  own  collection  and  those  of  the 
Museum.  The  position  of  Curator  in  the 
Depart  men  I  of  Persian  and  Mohammedan 
Art  at  this  Museum  was  olTered  to  him, 
but  as  he  was  already  engaged  in  war  work 


he  declined  the  offer.  The  work  he  loved 
so  well  was  set  aside  and  he  gave  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  went  to 
Plattshurg  and  completed  the  course  of 
training  there,  but  it  was  found  that  he 
had  a  weak  heart  and  was  physically  unfit 
for  military  service.  He  then  took  up 
committee  work  and  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  it.  During  the  summer  of  1917 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  our  sailors 
stationed  at  Portsmouth.  It  w-as  a  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  undertaking,  in 
which  he  was  perfectly  successful.  Later 
he  went  to  France  in  the  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  with  the  grade  of  captain 
had  charge  of  the  very  important  Depart- 
ment of  Permits  and  Passes.  He  was  not 
physically  equal  to  the  efforts  required: 
the  long  hours,  the  difficult  problems,  the 
stress  and  worry.  In  letters  to  his  friends 
he  said  again  and  again,  "  I  am  well,  but 
so  tired."  Suffering  from  an  attack  of 
the  grippe,  he  persevered  in  his  work  until 
he  was  taken  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital 
at  Neuilly,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia  on 

the  14th  day  of  October. 

He  has  generously  remembered  the 
Museum  with  a  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  t>e  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a 
few  objects  of  supreme  interest  anil  im- 
portance. The  great  Chinese  Stele  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  collection  will 
remain  in  the  Museum,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  addressed  to  his  executors. 
Seeing  what  he  achieved  in  less  than 
seven  years,  only  a  part  of  this  time  being 
given  to  study  and  to  the  collecting  of 
works  of  art,  we  cannot  but  think  of  what 
he  might  have  achieved  had  his  life  been 
spared. 

This  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hervey  E.  Wetzel  is  reprinted  from  the 
Museum's  Bulletin 
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MELTING  POT  OF  ART 


AMONGST  the  "New  York  Art 
Notes"  by  their  special  correspondent, 
the  Fine  Arts  Journal  in  its  holiday 
number  devotes  space  to  a  useful  project 
as  follows: 

A  glimpse  of  the  art  of  ih  world,  as 
it  has  come  dc  wn  into  the  talents  and 
craftsmanship  of  at  least  forty-eight 
national  or  racial  groups  of  the  present 
day,  is  to  he  presented  in  an  exhibit  in 
New  York  some  time  next  spring.  There 
never  has  been  an  art  which  is  authen- 
tically and  comprehensively  American — 
which  comes  from  all  the  people  and  takes 
in  all  the  many  and  intricate  forms  of  art 
known  to  the  older  countries.  For  a 
long  time  America  has  been  called  the 
melting-pot  of  the  nations,  but  it  has  not 
been  the  melting-pot  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  those  nations.  It  is  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  so  that  the  group  of  artists  who 
are  planning  the  exhibit  are  working,  and 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  always  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  that 
sometimes  it  takes  more  discernment  and 
self-abnegation  and  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  others  to  take  what  they  have  to  give 
them  simply  to  give  to  them  from  your 
own  complacent  store. 

The  idea  came  from  the  Independence 
Day  pande  last  summer,  in  which  forty- 
eight  national  or  racial  groups  took  part 
in  their  costumes.  "The  quantity  and 
quality  of  material  in  that  parade,"  says 
Augustus  Vincent  'lack,  one  of  the  group 
of  men  who  is  arranging  the  exhibition, 
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"made  us  want  lo  make  a  more  permanent 
and  real  use  of  it.  These  groups  are  the 
elements  which  make  the  American,  and 
this  exhibit,  wc  believe,  will  be  the 
foundation  ami  the  beginning  of  truly 
Amcrican  art.  This  is  the  one  great,  im- 
mediate constructive  thing  which  can 
come  from  the  war.  It  is  the  psychological 
moment.  A  few  years  ago  the  different 
nationalities  would  not  have  worked  to- 
gether as  they  will  now  that  the  war  has 
brought  them  together. 

"Art  is  the  universal  language.  K very- 
one  can  understand  it,  although  everyone 
cannot  speak  it.  It  is  the  common  meet- 
ing ground.  Kadi  national  group  will 
plan  its  own  exhibition,  and  will  find  and 
use  all  the  talent  which  it  has.  The 
exhibit  and  the  subsequent  encouragement 
of  art  will  grow  out  of  the  people  them- 
selves, which  is  the  only  way  art  can 
come. 

"This  is  the  quickening  moment  for 
such  a  movement.  And  the  idea  is  not 
to  stick  to  the  rather  narrow  viewpoint 
that  art  means  painting  and  sculpture. 
Art  means  wood-carving  and  lace-making 
and  gotdsmithing  and  a  dozen  other  things 
as  well.  We  want  to  find  out  who  can 
weave  and  who  can  do  wrought-iron  work. 
We  don't  want  wood-carvers  to  keep  on 
nuking  coffins,  as  some  of  them  are  doing 
now.  Each  group  will  have  a  special  day 
at  the  exhibit,  and  each  day  there  will  lie 
a  national  concert,  with  native  musicians 
and  instruments  and  music." 

A  definite  time  for  the  exhibit  has  not 
yet  been  set.  "In  the  spring,"  however, 
it  will  be.  Neither  has  a  definite  place  to 
hold  it  been  decided  upon.  But  "it  will 
take  a  large  roof,"  Mr.  Tack  says. 

The  group  of  men  who  have  brought 
the  idea  into  licing  are  Paul  Bartlett, 
J.  Aldcn  Weir,  Thomas  Hastings,  Joseph 
Penned,  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  Royal 
Cortissoz,  A.  Stirling  Calder,  Arthur  Whit- 
ing, Childe  Hassam,  Frank  H.  Holden, 
George  F.  Kunz.  A.  K.  Gallatin,  Duncan 
Phillips,  Paul  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Tack. 

The  discovery  and  encouragement  of 
genius  and  talent,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
real  American  art,  are  the  high  lights  in 
the  plan.  We  have,  perhaps,  thought 
that  it  was  a  favour  that  we  were  granting 
the  people!  of  the  earth  when  we  allowed 
them  to  come  and  sink  their  talents  in  our 
subway  excavations  and  our  mines,  or 
when  we  taught  them  to  speak  English 
and  know  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  haven't,  perhaps,  thought  of 
the  equal  favour  which  might  be  conferred 
on  us  by  them — in  giving  us,  at  last,  our 
long-expected  American  art. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTRUCTOR 
FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 


In  speaking  of  that  promising  young 
painter,  Sidney  E.  Dickinson,  who  has 
taken   an  instructorship  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts,  the  Bulletin  says: 
"Mr.  Dickinson  awoke  one  morning  atxiut 
three  years  ago  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous, by  reason  of  a  self-portrait  which 
he  had  sent  to  the  winter  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  in  Decemlier, 
1915.      It  was  later   purchased  by  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of   Art,  Washington, 
and,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  trus- 
tees was  permitted  to  he  shown  here. 
<  >f    this  painting  the  art  critic  of  the 
New  York  Herttld  remarked,  in  review- 
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To  Artists,  Designers,  Etc 

Wc  invite  designs  for  a  lining  paper 
for  the  volumes  of  The  Modern 
Library,  which  should  express  the 
idea  and  scope  of  The  Modern 
Library'.  Conditions  -design  to  be 
01  xSJ"  or  in  proportion.  Sketch 
to 'be  made  in  two  colors,  one  in- 
dicating stock  and  the  other  the 
printing.  One  printing  only  will  be 
used.  All  designs  must  be  delivered 
carriage  paid  on  or  before  March  5th. 
Winning  design  to  become  our  prop- 
erty on  payment  of  $100  Prize.  The 
award  of  these  judges  will  lie  final  - 
J.  Herbert  Duckworth,  Louis  J. 
Bouchi',  Horace  H.  Liveright. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT 
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Design  and  Manufacture.  Summer  School  open 
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LESLIE  W.  MILLER.  Principal. 
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Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
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ART  SCHOOL 


heth,  whose  name  will  hold  an  honoured 
place  in  the  memory  of  all  lovers  of  Amer- 
ican art,  is  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the 
recent  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
American  Art  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo.  The  portrait  is  the  property  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum.  It  was  painted 
by  Douglas  Volk,  N..A,  at  the  instance  of 
a  group  of  artists  and  others  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  American  art,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  affectionate  esteem  for 
Mr.  Macbeth,  and  placed  in  the  Museum 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Macbeth's  interest 
in  that  institution.  The  portrait  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  works  of  Mr.  Yolk's 
distinguished  artistic  career,  equal  in  char- 
acterization, dignity  and  technical  execu- 
tion to  this  artist's  portrait  of  Doctor 
Adler,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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are  features  of  the  SCHOOL.  Richest  facilities  for  Art  Study  in  Museum  Collections, 
Lecture  Courses  and  Ryerson  Art  Library  all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  School.  Our 
graduates  are  holding  the  most  successful  positions.  Big  demand  for  women  and  men 
as  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Teachers.    Write  Registrar  for  particulars. 
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ing  the  exhibition:  'There  are  other 
works  of  great  merit,  and  perhaps  the 
best  is  the  Portrait  of  the  Artist  by  Sidney 
E.  Dickinson,  a  painter  hitherto  unknown 
to  fame.'  The  American  Art  Xews  ob- 
served: 'Of  rare  distinction  is  Sidney  E. 
Dickinson's  self-portrait,  which  suggests 
Velasquez';  while  another  critic,  who 
discovered  the  same  similarity  of  his 
genius,  added:  'With  Mr.  Dickinson,  as 
with  Miss  Beaux,  there  is  a  dennite  feeling 
of  refinement,  a  certain  aristocracy,  which 
makes  them  kin  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  manner,  matter  and  result.' 

"  Unrest,  with  which  the  artist  earned  one 
of  the  Hallgarten  prizes  at  the  Academy 
exhibition  of  1917,  a  portrait  of  the  Italian 
painter  Trotta,  an  astonishingly  vital 
portrait  of  Miss  Hallowed  of  Boston,  who 
has  kindly  lent  the  canvas  for  this  exhibi- 
tion, and,  suggestive  of  Velasquez  in 
subject  as  well  as  in  style,  The  Beggar, 
are  among  other  pictures  to  be  seen  and 
admired." 
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OUGI.AS  VOLK  S  PORTRAIT  OF 
WII.I.IAM  MACBETH 


The  portrait  of  the  late  William  Mac- 


PORTRAIT  OF  THK  LATE 
WII.I.IAM  MACBETH 
BY  DOUGLAS  VOLK 

William  Macbeth  was  born  in  Ireland 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1872.  For 
many  years  preceding  his  de.ilh  he  \v.i>  .1 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  at  834  Prospect 
Place.  At  first  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
of  Keppcl  &  Company,  he  ultimately  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  business,  and  in 
1892  he  established  a  separate  business  of 
his  own.  The  Macbeth  Galleries  at  450 
Fifth  Avenue  have  been  for  years  a  Mecca 
for  those  who  find  charm  and  inspiration 
in  American  paintings.  Many  artists  owe 
their  popularity  to  Mr.  Macbeth,  who  by 
his  attractively  arranged  exhibitions  intro- 
duced their  works  to  a  wide  public.  Mac- 
!>eth  was  a  man  of  most  kindly  and 
charming  disposition,  who  had  numberless 
friends  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  and  it 
is  generally  known  that  he  encouraged  his 
artist  friends  with  an  interest  that  was 
intimate  and  almost  paternal.  His  opin- 
ions on  contemporary  art,  published  in  his 
own  little  periodical,  entitled  Art  Notes, 
were  among  the  most  original  contribu- 
tions to  art  criticism.  In  1909  he  was 
given  a  public  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
by  a  number  of  the  !>cst  known  New  Vork 
artists  and  citizens.  The  committee  was 
headed  by  John  LaFarge. 

The  appreciative  letter  of  Paul  Dough- 
erty to  the  Chairman  of  the  Museum  Com- 
mittee, offering  the  portrait  for  the 
collection,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  tender  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  a  portrait  of  the  late  William 
Macbeth,  painted  by  Douglas  Volk,  N.A. 
This  portrait  is  the  gift  of  a  large  group  of 
American  artists  and  amateurs,  who  wish 
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thereby  to  create  a  memorial  to  a  career 
dedicated  in  a  quite  special  way  to  the 
interests  and  advancement  of  American 
art.  The  committee  which  I  represent  is 
gratified  that  the  eloquent  and  dignified 
portrait  Mr.  Volk  has  painted  so  adequate- 
ly expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  intention 
of  this  memorial  we  have  the  honour  here- 
by to  proffer  to  the  Museum." 


T 


HE  Ml'SKl'M  AS  A 
LABORATORY 


A  demonstration  of  the  practical  or 
trade  value  of  an  art  museum,  a  proof  of 
the  educational  use  made  of  museum  ob- 
jects for  the  advantage  and  improvement 
oi  current  design  in  many  nrantnes  01 
industrial  art,  is  seen  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  its  exhibition  of  objects  and 
designs  which  were  made  for  the  commer- 
cial market  but  which,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  owe  their  conception  or  method  of 
execution  to  the  study  of  museum  originals 
or  other  resources  in  allied  departments. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  a 
goodly  number  of  examples  in  varied 
types  of  materials,  form,  colour,  textures, 
and  technique  generally,  in  many  widely 
separated  lines  of  production,  yet  all 
destined  for  the  open  market  and  all  show- 
ing that  museum  study  has  been  found 
worth  while  in  terms  of  the  selling  value  of 
the  produrt  which  results.  The  most 
amazing  variety  of  intention  as  well  as  of 
product  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
endeavour  of  the  Museum  to  "make  the 
galleries  work."  Of  reproduction  or  copy- 
ing but  few  indications  are  seen,  while  the 
inspirational  use  of  the  finest  pieces  in 
traditional  styles  offers  every  assurance 
that  American  design  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
strength  and  certainty  of  contact  with  the 
realities  of  art,  as  expressed  not  only  in 
perfect  execution  but  also  in  breadth  and 
self-possession,  qualities  without  which 
pure  business  instincts  can  never  achieve 
lasting  success  in  the  industrial  arts 
manufacturing  field. 

Manufacturers  and  designers  have  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  use  the  Museum, 
and  this  means  that  they  have  found  it  to 
t  heir  business  advantage.  No  greater  test 
of  the  value  of  art  as  related  to  progress 
could  be  offered.  Design  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  its  own  ratability,  which 
indicates  a  by  no  means  insignificant  for- 
ward step  in  our  valuable  art  producing 
trades,  trades  which  represent  an  annual 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  $500,000,000 
for  home  furnishings  alone.  The  pieces 
seen  in  the  exhibition  of  work  by  manu- 
facturers and  designers  prove  that  these 
manufacturers  at  least  have  appreciated 
that  taste  is  an  asset  in  trade  as  in  life 
generally.  And  this,  said  in  business 
language,  means  that  design  sells.  Indus- 
trial art  products  since  the  beginning  of 
time  have  commanded  higher  prices  only 
in  proportion  as  a  higher  degree  of  attrac- 
tiveness was  superadded  to  absolute  me- 
chanical perfection  and  suitability  for  a 
given  purpose.  The  exhibition  which 
opened  in  Galleries  J8  and  9  on  January'  IJ 
contains  several  hundred  examples  in  a 
score  of  manufacturing  and  designing 
fields,  and  each  piece  is  an  argument  for 
the  outstanding  need  of  infusing  art  into 
daily  life  by  the  direct  route  of  making  it 
an  indispensable  requirement  in  all  in- 
dustrial art  products  from  rugs  to  jewelry, 
from  chairs  to  chinaware. 


The  Seriousness  of  the  Frivolous 

npHKSF.  little  Strathmore  ads,  with  their  queer 
-*  thumbnail  illustrations,  often  wax  facetious. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  question  of  the  artist  and 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 

is  most  serious — just  as  serious  as  is  the  sale  of 
the  finished  boards  later  on. 

When  every  pen  stroke,  every  brush-swirl  adds 
its  own  dollar  to  the  value  of  the  drawing,  the 
medium  can  add  or  detract  a  substantial  sum. 
Perfection  of  technique  is  impossible  without 
perfection  of  medium — Strathmore's  perfection 
of  surface,  Strathmore's  fineness  of  texture, 
Strathmore's  permanence  of  quality. 

Put  a  drawing  on  Strathmore,  and  see  the  differ- 
ence.   Our  book  of  samples  is  free  for  the  writing. 
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These  Columns  constitute 
a  recognized  market-place 
for  Artists'  Materials  of 
every  description 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
SOMETHING  NEW! 

D.  &  G.  Developer  for  Plates, 
Films,  Prints,  Bromides. 

 CONTINUOUS  USE  

One  quart,  one  dollar;  tent  prepaid. 
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809  14th  Street  Waahington.  D.  C. 
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OUGA    ART  STUDIES 
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up.  ctlg,.  ij  cents 
IC,  IC  or  jc.  U.  S. 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWINO-BOARO  PASTE 
IID  PASTE 
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The  questions  may  be  asked:  how  do 
manufacturers  and  designers  use  the 
Museum?  and  what  methods  does  the 
Museum  use  to  facilitate  the  use  of  its 
materials? 

The  possible  uses  of  the  collections  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  searcher 
after  information  may  make  use  of  his 
findings  are  indicated  in  the  letter  of 
invitation  to  prospective  exhibitors,  an 
excerpt  from  which  follows: 

"Whether  your  field  is  metal  work,  tiles, 
plaster,  stained  glass  or  costume  design, 
whether  you  make  reproductions  of  co- 
lonial furniture  or  redesign  a  silver  goblet 
for  commercial  use.  whether  you  have 
worked  from  Byzantine  ivories  or  Flemish 
tapestries,  in  jewelery  or  architectural 


terracotta,  whether  you  are  designer  or 
manufacturer,  decorator  or  craftsman,  if 
the  resources  of  this  Museum  have  been 
of  avail  in  working  up  your  product, 
your  work  will  lie  needed  for  this  exhi- 
bition." 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  use  of 
an  object  of  art  from  an  inspirational  view- 
point is  very  much  like  the  use  of  a  book 
for  study.  The  same  volume  may  offer 
untold  riches  to  one  student  and  remain 
cold  and  blank  to  another.  An  Italian 
gesso-covered  and  painted  picture  frame 
may  seem  a  long  cry  from  the  modern 
market,  yet  it  has  been  studied  by  a  New 
York  manufacturer  of  tapestries.  An 
Athenian  vessel  twenty  centuries  old  has 
been  passed  by  thousands  of  visitors  until 


a  designer  of  commercial  containers  saw- 
in  this  as  in  nothing  else  that  had  come  to 
her  notice  a  possibility  for  a  modern  jar 
to  hold  cosmetics.  A  milletleurs  tapestry 
remained  the  despair  of  scores  of  artists 
and  designers  until  a  manufacturer  of  rugs 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this 
design  for  the  improvement  of  American 
rugs.  A  designer  of  dress  fabrics  saw- 
possibilities  in  the  armour  collection.  A 
china  painter  studied  Russian  laces.  Em- 
broidered crests  assisted  in  the  design  of 
American  sport  skirts.  Florentine  glass 
bottles  offered  suggestions  for  printed 
voiles.  Ecclesiastical  vestments  were  found 
full  of  suggestion  for  all  papers.  The 
colour  for  painted  chairs  was  found  in 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


RUPERT  BROOKE:  A  MEMOIR 

By  EDWARD  MARSH.    Frontispiece  Portrait.    Cloth.    11.25  net. 
The  official  memoir  of  this  celebrated  poet  containing  many  hitherto 
,H  a  (ew  , 


THE  GREATER  PATRIOTISM 

Public  addresses  of  the  late  JOHN  LEWIS  GRIFFITHS,  American  Consul- 
General  at  London,  delivered  in  England  and  America.  With  an 
introduction  by  Hilaire  Belloc.    Illustrated.    Cloth.  11.50  tut. 


CASTING  OUT  FEAR 

By  the  HON.  MRS.  LIONEL  GUEST. 

The  author  see.  in  Fear  the  root  of  all 
each  kind  of  Fear  can  be  cast  out. 


Boards.  75  cents  net. 


CORN  FROM  OLDE  FIELDES 

By  the  HON.  ELEANOR  BROUGHAM.    Frontispiece    Cloth.  11.50  net. 

An  anthology  of  Old  English  Poems,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century, 
many  of  which  are  little  known. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
THE  PRACTICAL  MYSTIC 

By  FRANCIS  GRIERSON.  author  of  "Modem  Mysticism."  "The 
Valley  of  Shadows."  etc    Ctoth.  $1.00  net. 
A  timely  presentation  of  a  new  pha«c  of  Lincoln's  character  by  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

FORWARD,  MARCH! 

By  ANGELA  MORGAN,  author  of  "The  Hour  Has  Struck."  etc  Oof*. 
J  1.25  net. 

A  volume  at  poems  sounding  the  note  ol  reconstruction  and  the  new 
t  come  out  of  the  war. 
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PASTELS 

Soft  and  Half-Hard  Pastels 


for  artists  in  over  500  shades.  Noted  for  the  richness  i 
delicacy  of  their  tint*.  The  only  really  artists'  quality 
Pastels  made  in  America.  Equal  to  the  best  foreign 
makes  and  much  cheaper  in  price.  Put  up  one  dozen 
sticks  to  box,  single  or  assorted  shades,  and  in  outfits  and 
i  of  all  sizes  up  to  300  to  the  box. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  PAPERS.  BOARDS  and 

CANVASES  for  Pastel  Painting 
"lYMtiM  on  Pa.tel  Painting,"  by  Goupil.  postpaid.  50c. 
Catalogue  and  sample  book  on  request 
Special  ratts  to  SthooU 
Everything  for  the  Painter,  Designer,  Commercial  Artist 
and  Architect 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA 


fat*** 


<^.<-i  \nm  AST 


"So  good  in 

every  way" 

writes  Mis.  MrMrin,  "thai 
I  can't  see  him-  it  could  be 
improved  upon." 

Tk»  larlimaa,  -I  uwi>  all  iKt 
trarid  l«lT  lubMaivliatai  life  aau. 
ha,  -tkb  ha.  baa.  Mi  b,  a.li.l. 


oU  WltflATTMAM 

Genuine  Hand-Made 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

//  v«ur  dtmltt  t*nnoi  ntppJy  jutt  tkt  gtsmft  vou  nttd  utilt  to  Ike 
.Wr  RtprcsrntMtu  ti  »f  the  Stinujattuttti: 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  7-11  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City 


1  MM 


SOW  &  NEWT01 


■    Winsor  &  Newton's 


OIL  COLOUR. 

CRIMSON  LAKE. 

I.  i  •  CTamo4«ia 
(  imaon  Lack- 
I.kvo  Cranial, 
•a  Carmesi 


Studio 
Oil  Colours 

Finely  prepared  forartists' 
use.  These  colours  have 
been  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity for  many  years. 

A  complete  stock  of  scarce 
and  much  wanted  colours. 

PRICES 


Scries  A  - 
Series  B 
Series  C 

SerieaD  - 

Serie.E  - 

Seriea  F  - 


ri'rile  for  Colour  CharfN" 


Each  35c 

"  65c 
"  1.00 
"  1.65 
"  2.00 
"  3.30 


3IlastI7*St 

NtW  YORK.  N  Y. 

"From  Raw  Material  to  Finished  Product 
Made  under  Allied  colours" 


For  every  need 
of  the  artist 

For  sharp  contrasts,  for  graduating 
tones,  for  values  and  details— for  every 
use  of  the  artist,  there  is  a 

ELSoradO 

Trie  master  drawing  pencil" 


The  leads  in  every  degree  are  smooth, 
gntless,  responsive — strong,  firm,  economical 
in  use — and  absolutely  reliable  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  grading.  Made  in  17  degrees  from 
9H  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest). 

Write  ui  on  your  Ullrr  head  for  full- 
length  ramplei.  Hating  the  degree! 
it  and  your  Jealtr'i  name. 


DXXXX 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

L..abl,.hed  1827 

Dept.  1 1 9-J.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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OnoTfcnPE 

COLOFS 
A  Sartoriu 


For  water  color,  poster  or  tempera  work. 
May  be  applied  like  oil  color  on  canvas  or  other 
material,  using  water  as  the  medium. 

Writ,  lor  loMer 

57  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


DEVOE 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 

Write  for  pamphlet  on  our  new 
Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 

WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists' 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 


JUST  BEHIND  THE 
FRONT  IN  FRANCE 

By  NOBLE  FOSTER  HOGGSON.  With  32 
Illustrations.    Boards,  £1.50  net. 
A  charming  memento  of  France  in  war-lime. 


ART  AND  GIFT  BOOKS 
SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

By  Earl  H.  Reed 

Author  of  "The  Dune  Country,"  etc.    With  14  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.   Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

Readers  of  "The  Dune  Country" 
will  remember  "Old  Sipes," 
"HappyCal'  and"Catnsh  John," 
the  old  derelicts  living  along  the 
licach  in  the  dune  region  on  the 
wild  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Furtheraccountsof "  theirdoin's" 
are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
volume  and  new  characters  are 
introduced,  who,  it  is  hoped, 
will  lie  as  cordially  welcomed. 

CANADIAN 
WONDER  TALES 

By  CYRUS  MACMILLAN.  With 

32  Illustrations  in  Color  by 

George  Sheringham.  Cloth, 

$4.00  net. 
A  collection  of  fascinating  folk  and 
fairy  tales  taken  from  the  lips  of 
Indians,  sailors  and  habitants  of 
Canada.  The  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Sheringham  are  a  notable  feature 
of  the  volume. 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM 
"CANADIAN  WONDER  TALES' 
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PATRIOTISM 


RESIGNATION 


Twn  suhjoets  from  the  series  of  original  drawing*  by  Luclcn  Jonas 
Published  exclusively  la  Town  k  Country. 


T 


0  cultured  MEN  and  WOMEN  of  the  WORLD  it 
is  the  essential  magazine  because  it  represents  the  best 
in  American  life — social  and  intellectual. 


In  sumptuousncss  of  production,  Town  &  Country  has  stood  unsurpassed  among 
II.I.L'STR  ATEl>  I'AI'KHS  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  excepting  such  famous  pub- 
lications internationally  as  Country  Life  uf  England  or  I/Illustration  of  France. 

While  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  its  pages,  Town  tt  Country  is  never 
"cheap"  nor  intrusive.  Brilliant  departments,  such  as  its  notahle  Loudon  letter,  charac- 
terised i>y  a  world  point  of  view,  combined  with  a  background  of  illustration,  cleverly 
"edited"  both  as  to  interest  and  artistic  value,  huve  (riven  this  publication  an  outstanding 
individuality  and  prestige  unique  among  all  American  magniines. 

As  Town  &  Country  come*  tn  you  THREE  TIMES  A  MONTH.  It  I*  more  complete,  authoritative  and 
timely  In  all  of  Its  departments  than  are  magu/lnc*  devoted  wholly  to  the  flelda  of  ART,  the  DRAMA. 
AMATEUR  SPORTS  und  SOCIETY,  or  to  COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  COUNTRY  CLUB  LIKE. 

36  issues.  $5.00  a  year.  2.5  cents  a  copy 
Read  carefully  the  coupon  printed  below 

Town  *  Country  la  never  aold  at  a  rut  prlre  or  with  premiums  but  the  COST  PER  SUBSCRIPTION 
COPY  la  lower  than  that  of  any  contemporary  magazine,  and  the  measured  value  la  that  of  Utl  Issues 
against  IS,  or  at  most  21,  of  other  mugaxlne*. 


B^Tbwn  &  Country 


The  Pine  Arts 

Literature 

Travel 


NO.  fl  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

You  may  enter  my  aubsrrlptlon  for  the  neit  fifteen  Issues  of  Town  ft  Country  and  $S.w>  Is  enclosed  herewith. 
Name  and  Address  
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FLOWER  NAME  FANCIES 

Designed  and  written  by 

GUY  PIERRE  FAUCONNET 

8*o.    Cloth.    $IM  Nmt 


A  charming  scries  of  drawings  illustrating  in  a  delightfully  quaint  ami  delicate 
manner  the  popular  nicknames  of  many  flower*,  both  in  French  and  Rnglish. 
Each  drawing  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation  as  quaint  as  itself,  in  French 
and  English,  the  latter  in  rhyme  by  Hampden  Gordon. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 

REAL  ANIMALS 

BY    LORINDA    MUNSON  BRYANT 

Author  of  "American  Pictures  and  Their  Painters," 
"Fimoui  Picture,  of  Real  Boy.  and  Girl.,"  etc. 

WITH       EIGHTY-NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

12mo.       Cloth.       S1.S0  Net 

Mrs.  Bryants  story  of  "Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals"  begins  with  the 
donkeys  and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of  Ti,  who  died  in  Egypt  alwut  4,000  B.t . 
She  then  tells  of  the  lions  and  dogs  on  the  palace  walls  of  Nineveh— pictures  that 
Jonah  must  have  seen  in  his  three-days'  journey  through  the  great  city.  These 
are  followed  by  animals  in  stone  and  mosaic  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
then  pictures  of  owl,  bat  and  falcon,  horse,  dog  and  pig  by  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  Then  come  France,  England  and  America 
with  animals  from  brush  and  chisel  that  prove  the  modern  artist's  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  value  of  man's  best  friends— the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Mrs.  Bryant  convinces  us  that  to  know  and  love 
animals  we  must  turn  to  the  artist  and  read  his  storv  of  them — a  story  that  began 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  pictures  on  bone  and  ivory  and  still  continues  with 
pictures  in  stone  and  paint. 
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Chinese  pottery.    A  paper  soap  wrapper 
design  saw  its  beginnings  in  snuff  Ixjxcs. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  actual  cases  ol 
recent  weeks,  all  showing  that  in  tracing 
fundamentals  of  design  the  manufacturer 
or  his  designer  seeks  his  inspiration 
wherever  it  may  lie  found  and  the  differ- 
ences of  material,  style,  artist,  period, 
race,  or  purpose  are  not  considered  bar- 
riers. Thus  they  have  at  their  command 
the  entire  field  of  industrial  art  design  of 
all  ages,  and  their  only  limitation  is  that 
they  shall  properly  express  in  terms  of  their 
own  materials  the  design  and  purposes  of 
the  pieces  which  they  themselves  are 
producing. 

And  all  of  these  uses  of  the  collections 
are  duplicated  in  the  use  of  the  Library  and 
of  the  photograph  collection  and  again  in 
the  use  made  of  purchased  photographs. 
The  Museum  sells  annually  no  less  than 
sixty-five  thousand  photographic  prints, 
all  of  which  serve  students'  or  designers' 
purposes. 

Then  there  is  the  direct  line  of  inspira- 
tion which  remains  a  constant  source  of 
assured  refreshment,  having  stood  the 
test  of  age-long  examination;  that  is,  the 
use  of  furniture  collections  by  furniture 
designers  and  manufacturers,  or  of  the 
textile  collections  by  textile  manufact- 
urers. 

To  meet  these  requirements  on  the  part 
of  the  modern  manufacturing  and  design- 
ing world,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
maintains  a  large  and  efficient  force  of 
assistants  and  an  extensive  system  of  study 
rooms,  lantern  slide  and  photograph 
collections,  lending  collections,  and  other 
physical  means  of  assistance.  There  arc 
a  numlx-r  of  doccnts  or  museum  instruc- 
tors familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
galleries  and  their  contents  and  there  is  a 
specially  trained  associate  whose  province 
it  is  to  assist  in  bringing  together  the 
seeker  and  his  objective,  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  liaison  officer  between  the  Museum  and 
the  world  of  art  in  trade.  This  member  of 
the  staff  is  a  person  qualified  to  assist 
manufacturers  and  designers  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  requirements. 
He  makes  it  his  business  to  visit  shops  and 
workrooms,  he  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  and  keeps  abreast  of 
the  market,  so  that  he  shall  l>e  able  to 
visualise  trade  values  in  museum  facilities 
and  thus  help  manufacturers  toward  their 
own  objectives.  To  this  extent  he  be- 
comes a  field  worker  and  an  advocate  of 
the  museum  militant. 

Scores  of  manufacturers  and  designers 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  particular 
type  of  museum  usefulness  within  the  last 
five  months;  of  these  at  least  thirty  had 
not  definitely  studied  museum  values  as 
invested  in  business  values  before  that 
time.  The  exhibition  of  work  by  manu- 
facturers and  designers,  on  view  from 
January  13  to  February  16,  demonstrates 
some  of  the  results  of  this  type  of  museum 
activity,  nor  are  all  possible  exhibits 
included,  since  transportation  difficulties, 
the  demand  for  early  deliveries  by  clients 
of  prospective  contributors,  not  to  mention 
other  handicaps,  have  militated  again>t 
their  inclusion.  To  the  exhibitors  here 
represented  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
desires  Id  make  grateful  acknowledgment, 
111  view  of  their  spirit  of  earnest  coopora- 
tion  and  theii  recognition  of  taste  as  an 
asset  in  business, — K.  F.  B. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  LAST  "BIG  PUSH" 

OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

LIVING  BAYONETS 

A  Record  of  the  Last  Push 

By  LIEUTENANT  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "Carry  On."  "Out  to  Win,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  eU.    Cloth,  $1.25  net 

"Living  Bayonets"  tells  for  the  first  time  the  story  of  what  the  advent  of  the  Americans  on  the  Western  Front 
meant  to  the  French  poilus  and  British  Tommies. 

Written  on  battlefields,  in  devastated  towns  of  the  American,  French  and  British  fronts,  scribbled  very  often 
after  the  heat  of  an  attack,  it  puts  on  record,  from  the  time  when  the  Yanks  were  only  coming  until  they  came, 
the  growing  daring  which  made  ultimate  triumph  certain. 

Lieut.  Coningsby  Dawson's  biggest  book — the  most  complete,  burning  and  prophetic  utterance  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  Judgment  Day  which  is  now  ended. 


THE  EPIC  OF  THE  POILU 
THE  "CHARMED  AMERICAN" 

A  Story  of  the  Iron  Division  of  France 

By  GEORGES  LEW YS.    Frontispiece.    Cloth,  $1.50  ntt. 

Marshal  IVlain  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Mctz  recently 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  Iron  Division  (the  battering  ram  of 
the  French  Army).  This  hook  recounts  the  experiences  of  a 
Franco-American  soldier  who  fought  with  this  famous  Di- 
vision for  thirty-two  months  and  is  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
original  company  comprising  250  or  more  men.  It  is  the 
most  forceful  and  vivid  book  on  the  Great  War  yet  pub- 
lished. 


THE  CALL  OF  SPRING 
THE  RED  COW 

and  Her  Friends 

By  PETER  McARTHlR,  author  of  "In  Pastures  Green," 
etc.  With  Decorative  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50  ntt. 
Mr.  McArthur  wields  a  prolific  pen  in  a  number  if  in- 
fluential journals  and  has  made  himself  famous  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  by  telling  people  in  a  humorous- 
serious  strain  of  the  simple  charms  of  rural  life.  This  is  the 
theme  of  his  present  volume,  "The  Red  Cow,"  which,  with 
its  appropriate  and  attractive  decorative  illustrations,  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  farm  and  countrv  life. 


SPRING  NOVELS 


THE  FLAPPER'S  MOTHER 

Hy  MADGE  MF.ARS.  author  of  "The 
Sheltered    Sex."    "The  Candid 
Courtship,"  etc.     Cloth,  Si. 40. 
The  plot  of  this  exceptionally  in- 
teresting   story    centres    around  an 
attractive  young  girl  who  is  saved  from 
the  unpleasant  consequences  of  an  un- 
conventional step  by  the  loving  self- 
sacrifice  of  her  mot  her. 


THE  CHOICES 
OF  AN  ETONIAN 

By  HORACE  BUCKLEY. 

Cloth,  $1.40. 

A  charming  story;  a  delightful  blend- 
ing of  school-life,  love,  and  adventure 
at  the  Front.  Incidentally,  (his comcdv- 
drama  illustrates  a  fresh  phase  of  pre- 
war inflexible  social  conditions. 


CAPTAIN  MARRADAY'S 
MARRIAGE 

By  THOMAS  COBB,  author  of  "Mrs. 
Pomeroy's  Reputation,"  etc. 

Cloth,  St. 40. 

An  admirably  told  story  of  a  mar- 
riage which  takes  place  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  is  followed  by 
decidedly  unusual  complications. 
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TEINLEN,  THE  ARTIST  OF 
FRENCH  DEMOCRACY:  BY  MARY 
FANTON  ROBERTS 


w 


All  pictures  can  be  done  in  two  ways — one 
for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect,  the  other 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.  The  latter  is 
Steinlen's  way,  a  very  simple  way.  He  sees  in 
*  war  what  every  man  sees.  He  knows  it  can  be 
made  a  swashbuckling  spectacle,  that  he  could  center  his  interest  on 
horses  and  trappings,  brilliant  uniforms  and  great  pageants.  This  is 
not  Steinlen's  way.  All  this  is  external.  He  reaches  the  world  through 
his  heart,  his  work  expresses  all  humanitv  with  a  profound  understand- 
ing and  pity. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  Steinlen's  inspiration  is  pity,  an  infi- 
nite understanding,  an  infinite  commiseration  for  the  world,  expressed 
with  gravity  and  strength,  absolutely  without  sentimentality,  but  with 
every  shade  of  tenderness  and  delicacy.  His  is  a  pity  for  humanity 
that  is  almost  naive.  It  encompassed  his  art  in  Paris  before  The  War 
when  he  drew  the  women  of  the  streets,  drawing  them  never  with 
cruelty  or  criticism  or  a  sense  of  superiority,  always  with  a  love  of 
humanity  saturating  his  work,  rendering  it  infinitely  truthful,  infinitely 
beautiful. 

There  may  l>e  other  artists  as  great  technicians  as  Steinlen.  Is 
there  another  who  encompasses  the  suffering  world  with  his  under- 
standing, who  has  so  completely  opened  his  heart  to  the  sorrows  that 
have  enveloped  all  humanity  this  last  four  years? 

If  it  is  possible  to  divide  artists  interested  in  var  into  military 
painters  and  war  painters,  Steinlen  must  be  classed  as  a  painter  of 
war  in  the  biggest  sense,  with  all  its  heights  and  depths,  its  beauty  and 

misery.  In  all  his  work  the  Man  who  inspires 
him  is  "The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  Man  who  sym- 
bolizes the  great  Poletariat.  The  suffering,  the 
wretched,  the  resigned  all  figure  in  a  compassion 
that  seems  boundless. 

In  a  spirit  like  Steinlen,  an  intelligence  di- 
rected by  the  heart,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  in 
his  work  from  the  social  life  to  the  tear  life.  To 
him  there  is  no  difference;  the  social  attributes 
including  love,  sorrow,  the  death  of  mankind,  the 
birth  of  children  all  figure  in  his  art  of  the 
trenches,  the  purely  military  display  has  not  in- 
terested him.  What  he  knows,  is  the  man  leaving 
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